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"’■‘.TIIE l.lFf: OF MRS- (;?)I)ULi'llE>.^ 

il. ij\ tlie ovorun;:^ tlie Hccornplislicd and 

\'irtnoiJs Mvolyii retired to his brotlier's seat at Woottoii, to 
phMit: evrr^rootj proves, to pass <lavs in the fields among 

,r‘' .-.s and oxen, sbec j) and cows.'^t Indoors he would spend 
f.;s frniHiuil hours in revising/' as Jic says, some of Jiis 
ol I iinpcrlincMiecs/^ Amongst other ])apers "written ])y him 
during his retii’oment at Wootton, ^vas a Memoir of Mrs, 
( h:)doL})hiu. ’rids memoir -was entrusted to the Bishop of 
Oxfijiii fi>r pul)lieation. Iry the late Archbishop of A'ork, who 
was great- great-grandson of Kvelyn. Ills (Iraec tliiis con- 
rerr«:‘<i a two-lVni <)])]igntion on all those who can aj)pvcciatc 
a gooil book and an ai)le. editor. Tiic Bishop of Oxford has 
Inul the taste to retain Evelyn’s own quaint words and spel- 
ling : lie has put the work before us as it would liavc ap- 
])carc.d in its own day, with the addition of some valuable 
notes, and, as might be expected from such an editor, a 
graceful anil weli-writtcn introduction. The work altogether 
is most pleasing : it reminds us of a goodly pearl, •xvhich 
having long been hud up in the family caskid", is Ijrought out 
and set in pure gold. 

Prophecy” says IVusliop New ton, is growdng evidence 
and as prophecy is a growing evidence of the iminutablc trutlis 
of (diristianity, so is history a growing evidence of the uni- 

* Tho hifi; of Mrs, Godolpliin ]»y Evelyn — EtliteiE^.ljy the Bishop of 
Oxford — Lonilou — 1848. V 

t Howe’s lives of eminent Christians. Vol. I. p. 
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formity of the effect of those truths upon tlic hinnau heart 
and conduct. The memorial before us, from which the dust 
of 150 years has just been w iped aAvay, bears fresh w itness 
to an ancient truth. Since the day, when tliosc of Cjesar's 
household held communion with holy Paul, down to the pre- 
sent time, all history has taught us to believe that religion 
may find its abode amidst courts and palaces as truly as in 
the cloister or the path of common life. Religion is inde- 
pendent of places and circniustanees ; hut, it is not inde- 
pendent of rules, methods, and observances. Daniel In'caili- 
ed freely in the atmosphere of a court, hut lluui he prayed 
three times a day with his face towards Jerusalem : and, so 
we sliall observe that the canau- of Mi-s. ( lofiolphin Avas one 
of purity and virtue amidst <‘orruption ami vice, hut il uas a 
regulated earem* ; her steps wcri' guided aiui ev'-arded i:c- 
caiisc they were found in#tlut old Avays of Clflrfsliau ohedi- 
cnee and tlutw 

jNIargaret Jilagge, youngest daughter of (h)loiK'l I'liomas 
Rlagge, of llorningshcrt h, (Iroom of th(^ jiedcJiamiiC'r to 
diaries 1, Avas born on the 2 ikI August, Dir>2. Her mot her 
was a good woman, and la'coming a Avidow wliilsr In i* ehil- 
dren Avere very young, managed the allairs of Jnu' family willi 
prudence and energy. 

The little Margaret Avas in her early ehildliood earrieii 
over to France with the old l)ueh(‘ss of Riehmoud, who (’un- 
signed lier to tlic care of the .(hiuntess of t Jmlloi (h 1'his 
lady, like most [iroselytes, Avas eager to (‘onvf i t r.il who eamo 
within her reach ; and even the tender years of liie little 
jMargarc't did not preserve her from religious ]){'rs( (mtion. 
Her tirmuess, says Evelyn, exposed her to lie ‘‘ ruddy 
treated and menaced ; .so(‘ as she was hecume a (.'onfessor and 
almost a Alartyr, before she Avas seven years oldd' 

M'^hcn she was cloven, her mother hro .glit Iku* to lie eon- 
firmed, and she Avas at once admitted to the Holy (^mimu- 
iiion. ‘M'h’oin that moment lorward,^' saysEAclyn “young 
and spriglitfull as shcAvas, slie Avas oliserviul to live, Avith great 
circumspeetion, ])rcscril)cing to horselfo a eonstant method of 
devotion, and certayue dayes of abstinence, that she might 
the better vacate to holy dutyes and gaine that maste ry 
over her appetite Avhicli Avith all other passions she had 
strangely subdm^l to my often admiration.” 

Margaret, oiijier return from Franco, lived Avith her mo- 
ther in London luntil the year of the great “ Pestilenec of 
sixty-five,” aa'1«:i they retired to live Avith Colonel Blaggehs 
rehitions, in Sijlolk. But a more gay and stirring scene 
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was soon to open upon her. The tender Margaret, while 
still a cliiltl, was appointed Maid of Honor to the Duchess 
of York. “ Tliis was indeed” remarks Evelyn “ a surpri/eing 
change of Aire, and a perilous climate for one soe very 
young as she.” Margaret lost her mother, and not long 
rffter lier ,Rf)yal Mistress. Her eoiiduct, wlien wuth the 
Duchess, is described in terms of wliat we might oousider 
pajicgyrie, diil wc not find amongst Margaret’s own papers 
proofs of llu' steadiness and clcvaliou of her mind. She had 
been in constant attendance upon poor Anne Hyde diiring 
her last illness, and after describing tlie far happier death- 
beds of her owoi motlier and other private j)crsous, she 
makes the following iK>te : — 

*‘ 'fho n lUad, a princess honoured in power, bad imieli 

imu'h . -f'nv, nin.cU ; she was full of nii'^pcakahh* torlur, 

and dit'il ( p(Juro*(.*rruturc) in doul>t of hn^ Kcligion, without the Snera- 
ment. or diviiu'. bv In r, liUc a p«n»ro wretch ; none rcnienjhert'd her jifior 
on;.‘ wevdv ; inme sorry for her: she was tost and tluiig al)OU<, and every 
»>ne did wlnil they w<ndd wiili tliat stately earea^o. \\ hat is this worhl. 
wlj.at is u're:itn«‘>.s, what to b( estcennal, or thonjilit a witt \\c shall au 
he sfi'ijO; without senee or reineiiihrynce* Ibit (hal, if we serve him in 
om* health, will give us patience in tun* sickness.’* 

From the Duchess of York’s service it seems tliat Marga- 
ret IVmgge w as transferred to tlio traiii of (Catharine of Bra- 
ganzji, (>iueeu of ('harles 11. Her ag(3 could scarcely' liavo 
exceeded sixteen wlieu siie drew np the following rules for 
her coiiduct iu tliis scene of temptation. 

* Mv MVJ*:, liY Goo's (Huack, wnuorT wniicii i can do nothing. 

“ I nin*;i, till Lent, laM' att; hallV an hourc after eight o'clock ; whilst 
])utnng on inorning cloaihcs, say the jnaver for Death and t!ic Tc Dcum, 
then presently to my prayers, ,aiid soe cither dress my selfc or goe to 
eluirch ]irji\ers. In dressing I must consider how little itsignifxes to the 
saveiijg oi my soule, and Innv foolish 'tis to he angrv about a thinur so vn- 
necessary'. Consider what our ISaviour sulftTcd. — O Lord, assist me. 

\\ hen I goe into the withdrawing roome, lett me consitler wliat 4 n\' call- 
ing is ; to ^nter^aine the Ladyt's, not to talk loolishlv to JMeii, more cspcci- 
idly the King; lett me consider if a Traytiiv he liatefnll, she that betiaves 
the soule ot one is niiich worse; — the danger, the sin of it. Tiicii with- 
out pretending to wirt, how quiet and ]»leasan(*a thing it is to be silent, 
or it I doe speak tiiat it be to tlic Glory of (ilod. — Lord, .assist me. 

“ Att cliurcli lett inc iniiul in what place I ani ; what about to ask, even 
the salvation of my sonic ; to whome 1 speak, — to tbc (iod that made 
me, redeemetl and sanctifyed me, and c.au yett entt %c off when he pleas- 
eii, — () Lord, assist me. i 

When I goc to my Lady Falmouthls, I ought to oikc paines with her 
about her Religion or else I am not her iVciml ; to sliAy example by calm- 
ness ill dispute, in never speaking ill of anvboilv tf> l?s?r hut excuscing 
them rather. • ‘ 
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Goe to the Qucene allwayes att nine, and then read that place con« 
cerning the drawing roomc, and lett my man waite for me to bring me 
word before publique prayers begin. If I find she dynes late, come downe, 
pray and read, namely, that concerning prayer; and think why I read, to 
benefitt nay soule, pass iny time well, and improve my vnderstanding. — 
Oh Lord, assist me. 

Be sure still to read that for the drawing roome in the privy chamber, or 
presence, or other place before prayers, and sue againe into the drawing 
room for an hour or soe ; and then slipp to my chamber and divert my- 
self in reading some pretty booke, because the Queen does not require my 
waiteing ; after this to supper, which must not be much if I have dyned 
well ; aud at neither ineale to eate above two dislies, because temperance 
is best both for soulc and body ; then goe vpp to the Queen haveing be- 
fore read, and well tliought of what you have written. Amen. 

Sett not up above halfc an hour after cleaven at most ; and as you 
vndress repeate that prayer againe ; butt before, consider that you arc 
perhapps goeing to slccpe your last ; being in bedd repeate your hyinue 
softly, ere you turne to slccpe. ^ 

If I awake in the night let /no say th.at (for which had collected 
many excellent passages which Evelyn found amongst her papers) Psalmo. 
Lord, assist me. 

In the morning, wakeing vse a short devotion, and then as soonc ns 
ever you awake, rise inunediately to praise him. The Lord assist me." 

Such were the rules which this pure-minded young crea- 
ture laid down for her own secret guidance. Believing, as 
we do, that a religious life must, to be safe, be fenced about 
by rules, and to be lasting, be constantly fed by holy though 
humble resolutions, we shall without further apology extract 
one or two more examples of Christian watchfulness from 
Margaret's Dyaryc.'^ 

** Be sure never to talk to the Kin^ ; when tlicv spe.'ik fdtliyly, tho' 
I be laughed alt, looke grave, remembring that of Micha (Malachi), there 
will a tvme come when tlic I.ord will hhiil vp his jcwells. Never med- 
dle with others* buissness, nor hardly ask a cpicstion ; talk not slightly 

of religion On Frydayes and Wednes-dayes I’ll eat nothing 

till after evening prayer ; and soe come downe as soone as ever the Queenc 
has dyned, without goeing to visitt, till my owne prayers are finished. 

The same will I observe the day before 1 receive ; vse to pray on those 
days by day light ; and early on Sunday cs, and think of no diversion till 
after ev^^niitg prayer ; to dyne abroad as little as possible, but performe 
my constant duty to God and the Queene. Assist me, oh* Lord ; A- 
men. 

Sing Psalmes now and then out of Sundayes. Endeavour to begg with 
teares what you aske, vnd O lett them he, oh Lord, my only pleasure. 
There are 3 Sundayes to come from this Saturday night ; pray one day 
earnestly to God for love, and against takeiiig his name in vaine, pray 
against intemperance and sensuality ; and tho other day for incekeuess, 
and against envy ; a^lother for fear and alliance, and against detraction. 

1 have vowed, if iv be possible, not to sett vpp past ten o’cloc)£ ; there- 
fore* before you engage in company, goe dowiie and read this, and he as 
much alone as yoi .^an ; and when you are abroad talkc to men as little 
as may be : carrj^^car prayer book in your pockett, or any thing that 
may decently keepefyou from converseing with men *' 
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That these rules and resolutions were meant for no eye 
but her own, is plain from the artless manner in which they 
arc expressed. It is just this which gives them value in our 
eyes, lieligion is, or ought to be, chiefly a mutter between 
man and his Creator. AVe have a dread of all religious con- 
fessioiis/of all spiritual records and writings affecting the wri- 
ter which are not of a strictly private and sacred cliaracter. If 
the safest support that poor human nature can lean upon is 
the everlasting Arm, so tlie safest witness to the tears, the 
straggles, of tlic tempted soul is the all seeing Eye, alone. 
And for God alone were JMargaret’s aspirations. Still she 
Avas ail orphan, she was almost a child, what wonder then 
that she looked around anxiously for a friend, in wliom she 
miglit confide. Such a friend she found iu tJie e.\cellent 
Evelyn. 

John Evelyn’s \vas no common character. Ilis was that 
honest pure spirit, which mixing however much in the tur- 
moil of the world, seems to lose nothing of its native bright- 
ness and transparency from the contact. lie was at once a 
man of business, a man of letters, a man of taste, and a 
man of God. Onoi of the few wdio could influence or chose 
to inllucnco the King arigiit, he allowed no sour scruples 
to detain him from a court wliere, however little iu his ele- 
ment, he miglit still be useful. He liad iioard often of tlie 
virtues of Margaret ; but, says he, to bclcive there were 
many Saints in that country (the Court) I was not much 
inclined.” Devout though he was, ]<iVdyu was no puritan, 
to turn w'itli averted eye from the gay young girl tripping 
over to the Duchess of Monmouth's rooms to rehearse at a 
comedy. Still, he knew enough of the court ladies to feel 
a little shy of a witty and brilliant young maid of honor ; 
and it was, probably, not without some little mi.sgiving that 
he found hirnsclf in Margaret’s chamber. Hcr’s however 
was a congenial soul.' She lived to bear witness to Ac truth 
to the pure all things are pure. Evelyn, when lie Iviiew' 
her, was charmed. Here was a young creature, full of j^outh 
and beauty, leading an angelic life at the wickedest court 
in Christendom, keeping the vows of a regular amidst a so- 
ciety of libertines. Those painted chambers of AVhiteball 
whose echoes rung with the ribald jests of Rochester, the 
heartless mockings of the merry monarch, iHe scornful laugh 
of Castlemaine, witnessed the silent prayers, the heavenward 
aspirations of this gently girl. From the Queen^s ante- 
room, the seat of scandal, gambling, and intr^uc, the secret 
sigh and stated prayer of Margaret went n|) like incense 
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from a clmrncl house. This creature/^ said Evelyn to 
himself^ 'Moves God; ’tis a thousand pittyes butt she would 
persist ; what a new thiuj^ is this, I think Paula and Eusto- 
chium are come from Bethlehem to White-hall ; and from this 
moment I began to looke upon her as sacred, aiid to bless 
God for the graces which shoonc in her. I dayly prayed for 
her as she had enjoined me, and she began to open some of 
her lioly thoughts to me ; and I saw a llagrant devotion, 
and that she had totally resigned hcrselfe to God ; and witli 
these Incentives, who, that had any sence of Religion, could 
forbeare to valluc her exceedingly 

And now wo arc let into a little secret in tlio fair Mar- 
garet’s history. It was not only her devotion to God which 
saved her from the snares of man. A less exalted, yet still 
an ennobling influence, was at work. She had long che- 
rished an attachment f(Tr Sidney Godolphiu^'^who returned 
her affection, and this engagement tended no doubt to 
heighten the maiden modesty and reserve of her conduct. 
" Being one day to visitt her” writes Evelyn, " she scorned to 
mo more tlioughtfull than ordinary. I asked lier what 
made her looke so solemnly. She told me, she had never 
a freind in the world. Noe, said I, that’s impossible ; I bc- 
leive no body has more ; for all that know you must love you, 
and those that love you arc continually your freinds. Butt 
I, who well knew where her heart att lliat tyrne was, asked 
her what she esteemed a certaiuc Gcutlemau beyond the 
Seas. Alas, says she, he is very ill, and that makes me very 
much concerned ; butt I doe not speake to you of him, 
Avhorac God will I hope be gratious to, but I would have a 
Film NO. In that name is a great dcale more than I can ex- 
press, a faithfull freind, whorne I might trust with all that 
I have, and God knows, that is hutt little ; for he whorae 
you meane does not cjire to meddle with nxy concerns, nor 
would ^ive him the trouble.” 

TReryis something very tender and touching in the pure 
friendship which thus sprung up between the man of fifty 
and the girl of nineteen. Margaret’s fortune was in danger, 
and Evelyn appliei himself to it’s care. He watched and 
encourjigcd these ardent aspirations of her heart for all that 
was good and holy. Seldom did he wait upon Margaret 
but he found in the little oratory, more occupied with 
the care of her soul than with worldly cares. But the con- 
templative jpar/ of piety claimed a portion only of her leisure ; 
she was full pf^ood offices to her friends, and to the poor. 
Devoted as he| heart was to Godolphin, it was still more 
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devoted to God ; sometimes she would talk of renouncing 
all thought of marriage and retiring wholly from the world. 
Our fair readers must not judge from the following confes- 
sions of Margaret to Evelyn, that she was lukewarm and 
calculating' in her affection for Gohlolphin, Her earthly 
attachments were warm, and only inferior in intensity to the 
devotion of her heart to religion. 

“ I rainc” writes she to Evelyn soc young as I tell you, into the 
world (that is about 14 yeares of age,) where no sooner was 1 entred, 
butt various opinions were delivered of me and the person whonie (you 
know)' WHS more favourable than the rest were to me, and did after 
sU'me tyuie d(?elare it to me. The first thing which tempts young weo- 
ilien ‘is vanity, and I made tliat my great designe. Ihitt Love soone 
taiiglit me another Lesson, and 1 found the trouble of being tycd to 
the hearing of any save liim *, which made me resolve tliat either he or 
none should have possession of your Erfiind. Heing thus soone sen- 
rible of Love my selfe, I was easily persuaded to keepe my selfe from 
givcing him any cause of Jealousy c, and in soe long a tyme never lias 
there been the least. 

This, vnder God’s providence has been the means of preserveing me 
from many of those misfortunes young Creatures meet with in the 
worhl, and in a Court espetially. At lirst woe thouglit of nothing but 
liveing all waves togeather, and that w'ce should he happ}'. Eutt att last 
he was sent abroad by his Majestye and fell sick, wdiieJi gave me great 
trouble ; and I allow M more tyme for Prayer and the performance of 
holy dutyes than before 1 had ever done,‘ and I thank God, found infi- 
nite ])leasure in it, farr beyond any other, and I thought less of foolish 
tilings that vsed to take up uiy time. Ueing thus changed my selfe, and 
likeiiig it soe well, 1 earnestly begg'd of God that he would impart the 
same satisfaction to him 1 loved ; ’tis done (my freind) tis done, avid 
from my soule I am thankfull ; and tho’ 1 beleive he loves me passion- 
ately, yett I am not where I was : my place is fill'd vp with him wdio is 
all in all. 1 find in him none of that tornicntiiig passion to which 1 need 
sacvefiec myselfe ; but still were wee disseiignged from the world, wee 
should marry vnder such restraints as were fitt, and by the agrccahle- 
ncss of our humour, make each other happy. Eutt att present there 
are obstructions : he must he per])ctually engaged in buissness, and fol- 
low the Court, and live allwayes in the world, ami soc have less tvrne 
for the service of God, which is a sensible atllietioii to him ; >^hci«foi’e, 
WTe are not determined to ]>recipitate that matter, butt to expect a 
while, and see hovV things will goe ; haveirig a great mind to be to-gea- 
ther, wliieh cannot with decency be done without marrying, nor, to either 
of our satisfactions without being free from the wi^rld. In short, serving 
of God is our end, and if wee cannot do that quietly to-geather, wee wall 
asunder. You know our Saviour saves, tliat all could not receive that 
doctrine, but to those who covdd he gave noe contradiction ; and if wee 
cn!i«i)ut pass onr younger ycares, 'tis not likely wee ^ould be concerned 
for marrying when old. If we could marry now, 1 don’t see butt those 
ineonveniencyes may happen by sickness, or absence, or death. In a word, 
if we marry it will be to serve God and to encourage one another day- 
ly ; if wee doe not,**tis for that end too; and wee knew'^God will direct 
those who sincerely desire his love above all other Considerations ; now 
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shonUl wee both resolve to continue as we are, be assurcil, I should be 
as little Idle as if 1 were a wife. I should attend to prayer and all other 
Christian dutyes, and make tlicse my pleasures, seeing I chusc not the 
eoiulition out of restraint and singularity but to serve God the better.*' 

The court duties and court atmosphere became more and 
more distasteful to Margaret ; at last she succeeded though 
with difficulty in gaining her liberty. After some unsuccess- 
ful attempts, she liad taken courage one day when Evelyn 
was present, to press her suit, upon the King and Queen. 
She obtained leave to resign her place, and prepared at once to 
leave the court. One Sunday night, when most of the com- 
pany had gone, Evelyn waited on his fair friend to her cham- 
ber ; there falling on her knees she blessed God as for a 
signall deliverance ; she was come out of Egypt, and now in 
the way to the Land of Promise.*' Her eyes sparkled with 
joy, whcji the following tnorning, she set her foot on tlie coach 
which was to carry her from Whito-liall. The retreat that she 
chose Avas with Lady Berkeley of Stratton: but poor Margaret 
did not find at Berkeley House the quiet which she had ex- 
pected. The Lady of the House was not inclined to allow 
her guest to keep out of sight, and the late Maid of Honor 
found herself still in a crowd ; sighing for retirement. Her 
longings for a single life of devotion to God returned with 
increased force. Evelyn used every argument that could 
induce her to be less severe upon herself and Godolphin ; 
many were the grave and quaint reasons wliich he brought 
forward in favor of matrimony, but for some time in vain. 
As the summer advanced, Lady Berkeley carried her young 
charge to Twickenham, whence wc find Margaret writing to 
assure Evelyn that she would take care of her liealth, and 
drink the Cow's milk in the morning," 

In the country she found more fime for those devout ex- 
ercises which liad been disturbed by the hurry and distract- 
ions of a London life. On ordinary days she spent certain 
houfs in praying with her servants, repeating her “ Course," 
in learning by heart, noting and collecting* what she had 
read. On Friday, it was her custom to fast, and spend the 
day entirely with (3-od ; whilst on Sundays she early rose to 
employ the sacred hours in prayer and praise. 

From such a course, to which she would gladly have dedi- 
cated all her dscys, the transition to the gaieties of London 
must have been sudden and severe. But she was obliged to 
tear herself away from the shady walks of Twickenham to a 
very differenjt jjeene. A play was to be acted before the 
King and Qu^n, in which none but those of " illustrious 
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quality” were to perform ; and Margaret was summoned to 
take a part. Her beautiful person, happy memory, and ready 
wit had distinguished her as an actress when Maid of Honor. 
33ut she had no wish to shine on such occasions, and took a 
part in the Qiicen^s Comedy only because she could not well 
reYuse to obey the orders of the Court. Evelyn says that 
she liad long refused to visit the public theatres, and found 
herself most unwillingly obliged to take a part in a play 
again. The little account which he has left us of Margaret’s 
conduct on this occasion may be studied wdth advantage by 
any ladies who arc inclined to venture on the experiment of 
private theatricals. 

Pew could meet a trial of this sort so well prepared to defy 
vanity and levity as was Margaret. Yet she evidently did 
not think the stage a fit place for one who would avoid the 
chance of temptation. We can fully enter into her scruples ; 
a very slight acquaintance with the social history of those 
days will suffice to inform us that nothing turned the heads 
of both actors and spectators more than a Court Play. It 
mattered little whether the subject were sacred or profane, 
whether the scone Avere inspired by the devout genius of 
Racine or the lighter wit of Drydcn, Avliethcr Madame de 
Maintenon presided or Catherine of Eraganza ; the effect 
on the fair actresses scorns generally to have been the same 
— vanity and ill disguised levity prevailed. We admire the 
pious artifices of Margaret, who amidst all the pomp and 
splendour of the stage, and laden with jewels, retired into a 
quiet corner of the tiring room, and under pretence of con- 
ning her part read her book of devotions. This was done not 
from vanity or affectation, but, says Evelyn, “ to divert and 
take of!' her thoughts from the present vanity, wdiich from 
her soule she abhorred.” After the play he escorted her to 
Berkley House where she repaired thankfully to her oratory 
and Avowed never again Avill I come within this temptation 
more Avhilst I breathe.” 

Soon after this Margaret was privately married to Godol- 
phin, my Lady Berkley and a servant of the bride only being 
present. Evelyn had what he calls a ^‘freindly quarrcll” 
Avith Mrs. Godolphin, for having on this one occasion denied 
him her confidence. The young pair did not live together 
for^me time after the marriage till they had^ made their 
Eamilyes and Equipage compleate.” In the mean time the 
bride ATcnt abroad with Lady Berkley, whose Lord had been 
deputed on a mission to the Court of France, to take part as 
plenipotentiary Ambassador at the Treaty (jf Nimeguen. 

VOL. IV, B 
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They left England early in November, and in due time ar- 
rived at Paris, where Mrs. Godolphin spent four months 
witli little satisfaction. Amongst other visitors, of whom as 
usual she had more than she liked, came a Ilomish Priest. 
His arguments, however, found no acceptance with so sound 
a Church-woman as Margaret. The amount of superstition 
which she found to prevail, surprized her ; at the same time 
she was not blind to whatever of good remained in the Ito- 
raish Church at Paris. The nunneries, in particular, pleased 
her, and she observes with justice that if they were abused 
it was no fault of theirs. Early in the following April she 
returned to England. 

And now began that period of short lived but deep hap- 
piness, that wedded bliss,^’ for which the earnest and affec- 
tionate nature of Mrs. Godolphin was so well adapted. Eve- 
lyn fitted up for her a pretty habitation in Scotland Yard, 
and when Godolphin waited on the King at Newmarket, 
his wife visited her old and faithful friend at Sayes Court. 
One desire of Margaret^s heart alone remained unsatisfied ; 
she earnestly longed for a child. Thus passed away two 
happy years, when she found herself about to become a 
mother. 

Alas ! that an event so fondly looked for, should bring so 
much of sorrow’. * On Tuesday 4tli September 1C78, she 
gave birth to a sou. Oil the following Sunday, Evelyn 
was called out of church by a note from Godolphin ; 
Margaret was dangerously ill. On the next day the gentle 
patient sank under her sufferings, Evelyn holding her liand 
and receiving her latest breath. 

Qual si lamenta perclic qui si rauoia. 

Per viver colassu, non vu>. quivi* 

Lo refrigerio dell’eterna ])loia. 

So died Margaret, as she had lived, submissive to the 
will of God, loving and beloved. Years passed on, the hand 
of old age began to press upon Evelyn, but his memory of 
Margaret was freish as ever. We can sympathise in the 
feelings which impelled the old man of seventy to raise a 
memorial to his loved young friend. We can picture to our- 
selves the venerable Evelyn in his study at W ootton, pausing 
to wipe away the tear which rises whilst he writes the talc of 
Margaret^s short but saint-like course. We can see him 
pacing slowly through his evergreen walks, full of the mixed 
memory of past. He is recalling by turns the splendour, 
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the wickedness, the festivity^ the pollution of Charles" 
Court. He traces the career of the King to that memorable 
Sunday evening which his pen has so vividly described. 

I can never forget the inexpressible luxury and prophane- 
ness, gaming and all dissoluteness, and as it were total for- 
getfulness of God (it being Sunday Evening) which this day 
schinight I was witness of, the King sitting and toying with 
his concubines, Portsmouth, Cleaveland, and Mazarine &c., 
a French boy singing love songs in that glorious gallery, whilst 
about 20 of the great courtiers and other dissolute persons 
were at Basset round a large table, a bank of at least 2000 in 
gold before them, upon which two gentlemen who Avcrc witli 
me made reflexions with astonishment. Six days after was 
all in the dust.""* 

From the rcmcm]}rance of such disgraceful scenes, Evelyn 
must have turned with a sad satisfaction to the thought of 
one, who, amidst all this wickedness, was pure and good. 
Full of her long remembered graces and virtues he thus ad- 
dresses her, And now, oh blessed Saint, how dost thou 
shine above ! What a Circle of Starrs diadems thy Temples ! 
What a Jubilation amongst the An gel Is at thy access into 
the Gloryous Hierarchy Blessings on her memory ; and 
on thine too her faithful and fond biographer ! 

Such was the English Church-woman of the seventeenth 
century, Margaret being dead yet speaketh. Her"s is 
no singular testimony to the truth : the names of many 
godly w^oineii occur to us, who, in that age of trial and 
reproach proved their faith by their works. Tlierc were 
Letticc Viscountess Falkland, Frances Countess of Carbery, 
Mistress Farrar, Mary Evelyn daughter of !Mrs. GodoU 
phiii’s friend; these and many other women noble and gen- 
tle illustrate the history of our Anglican Church in her days 
of greatest adversity. Spirits like these w^ere not to Ijc dc- 
terred from the quiet course of a holy life, by the sneers of 
the Cavalier, or the menaces of the Puritan. These piouS wo- 
men walked with steady but fixed steps in the path of loyal- 
ty to their King, and obedience to their God. Bigots wc are 
not ; wc can well allow that female cxeelleiice is to be found 
whether in the chaste seclusion of Rome, or amidst the pure 
enthusiasm of Geneva ; but, as English Churchmen, w(' 
fruTikly own our admiration of tlie character* of the devout 


* Kvelyu’s Diiivvf Fell. QuoteJ *»v tlio Kditor of Mrs. ChxIo 

pbin’s Life. 
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women of the Anglican Church. We observe in them a calm 
self-denial, a high-toned devotion, a well-ordered fervour, 
which commands our respect. Especially in the days of the 
great Rebellion, the character of our Church-women stood 
out in bold relief to the wickedness and hypocrisy of the 
times. Amongst them was to be found a strength and dig- 
nity of mind, a grace, a firmness, a repose which reminds us 
of the Cathedrals in which they worsliipped, of the services 
in which they took part. The daily sacrifice of prayer and 
praise, the solemn chant, the pealing organ raised them 
heart and soul to God above. The oft recurring East re- 
minded them of what He had suffered who is the great Head 
of the Church ; the frequent Festival taught them what man 
can do, when God is with him. 

No stately pew, separated them, in pride and perfume, 
from their poorer fellcfw worshippers. They were devout 
without being ascetic ; they used the world but did not abuse 
it. Minds such as these does our Church form, wherever, 
whenever, her rule is loved and obeyed. Slic gives a free 
course for the devout affections, the holy aspirations of the 
female heart. She regulates, not chills, the ardours of holy 
women. She leads them from the patli of enthusiasm and 
excitement to the plain road of daily duty. She wins from 
self-sufficiency and vanity, to humility and self-sacrifice. 
Her daily services, her lessons, her oft repeated Psalms, sup- 
ply all the wants of the enquirer, and build up all the ffiith 
of the mature Christian ; they are ever at hand to warn or to 
cheer in weal or in woe. Our Church watches by her child- 
ren through all their days. She it is who takes the mother’s 
babe, and offers it all besprinkled with tlie waters of life 
to Him whose love is even greater than a mothcr^s. §he 
guides the tender child in the ways of Christian knowledge ; 
she calls the growing youth to every firm resolve and holy 
vow ; she rejoices with the bride in her chamber, she wel- 
comfSs her from the bed of pain ; she mourns with the widow, 
and dries the tears of the childless. All this she docs, not 
by any undue arrogatiou of authority, but by leading lier 
children from theiruselves to God. Hence the simple faith 
and child-like purity of those who follow the rule of the 
Church as did Margaret Godolphiu ; hence their fitness to 
engage AvithoutHistractioii in all needful worldly duties, whilst 
still they lead a heavenly life. 

English women in India ! If this little sketch of the life of 
a holy sister fall into your hands, let it remind you of the 
high privileges^ the higher responsibilities of your lot. It is 
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not for a life of vanity or idleness, that Providence has call- 
ed you from your island homes. Remember what England, 
what India expects of you. England bids you support the 
character for piety and virtue which her daughters bear 
around the globe : India, whose men are tyrants, and whose 
vt'omen slaves, must know how good as well as how free her 
Western sisters are. If India is to be regenerated, the women 
of England must be half-workers. — Your’s it is, not only to 
refine and soften our lot, but to exalt and elevate our cha- 
racter : to yoty t belongs to shew how purely, how holily 
the Christians nve : your sacred duty it is to feed the flame of 
religion, to cherish those feelings of reverence for holy things 
which in busy man too soon grow cold. The climate, the 
country, the state of society arc against you ; but, remember 
how Margaret Godolphin, amidst a darker moral atmosphere, 
struggled to win her way to Heaven. May we say of you 
what Bishop Wilberforcc has so well said of her : — “ Nei- 
ther the licence of those evil days, nor the scandal and 
detraction with which they abounded, ever touched her in 
spirit or in reputation. Verily she walked in the flames of 
the fiery furnace and felt no hurt, neither did the smell 
of fire pass upon her ! In what strength she lived this life 
these pages have declared. They have shewn that ever by 
her side, conversing with her spirit through its living faith, 
there was a fourth form like unto the Son of God.’'* 


Introduction to Life of Mrs. Godolphin— slightly altered. 
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II. 

miNCE HENRY OF PORTUGAL AT SAGRES^ 

“ The Lusitauiau Prince, who heaven-inspired 
To love of useful glory roused mankind, 

And in unbounded commerce mixed the world,” 

Thomson. 

These few stanzas are intended to convey ^sketch of the 
.Portuguese Prince, Henry, Avho was sur-named the Naviga- 
tor. This extraordinary man, the ornament of the fifteenth 
century, was a younger son of John 1st by Philippa of Lan- 
caster. After distinguishing himself in the wars in Barbary, 
he devoted his energies to maritime discovery, and commer- 
cial enterprise. He was the most enlightened patron of that 
exploring courage, which braved at last the Cape of Storms, 
and possessed itself of the lavish products of Malabar. He 
fixed his residence'^ says Mr. Murray at Sagres near ("ape 
St. Vincent where his eye rested continually on tlie vast 
ocean, and there collected every information and every aid 
wdiich the infant sciences of geography and navigation could 
then furnish. He afforded to successive adventurers the 
means of prosecuting their discoveries ; while the deep in- 
terest shown by him in their various attempts throws a pecu- 
liar lustre around this hazardous pursuit.’^ 

It is not too much to say that the principal motive of his 
energy, appeared to be the desire of spreading the religion of 
Christ. His noble memory is embalmed in the patriotic 
Epic of his brave but unfortunate countryman, the poet Ca- 
moons. 

I. 


There is a castle on the Lusian shore, 

That proudly stands u])on a hoary steep. 

The great sea with its everlasting roar 
Rolletli beneath its waters dark and deep,' 

Nor distant doth his watch St. Vincent keep,* ** 
Seated upon hj^ mist-enveloped chair. 

By night the troubled sailor’s heart doth leap 
To catch that form ; he breatheth forth a prayer. 
And confident of help, forgets his late despair. 


* “ Nor distant doth his watch Sf , Vmcent keep,^* 

** A few steps below the monastery is Cape St. Vincent’s chair, a scat 
f)f stone not hewn bv tlic hand of man, and siipposed to have been occu- 
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II. 

Thorc was a Prinoe who sought that lonely ]>laeo. 

Put not througli weariness of life he came. 

No dull ascetic he ; of courtly grace 
Of nohlc pcr.son and of goodly name, 

Jfe trod like one who pondered deeds of fame. 

And as he paced along that hreezy lea, 

Tlis eyes, lit up by hope’s pale-burning flame, 

Their glance directed to tluj southern sea. 

As mid the waves some haven were, where he wouhl be 

IIL 

And there he gathered men of bronzed cheek, 

And brows deep fretted by the l)i])ing wind, 

To whom of hidden islands would he speak 
And sunny shores reserved for them to find. 

Then, when bright eyes bespoke the eager mind, 
lie told them, trade was not the noblest aim 
The merchant owmesd, but welfare to mankind. 

And both by lips and living to proclaim, 

AVlicrc’er the anchor fell, Jesus, the Saviour’s name. 

IV. 

And ships were mustered in deep Sagres* bay, 
Porgetful now of inountain-heaving wave. 

With furled sails, like wings composed, they lay, 

Their figured prows the waters softly lave — 

Tlio’ some there were, that floate<l o’er their grave, 
lie who had seen them in such gentle mood, 

Had not believed their destiny to brave 
The noisy terrors of the tempest rude : 

Like slee])ing swans, they rested on the trantpiil flood. 

V. 

Around a table in the castle hall. 

The thoughtful couelave sat in council wise, 

AVhile Henry heard the varying plans of all, 

AVatching each speaker, with his gifted eyes, 

Ami now perchance, some ancient man would rise. 

His finger pointing to the maze-like chart. 

And urge in lofty tones, the high emprise. 

While as his scheme he hastened to impart. 

With hope prophetic beat each listener’* eager heart. 


])i5d by the Saint himself ; and still the Portuguese •lariiier sailing along 
this iron coast, sees thro’ the rolling mists, the Saint upon his stormy 
throne, and fervently beseeches him to g\ude the ship in safety over his 
own troubled sea.” 

• Lord Carnarvon. 
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One morn in haste, went forth the nbrapt command ; 
Two anchors rose from out their gravelly bed. 

Two ships, with gleaming sails, turned from the strand. 
And U^sseiiing in the South, from vision fled, 

Like spirits dis-encumbered of their dead. 

’Twas whispered, — in the watches of the night. 

An Angel to the Prince’s turret sped, 

Gilded the enterprise with promise bright. 

And urged to action with the early morning light.* 

VII. 

And time passed on, and all the ships began 
Their solemn venture on the unknown sea ; 

And first the Hovers knew their Prince's plan 
No idle whim, when like that queen of glee, 

Sweiit Venus springii^ up, august and free. 

Thou, O Madeira, rose before their eyes : 

Green were thy mountains girt with many a tree. 

Silver thy streamlets mid the wihl rocks rise,” 

** Surely we sleep” they said " tis not for us the prize. 

VIII. 

Along the burning Afric coast they passed. 

Till Bojador opposed his stormy wall, 

And that stem harrier battled with at last. 

Then, in glad gratitudo forgetting all. 

Silent they gazed upon the Senegal, 

And where the noble Gambia broke in view, 

Flowing towards ocean with an eddying fall ; 

While all around was beautiful and new'. 

As once, perchance, it seemed to Ilanno and Ins crew, 


IX. 


Across the w-aters of the Southward sea 
Away they sailed, the messengers of Trade, 

And where that sea made pleasant melody 

On those strange shores, or mid rich islands played, 

In busy exile, there awhile they stayed ; 

Then backward sped, as if no more to roam ; 

Like that fond bird by dreary floods dismayed, 

Who back returning to the Ark did come, 

Failing to find on earth, a resting place like home. 


* “ The despatch pf the first two vessels was determined so suddenly 
one morning, that it was believed the Prince bad been favoured with an 
especial revelation upon the subject during the preceding night.” 


Busk’s Spain and Portugal. 
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X. 

\tni wliilti l»is slii]>s vveic on Uu* main, 

"I'lie I’rince rrinaiiied on shore with eager miml. 
Watched from the turret high the heavenly 
Fancied amid tlie miirnitirs of the wind, 

\ strain congenial with his hope to find. 

Or u'liiuh'rcd thoughtful by the solemn shore, 
Wljose <lark rocks with resisting ri<lges bind 
The proud sca*s might, or on the breeze would pour 
Sonu^ lofty antliem swelling with the Inllow’s roar. 


XL 

Or was lie sa<l ? his ardour never cools, 
lie ditl not miss the flatterer’s spceclics fair; 

No charms for him, the ring of giddy fools, 

Tlic dance, the jest, the glitter ami the glare. 

Fa- or on tliosc who nohle actions dare 
Cometh at times a faintness and a. woe, 

A sense of lonencss, almost a ch^spair ! 
iSec at the crucifix he hcruls him low. 

Seeking that peace from Heaven, earth has to hesfo;- 


XI L 

ihit while no ship is riding in the llav. 

What other forms above the stern rocks )>aee ? 

When! <lo these matrons slowdy wend tlieir way ? 

is that maiden of a gentle grace ? 

Wliy steals the tear across her pallid face ? 

Far rove the loved,’’ they answer, ^‘o’er tliis nifiin, 

"Pheir graves n])oii the sea would leave no trace. 

We might not kneel there,* oh ! this doubtful pain, 
AVears out the heart, would they were safe rcturiuMl agai 

XIII. 

And tints lived on this Prince of energy, 

His age’s genius, and his country’s pride. 

Once, it is told, he left his al-rie. 

And to the splendour of the palace hied ; 

I5ut where the music of the sounding tide ? 

‘‘ Ami where the thrilling hopes the wild breeze gave, 

“ And where my solitary dreams ?” he cried, 

Back turned he to the rocks, back to the wave, 

Near all he loved shall be his home, and there — his grave. 


* “ Their graves amid the waves would leave vo trace, 

** IVe might not kneel there 

The sea, the blue, lone sea hath one,* 

He lies, where pearls lie deep — 
lie was the loved of all : — y4»t tiouo 
t )\T his low bc<l may w eep,” 

AFn'! Hr. MANS. 
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XIV. 


This was the merchant in liis noblest mood, « 

He felt that commerce was a high emprise. 

And traders were blest messengers of good. 

Where life was deemed a mission from the skies. 

See ! temples on the new-found shores arise, 

List ! tis Christ’s name breathed on the evening air, 

A Christian, hymn in solemn cadence dies ; 

Yes ! for the Christian merchants have been there 
Preaching the creed of hope to sons of dark despair. 

XV. 

He midst the good may claim a glorious name. 

Speak not too harshly if his zeal was bold, 

If conquest mingled with his better aim. 

Never did he, like Pella’s youth of old* 

To spread a namc,^his every project mould ; 

Twas power he sought, but still that power to wield, 

Not for the vain display of pomp or gold. 

But that new hearts to Christ and truth might yield, 

And the good seed might flourish in the world’s" bare field. 

Moucott. 


* Pella^s youth 

Unus Pcllajo juveni non sufBcit orbis.” 


Juvenal. 
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III. 

THE REVD. HOBART SEYMOUR AMONG THE JESUITS." 

^r. Seymour’s book is, in our opinion, in many respects 
an unwise and an unsound one. It systematically under- 
states the doctrine of the Church of England. The current 
of the controversy is so shallow and inane, that it is hardly 
possible to conceive it would have been tolerated, save for 
an introduction to the Jesuits by a Roman gentleman hold- 
ing office at the Papal Court.” We have all been used to 
credit tlxis effective body with some mastery of sentences and 
skill in discussion.. Who is to believe that their picked men 
the Padre Generalc — the professors of the Collegio Romano — 
persons, as it is admitted, of the highest attainments, most 
scientific education, and loftiest rangd of intellectual power — 
among them, those who hold the chairs of Dogmatic Theolo- 
gy and Canon Law — had never once thought of an answer 
to how the Virgin or the Saints hear the prayers of men ? 
(p. 113) or to the distinction between the supremactj and 
authority of enactments, and their infallibility ? (p. 1 18) 

Who is to believe that a casuist of the order of Ignatius Loyola 
— can have seriously concluded, that because, in her ninc- 
tccuth article, the Church of England has maintained that 

as the Churclies of Jerusalem, Alexandria and Antioch 
liavc erred, so also the Church of Rome hath erred,” there- 
fore she confesses herself to be fallible ?” (p. 143) 

Perhaps as extraordinary a specimen of Mr. Seymour’s 
principles of argumentation as his volume presents occurs 
in the place to which we have been referring. It has usu- 
ally been considered by controversialists that tlie Church of 
Rome both has claimed, and does claim to be infallible. Bi- 
shop Beveridge, in discoursing on the passage of the nine- 
teenth article above quoted, mentions that the Church of 
Rome seems to be principally aimed at in this place ; %liat 
being the chief, if not the only particular Church that ever 
pi’ctendcd to infallibility.” Barrow, in his Treatise of the 
Pope's supremacy f an instrument, to ado]4 the language of a 
modern critic, which like the mighty telescope of Hcrschcl, 
brings up from the abyss of space a countless multitude of 
luminaries wliicb hide themselves from the search of unassist- 


Mornings among the Jesuits at Rome. Rv the Rcyd. M. Hobart 
8evmour. Imiulon. Scelcvs. 1849, 
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vd visiua/' quci^Co a Tioin Ibc lil'th Liiicmii Conn 

oil, declaring the Pope the judgii of the whole Church ; dc 
nnmi ccclcsia jus hahet judicandi^’) and declares it the tenor 
of his bulls 'that whoscover rashly darcth to thwart his will 
shall incur the indignatieu of Almighty God, and' (as if that 
were not enough) ' of Saint Peter and Saint Paui also.' 
Ho proceeds to say that " the greatest tyranny that ever was 
invented in the world is the pretence to infallibility the 
drift of the doctrine being that the Pope may call a com • 
pany of Bishops together to establish what he liketh, which 
over after must pass for certain truth to he contradicted 
Ijy none." Indeed, further than this, Pius 11, held that to 
appeal from the Pope even to a council is treason and heresy ; 
because all authority in detemnning controversies is forni - 
ally and en'cctually in him.* As a more recent authority, 
wo may refer to that renjarkablc volume hy Mr. Newjuan 
wliich, it has been well said, will be his own principal ob- 
stacle ill recommending his new viev/s ;t — we shall find 
tlic following language ; — 

“ The Cliuvcli of Rome is in fact led on to profess to know iif)t oiilv 
iiifulUbly, but completely. She fwr/im by chnmini^ the power of infalli- 
bly detcrminiiig throughout the range of the zVposUes'^ kiiowleilge, of 
Hccurate delincntiou in all such lesser matters os they would not l)e abh: 
to realize to themselves as certain, of rendering e<|ually vivid all those 
tnarvellous traces* of things iiivisijjle, which iti the tirsi; inspired teaeln'rs 
\vou!d gradually melt from distinctness in their outlines into dim dis - 
tance, or into minute intricacy of detail. And, in conscrpieuce, she is 
led on from the profession of uniform precision, to that of universal know- 
ledge.” hevtnrw oh fka Prophdical Ojjice of the Church. 2ttd Edit, 
p. 109 . 

And such, we presume, is the opinion of the great body 
of Uic Divine.s of lloniisli, and of Protesting Clmrelies, that; 
the doctrine of the infiillibility of the Chiircli of Home is au- 
thoritatively maintained ir lier standard confessions, and 
assumed as the foundation and the justification of her canons 
and\lecrces. Ordinary men, presume, w^ouhl as soon at- 
tempt to catch a sparrow with a pineli of salt, as a Jesuit 
with the doctrine that the Church of Rome does not claim 
to be infiilliblc. We feel we shall not be believed cxceiit Mr. 


i 

* RishopTjiylor, Liberty of Prophesying. Ch. vii. 
t Quoted from nu able “ Examinatioir of Mr. Newman’s Theory of 
Developments,” in a preface to Dr. Mobcrly’s Stnnnns of the (heiU For/ij 
Third JEditioii. 
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tScyraour speak for himself; and so begin with a spoeimcii ol 
Ills prelusive flourishes. 

“ lie,” (the ‘ reverouJ professor of Dogmfitie 'fhcolo^y in the Collej^io 
ilommio, hnving iirst mooted two disgniccfully false syllo^»;isiu.s) “ pro 
eivdcd with great quicUness to arrange his argument again. 

TIic ("hui’ch of Christ in all her parts, claims to be infallihle. 

The Protestant Churcli of England ihes not claim to be iiilalliblc. 

Therefore the Cliureli of Eiiglund is not the Church of Christ. 

“ The ordinary mode of rejdying to this would have been by (knying 
the major, namely, tliat the CImrch in all its ])arts claiiiied to he infalli- 
bh* ; and this would have opened the tvhole question of the infallibility 
of the Church, wliether as a whole in the Church in general, or in a part 
as the Church of England. I felt however in my secret soul that theiL* 
was another mode of dealing with it. I had iu years long past pon- 
dered the matter well and thoughtfully, and many years’ experienee ami 
research alike confirmed iny feeling. 1 hii<i never expressed it in ]>iivatc.. 
nor had I employe<l it in public ; and I thought tliat the present was an 
occasion the most titting possible to ailvance it. 1 knew that my present 
controversy was with an able and learned man, and not only so, but uas 
with one of the most hiffiumtial Jesuits iu Koine, assisted by another 
member of the same onler, profoundly Ycvse<l in the Canon Law, and 
therefore p(.‘(:uliarly competent to deal witli my argument. 1 felt there- 
fore disposed to try it, lam free to confess that I was somewhat ncr~ 
voaa in adoanchuj a position so nilerhj vntriecl, cspeeifilly considering 
the talents ami Icuruing of my opponents ; but 1 felt that He, whose I 
was, and whom 1 desired to serve, and who had hitherto so w'onderfully 
sustained me in many an arduous struggle, would turn my success or 
failure, to some good aeeouut, by wdiich itis truth would he maintained 
and His gospel glorilicil. So after some moments’ pause for relleetion, I rc- 
tpiested my oppoueut to repeat and kindly to write his syllogism on paper.” 

The Professor w^ote it, as wc have given it above ; — and 
Mr. Seymour proceeds : — 

Having read it carefully, I drew ray pen over the word ‘ Englaud,’ in 
the minor autl in the conclusion ; and writing the word ‘ Koine’ in its 
stead, I returned the pa])cr as my answer. It ivas as follows — 

The Cluindi of Christ, in all her ])arts, claims to be infullible. 

The Church of Rome does not claim to bo infiillihle. « 

Therefore the Church of Koine is not a part of the Church of Christ. 

On handing it to him iu this altered form, I remarked <piietly that 
if his syllogism was legitimate as against tlie Cluireh of England, it 
must be ecpuilly legitimate against the Church of Home ; and tliat tliore- 
fore he could not deny its comdusivoness. 

“ The moment he road it ho laughed heartily but good-humour- 
eilly me, and said that the Church of Rome dub claim infallihility : 
and expressed surprise at my minor, so ])alpably incorrect, and there fore 
containing a statement so easily confuted. His eom|)aiiiou joined bin; 
ui his merriment, and they botli seemed to j i'joico in a viefory so oasil v 
and so completely gawied. 

I 'vas in no other de,T:ree affeeto<l by this, than t » foi l thuMkAil tle’t ii 
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jrave me a little space to collect myself anil to express my argument witli 
precision ; I therefore calmly reminded iny friends, that the Church of 
Rome had on any occasion asserted her own infallibility ; — that 
some of her members^ and some of her individual divines had, without 
any authority from her, claimed and asserted it for her and in her name ; 
blit that she had never, in any form whatever, either claimed or asserted 
it licrsclf. 

“ They replied with one voice, tliat the Cliurch of Rome had always 
and ill all places claimed and asserted her infallibility — that it was frequently 
done ; and so well known, and so universally recognized and admitted, that 
they wondered how I could mean to question it. They spoke with evi- 
dent surprise, marvelling how I could think of making so strmye and tin- 
usual an asscrlion ; and their surprise seemed so natural, that even 
though they were Jesuits, I felt they were sincere. TTtcy toere really and 
truly surprised. (/) 

I answered with cool and deliberate words, shewing by my manner, 
that 1 w'as conscious of the truth and reality of my position, and that I 
could not be turned from it by a laugh. 1 answered that tliere was no de- 
cree of any general Council-* that there was no Bull of any Pope — that 
there was no Canon or Article of an authoritative nature in tlie Church of 
Rome, which asserted or claimed infallibility for that Church. I reiuind- 
ed them, that this my statement was clear and cx])licit, that it was of sucli 
a nature, that if it vs'as untrue or founded on an untruth, it could most 
easily be confuted ; and all they bad to do was, that which I now ehalleu- 
ued them to do — to name the ilecrcc of any Council, or the Bull of any 
Pope, or the authoritative Canon or Article, which cloiincd or assci ted 
infallibility for their Church. 1 added that the terms of our ]uescnt 
conference required, that as lie claimed infallibility for bis Churcli, he 
.should produce the authoritative document asserting that claim, or he 
should at least state when and whqre it was authoritatively asserted. 

“ After some moments’ pause, he said he could produce siivcral instances, 
and named the Council of Constance, the Council of Basil, the Council 
of TTorciicc, and several other lesser authorities. I knew each of the 
decrees to which he referred ; and therefore when lie saiil that one asser- 
ted the supremacy of the Church of Rome, as the mother and mistress of 
all Churches ; and that another held that every soul was subject to the 
the Roman Pontilf, at tlie peril of his salvation ; and tliat others still as- 
serted that every man must be obedient and owed obedience to the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter ; and others again that it belonged to the Chureli of 
Rome to interpret Holy Scripture — when he said all this, I remiuded him 
that all this was beside the real question — was nothing to the real ])oint 
before us — that ray assertion was, that no received Decree or Bull, or other 
authoritative document of the Church of Rome claimed infallifjiUty, and 
that he answered me only, by ])roducing some which elaiincil supremacy 
and authority. 

** lie said that supremacy and authority implied infallibility. 

I answered by an Emphatic — No !” 

Our Socrates then argues how the law of the land may bo 
supremo and authoritative^ but not infallible ; — and pro- 
ceeds ^ 

My opponent here did not deny the principle I had thus laid down ; 
but he seemed puzzled and perplexed, at finding that all his documents 
failed in the precise point of asserting infallibility. lie referred to scvcTal 
others, which he had not already named ; hut in a moment after, he gave 
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them up as inadequate ; all, wlieu examined, were disposed of by my pre- 
ceding answer. 

“ I shall never forget, while I live, the spectacle of these two Jesuits, 
able, leariieil, and subtle aa they were, and long habit.uatt‘d to controversy, 

yet so completely perplexed at this turn of the argument, as to he looking 
at^onc another, and consulting and endeavoring to iind an answer sutfi- 
cidlitly plausible.’* pp, 1 13 — 149. 

Now the candid reader will no doubt find with some sur- 
prise, and it may be indignation, that all this startling novel- 
ty and utterly untried position is about as old as the hills. It 
was advanced in pretty much the same words as the llcvd. 
M. Hobart Seymour gives it, some two hundred years ago, by 
tlie llomanist Cressy, in a famous passage of his E.vomolotjesis 
and is referred to by Tillotson, (Rule of Faith, II. 4. 5.) A 
man used to boast of the vastness of his research, that he 
has read “a good deal of the writings of the Fathers” — 
the controversial writings of Cardinal Ucllarmine, I3os- 
suct, aiid all the ablest controversialists in the Church of 
Home — also the works of the ablest English writers in an- 
swer to them — and had for many years been seeking a mas- 
tery over the intricacies of these questions’^ may certainly, 
without any great breach of charity, be presumed to have 
discovered this profound remark in books so well known as 
those we refer to ; especially as Cressy^s testimony was — as is 
also well-known — matter of great offence to several eminent 
llomanists. Besides, the thing itself is notorious, that the 
Church of Rome has not decrctally limited the sphere of her 
infallibility, At Rome, it is accounted to rest in the Pope in 
Cathedra ; the doctors of the Sorbonne place it in general 
Councils. There cannot be a Jesuit with any pretension to 
argumentative acuteness who is ignorant that his Church 
has studiously excluded the word infallible’^ from her Bulls, 
Sessions and Decrees. The very objection which Romanists 
have made to Chilling worth’s writings is that he combats 
the w'ord infallibility with too great success, insomuch, ^ that 
if this word were once forgotten, or but laid by, his argu- 
ments would lose the greatest part of their strength.” 
It has been a part of Home’s policy to claim this infal- 
libility for the supreme power in the •Church, without an 
overt declaration of what that supreme power is. It is in- 
correct to say that only supremacy and authority, and not 
infallibility, are asserted in the councils of Constance and 
Basil. The former, in its fourth session, defines That the 
Synod, lawfully gathered together in the Holy Ghost, and 
making a general Council, and representing the Catholic 
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Cliurcli militant, hath a p(mer hhimedtaiely from (Jhrhf !•? 
whidi cvory man of 'whatever state or dignity, though it he 
tlie Pope himself, is bound to yield obcdicncc^^ ; — to which 
ilic Council of Tlasil adds that this is a Catholic verity, 
and whoever shall op])ose it shall be accounted a heretic/^ 
Of what quality i.s'the j)owcr, derived from Christ Ilimscif, 
to rule every state and dignity, and even the Pope, ij' not in- 
faUible ? What inanity to harp upon tlie omission of the 
word, when alas ! the Ikhir; is only too palpably every where 
assumed. We ^voiidcr not at Mr. Seymour’s unwillingness’^ 
to reply to the smart question of the professor of Canon Law, 

why is it that Protestants arc always charging the (’liureh 
of Home with arrogance and prosumj)tion and blasphemy, 
for claiming infalliijility, if, as it would now appear from the 
argument, she has never claimed it ; and why do you and 
others make it a groiind^of charge against her, if you really 
believe she is not liable to tliat charge ?” The answer wliicli 
lie at last gives is puerile and fond enough to outrage the 
commonest understanding. With wliat face can an honest 
man aver that he fenotos that the Clmrcli of Home has never 
claimed or asserted infallibility, at the same time that he must 
be aware that she affroutiugly assumes it on groxmd anterior 
to decrees and arguments — as a first truth in reliance on 
which she dispenses with the Fathers ; and so backs her pre- 
tensions by her acts, that her very genius is to pcrsiiado the 
imagination of the reality of those pretensions which would 
become only more questionable were they dccrctaliy insisted 
on ? 

Our next comment will, except we greatly err, show no! 
only that Mr. Seymour systematically understates the doc- 
trine of the Church of England as expounded by her stan- 
dard divines, but also that he again exposes himself to sus- 
picion of what looks very like plagiarism. The passages 'wci 
refer to occur in au early part of the volume, and toucJi upon 
the ijiinisterial power of binding and loosing. A reverend 
Padre” had waited upon him, under information that lie w'as 
an Anglican Clergym*an, wishing to withdraw from the 
Church of England and liold communion with the Catholic 
Church. * 

This gentleman informs our author that there arc two 
distinct powers conferred upon a priest, — the one inlicrcnt in 
his priesthood and in every priest ; — a po'wer over the literal 
and natural body of our Lord, the power of transubstantia- 
tion ; the other not inherent in his priesthood, but ceded hy 
the bishop, the power over our Lord’s mystical or spiritual 
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body — the power of ab.solutioii. Iii few words, he held that 
a priest can celebrate mass, but cannot forgive sins, without 
the bishop’s sanction. 

Tlien, argued Mr. Seymour, there can be no elTicacy in 
the absolution which he reads, and which the canon of 
tlfe mass requires him to read. Absolution being part of 
the mass, assuredly if he can celebrate the latter, he can give 
the former. And now let our author speak for himself. 

“ Ills answer to this was very remarkable. He had no way of escape 
but one, and that one be did not hesitate to adopt, lie said that the ab- 
solution involved in the mass is of no value or oificacy, — that it is only a 
general abs<dutiou of ])ersons of whose sins the [)riest knows nothing, and 
of wliose repentance be knows nothing, and therefore it is of no ctlieacy or 
value, and has no clfect ; for, lie eontinneil, if the persons have rejiented, 
then God has already forgiven them, and if they have not repented, then 
this alisolutioii in tlic Mass cannot help them.’^ — p. IG. 

This miscritpulous admission will, we imagine, to most peo- 
ple?, appear to convey the indisputable Homan Doctrine, that 
wlicreas persons may attend Mass without that aurieuiar coii- 
fc.ssion whieli is enjoined on all penitents, and essential to 
personal absolution, the general declaratory form of absolu- 
tion contained in the service of the Mass is not effectual for 
the loosing of uneonfessed sinners. Mr. Seymour, however, 
who appears to have no head for any thing, and never dreams 
that a Jesuit priest, in the admission that God has forgiven 
the repentant, implies such penitents as have confessed and 
received private absolution,* waits patiently for such a turn 
in the couversatiou as may allow of his availing himself of 
so importanL an admission. 

After some oracular sentences about what is termed the 
religious movement at Oxford and in Germany, tlie Jesuit 
inentions that lie thinks the Church of England very incon- 
sistent to\vards herself, in admitting the ancient ami Catho- 
lic sacrament of penance, or, as lie explained it, recognizing 

* “ It is not to be marvelled, that so groat a difference nppeareth between 
the doctrine of Rome and ours, when we teach repentance. They imply in 
tin? name of repentance much more than w^e do, Wc stand chiefly upon 
the due inward conversion of the heart ; they more upon works of external 
show. We teach, above all things, that repentance which is one and the 
same ;&;om the beginning to the W’orhVs end ; they a saci^mental penaucc of 
their own devising and shaping. We labour to instruct men in such sort, 
that every soul which is wounded by sin may learu the way to cure itself ; 
they, clean contrary, would make all sins seem incurable unless priests 
have a hand in them. • 

Hooker. E. P. vi. 6. 
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the power of absolution, but not exercising it. Mr. Seymour 
explains that it is the clergy^s duty and constant prac- 
tice to exercise all tlie power whicli, and neither more 
nor less than, the Church designs to confer on them : — but 
that she confers ^*only a power to declare or pronounce au- 
thoritatively God’s absolution and forgiveness of sins a'nd 
then, on the Jesuit’s admission that any judicial absolution 
of a priest, made upon erroneous judgment as to the repen- 
tance or non-repeiitancc of the sinner, is void, (an admission, 
by the way, unaccountable in one of that Church which 
Hooker declares to have brought in a strange preposterous 
course to absolve before satisfaction be madc,^') he sets down 
this extraordiaavy miracle of sagacity. 

** I reminded Iiiin that lie had made two admissions, or rather had 
laid down two things, whieji seemed to me all-iinportant in this point. 
In the tirst place he had freely stated, that ?/* f/ie ainner had not repeated^ 
then the absolution of the priest, liowcvei* pronounced, was ‘ void.’ In the 
second place he had frankly stated, at the commencement of our conver- 
sation respecting the absolution in the mass, that if the sintier had indeed 
repented, then the absolution was useless, inasmuch as lie was id ready 
absolve<l by God ; and having on repentance received forgiveness from 
God himself, he did not need the absolutic)n of man. ft would he revers- 
ing the. words, and reading, not Svliatsoevor is loosed on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven,’ but ‘wliatsoever is loosed in heaven shall be. loosed on 
earth.’ It was doing over again what had been already done by God Him- 
self. I stated that every man in England, on heaving his statements 
respecting the power of absolving, would argue that if the sinner 

did repent, the absolution of man w\as useless, inasmuch as he had already 
the forgiveness of God ; and if the sinner did not repent, the ahsuliition, 
on his own shewing, was void, as arising from an error of judgment 
in the i»riest. I added, that this was a process of reasoning which ought 
to be answered, and that I sbould feel glad if he could snp])ly me with 
an adequate answer, for if the point were placed in the form of a dilem- 
ma, I could see no way of esca]»e. As thus : — The sinner is repentant or 
he is not : — If he is repentant, the absolution is useless and unncces.sary, 
as God has already forgiven liim : — If he is not repentant, the absolution 
is void, .IS already admitted ; and therefore, under these cireiimstaTiees, I 
could not see any advantage in the judicial power over the declaratory 
pow^r,” 

No wonder that the shrewd Jesuit, “instead of endea- 
vouring to solve t^ie difficulty,^’ chuckled at the ignorant 
and provoking fallacy. We advi.se Mr. Seymour to learn the 
meaning of the terms of josuitical theology — repentance and 
so forth, hefor® lie commit himself to the merciless raHlerie 
which would “ try his prowess and break a lance with him ;** 
for let him be sure that, according to his present stature, he 
is not even a wasp among the pigmies. 

As to the criticism which he introduces ou Leviticus xiii. 
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about the analogy of the Jewish priest’s office in absolving 
from leprosy y and the Christian priest’s in abvsolving from 
sin, it is again borrowed, as is every thing (such little as 
there is) in the book, which is worth a moment’s consider- 
ation. Tlie enquiring reader will find it bodily in Bishop 
Taylor’s Dissuasive from Popery, section xi, On imposing 
Auricular Confession on Consciences •, — and again in Bing- 
ham’s first sermon on Absolution. Yet the learned Mr. 
Seymour, who is conversant with all the ablest writers on 
tlie llomish controversy, introduces it as though he had ne- 
ver seen it used in liis life. 

New for the doctrine — that a priest in the Church of Eng- 
land has no privilege of Absolution at all — that he may de- 
clare and pronounce it to people being penitent, but so also 
may a woman, or a layman ; only they cannot do so autho- 
rilatwely, and the priest can. Just* as it requires an um/Ao- 
rhed ambassador to give effect to a sovereign’s pardon, 
though all may tell the criminal of his coming f)ardon.” 
This is exactly Mr. Seymour’s view of priestly absolution. 

We venture to think that herein he is not at one with the 
stand^'J divines of our Church, of wlioin, for brevity’s sake, 
wc shall (|uote but three, though it would bo an easy mat- 
ter to collect a long catena. Wc will take Hooker, Bishop 
Taylor, and Bingham, men, undeniably, of Christian mode- 
ration, and judicious appliance of profound research. 

Our first citation may be from the Ecclesiastical Polity : — 

“ It is tnir, that oiu* Saviour by these words, ' Whose sins ye remit, 
they arc rorniticd,’ did ox^xnw jndyes over our sinful souls, gave tiiem au^ 
thorily to absolve from shit and promised to ratify in heaven whatever 
they should do on earth in execution of this tlieir office; to the end that 
hereby, as well Ids ministers might take encouragement to do their 
duty with all faithfulness, as also liis people admonition, ghidy with all 
reverence to he oidercil by them ; both parts knowing that the functions 
of the one towards the other have liis perpetual assistance and apjiroha- 
tion, Ilow'heit all this with two restraints, which every jurisdiction 
in the world hath ; the one that the practice thereof proceed in due ofdcr; 
the other that it <lo not cxtenil itself beyond due bounds ; which hounds 
or limits have so confined penitential jurisdiction ^ that nllhough there be 
given unto it povjer of remiiiiiiff sin, yet no such sovereignty of power that 
no sin should be pardoiip.ble in mao without it. • 

% 

“ Now, albeit wc willingly confess with Cyprian, * The sins which arc 
committed against him, he only hath pow’cr to forgive, wlio hath taken 
upon him our sins, he whicli hath sorrowed and suffered for us, he whom 
God hath given for our offences ; — yet neither did Cyprian intend to deny 
the powder of the minister otherwise than if he presume beyond Ins com- 
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iiiissiuli to remit sin, where God’s own will is it should be retained ; for, 
against such absolutions he speaketh (which being granted to whom they 
ought to have been denied, arc of no validity) ; and if rightly it be consi- 
dered how higher causes in operation use to concur with inferior means, 
liis grace with our ministry, God really performing the same which man 
is authorized to act as in his name, there shall need for decision of this 
point no great labour. 

“ Strange it were unto me, that the fathers, who so much every where 
extol the grace of Jesus Christ in leaving unto his C'hurch this hein:eniy 
and divine poweVy should as men, whose simplicity had universally been 
abused, agree to admire and magnify a needless oflice. 

“ The sentence therefore of ministerial absolution hath two ctFeets : 
touching sin, it only declarcth us freed from the guiltiness th(*re(d’, and 
restored unto God’s favour; but concerning right in sacred a»id divine 
mysteries, whereof through sin we were made unworthy, as the ]>ower of 
the Clnireh did before effectually bind and retain ns from access unto 
them, so upon our apparent repentance it truly rcstorctli our liberty, loos- 
eth the chains wherewith we were tied, remitteth all whatsoever is past, 
and accepteth us as no less restored than if we had never gone astray.” 

The passage which we select from Bishop Taylor^s writings 
as most appropriate, and explanatory of the matter injiaiicl, 
is from the Preface to the Apology for authorized and set 
forms of Liturgy^ Section 45. 

For the forms of absolution in the liturgy,* though I shall not enter 
into consideration of the question concerning the quality of the priest’s 
power y which is certainly a very great ministry j yet 1 shall observe the 
rare temper and proportion, which the Church of England uses in com- 
mensurating the forms of absolution to the degrees of preparation and 
necessity. At the beginning of the morning and evening prayer, after a 
general confession, usually recited before the devotion is high and preg- 
nant, whose parts, like fire, enkindle one another, — there is a form of 
absolution in general declarative, and by way of proposition. Jn the of- 
fice of the communion, because there are more acts of piety and repent- 
ance previous and presupposed, there the Chiindrs form of absolution is 
optative and by way of intercession. But in the visitation of the sick 
where it is supposed and enjoined that the penitent shall disburden him- 
self T)f all the clamorous loads upon liis conscience, the Church prcjscribcs 
a medicinal form by way of delegate authority, that the parts of justifica- 
tion may answ^cr to the parts of good life. For as the penitent proceeds, 
so does the Church ; pardon and repentance being terms of relation, they 
grow up together till fliey be complete; this the tyburch, with the great- 
est wisdom, supposes to be at the end of our life, grace by that time ha- 
ving had all its growth that it will liave here ; and therefore, then also 
the pardon of sinsms of another nature than it ever was before, it being 
now more aettud and co'mplete ; whereas, before, it was ‘ in fieri* iu the 
beginnings and smaller increases, and upon more accidents apt to be. 
made im]>erfect and revocable. So that the Church of England, in these 
manners of dispensing the power of the keys, doth cut off all disputing^ 
and impertinent wranglings, whether the priesCs office were judicial or de- 
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rlarativej for possibly it is Ao/ A, and it is optatire too; and sonifithiiKj 
else yet, for it is ari emanation from all the parts of liis ministry ; and be 
never absolves, but be preaches or prays, «)r administers a sueranicnt ; for 
this ymw’er of remission is a transcendent, passinjij through all the parts of 
the ]»ricstly olficcs ; for tlie keys of the king<loiii of heaven are the pro- 
mises and thrcateiiings of the Scripture, and tlie prayers of the Church, 
au(V the word, and the sacraments, and all these arc dis]iensed by tlic 
priest, and tlicse keys arc committed to bis ministry, — and by the opera- 
tion of them all, he opens and shuts heaven’s gates ininistciially ; and 
therefore St. Paul calls it ‘ rerhina i econcifiatiouis/ and says it is dispens- 
ed by ministers as by ‘ ambassaxlors’ or delegates ; and, fherelore, it is an 
excellent temper of the Church, so to prescribe lier forms of absolution, 
as to shew them to be the results of the whole )>riestly oHice, of preach- 
ing, of tlispensing sacraments, of spiritual cure, ami authoritative drpre- 
vuiioft. And the benefit which pious and well-<iisposed persons receive 
by these public miuistrie.*?, as it lies ready formed in our blc^ssed Saviour’s 
promisti ‘‘nit sololmn iii cutis, ^ so men will then truly understand, when 
they are taught to value every iiistiiimcnt of grace or comfort by the exi- 
gmice of 11 pK'sirnt nee<l, as iii a sadness of sjiij-it, in an unquiet conscience, 
ill the arrest of ileal li." 


How JMr, iScyinour pretends to reconcile tliese three A)riii.s 
of ahsolutioii with Ids strange prcsinnptioii that it is the 

Tuiiid of Phigland that a Layuiaii can deehirc (lod's forgivc- 
nCvSM of sin, as well and as accurately as a Clergyman, but 
not so authoritatively/’ and that the Church of JOngland 
eonfers only a power to declare and pronounce authoritative- 
ly God’s forgiveness of sin/’ wo must leave him to explain. 
The only conjecture which wc can make about it is, that in his 
exuberant desire to gratify and indulge a taste for tlm arts/’ 
and to pander to the cravings of an unlicalthy curiosity to 
attend all the various services'* of the? Popish Chur(?h, to 
witness every ecreinonial, every exhibitiou of relicks, ordina- 
tions, funcral.s, veilings, revelries, Popes and proccssion.s, 
catacombs and cardinals, and then to belch up the undigest- 
ed mass for the prurient wonder of an excitable crowd, he 
has long neglected, or forgotten. Ids work as an evangelist, 
to intercede at the lioly table, and s])eak comfort and hope 
to the departing spirit. He may yet rue an independeu^c’* 
which lias made him independent of his preferment. 

The views of Hooker and Taylor are expanded and deve- 
loped with masterly precision by the learncci Joseph Bingham 
in his sermons and letters on Absolution, He maintains 
that there aro"^* 


“ Special acts or ways in which tlic ministers of Christ arc commission- 
ed or antliorizcMl to exemplify llicir power of remitting or retaining sins ; 
which, upon an exact enquiry, appear to be. these four acts of the ministry, 
whereby the benefit of absolution is ordinarily dispensed unto men. 

h — *‘Thc power of ndinistcring the two sacraments of baptism ami the 
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Lord’s Supper to all such as arc qualifieil to receive them ; which is, there- 
fore, called ‘ Sacramental absolution.’ 

2. — “The power of declaring or publishing the terms or conditions, 
upon which the Gospel promises pardon and remission of sins ; which is 
called the ‘ declaratory absolution of word and of doctrine.’ 

3. — “ The power of interceding with God for pardon of sins through 
the merits of Christ; which is * the absolution of prayer.’ 

4. — “ The power of exercising Church discipline and censures upon de- 
linquents ; which consists in excluding flagitious and scandalous sinners 
from the communion of the Church, and receiving penitents again into 
her communion, when they have given just evidence of a sincere repent - 
ance.” 

Baptism he names, after ancient authorities, the graml 
absolution of the Christian Church : for by it a]l men, w ho 
are admitted as living members of Christ’s mystical body, 
the Churchy receive certain and universal remission of sins/’ 
And 


“ It is certain the ministers of Christ are invested with a power, not 
only to administer this sacrament unto men, but also to judge, by certain 
rules of ])roi)ation, who are proper and capable subjects of it ; and accord- 
ing as they find them qualified or unqualified, by bringing them to the 
test of those rules, corrcspondcntly either to receive them, or to reject them 
from the privilege of baptism. Which is, in effect, to grant them, or 
not grant them, remission of sins ; because it is to grant them, or not 
grant them, that ordinary means, which is made by Christ the seal of re- 
mission of sins.” 

“ It is the very same,” he continues, “ with respect to their power of ad- 
ministering tlie other Sacrament of the Lord’s Suj>per. I'or that, also, is 
a means of convoying and scaling to men the remission of sins. So that 
as ministers arc empow'cred, by virtue of being stewards of Christ’s mys- 
teries, to admit the wortliy to a participation of the eiicluirist, and debar 
the unworthy, or scandalous and profane livers, fr()m the benefit of such 
communion ; so far they arc invested with power of remitting or retaining 
men’s sins, as being proper judges of men’s (pialifications for the reception 
or not reception of such a mystery, upon wliicli, in the oidinary method 
and dispensation of God’s grace, remission of sins is made to depend.” 

Even in the matter of declaratory absolution, the only 
position where they are at one, Bingham thus expands the 
views of Mr. Seymour. 

“ Besides the geiierglly declaratory absolution retained in our service, 
there is a more particular absolution appointeil to be given to single per- 
sons in some special cases ; that is, when men labour under troubles of 
mind and disquiet of conscience for any particular sins, which they make 
confession of to a ifiinister, with proper signs of a genuine, repentance. 
In that case the minister is authorized, not ouly to give them ghostly 
coun.sel and advice, but also the benejit of absolution ; that is, if, upon 
a just examination of their case, lie judges them to be real penitents be- 
fore God, then he may not only declare to them the general promises of 
pardon, but assure them in particular, that as far as he can judge of their 
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rase by the visible tokens and indications of tlicir repentance, he esteems 
them absolved before God, and accordingly declares and pronounces to 
them tlieir absolution. This is no infallible judgment, indeed, because 
one inuy deceive another hy s]»eeioiis pretences of repentance, which arc 
not always real ; but yet it is :is great an assurance, as a prudent, saga- 
<;ious, and pious minister of Christ can give to his fellow-creature for his 
satrsfaction, without particular inspiration.** 

Of the absolution in the ollicc for the Holy Communion 
Bingham remarks 

Here the declaratory absolution and the precatory arc evidently joined 
together ill the s^amc prayer ; for the ]n*ayer consists partly of a declara- 
tion of God’s promises to ]iardon true penitent sinners, and partly of an 
intereessioii with God for actual pardon for those particular siuners, for 
whom the minister then makes his ajiplication and address to the Throne 
of Grace. It is God, properly speaking, tluit blesses and ])ardous ; and 
yet when the prii^sts intercede with Gotl for these things, they are also 
said, in their way, to give blessing and absolnrion. All which fully eviuees 
intercession and prayer to he one .sort of ministerial absolution, as it is n 
means in tbe hand of man, whereby God is pleased to derive and shower 
down the blessing of his absolution upon his peo[#e.’* 

With one more short extract, avc uill conclude our repu- 
diation of Mr. Seymour as an assertor and vindicator of the 
doctrines of the Church of Jhjglaiid. 

“ Tlic ministers of Christ are constituted discretionary judges, invested 
w'ith power to examiue. both man’s faith and morals, and to exclude the 
RcandaUius and ]irofane, ami to rc-admit the truly iienitent upon their giv- 
ing evident tokens of a real conversion, ami bringing forth fruits meet for 
repentance. Tliey are Christ’s substitutes and vicegerents in his Church, 
binding ami loosing, opening and shutting, with the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven : which so long as they use according to the rules prescribed 
them by Christ, their sentence, though only ministerial, is of great eftect 
in the external communion of the Church at present, and will he found 
of force, as a prejudging forerunner of the sentence of the last day. For 
under these limitations, ami ]ireserving a dne prerogative to the infallible 
sovereignty of Clirist, it cannot be douhteil, but that wdioscsoevcr sins 
they retain, they arc retained ; and whosesoever sins they remit they are 
remitted to them.” 

We will now make more summary note of this egrej^ious 
claptrap, on wliich we may be thought to have already bestow- 
ed too mnclilaboux’. We fearlessly subinit^tliat we have sub- 
stantiated every count of our objection — that the book is 
unwise, unsou»»d, libellous of our Church’s doctrine, and so 
shallow and inauc, that if ever learned Jesuit did bear with 
such yaucherief it could only be to twitter at their misguided 
dupe. And this is just ouq of those volumes which, in the 
present age of unprccise profession, blatant laxity and false 
Prophecy, demand the sternest denunciation of all Cliurch- 
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men, Alas ! it is but one of a thousand. And therefore we 
have ventured to expose its fallacies with less measured 
severity than wc should choose {^fcncrally to be credited Avith. 

Still it has some curious facts in it, and some inferences 
which \yould be even valuable, if the least reliance could 
be set upon their accuracy. Its statements on the increase 
of Miiriolatiy arc pai?iful, and we fear too true ; tbouj^h we 
think that his friend the Jesuit imposed on Mr. Seymour*s 
credulity, in asserting his personal belief that some pictures 
of the Virgin are miniculoiis, because she imparts power to 
her favourite ones in order to induco the devout to pray 
before them. For wo fancy we can discern a progressive 
boldness in this person's demeanour, which sometimes out- 
strips the prudent limit, and seems to call for quarter. We 
mean that this very man who professes full belief that the 
Virgin answers pniyers offered before one picture w'hich she 
likes, and refuses those offered before a picture w hicli she 
docs not like," and^sserts and upholds the feeling of Italy 
to dw'cll on the chifdkrml of Clirist, to recollect that Mary 
had him enshrined in her womb, led him by the hand ainl 
heard his innocent prattle — in contradistinction to the feel- 
ing of (icrmany, wdicrc Christ on the cross is the ordi- 
nary object of veneration — this very man docs not approve 
of pictures Avlicre Mary is the chief or principal figure, 
thinking that though such things arc undoubtedly often 
done, and wlioii rightly understood, may be interpreted in 
an orthodox sense, yet are they not altogether justitiablc. 

One of the most singular parts of the. book rehearses 
seven tests given by Ilornan Canonists by which the fallibili- 
ty or infallibility of a Bull may be ascertained. However w’c 
suspect the Professor was merely playing the fool through- 
out. Certain it is, as Mr. Seymour remarks, that only one 
of them can he practically applied, mid that not without a 
true copy of the Bull. And the simple reply with which the 
learned proctor meets his objection is — my dear sir — nothing 
easier ! liefer to your Bishop. It appertains to his office 
to say li\\\h five ex CAithedra ! 

But perliaps thij gem of the volume is a racy little badu 
nagOy of which we must not deprive our Missionary readers, 
though we leave them to draw their own inferences from it. 

One of Mr. Seymour's reverend friends of the Collogio 
Romano assumes that the hand of God is with the Romish 
Church from the alleged success of her Missions. On this 
alleged success, our author professes not much faith. He 
had beard from a friend in America, he tells tlie Jesuit, of a 
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Vi^holc tribe of Iiidiaus marclicd down to the river, and with- 
out a word of instruction, sprinkled with water in the usual 
form, when, receiving each a little cross, they are told that 
they arc Christians. They then departed just as they came 
— as savage — as naked — as ignorant — the only difference be- 
iftg that each Iiad a cross round his neck. Now what said 
the Jesuit professor to this ? 

“ llo said that 1 was altogether niistakeifi, in doubting the reality of 
these conversions — that it was in tliis that tlic interposition of Cod was so 
clearly manifested — Uiat those conversions partook very mueli of the 
miraculous in tlieir nature, at least could not be accouuted for, often, un- 
less on tlie principle of a divine miracle. It was the great and good 
fiod setting his seal to the work of liis own Church. Tllcs(^ very In- 
dians, heathen and savage as they had been, were real converts ; and the 
proofs of the reality of their conversion are undoubted and conviucing : 
so inuc*h so, that after the missionary had left them— after he had remained 
absent from them for two years — after they had been left without further 
instructions of any kind beyond the memory of bis teaching — after be re- 
turmid to his missionary station at the close of these tw'O years, and was 
jfgjiin among those very Indians, he of course, as»wns liis duty, required of 
them to come to confessiou — to confess their sins that they might receive 
absolution ; he was agreeably surprised and indeed over-joyed, to find that 
iif;i one of them had any sins to euofess ! My friend went on to explain 
that there was no matter for the sacrament oi penance, as during these 
two years the Indians lived such convertcil Jives, such holy and Christian 
lives, that there was not one among them who had committed a single sin^ 
and therefore, had no sin to confess, and the missionary prit^st was unable 
TO confer absolution, inasmuch us there was no mailer for the sacrament 

All iliis nonsense Mr. Seymour never thinks of examining 
.and confuting by the ordinary laws of evidence (as a mo- 
ment’s reflection might convince a mere stripling how to do) ; 
but staves tlie Jesuit full iu the face to see wliothcr lie is 
truthful and earnest ! As he seemed to believe it all fully, 
the amiable enquirer would not wound his feelings ; but merely 
urged that the Indians having no sin to confess miffht have 
arisen from ignorance of Christian truth, for the best and 
wisest and holiest Christians arc conscious of sin. Can it 
be wondered at that the banter was persevered iu ? 

“ This suggestion he rejected and flung from him at once, and he eagerly 
added that the very missionary*^ (who liatl bupti/ed the very same Indians 
l•efcr^c<l to by Mr. Seymour’s American friend, w^o was witness to tlu*ir 
conversion) “was now at Rome — thnthit had just returned from Atne- 
riva, and was the Collegio Romano, where he had himself heard him 
narrate the facts ; ami as a proof beyond question tlu; reality of the 
conversions, and the holiucss of the Indians, he mentioned what he called 
a most wonderful miracle which had occurred, when the missi<niar\ 
was administering tlic holy comnniiiion .to them. lie was holding the 
host iu his fingers thus — iny friend suiting the action to the w ord - and 
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as the poor Indian was loo far from liiin, the missionary priest could not 
place the host in his mouth : the poor iimnblc devout Indian knelt so 
far away that the priest could not reach him, and — here uiy revcreiitl 
friend lifted his hands in an attitude of awe, looked devoully to heaven, 
and then earnestly and solemnly addressed me — the host flew out of liis 
lingers, flew over to the poor Indian, and flew into his mouth I M)h !’ 
he added, in a tone of the most reverential devotion, * the blessed 
Lord Jesus so loved that ])Oor savage, that he longed to enter into his 
heart, and thus miraculously flew into his mouth ! How anxious he was 
to get into him !* 

“ I could no longer doubt the sincerity of this priest. There was a fer- 
vor, an earnestness, a devotion of manner, that shewed he fully believed 
what he thus narrated ; and the personal eharaetc'r of the man was sncli 
that 1 Imd no right to doubt him after so solemn a statement. lit; uar« 
rated it as a miracle wrought by God in behalf of the Church of llotue. 
He mentioned it as illustrating the blessing of God upon tlie niissions of 
that Church. He, believing that the age of miracles is not yol; passetl, 
luit that miracles are still constantly working, imagined that his narrative 
would be credited by me. But it only proved to my mind, that the mission- 
ary priest had wickedly invenlPd the story to cjcalt and muyvify his own 
lahonrs, and. was now teltiny it among his brother Jesuits of the (Jollef/io 
Romano, that such of them as were simple and vredutous and superstitions 
enough to believe it, might spread it through the world, as a new testimony 
of (iod to the Church of Home. My rkvp:ukni> fimend kvioentlv 
llETiIRVEn IT, AND EXPECTED THAT I SHOULD BELIEVE IT (!!!) 
p. 

Is this possible ? Can infatuation tjo so far ? Is there, ml a 
hoax upon the very surface ? Does Mr. Seymour absolutely 
believe that from Ireland and the American Indies^ he and (his 
identical Jesuit missionary met at Home, ivtiere each, as an 
independent witness, so corroborated the portent of the bap- 
tismal conversion to the professors of the VoUeyio Romano, that 
by the best ascertained laws of evidence, it must be absolute 
FACT? Whether this be so or not. Got! save the Chiircli of 
England from such advocacy as his. 
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I. 


Stabat Afjitcr Dolorosa, 

Jiixtii oruooin lacrviiiosa, 

Duni pendobat Filius ; 

I jijiis iuiiniani gcinnitoin, 
Contristautcin dolcntcin.. 
IV'i'ti'aiisivit gladius. 

II, 

O f|unm tristis et afllicta 
Fiiil. dla beiirdicda 
iMat<*r utiigtnuti ; 

iiKX'Tcbat ct dolcbat 
lOt, f.iviiifbat, cum vidobat 
Nati pumas iiiclyti. 

HI. 

est bomo qiii jion flcrcfc, 
l.pMs.. inutrciu si viderct 
111 tant(» su|>i>licio: 

Quis posscf noil cuiitristai i 
Viam matriMu contcmplari 
Dolcutcm cum FiUo! 

IV. 

Pro pcccaiis ship, jjjeiilis, 

\'i<lifc .Tcsnui in torment is^ 

Kt. Ibij'clli.s siiliditnin : 

Vidit suuni didcciu Natum 
Moricntriii; dcsolatuni, 

Diiui ciiiisit spii'ituin. 

V. 

I’aa Miller, Ions amoi is. 

Me scntiri; vim doloris, 

Fac ut Iccum lugonin : 

Fac nt ardcai cormciini 
In aniaiido Cliristnin Dcum, 

I 't sibi coinplacoam. 

VI. 

Sancla. Mater, isiud aga^>, 
Cb'ueilixi fige plagas 
I/ordi nico valido ; 

Till nati vulnerati, 
d?on dignati ]>ro me pati, 
runas iiiccum divide. 


While t be dolorous motlftr, weeping, 
lly the Cross her watch was keeping 
Where Inu* Son extended hung, 
lie with fainting spirit moaning. 
Fellow ill her grief was groaning 
Tliat tlic sword llis bosom wrung. 


Ah! with pangs how deep o])prcssed 
Sin* whom nations own the hlessial 
Mother of the Son of God ! 

Stootl she sighing, stood she eryiiig, 
Uii relying, as descrying 
Of her noble Sou the rod. 


Mother of his Lord ilisceruing 
In such solemn penance inoiiruing. 
Is there who a tear denies ? 

Is there who in c(>ntcn){>liition 
Sorrowing views the Son and matron 
And witbliolds accordant sighs ? 


Sees she Jesus ill llis anguish 
For her nation’s trespass laiigui-sh 
Neath the torture and llu* blow j 
FiM>ni licr own sweet Son a dying 
Sees she all llis chosen Hying, 
While llis last He breatlieth low . 


Mother, had, of hive the river, 
l>e to me of grief the giver. 

Make niA^ feel inul iiiinirn with thee : 
'riiis dull heart to ardour moving. 
Grant that Him— Him only loving. 
Please 1 Cj^ist the Deity ! 


Do me this, niairou holy, ’ 
Fasten in my bosom throughly 
Scourgings of the Crucilied : [ He 
Sou thou bore, the vulnorous score 
Deemed it worthy Knffcriiig'for me. 
Then the pains with me di' ido. 
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VIL 


¥:ic me verc tceiim flcit, 

Ci’ucifixo coiidolere* 

Donee ego vixero : 

Juxta criieem tecum starc^ 

Te Ubenter soriarc 
In plait^tu dcsidero. 

VIII. 

Virgo virginum pvieclara, 

Mihi jam non sis amara, 

Fac me tecum ])langcrc ; 

Fac ut portcni Christi mortem, 
Passionis ejiia sortem 
£t plagas rccolere. 


Make uic truly with thee rue iiic^ 
Ami, while life remains, renew my 
Sorrow ut the Saviour’s tree ; 
Frequent would I there attcn<l thcC;, 
Willing in thy wailing blend me. 
Wailing for llis agony. 


Virgin, o’er all virgins peering ! 
Show me not thy hitter hearing, 
Grant me all thy throes to shave ; 
And me fashion Christ’s oblation, 
Deatl), or stripes-caeh lot of ])nssiou 
Once— or o’er again to bear. 


IX. 


hae mo plagis vnlnerari, 
Cruee hue inebriari, 

Ob auiorem Filii. 
Inlhimmatus et accciisiis 
Per to, Virgo, sim defensus 
Iti die jiidieii. 


F;io mo erucc custodiri, 
Moito Cluisii jjrscniuniri, 
Confoveri gratia. 
Qumnio corpus morietur, 
V'ao ut anim-i: tionctur 
PaKoiisi gloria. 


Sinit with scourges ne’er deny me. 
At the Cross to satisfy me. 

On thy Son’s dear love to stay 
Set the judgment, virgin matron. 
Be of me intlaincd the patron. 

Aid me in tliat dreadful day. 


Grant I Ijy the Cross he guarded. 
By the death of Christ be warded 
’Comfort of His grace receive. 
When this dust to dust I roiider. 
Grant that Paradise’s splendour 
He my quickened spirit give. 
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V. 

A SHORT LIFE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL, IN SANSKRIT VERSE/ 

Wc believe we violate no confidence in speaking of the in- 
itials J. M/' as standing for the name of Mr. John Muir, 
and we believe we shall confess the breaking of no coin- 
maudinent when we admit that wo envy Mr. Muir his share 
in the work of evangelizing. His three principal works 
now form a very valuable series. In the first — tlic Mala- 
imrikshd — he treated of the principles which ought to guide 
a reasonable and responsible being in making choice of a 
religion. In the second — the Khrishta-mdhdtmya — he nar- 
rated the events of tlie earthly sojourn of the Founder of 
(Jhristianity. In the work before us he describes tlie life and 
doctrines of the Christian Apostle to the Gentiles. In the 
composition of each of these works Mr. Muir has employed 
Sanskrit verse. He has always found, (he tells us in his 
Preface) among persons interested in the propagation of the 
G' »sp(d, a liberal appreciation of the advantages of the medi- 
um Jiorc employed ; “ but” (he adds) as this may not he 
inconsistent with an impression that I overrate the impor- 
tance of Sanskrit for the secular and religious instruction of 
the Hindus, I wish to take this opportunity of stating brief-- 
ly the view I entertain of this point, and of expressing my 
sympatliy with those who arc endeavouring to diffuse the 
Gospel, as ivell as secular knowledge, though otlicr chan- 
jicls.^^ Mr. Muir’s views, on this point, being the same as 
our own, wc transfer his remarks to onr pages with pleasure. 

It is well kiiown,^^ — lie remarks — “ that the class of Hin- 
dus who are well read in Sanskrit, is small. This class, 
Jiowevcr, is highly influential, and is spread over the 
whole of India. It is one, therefore, which should by 
no means be neglected; but, on the contrary, should 
receive that measure of consideration which its importance 
demands, and, like every other class, should be addressed 
in that particular way which is most likely to engage its 
Jittentioii, and conciliate its good will. THiis last object can 
be best attained, as far as the mere medium is concerned, by 
the use of Sanskrit, the sacred and classical language of 


* Paula Ciiaritua.— A short Life of the Apostle Paul, with a sum- 
uiavy of Christicin Doctrine, as unfoltlctlin his Epistles. In Sanskrit Verse. 
IW J. M. 
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Ifilulu relij^ioii and literature/^ lie adds — with a gravity 
unintentionally humorous — that For the benefit of those 

Pandits, who have not a very complete knowledge of Sans- 
krit, but may be gratified by being addressed in that lan- 
guage, it is expedient that the Sanskrit original should l)c ac- 
companied by a vernacular translation/^ To our mind — that 
sentence is instinct with fine feeling and sound doctrine. With 
a mind of less genial charity and courtesy than Mr. Muir’s a 
man might be tcm})tcd to sneer at the ^^gratification of being 
addressed in Sanskrit” on the part of a Pandit who had 
not a very complete knowledge of it” — but how much more 
of wisdom is there in Mr. Muir’s good-humoured arrange- 
ment for tlic combined gratification and instruction of the 
supposed en([uii’cr ! In another x)art of his ])rcfjicc M r. 
Muir makes a remark which wc welcome as auotlicr indica- 
tion of his similarity in sentiment with ourselves. lie says — 
It may be observed, by the w.ay, that the study ol’ Sans- 
krit, so far as circumstances will admit, l)y youths who 
liavc received a good Eiiglisli education, is higldy to be 
recommended, both as laying open to them the ancient 
literature of their country, of wliich it is natural that 
tliey should wisli to liavc some idea, and also as tciuling 
to destroy tlie inllucnce of the Pandits, and their prestige, 
as the only hierophants of the esoteric religion of their na- 
tion.” From a recent Educational lioport wc learn that the 
desirableness of this has been cordially recognised by the 
enlightened Government of these Provinces, 

Ent it may be asked — granting that the employment ol' 
the Sanskrit language is advisable, why write in Sanskrit 
verse ? The answer is — ^for the sake of clearness and simpli- 
city, The employment of verse” — as Mr, Muir states — 
is conducive to this end by obliging the writer to complete 
each sentence within a single slokc, as generally speaking, a 
regard to elegance does not admit of a dilferciit practice. 
It therefore becomes necessary to break up the matter into 
diort sentences, each containing a distinct and direct state- 
ment or proposition, with few secondary and supplcmciitul 
clauses, and not of ^uiy length.” Sentences of two, or even 
three, slokcs, or couplets, being however occasionally alloAv- 
able, Mr. Muir has availed himself of the licence where- 
ver a rigid adhcarcucc to the rule would have too severely 
craiipcd the expression of the sentiment. In its clearness 
and simplicity Mr. Muir’s verse seems to ns as if it 
had been modelled on the best and chastest portions of the 
iYmihjmyi, {Ul favouriic fonuof compo:dtiou i^ thal of a 
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dialogue between an enquirer and teacher— a form which, in 
the case of Sanskrit, conduces to perspicuity in a degree best 
appreciable by those wlio know how inucli of the obscurity 
of the argumentative treatises of the Hindus is chargeable on 
llicir elliptical way of introducing and meeting objections 
w^th scarcely anything to distinguish, at first siglit, the pas- 
sajje conveying the objection, from that conveying its solu- 
tion or its refutation. 

The Paula Chariira is divided into ten chapters, the 
contents of which arc as follows ; — I — The conversion 
of the Jews, the murderers of the Lord Jesus Christ — II — 
the regeneration of St. Paul — III, IV, V, his three jour- 
neys — YI — Ins a1)odc in prison — Yll — liis arrival in Home — 

VIII — .a description of his dovotcdiicss and other virtues- 

IX — a summary of the Christian iloctriuc established by 
St. Paul — and X — a concluding exhortation. The copy he- 
fore us contains an English version as well as the Sanskrit. 
As the verses are numbered to facilatc reference, this ver 
sion is calculated to serve as a lielp towards acquiring some 
knowledge of the Sanskrit language. From the number of 
ilu ological terms necessarily ciujiloycd ia the work, it is 
calculated to be of peculiar service to those who aim at qual- 
ifying themselves to labour efficiently as missionaries. Ver- 
sions in Hindi and Bengali arc promised. 

As a fair example of the manner in which Mr. Muir 
treats his subject we annex his own literal version of his ac- 
count of “ The llegcncration of St* Paul.” 

Tl.c disciple sjiys : 1- 1 liavc heard how the Christian religion advanced 
in Jenisalcm, and in the land of Jtidsca. 2. I now wish to hear how that 
new faith was further spread in other countries. 

The teacher answers ; 3. I shall relate the history of that energetic a- 
ijostle wlio most especially disseminated the Christian religion in foreign 
lands. 4 . There was in the city of Jerusalem a certain young man nainiMl 
Said, who afterwards by change of ap])cllation. was culled Paul. 5. Horn 
of Jewish lineage, he hccanic the disciple of a certain celebrated teaolier, 
and was instructed in the Mosaic scriptures. (>. Ueitig learned in all the 
tenets of the Pharisaic sect, he practised, with great strietiiess, liis pater- 
nal religion. 7. And, continually serving Clod with great devotion, ho 
strove, according to- his knowledge, to uphold that religion which had 
been divinely revealed. 8. Put having failed, froitf ignorance, to embrace 
tlie religion w'hich Jesus had promulgated, he regarded the pious servants 
of the Lord as tutlleii away from the true faith. Thinking in his heart 
that they w^ere opponents of pure religion, he iniagiiiml that tlndr ])nnish- 
ment was pleasing to God. 10. When the holy Stephen was slain hy 
stoning, he consented to his death, ami became an assistant thereat. 1 1. 
^Vitli great zeal persecuting the Christian church, he sci/(‘d both men 
and women and caused them to be iin]irisoned : 12. and wlfcn the rulers 
took comiscl to put them to death, he assented thereto, in the madness 
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of llis rftgt'. ItL Ooiitiimnlly striving to root out llicir I’l'ligiou, l»e COlU * 
pc4leil the tiriiiil disciples tu blaspheme Jesus. 

11. At length, being intent on seizing the Christians who dwelt in 
foreign countries, Saul resolved to travel to a city called Damascus. 16 
And in order that the Jews of that place might render liini assistance, lie 
set out with letters from the chief priest. l(i. At midday, when he arriv- 
ed near that city with his attendants, suddenly a great light from ab^ve 
shone upon them. 17. Hein g precipitated to the ground by that light, 
more dazzling than the glory of the sun, Saul heard this voice, “ ^il, 
why pevsccutest thou me?” IB. On hearing this, he asked, '‘Who art 
thou, Lord,” and received this answer, " 1 am that Jesus whom thou por- 
seeutest.” ID. Again asking, “ 0 great Lord, what shall I do ?” he re- 
ceived from Jesus the following command : 20. “Rise, and go into tliis 
city ; and there thou shalt receive clear instructions in regard to that work 
to wliich thou shalt be appointed.” 21. Saul’s companions who had be- 
held the light, and heard the voice, but saw no one, stood fixed, in asto- 
nishment, 22, But Saul, who remained entirely blinded by the excess of 
light, was led by the hand, and brought into Damascus by his compa- 
nions 23. For three days he continued devoid of sight, and neither ate 
nor drank. 

21. There dwelt in that city a certain disciple named Ananias: to iiini 
the Lord appeared, and sent him to Saul, 25. Conformably to that com- 
mand, Ananias went to Saul, laid lus hands ou him, and thus addressed 
iiim: 2(). “ Brother, that Jesus who was seen by thee in the way, halli 
sent me to give thee sight, and to coimnunicate to thee the Holy Ghost.” 
2/. 'riion, as it were scales fell down from his eyes, and forthwith his 
sight, wliich had before been impeded, became clear. 

Mr. Muir's first work, the Mata-partkshd^ was — humanly 
speaking — the occasion of the coiivctsion of an amiable ami 
intelligent Brahman who had undertaken its refutation ; and 
who can say to what that one conversion may eventually 
lead ? May this latest of his admirable labours be at least 
not less blessed in its fruits* 
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VI. 

PURSE VERSUS PEDIGREE. 

CHAPTER in. 

The sun had already commenced his daily course, when, 
on the hdlowing morning M. Levrault arose, and opening a 
window, looked around in vain for the numerous castles he 
had. wished should bo visible from his domain. Nothing 
met his view but a number of cotton factories, situated along 
the conr.s(3 of the Sevres, which glared conspicuously through 
the open foliage. At first he felt annoyed, but became re- 
assured, when he considered that the valley wnfn narrow, 
and it was unreasonable to expect that all the castles of 
the country, shovdd be crowded into it, merely to afford him 
an agreeable prospect. Narrow-minded people might object 
to having kSo many factories near their dwellings ; but 
M . Ijevrault flattered himself that he was nothing less than 
a prince of manufacturers, and was not by any means asham- 
ed <»f r.ho mariner iu which his wealth had been acquired. 
The view before him was indeed suflicient to call forth the 
most agrc^eable associations. All around breathed of noth- 
ing but the pomp of Baronial grandeur. Ilis people were 
to be seen passing to and fro on every side ; his hounds led 
out for exercise by a couple of huntsmen, gamboled about 
iu tire fresh morning air, and his horses covered with rich 
trappings were paraded up and down by his grooms. His 
gardeners were smoothing the walks of his park, and watering 
the green sward. Peacocks in all the glory of their plumage 
strutted about upon the lawns, and swans glided gracefully 
on a pond surrounded by willows and aspens. On every 
side were; to be seen evidences of wealth, which filled the 
owner with pride and complacency. It seemed to him, that 
all the sounds from the valley, the singing of birds, the 
murmuriugs of the breeze, the falling of water, the discor- 
dant cries of peacocks, the cackling of fowls in the court- 
yard, the neighing of horses, and even tlie barking of dogs, 
resolved themselves into one voice, loud as the roar of the 
ocean, whielv proclaimed M. Levrault the happy owner of 
three millions. He descended into the pflrk dressed in a 
rich Cashmere morning-gown, and joined his daughter who 
had been there for some ti^ie. 

Laura felt already at ease in the atmosphere of luxury 
and elegance, moving and breathing therein, as if it had 
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been her natural element; only one wish remaining to be 
fulfilled : to change the hated name of Levranlt, which, like 
the princess in the fiible, was to licr the ass’s skin, covering 
her from head to foot. The details given by M. Jolil)ois 
produced exactly the effect intended by that cunning dis- 
sembler. If the story of the presentation at Court, iiY- 
flamed the hopes of the father, the history of the loves of 
Fernande and Gaspard, took equal hold of the imaginatio7i 
of the daughter. Not that her feelings were very sensitive 
on the matter, for vanity had already obliterated all the 
sciithucnt in her nature. The touching talc of the two lov- 
ers so suddenly separated by death, the unhappy fate of 
Madlle de Chantcplure, swallowed up by tlio raging torrent, 
had very little interest for Laura; but the obstinate fidelity 
of the Vicomte dc Montfiampiin excited her imagination. 
To cause Gaspard to become faithless and perjured, appear- 
ed a task worthy of her ambition, and formed a new attrac- 
tion to the splendid career she had shaped for herself. As 
for the Vicomte, his path was now open ; he had only to 
shew himself, adopting for liis motto the three memorable 
words of Cmsar. 

The whole forenoon was passed in anxious expectation, 
but liour after liour glided away without any appearance of 
the Vicomte. Laura had changed her dress three times, 
and M. Lcvrault in the studied costume of a country g(;ntle- 
maii, wandered up and down the avenue, but like poor sis- 
ter Aiinc, saw no one coming. Ey way of ])raetico, he 
talked to his servants in a conimatidiiig manner, and oc- 
casionally shutting himself up iii his chamber strutted l)eforc 
a mirror, admiring bis own appearance. Evening approach- 
ed, and still no Vicomte came, while M. Lcvrault, who 
became fatigued and hungry, could not help giving vent to 
liis cliagrin. It sliould be mentioned that M. Levrault, for 
some years before tlie revolution had been one of the most 
violent liberals of his class, and had been in the daily habit 
for many years of venting his abuse in no measured terms 
against all tlio aristocracy of the kingdom. Ilis opinions 
were now, as inaytbe seen, somewhat modified, but it is no 
less true, that a considerable leaven of prejudice and hatred 
against the ancient nobility still rankled in his breast. Al- 
thougli seeking lihern from motives of policy and vanity, he 
hated them iu his lieart, and pretended to value no titles 
of nobility, save those that were conferred since 1830; for 
iu liis eyes the honour, happiness and glory of Prance, only 
commenced with his own fortunes. Irritated at having to 
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pass tlie whole day in a state of anxiety, and determined to 
preserve with a high hand the banner of the new aristocra- 
cy, of which he thought himself the representative, M. Lev- 
rault gave free vent to his bad humour; It well becomes 
these penniless Hidalgos, starving in their ruined castles to 
t)*eat thus the leaders of industry/^ 

If they expect to lay down the law to us,^’ said he, pacing 
proudly across the room, while Laura carelessly ran her 
fingers over the piano; they will find themselves mistaken. 
Their time has gone by, and they may think themselves for- 
tunate if men such as weave, make use of them, and pay them 
for their names. 

said Laura, toufihing lightly the keys of her 
instrument; perliaps tlic journey is difficult and the Vi- 
cointe may liave been delayed. He will be here in good time.’^ 

“ I am not ricli in ancestors,^’ said M. Levrault ; but I 
am worth three millions, and with the help of these, can buy 
mul sell as many Baudouins and Lusignans as I please. 
The Vicointe de Monttianquin ought to kuow% tliat wc great 
mauufaef urers do not like to be kept w'aiting. What care I 
for lus pedigree and his coat of arms ? It would be well for 
him that he had fewer golden besants in his shield, and 
more in his purse. Jeau,^^ cried he to a servant who was 
passing ; order the carriage; 1 want to go out.’’ 

“ What carriage, sir said Jean. 

I'lu* open carriage with four horses,’’ said M, Levranlt. 

I would like to sec wdiere this fellow of a Vieomte lives, 
and pass iiis liouse, that ho may see what great industrials 
are made of.” 

AVhat has the Vieomte done ?” said Laura composedly. 

Did not you say that you would be glad to sec him at any 
liour 

The Vieomte ought to be more punctual,” said her fa- 
ther. He knows very well who I am.” 

As M. Levrault uttered these words, the doors of the 
room were throwm open, and a servant announced il. le 
V icomte de Montttanquiii. 

Laura rose from her seat ; but M. TiCvrault assumed a 
dignified attitude. 

The Vieon^ entered in a bold and hurried mainior. In 
spite of M. Jolibois* favorable report, I Ifcar it w^ould be 
transgressing tlic bounds of truth to call him handsome, 
ludced, without being far \vrong, he might have been called 
positively ugly ; and yet amidst all his ugliness, one might 
discover the impress of high birth w rlttcii legibly on his 
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brow. He might have been only twenty-eight years of age^ 
but he looked much older ; caused no doubt by his life of 
languid ennui, but looking much more like the effects of 
early dissipation. He was evidently dressed with great care, 
wore a foreign order at his button hole, and a jewelled star 
over his waistcoat. He was small in stature, but neat in fi- 
gure, and not without an air of second-rate nobility in his 
appearance. At the same time there was an assumption of 
free and easy impudence about him, not to be looked for 
in Brittany, but very common in Paris, among that highly 
respectable class of nobility, who win their spurs in the 
field of ecarte and piquet. In entering he made three 
flourishing curvets by way of sabite, and addressing himself 
sometimes to the father and sometimes to the daughter 
said ; — 

A thousand pardons, my dear sir, to you and Mademoi- 
selle for having kept you so long waiting. I have failed in 
my duty, and am so utterly ashamed of myself tliat I feel 
I can never get over it. And yet upon the word of a gen- 
tleman, I could not help it. I left Mouttlanquin at noon, 
and w^as coming here with all haste, when I fell in with the 
Count de Kerlandec, at a turn of the road. Have you 
heard the news said he accosting me with a joyful face 
** M. Levrault has arrived/^ 

M. le V'icomte,^’ said M. Levrault, will you please to 
sit down?” ** A few paces further on,” continued tlie Vi- 
comte, throwing himself on a couch ; “ I fell in with the old 
Chevalier de Barbanpre a descendant by the mother’s side of 
Godfrey de Bouillon. ^ Have you heard,’ said he with groat 
excitement, 'that M, Levrault has come V Yes, said I, and 
I am now on my way to see liim. I did all I rould to break 
away, but he held me fast by the button, and kept asking me 
questions about you,” • 

M. le Vicomte,^^ said M. Levrault, allow me to call for 
some refreshment.” 

" Thank you, Sir, — a little further on, I found"^ myself face 
to face with the Marquis de Fraiicastel who cried out, ' Every 
one tells me that M. Levrault arrived yesterday at Treladc in 
a carriage and four. How delighted I should be to pay him 
and his daughter every attention in my power, were it not 
that I am callcd^away to Paris on business.’ ” 

'' M, Le Vicomte,” said M, Levrault, allow me to help you 
to a glass of wine.” 

I had rather not, I thank you. I was obliged to delay 
for at least another hour, to talk of you with the Marchio- 
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BOSS, who at last insisted on taking me to dinner at tlic 
chateau, and there I again met the Count do Kerlandcc, and 
the Chevalier de Barbanpre who talk of nothing but your 
arrival. No sooner was dinner over than I made my escape, 
and here I am humbled and ashamed but still delighted to 
seft you, and flattering myself that I shall meet 'vvith your 
indulgence.^’ 

‘' M. Le Vicomte, you have no need of pardon,” said M. 
Levrault, whose wrath had vanished like a cloud of smoke. 

We arc much indebted to you for the trouble you have 
taken in coming to sec us.” 

JMonsicur,” said Laura, allow me to thank you for 
the bcautirul flowers you sent me. I trust I may be allowed 
to consider them a token of the kind reception we hope to 
meet with in this neighbour-liood.” 

At the first words of Laura, the Vicomte started as if he 
liad been struck with an electric shock. lie turned quickly 
towards tlic young lady, wdiom he had hitlierto scarcely 
looked at, and resting on the arms of the couch on whicli 1 k) 
sat, appeared to fall into a silent reverie, like a devotee at 
the Toor of a Madonna. Laura blushed and cast down her 
eyes, M. Levrault did not know what to make of it. 

It is strange,” said he at last passing -iiis hand over liis 
face, like a man aAvaketiing from a trance. At lengtli ap- 
pearing to recover his self-possession, he resumed the thread of 
his discourse as if nothing had happened, without noticing 
either the confusion of Laura, or the astonishment of her father. 

‘‘ I am proud, Mademoiselle, to be the first in all Brittany 
to rciidcr you the hom<age due to beautj^ by every one bear- 
ing the name of gentleman. In waiting^upou you, M. Lev- 
lault, I only perform a most agreeable and delightful duty. 
My notary has often told me of your wonderful industry and 
great wealth, which however, would be nothing in my eyes, 
had it not been the result of noble exertions, and the reward 
of transcendent merit. In leaving to me the task of welcom- 
ing you to this land, M. Jolibois has earned my eternal gra- 
titude. 

‘'And mine too,’^ said M. Levrault, ®for altliougli we 
great manufacturers are accustomed to be well received 
every where, Jl must say, M. Le Vicomte, that I scarcely 
could have looked for so much politeness.” • 

“ How is that, Monsieur ? Although there arc certainly 
a few to be found here and, there, who only value themselves 
on their titles, and rq^use to keep pace with the world, we 
ourselves are the very first to laugh at such follies. The no* 
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bility no longer set tbcmselves up in opposition to all im- 
provement. Their ranks are opened to honor, talent and en- 
terprise, and such being the case, M. Levrault, our arms arc 
open to welcome you.** 

I shall be obliged,” said M. Levrault by your favoring 
me with a list of the liouscs in the ucighbourhood, wlieVe 
we ought to visit.” 

And also,” added Laura, by telling us of all the beauti- 
ful drives in this charming country.” 

On hearing her voice, the Vicomte again started, and pass- 
ed lus liand over his brow. 

am quite at your service,*’ said he, recovering from Ins 
emotion. The country is indeed beautiful, and if you permit 
me, wo shall see it together. I shall do myself tlic honour of 
introducing you at some of the neighbouring houses, but I 
grieve to say, not on your account but my own, that I must 
tear myself away from you in three weeks, being obliged to 
go to Paris. 

♦ ^' Must you indeed ?’* said M. Levrault with consternation. 

** What can I do, Monsieur. The world has no attraction 
for me, and the small fortune left me after so many revolu- 
tions, docs not allow me to live according to my rank, A 
dreadful adliction dias blasted the liopcs of ray youth, and 
inclination as well as necessity prompts me to live in retire- 
ment. The silence of t he woods and the solitude of the fields, 
are congenial to my wishes ; and yet there arc some tempta- 
tions that cannot well be avoided. For instance I have only 
this morning received a letter from one of the young princiis, 
asking me to hunt with him at Chantilly, Wliat would you 
do, I pray you mouHbur, were you in my place V” 

I would go at once,^^ said M. Levrault promptly. 

Besides,” continued the Vicomte, ^Mt is nearly two 
years since I have set foot in the Tiiilleries, and the King 
and Queen arc continually complaining of my not coining 
to see them. They are such excellent people, and have been 
so kind to me, that really I do not wish them to consider 
me ungrateful.” 

Quite right, ]y! Le Vicomte ; when one has such agree- 
able acquaiiitauces, it is not right to neglect tlicm.” 

The conversation, thus opened, one may well suppose 
that M. Levraiilt did his best to keep it up, and he succeed- 
ed admirably. The Vicomte repeated the history of his pre- 
sentation at Court, confirming every word that Jolihois liad 
told them the day before, and was ncjcr tired of answering 
3L LevrauIPs incessant questions. It must be confessed. 
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that fora young man whose youthful hopes had been blasted, 
lie made excellent use of his tongue. H e talked of Court pa- 
tronage, as if all was at his disposal, and although he wanted 
nothing he said he could have wdiat he pleased. M, Lev- 
rault listened to him, as to an oracle, and saw in him all he 
wi’Slicd for in a son-in-law. Here Avas a bridge to cross the 
chasm lictween him and his much coveted honours, a lad- 
der to climb to tlie height of his amhition, and a key to open 
the gates of the Ijuxeinbourg. Laura now and tlicn put in 
a word, but wlicncyer she opened her mouth, the Vicomte 
shuddered, and seemed to fall into a state of ecstacy. Slic 
was surprised at tlie elfect the sound of her voice seemed to 
produce on tlie last of the Montilanquins, and her father was 
no less puzzled ; but neither of tliem presumed to ask an 
exjilanation of this strange procedure. 

The young lady sat down to the piano at the rcrpicst of 
(laspard, Avho listened to her with ecstasies of admiration, 
and bestowed on her performance a succession of frantic 
bravos, just as if he liad been in the boxes of the Italian 
tlieatro. After having executed some Nourishing fantasies, 
with considerable execution, she sang one of the sweet melo- 
dies of lleber ; but altliough she liad a toli'rablo voice, she 
uttiu’ly destroyed it by licr afl'cetation. "When her song AvaKS 
at an end, she saw the Yicointc reclining upon the couch, 
pcrfe.ctly motionless Avith his eyes turned up towards heaven, 
and without any appearance of life. 

M. Le Yieomte,^’ she said at last, Avitli no small astonish- 
ment, ** it would appear that my singing has had an extraor- 
dinary cfluct upon you.^’ 

Pardon ! oli pardon said Oaspard. " Your Amice, Ma- 
dcnioisello, recalls to my mind most delightful and ecstatic as- 
sociations. It is not you I hear, but tlie Amice of a beloved 
one, who has departed from the Avorld, but who lives for 
ever in my heart. Your appearance, no less than your voice, 
reminds me of her. I hear lier when you speak, and see 
lier, Avheu I look upon you.^^ 

What said M. Lcvrault, Avitli a satisfaction he could 
not conceal ; does my daughter remind •you of Mile, do 
Chanteplure 

I see,^^ ^id the Yieomte, that Jolibois has been 
telling you the tale of my grief. Yes, ntonsieur, Yllle. 
de Chanteplure Avas very like your daughter. She had 
the same figure, the same tone of voice, a face of the 
same beautiful oval form, tlie same look, and exactly the same 
shade of hair. And yet, I should say, that the shape of Per- 
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nandc's nose was not so perfect or truly noble as your dauglit- 
or^s. With that sole exception, I never in my life saw a re- 
sciiiblance more perfect.’^ 

Mile, do Chantcplurc met with a dreadful fatc/^ said M. 
Lcvraidt with a sorrowful air. 

Ah ! monsieur cried Gaspard witli a gesture of des- 
pair. 

Monsieur Le Vicomte/’ said, Laura, who was not dis- 
pleased to be thought like tlie daughter of a marquis, “ I am 
sorry that my presence should recall such^sad recollections.^’ 

Gaspard made no reply, but cast upon her a look so deep, 
so tender and so passionate as to deprive her of all remorse 
and uneasiness. 

The conversation soon assumed a less mournful strain, for 
wdth the Yicointc, all sad impressions seemed as evanescent 
as April snow. hear him tell the sad talc of Mile, de 
Cliauteplurc^s death, one would have tliought all hope and 
hapiiincss on earth for him, had vanished ; but in less than 
five minutes, he was talking gaily of numerous other things, 
lie touched upon every subject with wonderful fiimi- 
liarity, and such power and warmth of imagination, that 
his ugliness was soon forgotten, lie talked of the 
neighbouring gentry, and told M. Levrault, that mostly all 
of them were at that moment absent from their estates, ])ut 
that there were still onougli to occupy the attention of a 
great manufacturer like him. Besides, the houses of Kcrlan- 
dcc and Barl)anpre, were above all the rest iu antiquity and 
distinction. 

When the time came to separate, M. Levrault oftcred tlio 
Vicomte the use of a carriage with four hors{\s to take him 
home, but Gaspard declared that ha preferred walking, add- 
ing with a languishing look towards Laura that the silence 
of the fields was reciuisito to calm his spirits. M. Levrault 
made no olyection, but with the tact and delicacy of a rich 
man, counting his hoards before a poor one, he insisted on 
taking him over his house, his stables, and bis kennels, with- 
out sparing him the infliction of a single object. Gaspard, 
without seeming to care, talked incessantly of the greatness 
of his family, and his own power at Court, while M. Lev- 
rault in his turn, boasted of liis wealth, a theme by no means 
unpleasant to Ifis guest. 

“ Do not forget/^ said M. Levrault, when they parted, 
that you arc to dine to-morrow at La Treladc — I am not 
descended from Godfrey de Bouillon, but perhaps my table 
may be none the worse for that.^* 
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Oaspard made a low bow to Laura, and pressed M. Lev- 
rault's liands with warmth, declaring that since the death of 
Mile do Chanteplure, he had not passed so happy an evenin;j:. 

Wluit do you think of him V* said M. Lcvnuilt to his 
daughter when they were left alone. 

ilathcr ugly,^^ said Laura. 

Perhaps,” said licr father, he may not be considered 
very good-looking at first sight ; but then he is so clever — 
so graccfvd — so well-bred ! ! — Really, said he, tli rusting 
his Ivands into liis pockets, and strutting about, it is very 
deliglitful to entertain such a guest.'’ 

CHAPTER IV. 

M. Lcvriuilt vras not long in discovering that Brittany was 
far from being the land of his drcains. Instead of castles 
inhjd)itcd *by ancient baronial families, he could sec 
nothing around ‘ him but a few crumbling walls, over- 
grown with ivy, and infested with bats and owls. The 
castles of Tiilangc, (Ilisson and Mortagne, whose inmates 
according to Jolibois, were ready to receive him witli warm 
ijordiality, had been for years oniy heaps of ruins, and as all 
these ancient families were extinct, his hopes of entertaining 
their descendants at his table were at an end. He Inul alrea- 
dy been two uiouths at La Trelade, and instead of being be- 
set with crowds of great people as Jolibois liad promised, 
his only guests were the Vicomte de Moutllanquin, the 
Comic dc Kerlaiidec and the Chevalier de Barbanpre, while, 
in lien of the hospitalities he expected to receive, he had not 
tasted so much as a glass of wine at any table but his 
own. 

The Comte de Iverlandcc, was a knowing fellow, who, like 
Jolibois, had a large debt due him by Gaspard, and in like 
manner looked for payment out of M. Lcvrault's well filled 
coffers. He detested the upstart bourgeoisie with all his heart 
but ill spite of age and infirmities, he was not devoid of hu- 
mour, and saw no reason why he should not replenish his 
purse, as well as amuse himself, at the expense of the rich 
and foolish old citizen, whose carriages a«d horses lie made 
use of without scruple for his daily exercise. 

The Chev%licr dc Barbanpre, who claimed descent from 
Godfrey de Bouillon, was a simple old man, Very poor and 
a great gourmand, who at any time would have been glad to 
exchange his pedigree for a good dinner. M. Levraiilt had no 
dilTiculty whatever in securing his friendship, nor was the (/lic- 
valicr backward in shewing bis regard, by coming daily to La 
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Treladc before dinner, and not leaving till the meal was over. 

M. Levrault and his daughter, under Gaspard^s guidance, 
liad paid their respects to some of the iieighbouriiig families, 
but, whether owing to his taking them only to houses whence 
he had nothing to fear, or from scarcity of eligible sons-iu- 
law, it so happened that all their new acquaintances were 
married men ; and, worse than all, in spite of his wealth M. 
Levrault found that his advances were met with contemptu- 
ous civility, and returned with the most frigid ceremony. lu 
spite of all the luxurious attractions of La Tielade, Mont- 
flauquin, Barhanpre and Kerlandec remained liis only guests ; 
but the Vicomto wlio was still the favorite, contrived to con- 
sole the unhappy Levrault for his disappointment by minis- 
tering to liis vanity. At the cud of three wrecks, he declared 
he could not tear himself away from La Treladc, and fortu- 
nately tficuc w as no occasion for him to do so ifow, as the 
niccs liad been deferred till autumn, and ho was therefore 
not wanted at Chantilly. He passed every day at La Tres 
lade, and never departed in the evening, without arranging 
the programme for the following day ; so that at last his 
servicCwS bceanie absolutely indispcnsiblo, and his presence 
as nece.ss?ary to il. Levrault as his own sliadow. * The secret 
he possessed of making La Trelade a continued scene of 
mirth and gaiety, his constant tales of Court life, and above 
all a present to Laura of a hue riding horse, served to keep 
alive the regard of M. Levrault, and further in no small de- 
gree liis own schemes. Delighted at having met with a son- 
-hi-law^ after his own heart, M. Levrault scarce seemed to no- 
tice the slights he daily received from his neighbours. What 
had he come to Brittany for ? A son-in-law who would ])avc 
his way to honours and dignities, and give his daughter a 
distinguished name. Behold one now within his reach, in 
whom all the desired qualities were cembined I But then 
unfortunately, Qaspard seemed so cold, unambitious, and in- 
diflerent to money, that M. Levrault did not know what to 
make of him. Except a few stifled sighs, and hurried glances, 
which might have been excited by the memory of Mile, dc 
Chauteplure, no oua could say that his heart had been touch- 
ed by Laura’s attractions, so that in spite of the encou- 
ragement he received from the Chevalier de Barbaupre and 
the Comte de Kfjrlandec, M. Levrault almost despaired of cii- 
trapping Gaspard in the matrimonial net. We already 
know Kerlandec's motives for singing the praises of Gaspard, 
and doing his utmost to further the marriage, and as for 
Barhanpre, how could he be otherwise than grateful to the 
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nian who had been the means of getting him so many good 
dinners. 

Whilst M. Lcvrault was thus impatient for the result of 
his plans, Laura took no less interest in her part of the 
game, for although she felt no love for the Vicomte, her vanity 
h till become wounded by his indifference, and she eouhl not 
help feeling jealous of the young girl to whose memory he 
scenicd so faithful and constant. Soon however a visible 
change became apparent in Gaspard’s manner. He be- 
came reserved and melancholy, lost his appetite, and appear- 
ed so nervous and excited in Laura^s presence, that it was 
evident he thought no longer of his lost Pernande. The 
change did not escape M. Levrault^s penetration, who joy- 
fully attributed it to liis awakened love for Laura, and flat- 
t(3red himself that so impassioned a lover would be easily 
dealt with in the matter of settlements. As for Laura 
she felt that she now loved to the exclusion of Per- 

nande, and her vanity was satisfied. 

We must not be in too great a liurry,'^ said she to her 
father who already began to talk of the marriage ; he has 
tjivrii I io certain proofs of his affection ; but evgii wore In; 
to declare Inrnself, we should think twice before deciding. 
Surely the Vicomte is not the only noblcuian in all Jlrit- 
lany 

“ What would you have ?’* replied M. Lcvrault ; he is 
a descendant of Baiidouiu and Lusignan, and 1 am sure no 
oneelsecan.be compared to him. Unless you marry the 
('ointe do Kerlandec, or the old Chevalier, I do not see what 
else you can do.^^ 

ilave pati(3ncc,^’ said Laura. There is no occasion to 
1)0 in a huny. Did not Gaspard himself tell us, that all the 
people of coiisecpicncc in this county liave gone to Paris r 
We may soon see some more besides the Vicomte/^ 

“ Indeed Laura, you arc very diflicult to please — only tliink 
of a man of his rank and influence at Court, being at 
your feet ! Jolibois was right in saying that Montflaiujuiii 
was a noble character, for he cares nothing about money. 
1 have been watching liim, and know his »iiunost thoughts. 
He had sworn to remain faithful to the unfortunate Pcrnaii- 
de, but in sfflte of himself he is over head and cars iu love 
with you, and is angry with himself for bein^ so. Without 
caring a straw for your riches, you have inspired him with ii 
romantic attachment, ami yet you are not satisfied ! Very 
we II ! h avc your own w'ay ! get a better if you can, I hope 
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W(? liavc already remarked that Laur«a possessed a cold 
and impassive nature, had no idea of* becoming a lieroine of 
romance, and looked upon matrimony as merely a matter of 
business. At the same timelier vanity was flattered, at the 
idea of being loved by a great man like Montflanquin, for 
herself alone, and not for her money. The only regret she 
felt arose from his not being a marquis or a count ; liow- 
ever when she remembered her own name, and the tiiet of 
her father having sold cloth by the yard so lately in the Rue 
dcs Bourdonnais, she thought that a vicomte was after all 
not to be despised. 

Weeks ])asscd by, and still no absent families returned to 
their (istates. The visitors at La Trelade always remained 
the same, and even Laura was at last forced to acknowledge, 
that no hotter matter was available. Notliing now remained 
but to wait for the Vicomte\s proposal, and judging from his 
sighs and loving looks, his declaration could not be far olf. 
All was now happiness at La Trelade. M. Levrault was on 
the point of seeing his fondest dreams realized, and Laura 
indulged in nothing hut visions of Court life. Gaspard had 
only to hol#out liis hand to clutch the money lie so cagerl|j 
desired, and Jolibois considered his debt as good as repaid. 
Kerlandcc was happy in tlic expectation of his few thousand 
crowns, and Barbanpre looked forward, with delight to the 
marriage feast. Even Galaor the page, rejoiced in the pros- 
pect of being paid up all arrears of wages on his master’s 
marriage. 

All in short Avas joyful excitement in the happy circle at 
La Trelade, when an unforeseen event totally changed the 
aspect of atfairs. 

One morning after breakfast Laura rode out followed by 
her groom, for tlie first time since her arrival at La Trelade, 
unaccompanied by her hither or Montflanquin. The latter 
had offered to escort her, but M. Levrault, who wished to 
bring him to the point about his daughter, detained him 
reluctantly at home. lie was therefore obliged to satisfy 
himself with warning her not to ride in the direction of 
La Tiffange, which lie represented to be a dangerous road 
for a solitary equestrian. Por a time she obeyed his direc- 
tions, but at length becoming tired with the sameness of 
her route, shc^darted across the valley, and rounding the 
shoulder of a hill, found herself in the midst of a dense ivood, 
separated from her servant who had taken another direction. 
She did not participate in the Vicornte’s apprehensions, 
and feeling no alarm at being left alone, she threw her reins 
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on her horse’s neck, and allowed him to take his own way. 
Slie w'andered thus onward in a pleasing reverie, but Avhen 
it was time to return to La Treladc she found that she had 
lost her way, and kncAV not in what direction to turn. At 
last she thought she recognized a path which once before, 
(jRspard liJid prevented her from entering, saying that it was 
full of dangers, and that in consequence of some one having 
gone by that way and never having returned, it was known 
to the country people by the name of the Devil^s 
road.^^ 

On remembering tliis circumstance, Laura was about to 
turn ill another direction, when she saw a little girl driving 
a cow to pasture, and as she Avas not in the habit of allow- 
ing her imagination to betray her into nnnccessary appre- 
licnsion, slie determined to ascertain the cause of the hidden 
dangers. 

Ijittlo girl, said she, is not this road called the deviPs 

road 

*• The devil’s road !” replied the little peasant A\ith a look 
of fear; I do not know any road in this country that goes 
by "liat name.” 

What !” said the A'oung lady, have you never heard 
such a road mentioned 

Yes, my lady, I have heard the clergyman mention it, 
but have* never seen it.” 

Do you not knoAv that this road is unsafe ? that it leads 
to some dangerous place, and that some one Avas lost in it 
not long ago ?” 

Tudceii,” replied the girl, you must he joking ; this 
Avay is as safe as the road to Nantes.” 

Where then does it lead to ?” said Laura astonished. 

To our farm, inj'- lady, and to the castle of La llochc- 
laiidici*.” 

Saying these AA^ords, the girl ran ofl’ after her coav, Avliieh 
had strayed aAvay during the couferciicc. Laura remained 
standing at the entrance of the path, musing OA'or the. 
strangeness of Gaspard’s tales, but unable to make auy 
thing of them. The name of La Kochclaudier was new to 
her, but of course she supposed the castle must be in 
ruins, as tluj^ of Tiffangc, Clisson and Mortagne, otlicrAviso 
Gaspard aa^ouIcI have mentioned it as one oS the houses to 
visit. But Avhy had he called the road dangerous, and Avhy 
had he told these strange stories of people having been lost 
in traA'crsing it ? 

Musing over these matters, Laura at length resolved to 
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solve tlie mystery, and whipping her horse, took the road 
leading to La Rochelandier. 

chapter V. 

After a long and exciting gallop over a level country Lau- 
ra all at once found herself beneath the walls of an old 
castle, which although bearing marks of decay, still had 
an appearance of baronial grandeur, and arose from the 
plains with its crested battlements like hero bound for 
battle strife.” Creeping plants hung in graceful festoons 
upon the time-worn walls, and the peaccfid Sevres flowed 
silently beneath the shade of lofty trees whicii encompass- 
ed the building. No signs of life were visible, save among 
the dwellijigs of a distant village, grass was growing luxu- 
riantly between the flags of the court-yard ; and the absence 
of smoke from the broad and crumbling chimnies led Laura 
to believe that the castle, if not totally uninhabited, must be- 
long to some of the families said to be absent at Paris. Put 
then, why had the Vicomte denounced as dangerous, the 
most beautiful road in the whole country, and leading to so 
picturesque a building ? Why had he never nientioucd La. 
llochelandier ? In making these reflections Laura could not 
help contrasting the noble edifice before her, with the miser- 
able abode of the Vicomte, which was hy comparison, like a 
mole-hill to Mont Blanc. 

She dismounted from her horse, and gathering up lier 
riding ha])it ventured a few steps into the court-yard to look 
at an old escutcheon on the wall, wliich she examined Avith 
deep interest, and Avhen about to retire, she observed an 
elderly lady approacliing her from the vestibule. LauiVs 
first emotion prompted liertoinake her escape, but the 
noble mistress of the mansion allowed her no time to do so, 

I hope Mademoiselle,” said she Avitli an engaging smile, 
‘^ray presence docs not alaiun you. I should be sorry if 
I frightened away from my house one so young and beau- 
tiful.” 

Madam,” faltered Laura, blushing deeply, excuse my 
intrusion ; I had\!very reason to believe this castle was un- 
inhabited.” 

Well then Mademoiselle, I must punish you for your 
boldness, and make you my prisoner. You cannot refuse 
to rest yourself for a short time in the house of tlie Mar- 
chioness of La Rochelandier.” — Saying which the Marchio- 
ness held out a beautiful white hand at\d invited Laura to 
enter the hall. 
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Mile. Levrault although much astoTiishccl, required no 
further persuasion, and taking the hand of the Marchioness, 
was led into a spacious saloon, wdiere, with every appearance 
of existing poverty, tlierc were many vestiges of former 
grandeur. The furniture although faded and worn, had once 
beiDn of the richest and most magnificent description, and 
the walls were covered with portraits of the ancient lords of 
La Rochclandier, each in its appropriate costume. One of 
them, represented the Marchioness in the dress of a shop- 
lierdess, which although painted in her early youth, still bore 
many striking marks of resemblance. The same aflai>lc 
smile, with more of disdain than amifibility in its expression, 
and the same pride of birth written in legible characters 
on licr noble brow. — In her, miglit be detected at a glance 
one of those lianglity and imperious natures, whose affability 
is only tlie rci ult of art, more capable of governing by encj gy 
aiul will than ihrongh the aflcctions. 

On being iisked her name it may be conceived witli what, 
hcart-achc a id shame Laura pronounced the words I am 
tim daughtt i’ of M. Levrault fancying, that at the sound 
of tiiat. couicmptiblc name, every portrait in the room, darted 
upon licr a glance of disdain which pierced her heart like an 
arrow — she t-icn related at full length the cause of licr iiiuL 
ing herself at La llochclandier. 

^^Whiit,^^ exclaimed the Marcliioncss, are you the daugh- 
ter of the rich retired tradesman who has taken La Treladc? 
T liavc often heard of your father, and kuoAv that lu^ has 
visited several families in the neighbourhood ; but I confess 
I diil not expect that this would have been the last.^^ 

‘‘ My LadjV^ said Laura eagerly; “my father is less to 
])lame than you suppose. We arc strangers in this country, 
and the person who has hitherto directed our movements, 
has never mentioned your name at La Treladc. I heard it 
for the first time only an hour ago. The Vicomte de Mont- 
flanquin cannot have heard of j^our return to this country, 
else I should find it difficult to” — 

“ I beg your pardon. Mademoiselle,” interrupted the Mar- 
chioness ; “ the person wdio is your guido in these parts 
is ?” — 

“ The Vieijmte de Montflanquiu said Laura. 

I can very well understand,” replied thft Marchioness 
haughtily, why the Vicomte de Montflanquiu lias not pre- 
sumed to open to your father, the gates of a castle of which 
he has not the keys. But Mademoiselle,” added she gaily, 
if your visits arc eonfiued to the houses of which the Vi- 
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comto has the entree, yon must be living in complete soli« 
tilde.” 

True my Lady,” said Laura ^\ho now began to listen 
attentively ; we see very few people. AVc have been three 
mouths at La Trelado, and only know the Vicomte de Mont- 
flanquin, the Comte de Kerlaudcc, and the Chevalier de Bar- 
banpre.” 

At these words the Mareliioncss threw herself into an 
arm chair, and indulged in a hearty laugh, while Laura looked 
on with an embarrassed air, not knowing what to think. 

I beg a thousand pardons,” said th(i I^Iarcliioness, re- 
covering herself, for my rudeness in laugliiug at one so 
intimate with your father. I shall not do so again, only pro- 
mise me not to judge of the nobility of Brittany from the 
odd specimens you have seen.” 

But, my lady, the Vicomte has told me that the houses 
of Kcrlandec and Barbanpre yield to no others in nobility 
and antiquity, and I have always supjiosed that the Vicomte 
and his friends, represented the elite of the aristocracy of 
Brittany,” 

‘vDo, Mademoiselle, oblige me by changing this conversa- 
tion,” replied the Marchioness attempting to look grave; 

shall Ijcgiu to laugh again, and repeat my rudeness.” 

Upon tliis, to Laura^s great disappointment, a new subject 
was startiid, and Mile. Levrault whose suspicious rcgHi’ding 
the Vicomte were aroused, tried in vain to introduce his 
name again upon the tapis, but without success, the Mar- 
chioness being studiously reserved on the subject. At the 
same time, she overwhelmed the young girl with kindness, 
and soon won Laura^s heart by her outward affability of 
manner. No one could have possessed in a g’*eater degree 
that high aristocratic bearing, wdiich raises the value of the 
smallest obligation, and makes flattery assume the appear- 
ance of truth. After partaking of some refreshment, tlic 
Marchioness conducted Laura into the parks and gardens, 
which although limited in extent, and not to be compared in 
magnificence to those of La Trclade, still amidst their neg- 
lect and poverty, •l)ore the sure traces of a long line of an- 
cestry, forAvhich Laura would gladly have exchanged La 
Trelado, and everything in it, with Montflanquia, Barbanpre 
and Kerlaudec* into the bargain. 

After passing a fesv liours in this manner, they rctuincd 
to the saloon, and Laura rose to take leave. 

I shall soon see you again I hope,” said the Marchio- 
ness affectionately. 
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Kest assured, luy Lady/^ answered Laura, ** that my 
father will lose no time in coming to thank you in person 
for the kind welcome I have received at this castle. As for 
me, I can never forget your kindness.^^ 

Tell M. Levrault from me,” said the Marcliioness, that 
lie is indeed happy in being the parent of so lovely a girl. 
1 have often heard of his wealth, but never knew before that 
he possessed such a treasure in you. But stay ! you must 
not return to La Trelade alone, for you know not the road. 
Pray wait till my son returns. I know Gaston will be de- 
lighted to escort you home.” 

Till tlien the Marchioness had never mentioned her son, 
and this sudden announcement made Laura's heart beat 
with delight. Almost at the same moment horses’ feet w^ere 
heard in the court, and a handsome young man entered the 
room. He seemed about twenty-five years of age, was tall, 
slight and graceful, dressed with elegant simplicity, and had 
a proud and melancholy look which indicated some secret 
sorrow. 

I^aura at a glance solved the mystery of Montflancjuin's 
talcs — a ray of light broke through the depths of the De- 
vil’s lload,” and the Yieomte’s fears of being eclipsed by the 
handsome stranger w^ere at once understood and appreciated. 
He bowed gracefully to the young lady, and kissed his 
mother’s hand with tender respect, 

Gaston ” said the Marchioness, ‘‘ you did not ex- 
pect on your return to find so fair a flower blooming within 
these old walls, and may thank the happy chance which 
brought her here. Mile. Levrault is alone and requires your 
escort back to La Trcladc. If you see M. Levrault be sure to 
give him my best compliments.” 

Gaston who well knew his mother’s pride, cast on her an 
enquiring glance, but quickly recovering himself, said ; 

Mademoiselle, I am at your service. My horse is ready 
below, and we may start as soon as yow please.” 

Mile. Levrault begged he would not think of giving him- 
self so much trouble, but had he taken her at her word slie 
would have been most grievously disappofnted. As it was, 
Gaston only consented to be her guide out of politeness to 
her, and resfiect to his mother’s wishes. The Marchioness 
saw them to the door, and watched them till lost in the dis- 
tance, with the self-satisfied air of one who has accomplished 
a good piece of work. 

If the reader is fond of perusing the romances of modern 
days, he will perhaps expect that these two young people must 
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at oiicc becouu] lovers, and be attracted towards each other by 
teudtr feelings, enhanced by the beauties of nature around 
them. If so, he will be disappointed, for ours is a tale of 
truth, and we must not give way to flights of imagination. 

What then occupied Laura’s thoughts, as she rode by Gas- 
ton's side ? It was neither his graceful figure, his handsome 
face, nor its melancholy expression. It was only his title of 
Marquis ! — She could not but sec that he was younger and 
handsomer than Montflanquin ; but his true superiority was 
being a Marquis, wlule Gaspard was only a Vicomte. She 
smiled to herself with delight, at the idea of returning to 
La Treladc escorted by a Manpiis, and enjoyed the prospect 
of Gaspard's astonishment and mortification, for she could 
not forgive his deception. I leave it to the reader to judge 
if sucli meditations could have been prompted by love. 

As for the young Marquis, he could not help thinking of 
M. Lcvrault's millions, but his was a proud and delicate 
mind, and the idea was sufficient to steel bis heart against all 
emotions of love, for he saw no disgrace in poverty, and could 
not bow the knee to wealth. Had she been poor like himself, 
lie might have remarked lier fine figure and pretty face ; for 
Laura pretty. As it was, while she saw in him nothing 
but a JMarquis, lie regarded her only as the daughter of a 
millionaire, and assumed towards her a cold and distant 
manner. 

Such being their feelings towards each other, it may be 
supposed that the conversation between Laura anfl Gaston 
during their ride was not very sentimental. Mile. Levrault 
talked boastingly of her school companions, who were all of 
high birth, and had suddenly become her bosom friends. 
She introduced the subject of Montflanquin, about whom 
Laura was most anxious to learn, but the Marquis pre- 
served the same silence as his mother on this subject, and 
only indulged in a smile to himself, when she touched on Gas- 
pard's engagement with Mile, dc Chantcplure. At last the 
walls of La Treladc became visible through the foliage. 

‘^Mademoiselle,” said Gaston, who had no idea of being 
troubled by an inf^oduetion to M. Levrault, “Hero is your 
house. I have aecomplisliod my mission, and will now take 
my leave. 

Laura would not hear of this sudden separation, for the pre- 
sence of the Marquis was indispensable towards the effect 
she wished to produce on her return to La Trelade. Be- 
sides, she was anxious that Gaston should have some idea of the 
magnificence of her father'.^ establishment. 
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“ My father would never forgive me,” said she “ if I 
l)crmittcd you to leave in this hurried manner. After re* 
uciviug 80 kind a welcome at La Kochclandier, you must 
accept of some refreshment at La Trelade. You will find no 
kind lady there like your mother, but my father will be 
delighted to know you, and to receive from your owu lips 
the Marchioness’s kind message.” 

Oaston did not appear convinced of the urgent necessity 
of paying such attention to the new-comer ; however Laura, 
redoubled her entreaties, and before the matter was decid- 
ed, they found themselves before the porch of the castle, 

{ To be continued in the next yumbex, ) 


(iHEElv ANTHOLOGY. 

On a HAf'PV OCD MXV.—CAvthor uncerliiiii.j 

Ocar Earth ! the old Amyntiebus within thy bosom store, 
Ucraembering how many toils on thy behalf he bore ; 

For oftentimes the olive stem he upward roared on thee. 

With grafts to Haci^hus consecrate adorned thee eonstantly, 

And filed thee full of Ceres' statf, and vvator-ehanncls steering 
Around thoc, made thee herbagod well, and made thee harvest 
hearing ; 

In kind return for which, lie gently on his hoary head, 

And o’er the sod thy vernal plants, a lloweiy covering sprcail. 
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VII. 

CONFESSIONS OF MMDEENOOA, BHUR. 

(Continued from VoL HLp. 415 J 

There was an uncle of mine, my fatlicr^s brother, by name 
Juglall^ who ^siHjumedar^ of the chokeedars in the Sudder 
Bazar. This worthy had for years been concerned in every 
considerable theft or robbery in the cantonments or civil 
station, and his cleverness was such, that he had never been 
suspected by the Sahibau-i-Alceshan. The Cotival-^ of the 
Sudder Bazar was, of course, cognisant of the doings of Jug- 
lall, Bhur ; but a percentage on all property that was knovm 
to have been stolen, was the kuq'l of the police office ; and 
a douceur judiciously administered on holidays and festivals, 
effectually screened him from punishment. Besides, as it 
was JuglalPs duty to report robberies to the police, and to 
carry out the orders of the Hakims in tbe apprehension of 
offenders, it rested with him to play his cards so, as to take 
up or release, whom he chose. 

Gentlemen of the military service were relieved of 
watches, guns and pistols ; but no trace of them could ever 
be found. The police was always put upou a wrong scent. 
A great bluster was made : and parties were sent hither and 
thither, who laid hands on individuals against whom noth- 
ing could be proved. Of course the result was an acquittal. 
The bewildered magistrate issued the strongest purwa7iahs^ 
for the apprehension of the thieves ; but they were not 
forthcoming ; and the police always reported, that but for 
Juglall, jumedar, thefts w^ould be much more nvmerous. 

There was a Captain Girablet, who was employed in the 
road department, and lived on the bank of the Burna Nud- 
dee. It was well known that large sums of money were 
lodged with him for making advances to contractors, paying 
workpeople &c. ; and Juglall resolved to rob the house. It 
is truh that there was a sepoy guard ; but we were deter- 
mined to take thv. money, nevertheless, whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurred. 


* Jumedar, — Overseer, 
t CotwaL — Principal Police-Officer. 
X Huq, — Perquisite. 

§ Purwanahs. — Warrants. 
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It was necessary to get over some of the servants ; and this 
task was allotted to me. I went and sat by the door, 
on some pretence ; and offered my chillum to the syces 
and bearers, as they passed me. We chatted as servants do, 
about their master ; and I pretended that I wanted service 
as*a chokeedar or punkah cooly ; and gradually wormed out 
all the little scandal about Captain Gimblet^s servants. 

The most likely person to tamper with appeared to be 
an elderly woman, who served as an Ayjih. She was flash- 
ily dressed ; chewed paun eternally ; and laughed and joked 
with everybody, like a frisky young kitten. I ascertained that 
she indulged in an amour with an old, toothless, white-beard- 
ed, venerable looking lAIahomctan ; who had years ago been 
khansaman to the celebrated Augustus Brooke, Sahib Baha- 
door. This khansaman was a gambler and a drunkard. He 
w'as too old for service ; and having run through all his ill- 
gotten gains, he now fleeced the Ayah of every cowree she could 
scrape together, as a sort of oftcring to his besetting sins. 

Finding the Ayah in very low spirits, one evening, I ad- 
dressed myself to her ; and after paying some compliments 
to her j outh and beauty, asked, what ailed her ? She re - 
plied that the khansaman jee hud quarrelled with her, be- 
cause she had no money to give him ; and that unless she 
could muster the cash, she would lose Iier lover. 

Your master. Ayah jee ! must have plenty of money ; why 
do not you help yourself?” 

'HIow can I she replied. The money is always locked 
up in a large heavy chest; and the key remtains with my mas- 
ter. Besides a sentry keeps guard all night over the 
chest.’’ 

''But who, Bebce,” I enquired, "looks after tlie chest du- 
ring the day : and when are the guards set 

" During the day, the chest remains in the sleeping room ; 
and at evening gun-fire, a sentry is posted at the door, close 
by the cash box.” 

In short, I was promised to be shewn where the chest 
was ; and the Ayah agreed to render us all the assistance she 
could. I told Juglall of my success ; and ilr now remained to 
muster our gang, and mature our plan of operations. Ten 
men were s^cted; and I was desired by Juglall to go and 
invite them to a khel^ in the chhaonee of the^ Sahibs. 


* Khef, — Pastime. 
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I found no difficulty^ in pursuading our friends to attend the 
hkel ; for they were, one and all, pretty well used to such 
pastime — besides, Jiiglall’s bidding was not to be slighted ; 
for he would be sure to peach against any one that shewed 
symptoms of insubordination* 

We took up our position in the premises, Avell known as 

Nawab Dtdlel Khan’s KotheeJ’ The house is a large lum- 
bering, two-storied building, of bad repute, as haunted by 
the ghost of the builder ; who slew himself wdth a sword. 
This was a favorite haunt of Juglall’s band ; who used to 
secrete their booty in it, or divide the spoil, at night ; — and 
the sapient neighbours attributed the noises and whisperings 
they heard, to the evil spirit of tlie^ Suicide. It was my 
business to go every day to the house of Captain Gimblet, 
and to ascertain when the robbery might be effected. The 
Ayah contrived to sliew me the room where the cash-box was 
kept ; and wc waited only to find out when a large supply of 
coin would be put into it, to commence the play in earn- 
est. 

At length, the Ayah told me that a sum of three thou- 
sand rupees had been received on Saturday. It was ascer- 
tained that the Saheb and Mem went to church every Sun- 
day evening — that the guard was not set until gun-fire at 
night. And the Ayah promised to keep the servants away 
from the western and northern sides of the house, to give 
us time to play out our play.” 

On Sunday, it was finally determined to commit the rob- 
bery when the family were at Church. The Ayah so contrived 
it, that the punkah-wallahs were not in the western veran- 
deh during the evening. She removed the light from the 
usual place ; and left a door open for us to enter. The bear- 
ers and khidmutgars were chatted with in the children’s room, 
and the women kept up a noise by drumming on a small 
tambourine. We were well prepared, hidden under the 
steep bank of the Ilurna river, waiting the removal of the 
light, as a signal for commencing operations. 

No sooner was the light removed, than we quietly scaled 
the walls of the compound ; and entered the house through 
the door that had been opened. The chest was a heavy one ; 
but six strong fellows lifted it with a will ; and wc removed 
it in a moment; There was a slight drizzling rain falling at 
the time which effectually erased the traces of our foot- 
prints ; and after going along the edge of the stream for a 
considerable ^vay, to elude suspicion ; wc went on to DullcI 
Khan’s Kothee. Here old Juglall was waiting for us ; we 
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broke open the chest, in which were fonnd jsomc stamped 
papers and 3040 rupees in silver. The silver was divided 
fairly between us, and shares reserved for the Ayah and the 
old Khansanian ; but we broke the chest to pieces, and threw 
them and the papers into a ditch, by the side of the Mint. 

*The clock struck eight ; and the sentries were called to 
keep watch, as was their wont. The Ayah went into the room 
where the treasure was kept, on the pretext of looking 
after her mistress’ bed ; when she ran back, screaming at 
the top of her lungs : Loot lea ! loot lea ! douro^ S/pahee ! 
chor ! chor She began crying and w'ringing her hands. 
The Sepoys and servants ran to the rescue ; but it w^as too 
late. No thieves were visible : and all that they saw was, 
that tlio cash box was no longer there ! 

In a few minutes Captain Gimblet and liis lady returned 
from Churcb. The Ay^ah was the first to apprise them of the 
calamity ; and she played her part to admiration. She wrung 
Jier hands, tore her hair, and beat her breast, and invoked 
curses on the robbers. The servants were mute ; and the se- 
])oys bung down their heads, for shame. Captain Gimblet 
w^ent; tiirougb tlie house ; and after making enquiries, came 
to tlie conclusion that the Sirdar bearer was at the bot- 
tom of the theft. He was made over to the police, along 
with the punkah-wallahs. 

After a few days the case was chahiued witli a long string 
of prc.sumptioiis against the defendants. The JMagistrate 
went down to the house of Captain Gimblet, and took the 
depositions of all parties ou the spot ; and he concurred in 
opinion with the thanabdar and prosecutor, that the defen- 
dants were the thieves. 

The defendants denied all knowledge of the charge made 
against them. The bearer could not tell how the light that 
used to be placed in the room next to the bed-room, had been 
removed ; nor could he explain how it was that the piinkha 
wallahs were absent from the ^vestern verandeh. Still they 
could name no exculpatory evidence ; hut left the matter to 
Kismut. 

The defendants were confined in guard, pfjnding a commit- 
tal to the Sessions. 

A fortuightj^^ehipscd ; and Captain Gimblet was obliged to 
turn out the Ayah, Kureemai)^ who had become a Inibitual 
drunkard. She went to live witli her paramour, the old Khau- 
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saman^ ill the Sadder Bazar; and they ate, drank and quar- 
relled night and day. 

There was one Punnoo, a burkundaz of the thauah of Sc- 
crole, wdio was very sharp in ferreting out crime. In going 
liis rounds, he heard that Kureeman and the Khansaman got 
drunk daily ; and expended more money than they could ho- 
nestly have come by. His suspicion was roused. He inform- 
ed the thanahdar, Mustafa Khan ; who reported it to the 
Magistrate. A warrant was at once issued for the apprehen- 
sion of the worthy couple ; who were taken up and searched. 
A quantity of newly-made silver ornaments was found on 
the w^oman’s person : and about forty rupees in cash on that 
of the Khansaman. 

On being questioned, the Ayah acknowledged that the 
ornaments had been very lately made ; but she alleged that 
she had saved the money from her wages. The Khansaman 
could not, or would not tell how he had forty rupees-! in his 
possession. A Sonar^ acknowledged that he had made np 
the jewels for the Ayah ; and produced sixty rupees and a 
bar of silver, which he declared he had also received from 
her ; and ivhich he made over to the tlianahdar. 

The worthy couple were taken to the thauah, but they 
would not confess. But Mustafa Khau was too clever for 
them. He knew that they both drank spirits. The weather 
was warm, and water was sparingly allowed ; but a ghurrat 
of liquor was placed before them ; of which they were invit- 
ed to drink. In the course of half an hour, the liquor ilid 
it^s w'ork ; and the drunken couple commenced quarrelling 
and abusing each other, in most choice language ; and one 
accused the other of having caused their arrest. While their 
passions were roused by hate and inebriety, Tannoo very 
cleverly wormed out of tliera the particulars of the robbery ; 
and the names of their comrades. The Ayah underwent a 
strict search, and ten culdar ushurfees were found in her 
most secret pocket. She named J uglall and me as the 
principals and instigators to the robbery. 

A party of police was at once sent to seize Juglall, whose 
house was in Khtijoorec ; but the old man was not there. 
His daughter a young woman of some fifteen years, was ta- 
ken to the Darogah jee. 

Aee kumbukht huramzadee /,” said the Darogah, * ** where is 


* Soudr — Goldsmith, 

t G hurra . — Earthen vessel. 
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the money tliy father rcceixxd^s his share of the robbery 
of Cjiptuiri Girnblet’s house ? Answer truly.” 

Hum keen Jautce hyn^"* was the only reply. 

Strike olf the chhindVa head with your sword, Punnoo. 
We shall see whether she will confess and live ; or remain 
nilutc and die.” 

Puimoo drew his sword and affected as if he were really 
to decapitate poor Jumnec, She cried for mercy ; and 
agrt;cd to point out the place where tlic nioucy was hidden, 
provided she was not ill-used. A party accompanied her 
to her home ; and pointing to a spot on the wall, she bade 
thpm dig ; and a bag containing four hundred rupees was 
Ibund. The girPs deposition was taken, in which she con- 
fessed that her father had received the money as his share of 
the plunder. 

£r\ a short while Juglail was apprehended ; but pre- 
suming on his position, as Jumedar of the watchmen 
in eaiitonments, he denied all knowledge of the theft and 
of the iliievcs, and talked largely of liaving Mustafa Khan 
himself punished, for taking up an izzuUlar. But no sooner 
did he hear his daughter's statement, and learn that the 
money had been found in his house, than lie cha^|;cd liis 
note ; and made a clean confession himself. 

It is useless to make a long story of what w^as so clearly 
[iroved. One by one the robbers were traced ; and the 
greatcu’ part of the money was actually recovered. I was the 
last to ‘be caught; and on being asked to confess, flatly 
dimied all knowledge of the robbery and of my comrades. 
1 called tiie Ayah a liar, Avheu she recognised me. I asked 
Jnglall, wlicther he could swear by the Gunga Jee that I 
was of his party V lu short I was ready to prove, that 
one week before the robbery of Captain Gimblet’s bouse, 
I had gone on a xiilgrimagc to Prydr/ (Allahabad), from 
whence 1 had returned only the day before iny appre- 
hension. 

Wo were sent to the Sahib Magistrate Biihadoor in whose 
presence all, save myself, confessed to the crime Avith which 
wc were charged. I persisted in my story, that I had gone 
to Prydg — that the police were against me on account of my 
caste — that Jtuglall, tlie Ayah and other defendants were at en- 
mity with me. “ What dependence can be placed, Sahib ! on 
the charge of the prosecutor, when he at first solemnly charged 
his bearer and punkah Avallas with the theft ; and then 
charges an innocent man 'like me with the crime, and exone- 
rates them ? Moiey was recovered from tlic other prisoners : 
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but none from your slavcj^ I am innocent, gureeh purwer ! 
my throat is being cut for notliiiig/^ 

But denial was of no avail, although my witnesses did 
swear- that they had gone with me to Prydg^ and return- 
ed with me from thence. We were all committed to the 
Sessions ; and incarcerated from five to fourteen years, 
each. 

I tried to console myself with the reflection, that my share 
of the booty was safe in the hands of my mother. I made a 
resolve to bear my imprisonment as a man and a Bhur ; 
and if opportunity ofl’ered, to bribe my guards to insure me 
against ill treatment. Jo Cosdin kee murzee !* I ejaculat- 
ed ; and was marched, with my comrades, to prison. 

Y. — The Jail. 

Who has not heard of the Jelkhana-i- Sircar ?•[ Wlio has 
not heard how the Koompanee force people of dillercnt castes 
to cat together, to make them Cr is fans ? I trembled lest 
such should be my fate. However I was resolved to do all 
that fraud and cunning and bribery could do, to prevent 
such ]^llution ; and, as I said before, Jo Gosdtn kee murzee ! 
I went to prison with many misgivings that I should find it a 
place of hardsliip and starvation ; where stripes and abuse 
w^crc the daily portion of the wretches immured within it’s 
walls, and where the vigorous and judicious administration 
of the Sircar Koompanee Buhadoor iawA^A to repress vice, and 
to reclaim the vicious by the severity of their punishment. 
The moment I and my comrades passed the Sndder pdiatukX we 
were ironed, and put into the felons’ wa^d. I cried for grief 
and vexation ; but the sepoys pricked me behind with their 
bayonets ; and I was glad to run forward and to hide my 
tears in a corner of the ward. Rations I had none — they 
are not served out till the day after admission ; and I went to 
my corner, disgusted with having been convicted at last, and 
scut to work in jail as a felon. I vowed that I would never 
again commit crime ; and my vow was sincere : — but from 
ignorance of the actual economy of the prison. 

It is divided into two portions : one the Cwil Jail, where 
prisoners of the Civil and revenue Courts are confined; and the 
other, the Crvminal Jail, in which homicides, burglars, thieves. 


* God’s will be done ! 
t Jelkhanah-^i-Sircar . — Government Jail. 
J Sudder phatuk . — Principal gateway. 
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and villains of every shade, arc supposed by the multitude, 
to sigh and groan out their lives in working for the benefit 
of the State. This last is divided into separate wards, and 
prisoners of different denominatious are thus kept separate. 
There is a wall between every two wards, with a wall of par- 
tition between ; and other accomodations for preserving 
cleanliness. The prisoner's chowkas and choolhas arc pla- 
ced in rows on one side of each ward. In each, too, is one 
long barrack, where the prisoners sleep; cheek by jowl } and 
strange stories are told of the jjracticcs enacted in these 
sanctuaries, wlien the curtain of night shields their inmates 
from observation. But with this my story has no concern. 

Of those confined, all who ar^ sentenced to be ironed labour 
as a matter of course. Tire more turbulent arc doomed to 
solitary cells, to grind fifteen seers of grain a day in a chtik ~ 
kae ; or they are cut in their rations, or flogged, or 
both. The budnuishes and others guilty of misconduct in 
the jail, and all such prisoners as are eye-sores to the oflieials 
arc set to work in gangs, at larger chiikkees. The rest pound 
bricks, or work on the road.s, or at handicrafts. The perpe- 
trators of misdemeanours or petty affrays have their labour 
commuted to a fine ; and those who cannot or will not pay, 
arc made to work with the felons, Avith a single, light ring 
of iron on one ankle. 

The gun had scarcely announced the approach of day, 
when we Averc all roused up, removed to the great scpiaro 
outside the wards, and seated in roAvs. The jailor and his 
myrmidons then told us off in gangs for the difl'erent workwS 
on band, and avc marched sullenly out. 

Some wont to Avork on the roads ; others ground at the 
(•hukkees ; the rest divided into lots, cleansed the prison, 
pounded bricks, made paper, &c. &c. 

It fell to my lot to Avork on the roads, I bad a pickaxe 
put into my hands, and was told to pick up the knots of 
kunkur. 1 Avorked away for a fcAV minutes, but tiring under 
such unwonted exertion rested on the handle of the pickaxe. 
Roused iTom my reverie by a thwack on the broad of my 
back, the most shocking abuse was administered to me by 
th(5. burkundaz. " What have I done I enquired Why 
beat and abuse me for a rainutc^s halt, Avhen half the gang arc 
seated, smoking V* Then had I several burkuiulazes about 
my ears at once. Some beat me, others railed — until my 
psitioiiec being fairly exhausted, I raised the pickaxe, and 
with the blunt edge felled my persecutor to the ground. 

This brought down on me the vcugcauce of the entire body ; 
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and 1 was bound with my arms tied tight ])ehind my back^ 
and marched back to jail. When sent up to the Magistrate, 
he disbelieved that I had resisted in self-defence. I had no 
witnesses to prove my allegation ; whereas tlie jack in office''’' 
found many perjurers for him. The result was, that 1 was 
flogged in the jail, as a punishment for my oflciice, and as a 
Avarning to others — I was moreover locked up in a solitary cell 
for a week. 

Here 1 had ample leisure to ruminate on my condition ; 
and to devise means to arq^jnd it. 1 had not a pice in my 
})ossession ; and experience had taught me that I could not 
win favour without coin. I resolved to look about me, and 
to husband opportunities. • 

Again on the roads, I was goaded by abuse and culfs ; yet 
I observed with feelings of envy and adminition that some of 
the prisoners under sentence of hard lahonVy worked scarce 
at all ; but took advantage of every sliady spot, to s(|uat 
down on the road side, and smoke their chilliims. I resolved 
to ascertain the secret of this exemption. 

When the day^s work was finished, we were taken back to 
tlic jail ; and being told off to our wards, each prisoner 
amused himself in bathing and cooking. I soon found out 
that the bugbears of sliorf-commons aud indiscriminatoj 
messing were mere phantoms to terrify the lieges. Every 
prisoner bad a pound and a half of fine whoatcii ffour ; with a 
due proportion of fresh vegetables, or dfil, besides salt and other 
relishes. I ate my food, and stroked myself with satisfaction, in 
all the luxury of a well-filled stomach. Looking around me, 
T saw my fellow prisoners men of sleek and comfortable ap- 
pearance — care seemed banished front their brows \ and they, 
bent only on making the most of life. 

I slept next to a Moosulman, whom I had observed to be 
one of the favored many. We gossiped long, and I learned 
that be had bought his freedom by a monthly gratuity to tlu 5 
jumedar aud burkundaz in whose gang he should have worked. 

“ But, friend,” I enquired, whence do you got the money ? 
Wc are shut up, and there is no admission, even to our wives.’* 
‘Mlrother,” said ray new acquaintance;, once I thought as 
you, until I learned from experience, as you will also, doubtless, 
that determination will overcome all ordinary obstacles. 
Try to-morrow. Give a chillura to the Jumedar Sahib, aud 
whisper that you will fee him if he only send to your home, 
bidding them to forward you a few rupees. 1 thanked my 
companion for his counsel, and resolved to follow it.” 

Next morning I whispered my wants to the Jumedar. lie 
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Ijade me be of good cheer and promised I should see my motlier 
soon. Nor liadi long to wait. A repair was ordered on the 
Joiiiipore road ; and I was drafted into the gang, by the ina- 
tueuvering of my patron the Jumedar. 1 had an interview 
witli my mother in the village of Shcopoor; and she slipped 
one of Jankee Sahoo's gold mohurs into my hand ; and bade 
trod bless me. You must be cautious, my soii/^ she said, 
and not display your wealth ; but spend it on tlie Jail oili- 
cials, to insure you good treatment.^^ 

I took the first opportunity of putting the ushurfee into 
the hands of the Jumedar, Dugabaz Khan; and begged luiu 
to convert it into silver ; to take two rupees himself, and to 
give me the remainder. This he readily promised to do ; 
and hnding that I could command gold, he desired the bur- 
kundaz to treat me properly, and to exact as little work as 
possible. I promised the burkundaz also a fiuzzur of a rupee ; 
as soon I should finger the coin. 

I enjoyed myself for three days in all the unwonted luxu- 
ry of idleness, while others, my iinfortunato fellow prisoners, 
toiled and sweated under a broiling sun. I had daily inter- 
views with my mother and wife ; who brought me luxuries 
in the shape of tobacco, ganja, .sweetmeats &c. But I re- 
ceived sundry liints from my friend Zubberdust Khan the 
burkundaz in whose squad I was, that 1 should pay him the 
])romiscd fee ; else it should be the worse for me. I asked 
Dugabaz Khaii, Jumedar, to let me have the surplus silver ; 
but he burst out into a horse laugh. 

How, Raindcenooa,^' he asked, how’ do you dare, you 
scoundrel, to ask mo for nineteen rupees ? AVhat gold nio- 
hur did you give me ? Hear, my friends, (to the other con- 
victs and odlcials) what the dog’s son of a Bhur presumes to 
accuse me of ? Me, a Jumedar of the Sircat' Ungrez Baha~ 
door^ to be taxed by a common budmash and thief, with 
having received a gold moliur from him ! Lay the sota/i 
into him, Bhace Zuburdust Khan. AVc shall sec whether this 
madness can be taken out of him. And I received some 
severe blows ; which Zuburdust Khau laid in with good will, 
because I had failed in my promise to him* 

^ took the earliest opportunity to complain to the Sahib 
Joint Magistrate, when he visited the jail ; but the Jume- 
dar and burkundazes all declared that I was a most idle and 
turbulent fclbw ; that I would not work ; and that threat- 
ening to knock down the Jumedar with my pickaxe, 
the burkundazes were obliged to administer a few blows to 
subdue me. The former case tended to induce a belief in 
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the truth of what the officials alleged; and I not only 
got no redress, but was threatened with solitary rouiiucmcut 
iigjiiu, if 1 perservered in my obstiuancy. 

While toiling in metalling the road beyond Hurrowa, 
bathed in sweat and sinking under the fierce heat, Zubur- 
dust Khan grinned very knowingly, and asked me whether 
I was satisfied ? 

Aee Khati Saheb / I exclaimed, save thy slave ; and he 
will do whatever is desired of him. Put me but in the way 
of seeing my mother, and I swear by thy head that I will not 
fail thee again. That last beating brought conviction to me.^’ 

Zuburdiist Khan soon made the opportunity I wanted ; but 
having been taught by experience, I took only two rupees 
from the Boorheea, and told her to take advantage of op- 
portunities as they oflered, to slip into my hand a rupee or 
two at a time. Of course I gave Zuburdiist Khan a nuzzur 
of a rupee ; and wo became friends, on the assurance that 
he would always find me grateful. 

We led a jolly life. All that could afford to pay, contrived 
to have interviews with their friends and relations; and even 
in the cases of noted budrnashes of the city, I was surprised 
to find how easy it was for them to got permission to visit 
their homes. One had only to write a moving petition, 
purporting that the slave had nobody but women and chil- 
dren at home, who could not look after affairs, and praying 
that he be permitted to sec them for a few hours, undcjr charge 
of a burkuudaz. A fee of a rupee or two made the burkuiulaz 
happy, and the kaidee solaced himself in the company of his 
wife and children. Rarely did such pretexts fail of success. 

1 remember once that a party of prisoners was set to 
work, to assist iii building a church at Sigra. We had some 
jolly fellows amongst us. There is a distillery's garden close 
by, in which our tents were pitched, and at night, the 
more favored prisoners were told off, as if for duty, and al- 
lowed to go into the city ; where they saw their friends ; and 
those who could afford it and chose to indulge themselves, 
enjoyed nautches ; while the Jumedar Sahib and burkundazes 
looked on. This v^as kept up until the morning ; when the 
party returned to the tents, where, to all appeariiucc, nothing 
unusual had occurred. 

Wliat boots it to repeat every day scenes ? I found that 
money was a passport to indulgence, even in a criminal jail ; 
and that only those unfortunate wretches who could not af- 
ford to pay for civility, had their scutence of hard labour'"^ 
literally carried out. 
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Take a peep intQi^he “ lie mehmiV^ ward.* You see a portly 
figure of a Mussulmao, who notwithstandiujr the simple food 
tliat he receives, looks as unctuous as if he ate a seer of rich 
polao every day. And true enough, he docs not live on the 
jail commons, which however simple are wholesome 3 but his 
iness,of/;o/«o A:?/ 6 AaZ>st is smuggled into the ward every 
night with the connivance of the officials. How could a rich 
man cook his own food, who had never cooked in his life ? 
Were tfm even forced on him, it would be some punishment ; 
but what is simple incarceration, with the command of accus- 
tomed luxuries ! 

Look again at a poor agriculturist, wdio rises with the dawn, 
and toils all day exposed to a sun that scorches the brain. 
And after incessant labour, wlrcn fatigued and hungry, be 
reaches the miserable shed he calls his home, ho finds a 
wife and cliildrcn crying for food ; and must make liis 
meal off a flap of coarse barley bread ; or a little coarse 
rice and salt. In his single field, perhaps, he catoli- 
cs his richer neighbour grazing cattle, knocks him down 
with a lathee, and is iui})risoncd for fifteen days without la- 
hour. JSucliaman in the jail, enjoys the supreme gratifica- 
tion of exemption from labour of any kind ;%n(l in ])Iacc of 
a mouthful of insipid food, he receives a surfeit of wlicatcu 
Hour, salt, dAl, spices and vegetables. ’A residence in jail to 
such a man is an absolute gain. 

Many a merfy vagal)ond has, on leaving the jail turned to 
the lIarogab:j: and said, Aee Daroyah Jee ! mera chouka mat 
heyarOy myn phir aoonya,^^^ Tii common parlance we called 
the jail, our fathcr-i 11 - law's house, [Soosirdr) where we were 
w^cll taken care of. 

1 talk of many years back, when the officer called the 

Ispeciur Jel khanaK^ was not in existence. 1 am told 
that some improvement in the discipline has been effected 
under his management. But the principle remains the same ; 
it is universally confessed, that the jail is a bugbear only to 
honest men — rogues and ruffians contrive to make time pass 
pleasantly enough therein. 

I remember very well that a jolly fellow, by name Bhujjnn 
and by caste a Chnmar, who had been confined several times 
in jaii, \ms released. Next day he w^as taken up by the 


* The ward where no labour is carried on. 
t Pilaw and roast meats. 

X Duroyn/i . — Superiiitcndant of the jail. 

^ Don’t destroy my cooking place, Darogali — I’ll be back again soon. 
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police in the act of committing a burglary Soon afterwards, 
lie w as sent to prison, and on my questioning liim, he replied 
as follows : — 

As soon as I w^as released from imprisonment I wxnt home 
to SCO my wife and children. They had been all but starved, 
and as there was no food in the house, and no money to pro- 
cure it with, my wife went to our friends to beg that each 
would contribute something towards eking out a feast for mo. 
She returned home, poor wretch ! happy in the thought of 
pleasing mo, and of giving me a good dinner, after my 
starvation in jail. She put before me bread of barley and 
rye Hour ; kodo rice, and a little, insipid urhur dal. I 
could not cat a montliful. For three years I had enjoyed 
prime wdicatcn flour, fine vegetables and spiced dal. If my 
head ached, I had the Doctor Sahib to attend me. I had 
two dhotees every year and a blanket from the Sircar ; and 
as for work — why what is six hours’ road making, to toiling 
all day in the fields and starving on one’s return ? I felt 
inclined to return to my SoosmirJ^ So I took a mhrea'l 
and commenced a burglary where I was certain that the 
police would seize me ; and here am I, again, thank Gosain, 
for three years^Hnorc.’^ 

I served out my period of imprisonment, and left jail, a 
wiser, but by no means, a better pian. I had had ample 
leisure for reflection on my past life, and to make resolves 
for the future. I could not help the coiivietion that the 
force of circumstances^* had made me a thief and robber^ 
and that a tendency to crime was not a part of my natural 
disposition. Born a robber^s son, the world scouted me, and 
forced mo to turn my arras against it for subsistence, nay 
for existence. And after a short but glorious career of 
crime, when I was convicted and imprisoned, instead of 
having my evil principles eradicated by precept and prison 
discipline, T only learned, by the example of others and my 
own better experience, to become a more hardened villain ; 
and to be convinced of the fact, that for me the door to 
honest employment was shut, and that, like Pistol, I must 
consider the “ imrld as my oyster,'*^ With this resolution I 
returned to ray home ; but every finger pointed at me, as 
the desperate robber, Ramdeenooa Biiuii. 

V. V. 


J Suhree , — An iron hand-pike used by burglars. 
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^:URONICLE OFCIlUllCll PROCEKDIXGS TO APRIL, lAiO. 

It is iinpossibUi not to feel how hard and delicate is tlic task of f^ivino- 
any like an iiupartial digest of the present critical posture of (Church 
arthirs. Private opinion will always be detected, or su>‘])eetcd, however 
strenuous the elhnt to avoid the distortion of party views, and even 
tliougli the summaries presented be almost purely docinnentary, and no- 
thing be rebutted, exce|)t glaring and prejudicial inisstateinciits. Let us 
once for all ilistiuctly ilischiim all party views, and appeal for coididcnce, 
only on the pledge that we will present what we conscientiously be- 
lieve to be thi) real position of matters passing in review. 

We need say nothing in detail of wliat the large circulation of the cur- 
rent Ejiglish news has anticipated. Rather let us at once turn to doeu- 
iinmts not so generally known here. There lies before us the Sixth edi- 
l !'?u of the Archbishop of Cantcrhnry’s “Apostolical Preaching Consider- 
ed/’ (l{-'2()) ; — various reviews of his Grace’s celebrated innv preface to that 
work, dated Pchruary 1850, from which we are able to collect by far the 
larger part, and we presume all the most important parts, of that addi- 
tion ;“-“an(l the Risliop of Exeter’s letter to bis Grace; — with some argu- 
mchts of Counsel, and miscellaneous pamphlets hud newspapers to which 
we may occasionally refer. 

It is proper to say, as it has been stated otherwise, that the body of the 
Ar(!ljbisha])’s work, though much modified since its first issue in 1815, 
contains only one alteration which had not been introduced in editions 
previous to that rceciitly issued. It is also right to say that the Bishop, 
in a published letter to his Grace, makes due amends for any over-state- 
nieuls, on the amount of recent altcrations—iuforming his Grace that he. 
Inul no meuns of consulting other editions than the original one of 1815, 
ami that of Fchriiai’y 1 850. 

'riio preface to this last edition, viewed in cormexion w itli s<mic statc- 
meuts in the body of the work, must we think be allowed not to harmo- 
nize well. Dr. Sumner’s work has, for thirty five years, been regarded 
and admired as a most complete vindication of the anti- cal vinistic princi- 
ples of onr holy religion, and especially as a masterly refutation of the in- 
vention of S 2 }ecial grace. No book in the language affirms more directly the 
Catholic doctrine of baptismal regeneration. In pri|t)f of this, we reprint 
some of those passages quoted by the Bishop of Exeter — indicating, by a 
bracket t^ clause omitted in the edition of 1850. 

(1.) “ It is indeed a sufficient confutation of the doctrine of special grace 
that it [absolatelg nullifies the sacrament of baptism. It] reduces it to an 
ern|)ty rite, an external mark of admission into the visible ehurcli, attend- 
ed with no real grace, and,thcrefore conveying no real benefit, tior advaiic- 
a person one step towards salvation. But if baptism is not accom- 
panied with such an ctrusion of the Holy Spirit towards the inwartl^ 
renewing of the heart, that the person baptized, who of himself and o f 
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lii.s own nuim’c could ‘ do uo good thing,* by this anicudincnt or rcgc- 
neration of his nature is enabled to bring forth fruit, ‘ thirty, or sixty, or 
Jill hundred fold,* and, ‘ giving all diligence, to make his calling sind 
election sure,* — if the i licet, 1 say, of baptism is less than this, what he- 
cotuos of the distinction made by John, ‘ I indeed baptize with water, 
but he who comes after me, shall baptize with the Holy Ohost V What 
becomes of the t‘xam])le of Christ himself ? After his baplusm, Uj^L 
scent of the Holy Spirit in a visible form, was snridy intended 1o ^ifirm 
his fnilowers in a hrllef that their baptism v'onld confer upon them a simi- 
tar'fjift ; and b(‘sides the washing away of tlicir sins, and the remission of 
the pemilty entailed upon the ])osterit;y of Adam, would bestow vpusi 
them a power erabUny them to fnljil the corenanf tuivs of their 
relir/io7t.^' 

C)n this passage the Ibsliop of Kxeter notices the “ goodh amiy of ea- 
tholie truths on tlic etlieacy of this blessed Sacrament,*’— its distiiietive 
blessing, separjiting it from all pnrvions Baptisms, i ven that of John —tin 
evidence of that hkssiisg alVordiid by the descent of the Holy S})irit at t he 
Baptism of onr I.oimI -the “ gift** theiriu conveyed of “ tlie washing aw;iv 
of our sins, and deliverance from tiiat wrath of Cod to uhieh, as descend- 
ants of Ailnin, v/e are all lialdc by our natural birth —in other words, oiu 
J 11 .st id cation,” 

Tlie Bishop tluMi ari Jiys the following passages. 

(2.,) “On the authority of this example, (that of St. Faul, Bom. vi, viii. 
lo. Cal. iii. 2b.) and of the uudeuiable praeticc of tlu‘ llrst; ages ofChri.'^tia- 
nit}', nnr Church considers Bifplis/n as conreyiny reyeneratiou, insf rniiuoj 
w.v to jiray, before Iniptism, thr»t the infant ‘ may hr h<,ru aya'n(, and niadn 
an heir of evorlastiug salvation and to return thanks, after baptism, 
that it bath pleased (.iod to rvycnerate the infant with his Holy 8])irit, 
and n;ccive. him for his oivu child In* adoption.** 

(.'h) “ No preacher therefore is authorised, either hy our church, or by St. 
Vaiil, to leave a doubt on the minds of his hearers, \\4iether tliey jire w ith- 
111 the pale of Gml's favour; hut, on the contrary, i.s bound to mijoiri 
them to seek ‘ boldly at the throne of grace,* for ])o\ver to eonfinn iheiv 
faith, and >vork out their repentance, ami live w orihily of tlieir high call- 
ing. 

(1.) “ I do not pretend that these passages (Phil. ii. l.‘i. Cal. vi. 7. 1 Cor. 
ix. lb. I Tim, vi. lib 2 Tim. ii. 25. James iv. (>.) are strong, or (dear, or 
mimerous enough to decide the (piestion (whether ‘ jt. Ibinl considers 
mankind as active or passive recipients of grace’) ; and even if they were 
more in number, or clearer to the point, it might still be argued, tliat 
such exertion or co-operation was the etfectofthe renewed will. The 
matter is of le.ss consequence, since is of the posilim doctrine of our 
church, that such renewal and suck extent of power belonys to all who are 
baptized in the name of Christ.'*^ 

(.5.) “ The hearers appeal to the Church, an authorized interpreter of 
Scripture, The Chuneh acquaints them, that they ivere themselves reycnerU' 
ted, and wade the children of Grace, by the hcnefil of Baptism.^'' 

These are tlic opinions which the Archbishop of Cantcrhiiry once held, 
and we may rea.sonahIy hope mu.st still hold, seeing thorn put* forth “ un- 
der circumstances of no common character, and in a manner of more 
tliau common solemnity — only, in another pa.ssage, which <lid not a])pear 
in the first edition, his Grace remarks on the po.ssihlc — 

“ Danger, on the other hand, in mhlrcssing a congregation collectively 
as regenerate, since the term has neither been accurately defined in Scrip- 
ture, nor restri(fted to one sense in the common language of divines. It 
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s, llievcforo, very possible, tliat they sbonlil iinairine something move to be 
oeeossMvily i!»eluiltMl in that nielaphor, than the »-hinige of :4nte in nhich 
?lie\ were plaeeil by bu])tisiii, and so be lulled into a iVillaeious secuvity, 
without examining themselves as to the important fact, whether they have 
really those marks which Jic(M)mpaiiy a ‘ new creature.’ ” 

'riio Ibsliot) of .Kxetcr, after remarking that Holy Scripture docs go near- 
er than its wont, tow'ards expressing a delinition of rrgeueiation, in 
declaring tliat “ to he born aya'nt* im'uiis “ to he br,rn f:fv:idtr and of I he 
i/n'/’/V -and after shewing that the same saejvd authority des:crihes ;t 
.^jdrilual clfonye as taking place at the new htrlh, appeals to his Grace’s 
i.-.vpcricnce upon a matter which it would he well for all the oh'rgy to take 
to heart. 

What reasonable ground is there, then, for a})]nvhcnsion that telling 
uK?u the truth — iiamely, tliat they wero regeucrate in ihijitisui, however 
th(‘y may sineg, by wilful sins, have lost that stati‘ of salvation, and there - 
hy incurrcil ‘ greater damnation’- — ‘ should lull them,’ as your Grace, 
assumes that it will, ‘ into a fallacious' security?* My Lonl, 1 Inive hoen 
permit tial to attain to years beyond the ordinary term of man’s life, ami 
your Grace is not, I believe, far short of it. llotli of us Jiave, duriiie; 
many of our past years, been engaged in the jiastoral charge of ponnhnis 
parishes. Now, 1 solemnly aver that, during the whole of that time, dm- 
jiig all my intercourse with any portion of my own }>eople (u* others, 
among the many beds of sickness and of death by which 1 have stooil, 
endravonring, liowever inadequately, to instruct the ignorant, to awaken 
th imlilfeixait, aye, and to restrain the coiifnhmt, I never mi:t with a 
siiighj instance, of tliat ‘ fallacioas security* in the ‘ regeneration’ (.>f Ihq)- 
4 ism, which your Grace <loenis so likely to ‘ lull’ the sinmjr, and make 
him liceiUess wlu ther ‘ lie have really tliose niark#w'hich accompany a 
new creature.’ l..)f that heedlessuess, too many were the instances I met 
witli, hut. not one proceeding from the .abuse of the doctrine, of ikiptism. 
Will your (irace forgive my asMIkig, whether your experience has hecii ma- 
'‘erialiy ditferent ?” 

ibwing referred to other ]iassages introduced into the later editions of 
i)r. Snnr.n r’s wuvk, the IVislnqi pvoeec.ds to seru(iiii/e the new pri fssce ; 
and lirst quotes the following passage, which certainly ajipears framed Vo 
meet the present juncture ; — 

It is sc'areely necessary for me to add, that 1 have nowhere insinuat- 
cd a (louhr. w hicli 1 have never felt, whether a person may he a consistent 
minister of our ('dinreh who holds a dilferent ojdnion c'oneerning tlie elleet 
of Slapiisin from that which j.s advanced in this volume : and believes 
Unit tlnr grace of spiritual regeneration is Separalsle, and, in fact, often sc- 
p.nateil, from the sacraiiumt of ihrptism. 

“ rinpu‘stlonahly there is mneh di!licnlt\Miincli mv stery in the rase, as 
reganls the Ihiptism of infants : — a dillicnlly wliicli has more or h‘ss per- 
plexed the Ohuirh in every age, since, the Baptism of inlauts has ficeu the 
general praetici;, and which many divines have solveii b\ supposinji* that 
the spiritual heneiU of Baptism, • a death unto sin and a new birth unto 
righteousn^s’ is oidy received where there has been an antecedent act of 
grace on the ]>art of God. 

“ AVithout concurring in these opinions, J cannot doubt that a minister of 
fiui Clnirrii may jnsfiy maintain, fhv.m^ saiielioned as they have been hy 
'ome of her winthiest memhers. and relating to a subject on which Srriy- 
‘urc docs ni>t speak dcjinilcty.''* 

It should he remarked that the divines (piolod hy the Arclshishoj) as dc- 
•‘ending the doctrine of an ** antecedent act (»f grace" are the Acrv authors. 
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and the idcnticiil citations which appear in the judgment of the Judicial 
('ornmittee of Privy Council. How the Bishop of Excver meets these 
passages we will say, presently ; — but must first present his Lordship’s 
comment on the citation we have made from the new preface. 

“ Why, my Lord, your Grace has said that ‘ on the authority of the 
example of St. Paul, our church, considers Baptism as conveying rege- 
neration,* and requires all its ministers to teach accordingly. * * * * * 
You have strongly and repeatedly declared what is the doctrine of the 
Church, and what she requires her ministers to hold, and yon will surely 
abide by these declarations. In your Grace, personally, we admire courtesy, 
modesty, and charity ; but courtesy, modesty, and charity have no place as 
to the truth of Almighty God, or the ‘ good deposit* of faith committe<l to 
the (Jhurcli, and especially to the keeping of her Bishops. * * I 
peal to the book which yon now publish, from the ]>rcfaee which you pre- 
fix to it. You tell us, tliat ‘ the Church considers Baptism, as conveying 
regciieratiotj that ‘ the Church declares to her members that they were 
themselves I’egeiierated and made the children of grace by the benefits of 
Baptism.’ Yon say tliat ‘ it is the positive doctrine of our Clmrch 
that such renewal belongs to all who are baptized in the name of ('hrist. 
Your Grace cannot mean that the Church allows her ministers to deny 
what is her own * positive doctrine ;* that her ministers may declare that 
not to he, which you saj*^ that the Church declares to he, her doctrine, 
that ‘ whereas no preacher is authorized cither by our ('hiirch or by 8t. 
Paul, to leave a doubt upon the minds of his hearers whether "they 
are within the yiale of God’s favour, her ministers arc allowed by her to <lt> 
dare that her baptized infants arc * out of the pale of Goil’s favour* unless 
there have been ‘ j^nntecedent act of God’s favour (not ‘ authorized 
by our Church or by*t. Paul/) whereby, not by Baptism, they were (if at 
ail) regenerated.” 

In a subsequent part of bis letter, the Bishoy), w bile he avows his fear 
that the Scriptural precept ** riot to countPlance a poor man in his cause” 
has been sacriliced in the recent judgment, and avers bis belief that other 
motives, besides mere justice and truth swayed this sentence ; and that it 
“ was feared lest, if a true judgment should be given, a large number of 
Clergymen would be driven to resign their offices, perhaps to leave tlic 
Church,” professes his belief that no such effect would have followed, 
had the judgment of the Arches* Court been atlirined. And in 
language which conveys to our hearts the full assurance of since- 
rity, his Lordship ilodarcs his conscientious bcli'.f that in no common 
case of false doctrine did he exercise the power committed to him by God, 
and which, at his conseer.ation, he ydodged himself to exercise. 

” Mr. Gorham’s was, I repeat, an extreme case. It was no case of 
perydexity arising out of a misuse of the word regeneration ; it was no 
(juestion of words, or of allowable and partial differences in stating tlie 
same Divine Truth. It was fm essential, complete, denial and contradiclion 
of the doctrine of Ilflly Scripture and the (Church concerning Baptism ; 
a complete sepnrulion of the special grace of the Sacrament of Baptism 
from the Sacrament itself. Unless it w'ere to be conceded that the (Church 
of England had absolutely no doctrine at all on tliat Sacrament, wliicdi is 
the threshold of the Christian life ; unless it were entirely matter of iiidifiV*- 
rcnce whether any truth whatever were taught as to that Sacrament, 
w hereby w^e are made members of Christ our Saviour, such false teaching 
could not be yrassed over. There is, as I said, no heresy on Bayitisni be- 
vond this, none which involves a more comydete denial' of truth. It was 
a thoronyk, delihernte, systematic denial of all true Sacramental grace. 
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Tliey were not accidentiil expressions ; tliere was no eoni’iision, no uneer > 
lainty, no pln-asc wbieli eould lejivc a shadow of doiiht. It was, alas ! a 
clear, eoiisi»l(*red, decisive statement of iineomproniisin;^ denial of the spe- 
cial "race of the Sacrament of Ihiptisrn. It was a form of hevesy which, by 
(hxrs mercy, very few have at any time held in the Clinrcli of Knjrlaiid, 
cither before or since the Reformation. It is mere indied /ulicjlianisni. 
The way of truth is the way of safety. Rut ‘ there is a way which secincth 
vij^ht unto a man, but the end thereof arc the ways of death; Al- 
thoujrh 1 refused iustitution to Air. (iorhain, 1 did not ]»roseeute him 
for lieresy, hopinji; that he niiprht be hr<iuir]it to a better mind, when he 
should be told distinetly that his doctrine contravened Holy Scripture, 
the Creed, and the Formularies of the iMiurch. llis ]uii)lieation of the 
lu rcsy \»hleh ho maintained in private in his examijiatiou was a dislinrt 
njf'f^nce. Rut I was eoniimt to remain on the tlefensive. A jinL^mcnt 
eomlemniiiir his tcaehin^^ wouhl have left to him a ioctfs inenitentici\, and 
not, I am told, lone a iVcctcd above five or six Clerjry ( if so many ) in 
the Clnindi of Fiudaiid. Keen those,* I trust, it would have led to amend 
their error, not to proceed to tiirtlicr error in abandoning the Cliurch, 

31'. ij: 3i: ^ ;5t :i: :it >{t * * >1: 

<iod «.riant., my Lord, that onr children, and onr children's cliildrcn, 
may not rue this violation of justice, committed for the sake (it washojied) 
of peace. Kothinj: <jood ever canu* from the sacritiee of truth to peace. 
A false peace ends iti inor<‘ real trouble. 

It was charitahlv hojied, doubtless, that such a judgment wmdd leave 
t.iiigs where they were before. It docs not so on either side. Those 
who wgre in error, it coiilirms in tlu^ir sju'cial error as to Raptism, and 
tenches them a more extensive and dangerous error, tliat there is no eer- 
tuiu truth to he had. They to whom the grace of Raptism was part of 
their faith, as a fruit of the iuc.arnation of their Lord, as a Saeraiiient 
which flowed from their dead Saviour’s si<lc, as t!ie source of tlieir own 
new hiith, must hold it as a part of their own faith still. AVo cannot un- 
learn f>ur faith. Rut Inwv are they to tench it? They must teach it still 
as matter of faith ; hut whose faith? Their own ? They have no autho- 
rity to impese their own faith n])on others. They cannot teach autliori- 
tatively that it is a part of the faith, only because they individually believe 
it. Oiiw'hose, then ? On that of the w'hole holy Catholic Church at all 
times? Rut if it be part of the faith of the Catholic Church from age to 
age, wliat would the act of the Church of England have been, had she (as 
it is alleged in the .Jiulgmcnt) constructed her Articles so as to leave it 
open to iier Ministers to believe or disbelieve, to altirni or contradict, an 
Article of Faith ? So to imply that it is at oiir option to believe it or no, 
would be to deny that it is matter of faith. Ou the faith of the Fnglish 
(-'hnrch, too ? Yes, God he thanked, it is part of the faith of the Church 
of England still, and nothing can rob us of it. Nothing hut the Church 
has power to deny, in her name, that any doetriiic is part of the faith of 
the Church.*' " • 

We proceed with a few brief notes on the quotations from Hooker, Ussh- 
er, Tayler ,^\.nd others which the Judicial Committee of Frivy Council aji* 
pear to have ado])ted from the Arclibisho]) of Canterbury. AVhen, ou the 
lu st arrival of the Judgment at Benares, wc collated sneli of these passages 
as we were enabled to do with our printed editions, we confess that w e were 
grieved that the impression* conveyed by many of them, us they staiul in 
the Judgment seemed to us so very ditferent to what we should havi? ga- 
thered from the context. We liave no desire to straiten the liberty wliieli 
l»lesscs the children of the Church of England, where, in the language ot 
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Jiishop Horsley, tliere is; nothinj; to hindet* tlic Anniiliftli and tlic 
supralapsariiin Calvinist from walkiu*: together as frien Is and brotheivs 
iltlicv lH>tU ii]>|irove of thtj disnipliiie, aiulbotli are vvilliiur to submit to 
it.” lUit let this measure of (-hristian freedom eoiitciit us — let us nei- 
1 her, by want of due dili<ieuce, or by unfair eollcctioiis, distort 1 lie mea- 
sure of that liberty which IheCduirch allows. We loarned with asto)iish- 
meut, from the Ihshop of ICxeter’s letter, that the Primate’s preface ex- 
hibits all the incorrectness of (piotatiou wliieli we had ourselves deteclc<l in 
the judji;meut ~ with much which we did notdoh'ct . 

(if die two passai>:es from Hooker, one is cited by the Arclihisliop as an 
authority for tiie assertion that “ all onr foriuularies urc framed, and mu si 
he framed, on the iirineiple of ehantahit^ presumption.” It is tjuoted 
thus : — 

‘‘ We speak of infants as the rule of chanty alloweth.” 

In the three editions referred to by the IVlsliop of ivveter, and a fourth, 
which is noAV on our table, the expression is not “ rule of chant but 
“ nde of yuV//y.”— (K. P. v. b4.) 

Hooker, as is well known to most studeuls of tin ology, s]>eaks not mere - 
ly charifahlifi but absolutely of infants, that “ they are from the very in- 
stant of tlnnr birth, onptdjle of Ba]itisui” — one of those sacraments “ whose 
chiefest force and virtue consist cth in that they ani heavenly eerernouit>s, 
whiiih Hod hath saiictitied and ordained to he administered in His Cluirrh, 
first as marks wlunvhy to know wniCN God do! km part the rilaf or sariny 
f/raov of Christ auto aU that are capidde thereof j ami see.ondly, as means 
conditional, which God ref|uireth of them unto whom Jle imparteth grace. 
— -(v. 57, 50.} 

The use made of the second citation from Hooker seems to us oven less 
exeusabh*. It is said that he “ alluded to” the. tenet “ that the spiritual 
Graee of Haptisju is received oidy where tjiere has been an auti‘eedent act 
of (ii aee on the part of Goil,” wlien he “ speaks of Baptism as a seal, jier- 
haps, of the Grace of Election before vceeived.” Wo eaiinot shew the iu- 
covreetness of this more palpably than the Bishop of EiXetia* has ibnie. 

“ Aly Lord, it is very true that Hooker uses these words, but in stating 
that he di<l use them yonr (irace forg(*t that it is hut a sn ap of a sentence 
written by him in answer to a statemeiit of C/o'//rr/V///P,v, Avhich is identieal 
in meaning Avith Mi*. Gorham’s : — 

^ He who is not a (.-hristiau before ho come to receive Bajitism eannot 
he made, a Christiaji by Baptism ; Avliieli is ouly (ht; liciJ of (he Grace of Goif. 
hcforc reccired, 

“ So wrote Gartwriglit. In answer to tiiis Hooker says : — 

* Predtsfiaafion hrhyeth not to life wlthnut the Grace of external voca- 
tion, wherein onr Baptism is iiiiplieti. Eor, as wo are not naturally men 
without birth, so neitiier are wc Christian men in the eye of the (’hnreh. 
of God, but by ueiv hlrth, nor, according to the manifest ordinary course 
of tlivine Hlspcnsatioii, new-born, but by that Baptism which hot It deela- 
reth and nwkelh ns (vliristians. In which respect wc justly hold it to be 
the door of our actual entrance into Christ’s house, the first apparent 
heyhanny of hfCt a seal, perliaps, to the Grace of Election before receiv- 
ed ; hut to our Sanef fication hcre^ a step wh/ich hath not any before — 
(E. P. V. 50.) 

These, my Lord, arc ITookei’s words; lie does not, as yonr (irace. 
affirms ‘ allude’ to the ojmdun of tlie Divines of whom you s|.)eak — lie cN' 
jircssly ronfrocer/s and disproves the statimient of one of tin iii, that lliere 
must be an act of prawenieiit grace; ami I heartily wish, that before you 
made the stateirumt, your Grace had road the w hole sentence, of which you 
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fjnote a very small In short, niy Lnnl, j oii mirrlit. )iavo justly duiiu- 

imI ilu; jMitlioiily of Carlwrifjlily if you had tllOlll^lit Imt you could not: 
claim lie.it of llortkcr.*' 

IMic siMitourc cliari^od mmn IJsslicr hy tlui Priujatc. aiul Iho diidiciul 
( ’ouiiiiittco, tlio Ihshop most clearly cstaldishc.s to liavi; iaaai nerrr v'rUlfn, 
hwi f)o.sif 'n'L‘l If fUscIf/i'Hf.il hy lii?»i, totreth n* with the wliolc treatise wlicrc- 
iu it occurs. lie then proceeds: 

“Turn we to your third witness, anotlier very ilhiNlnous nuiiic, Uf^^hop 
Jcrrtiiij 'i'oiifor, \onr Grace will he j.^lad to h(;ai that lie really vM'ote what 
yon ( itc from his ‘ Ihiplism of Infants — 

‘ liaptlsm, and its eileet, may hr separated, and <lo not always .^o m. 
eonjmietion. Tlie elVect may lie before, and therefore mneli rather may 
it he aftc’ its suNecrjitioii : the. Saeramimt (iperatin:^ in the virtue of t.'iiiist , 
even as the Sjhrit shall move.* 

“ 'I'liese \M.)vds, I re]>e}it\ were really wrilti )i iiy Uisliop 't’avlor ; vet 
M itness will Indp yon loss than eitlier of the others, for he siiall he 
piovi'd to hear lestiinony direetlx a; 4 :aiast yon. 

** Yonr (jlraee. 1 iieial not say, would alwaxs Ije sorry to eife any writm* 
;is antliorsly hir a statoiuent winch he contnidiots. Vet such is tlie fai t In 
the present inslaneo. Von have b‘*en sedueval h\ an iniliappy eoniid< n(?e 
in 'Oine most nntrnstixortliy iniormani, to (jnoVe Ihsl.op Jeremy 'I'ayior as 
<)!ie of *■ many Diiines,* wlio liohl tlint the Spirllnal hcnolit of Ihipiisni, a 
death unto sin, ainl a new hirfch unto l•i;rhlvousne^s, is ‘only roeeiveil when 
then.' har'. Inani an antcoedent a(‘t; of (jrace on the part of t*od.’ 'i'his hears 
ijj n the matters ehavjro<l liy me njrainst Mr. Gorham, althone'h a, mi!?- 
j-vtatojiient ol’ speiaal heresy’* (XaimJy, the vnt’uv soporniimi 

of tin; mward a!id spiritmd ;ir:iee from the Saeramenf, inasmuch as lie 
stiUed re^em ration to prcnulc Ihiptism, xvlscii Ihiplisin was ripdn ly receiv- 
ed). Snivlv, then, it was the duty of your Grace to he more eautions 
heiore yon j^axe to the Judicial G'oinmittee the hi^li authority of yonr 
sanelion to any statement wiiatevcr on tliis particidar jioint. Vet yonr 
citation from Uisho]) Taylor wiiicli you have so imsns])icion.sly re- 
ceived, is jihsolulclv, palpably frandulcnl. T’hat eminent Prelate, in 
tin; vmy onmnenccinerit of the m ’.7 .>v/wc paratfraph of his worK, from 
which x nnv citation is made, f^ives this plain, tlistiiiel, nnniistakeahlc con- 
tradiction of the doeliine for which you have luUluecd liiin as your witness 
— tin* iioctrim* of Mr. (hnham : — 

* liffjtllstji /.y /hcjinsl ni'dinan/ rarreiil in which th(; Hpinf worvs and 

dr.'icoffds upon tfs and xvhere (iod’s Sjiirit is, they are the suns of God, 

for ( Uirist’s Spirit dcsifends upon none hut them that are. his.* 

“ lie then proceeds shortly to deal xvith the ease of Cornelius, as an cr- 
vpplio/iy ami it is thus that ho is hrou»;lit to the statement xvliieh your 
Graec has quoted.’* 

AVe hax'e uo space to follow his Lordship in his rniiinte and satisfactory 
j>roof that the recital of the Judicial Committee does not. inelude Mr. 
Gorham*, s strange, ami xve believe before unheard of ^qiinions. We fee! 
that tlicre i.s no neeil of more than a single .sentence on this point —tlial 
“ ecrtainly it is true that Mr. Gorham ‘ supposes that the grace of lleLunc- 
ratioii iloe.sTiot «hz7;fl/7f //>/// take place in Haptisiir since he sax.s that it 
innariahltf does noty when Baplisni is rif/htlt/ iff civcd.'' Neither can we 
exen glance at the numerous inaeeuvacies xvhieh arc shoxvn to mark the 
Judicial (h)mnuUee's eoneeptious of the strnetnre of onr Articles, Ser- 
vices and Canons, or at the powerful ehiehlation of the motii'iis in tiu' 
Savoy Conference, and the obligations of the Act of l.hiiformit i , wliieii 
we consider the inn.«jt; masterly dovelopuieuts in a letter whieh has uevtM- 
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been surpassed for strengthful reasoning and evnshiiig ooncliisious. How- 
ever inueli we may regret, (atnl regret we most sincerely do) a boldness 
of tone and severity ot language unseemly IVoiii a Provincial Bishop to the 
Metropolitan, yet wo ought to recollect what the Bisho]) of Exeter alleges, 
that in the whole history of the Church of England, vve arc not aware that 
any thing of a similar kind has ever before occurred ; — that the Primate 
of all England lias ever before thrown himself upon the judgment of the 
world as the writer of a controversial hook. \Ve should recollect that 
when Peter, at Antioch, w'as to he blamed, I’aul withstood him to the 
face ; — and draw a comfortahlc hope from what Iw*.* lai»l to heart w ho 
fought the good light of faith ainglc-handed, among synods of compro- 
uiising Bislioj)s, (piis auderet PetT<i, ]>nino u]H>stolo, rcsistere, nisi alius 
talis cpii (idueia sure eleetiouis, seieus se iioii esse impariun, coustaiiter 
improharet quid ille sine consilio fec«‘ret?^* So much, charity demamis of 
us- "to recognize the sincerity of the Bishop’s tone — that every senteiiee 
he has here written hears the impress of sorrowful conviction of jluty. 
That if he believes — ami helicve he most certainly does- -whether he he 
right or wrong— that even his Metropolitan’s tenehing is rank Pojutv — 
and worse than Popery’' — as making “ many intercessors and mediatm-s 
neeessary to salvation” — if it is his very and religions conviction- -as be- 
yond all doubt it is -if tliere he any force in iuiV.re.nec from earnest ex- 
pression and solemn asseveration — that his hands are prevented from 
faithful dilig(;nce in hanisliing and driving away all erroneous and strange 
doctrines from that part of Cln-ist’s fold over which he is the shepluu’d 
and the Bisliop, his duty is, (as is the diit v of ns all in these liavs of sharp 
eoiiHict and impending schism,) not to throw otf his armour, hut to wear 
it manfully and to tight the good fight of faith. As the Bishop allirms 
that he proceeds in his task, under a deep sense of its responsibility — * 
inirltus, dolenfi, coftctaHy so is it our mialtqrablc belief that no Christian 
man, mucli less si learned Prelate, with powers to dcsil wdth his subject 
which few csiu pretend to, and none surpass — a man far advama^d in years, 
and w ho must shortly give an account of the great stewardship (roinmittcd 
to his charge — so shortly, in all probability that for any gravi* misappli- 
aiicos, there might bo no time for repentance, tliongh he sought it w itli 
tears — we say it is our nnalterahle coiivietiou that such a man could not 
without an overwhelming sense of duty incur tlie vast weight of responsi- 
bility incident on charges which, “ if iie fails to establish will fasten on 
Ijim the guilt, not only of calumny, hut of schism.’* 

For ourselves and our fellow" labourers here, we jiray that the distractions 
from which we are at a happy distance may teach ns lo hold cordially by 
one another and the Lord ; to submit ourselves to him who has the rule 
over u.s, to eschew all party names, all injurious insinuations, all ])rivate 
dogmas, all overstrained interpretations; that satisfied with the ])lain con- 
struction of that rule of faith and code of doctrine which, as ministers, 
or menibeis of the Church of England, wii profe.ss, we may be more earn- 
est in prayer fur restored peace to oiir Zion, and plenteousness within her 
palaces. And at home, may God, in mercy beyond our merits, arrest 
any' <lisposition to uinieecssary activity or apprehension. May we all learn 
together that in quietness and confidence shall he onr strength that 
“faith and patience are the w'ay to victory — yea arc victory themselves— 
for the prince of this world is overcome, if thev stand unbroken. 


* Saint Hilary'. 

t The Kev. C. Man lot’s “Last Sermon at Margaret Chapid 
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Postscript. — Wc ave in receipt of Englisli Church Intelligence to 
May Jntl, and advise our readers of the leadirijr particulars. 

The recent Judgment of the Jiulicial Coinniittee is still the cause oi 
most painful and anxious excitement. Addresses are pouring in from nv!- 
incrous Archdeaconric.s deprecating the constitution of the Court oi‘ Appeal 
and its decision, and the power of the Church alone, in its sy- 

nods or convocation, t.v> judge between Bisho]) and Priest in cases aris- 
ing from alleged false ductriiK*. Ill the archdeaconry of Exeter, u]i\var(ls 
of a hundred and forty ( igymeii have declared to the Bislmp tlieir 
steadfast adherence to the doctrine of Jloly naptism ; of whom sixty- 
four have solemnly protested, in the Name of the Most Holy Trinity - 
rc]iutliuting all authority of tin*. Court of Appeal ; utterly t ejecting, refus- 
ing, denying and repiuliating the doctrine containeil in its late decision, 
and entirely rejeetiug, denying and ])votesting against the opinion ami po- 
sition that there is any article of the .Catholic Eaith, upon which ilic 
Church of England leaves it open to her Ministers to hold and to teach 
divers and eontrariant doctrine. The Archdeaconry of Barnstaple has re- 
solved upon a petition to her Majesty, and addresses to the Primate and 
the Bishops of London and P2xeter imploring that Convocation may sit 
iortlnvith, and deliberate on the effects of the late Judgment on the laitli 
ami tenohing of the Cliurch. Almost all the Hectors, and a majority 
of the Clergy, in tlie district of Stepney have addressed the Bishop of 
Loudon in terms of similar protest. One humlrcil and eighteen Clergy 
oi I he Diocese of Lincoln have petitioned the Archbishop tlirougli their 
Diocesan, for Convocation. The Bishops of the Church in Scotland 
have unanimously adopted a declaration to their Deans and Presl»\ ters 
ttniliodying a statement of the Catholic Doctrine, and a repudiation of 
any authority in the late soutciice to bind them, or modify their teaching 
on tlie nature of Baptismal gratae. Eourtecn out of fifteen clergymen in 
the Rural .Deanery of Bicester addressed the Bishop of Oxford, depreca- 
ting the recent decision. In the Rural Deanery of Furness, (Dio Chcslor ) 
an address of symiiathy with the Bishop of Exeter, and a protest 
against the decision, w^as iiiumimously adoptcil at a meeting of the Clergy . 
Similar rneittings, with similar success, have been held in a large number 
of Archdeaconries and Rural Deaneries. Wc have room to particularize 
only the Diirhara Archdeaconry address signed by 109 clergy — ^AVorcester 
Archdeaconry, 152 signatures. Coventry Archdeaconry — 121. Ainceting 
of clergy in the Deanery of Pawlctt unanimously voted thanks to the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells for his recent declaration, addi'cssed to the Pri- 
mate ; and the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has assured nearly 
hundred of his clergy, who declared their trouble and perplexity at tlie 
recent Judgment, that “ all the members of the English Episcopate are 
m anxious deliberation on what steps may seem most suitable in this 
emergency. Various Jay addresses to tlm Bishop o.4 Exeter and other 
Prelates arc also communicated. The moderation and sound advice 
conveyed in jthc Bishop of Exeter's letter to the Rev. W. Maskell ap- 
pears to have commended itself to the Primate, and is corresponding- 
ly acknowledged by his Grace. The Clergy of Falmouth have signified 
to Lord John Russell their painful indignation at his Lordship’s as- 
sertion from his place in Parliament that the decision on the Gorham 
case had given ** great satisfaction in the Church.” 

The rumour of an address from what the Times calls ** the lnoderat^^ 
and evangelical clergy” to the Archbishop of Canterbury, expressive of 
sHtisfactiou at his Grace’s movements in the Gorham caseji is not con- 
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firmed. After anxious deliberation among some of the most emuient 
mm of mry shade of opinion {!), the determination is that no such ad- 
dress shall be presented. It would be unwise and uncharitable, by a. 
counter-agitation, to renew the struggles of this unfortunate controversy.” 
However, some ten clergymen, residents and visitors in the Isle of 
Wight, thanked his Grace for his “ firm concurrence in the wise and 
important decision of the Judicial Cbmmittce,’* and noted their dis- 
approbation of the manner and spirit in which assaults have been made 
upon our lawfully constituted judicial tribunal,” An address, to tluj Arcli- 
bishop of York, of a somewhat similar tenure, has been signed by forty- 
six clergy of the East Riding of Yorkshire. 

Those ])arties who thought they discerned the fine episcopal baud of 
the Bishop of Exeter in Miss Sellon*s correspondence with Lord Campheli 
appear to be at fault. That lady declares her letter to have been addres- 
sed simply to Lord Campbell’s own heart, from the fulness of her's 
— a sacred matter between his conscience and her’s, and their God ; singu- 
1 arly unfitted for the columns of a newspaper. 
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\ !)AV IK TilE WOODS WJTH TIIK h,.\; \1I. 

I'in. puprrs in llu* Hc^ntn't^y cntitlcci 

' llniHhlrs iu Uk^ Mir/apon* had in;ulc us dis- 

•, MiiU'iiu d with our [K«s.itiou — s(’di;utary, tVoui oiu^ cud of 
ii* yoni’ In ;iuotjior, opposite Ji writiip^ (]<;.sk. We ujcii- 
cioru’d our discon h'lit to ;ui iiit.f‘lliiX(‘n.t iVituid who su;^;;cst('(i 
liu't the oiU’.r of it visit 1o liic ll;'ij;ih Sfouu'd tr he the niosl 
oi>vu>us expedioMii. midiT tiio (drcuiustanccs - rhorc heiui; 

il[ -souunv.i:!! oi’ the. cold weather rouiaiidii?,?;. AVe took 
our rri'.nd’s ativicc^, ^ot, iu C(>us(M|ueiK‘c, a hos]iifable in\i- 
j»ut our rifh; (rather too sundl in tlic boi’(*) in otder, 
and stariCil tor the' huiitiiijr-grounc^ 

As rc'j^ards travrllin^, we are nuirc i;ru(>r:uil ahrjut ihi' 
wavs (yf inaiiairiu^; tiuui we (dioosc to etiuli'ss in tli tail. We 
slial! uot there (oie dilate iijuni tiie incideuts of our iouriif^y 
— a distances of sonie tliirty miles or so. W'o failed iu 
aehimiug it iu the lirst instance — for tln^ parly that we liad 
set out w itli proved so noisy — and w e like. <piieT ■ -that 
we desortcal it in di'spair, and rttreatcMl to the .station. 
A ijuiefc friend (with a turn for political economy) olleied to 
accompany us on a second attempt — and w itli him wc started 
afresJi and achieved the di.staiice. The Kajalds people, who 
were ill tiAteiidancc to cuiidurt ns to our (juarters, intimated 
that three iu tlie aftcnioou was the hour fixed for proceeding 
to the jungle, and that the llajali, w’ho was asleep and had left 
Ids compliments, would send an elephant for us at the pro- 
per time. Wc expressed our satisfaction witli the proposed 
arrangements, and, in anticipation, wc proceeded to follow^ 
in the nieuntiinc the Rajah’s example. 


VOL. iV. 
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o’clock came in due time, and tlu) clcpliaut alon^; 
witli it. An ele|)]iiint is an animal with good points about 
Ids eliaraeter, but he is very ini])leasji!it to jid(\ revhaps 
the least uneomfortable way of tittiiig Idtn up for riding 
upon, is to strap a sort of feather-bcul nj)ou Ids back, witli 
ropes to hold on Ijy. Tins affords you tlie ojition of some' 
half a dozen uiicouifortablc variations of position — whereas, 
in. the liowdtih, you are restricted to only one. Like king 
Mithridates (of Poutus) who fed on [)oisons till they fat- 
tened him,” It IS c^)iieolva1>!e that a man iniglit persevere in 
riding an elephant till (supposing lie survived) ho might 
begin to like it. Our friiuid the ilajah, on the top of liis 
elephant, looks eoinfortahle, as well as magidfieent — but wir 
have our doubts as to how far the couseiousness of tluj 
magniiieonce 'ju tlni case of any Hindu dignitary so inoiui- 
ted) supplies the place of case — as in tlie case of the 
Inslimaii in tlic sedan-chair without a hotfoni to it. JJc 
that as it may — the cavalcade, after a duo intoreluingc of 
complimeuts, set forward, and very j)ictiircsquc wo looked. 
Seven elephants in a line — (comfort apart) — make a goodly 
display ; and then there were some fifty or six:ty spearnuai and 
matcdilotjknien on liorseback, besides a ndseellaneous follow- 
ing of men anil boys on foot. All the iuliabitants of the 
village turned out to look at us and it was pleasant to see 
the apparently affectiouate eagerness of each one to catch a 
nod from the good-liuinourcd llajah. Soon, liowevcr, we 
lost siglitof the village — and wo were approaching tiji-: 

JUNOLi:. 

From onr earliest years the Jungle” had sounded 
romantically to onr ear. What it was like — wo liad all sorts 
of notions ; but none of tlnmi proved to be the right one. 
Wo arc not now going to describe the jungh?. Wo never 
could manage a description of anytliiiig. Wo can only 
undertake to give a sketch of orir own sensations and re- 
flections on becoming acquainted witli it-— -a subjec- 
tive” sketeli, as a Oerman might say; — and if onr re[)re- 
sentation — “ ol)jcctively” considered — should provoke olqec- 
tion, tl»c ohjectt>r may deal with it as he likes. Tiie jungle 
— (meaning tlu? ouc that we were just entering) — is ratiior 
disappointing at first sight. Its predoininaut eliaractcristic 
might be termed meagreness.” The ground is a rugged 
surface of dry baked whitish mud. The trees look as if 
they could not get rid of the idea of the last hot winds — 
to the force of which tlieir contorted and shrivelled bran- 
ches bear testimony. Many of the trees — taken individu- 
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j]ly — luiglit luivo fonncil a picture on the blasted heath 
— but coiiglouicratcd here tliey were dreary Avitbout bcin^' 
j^rand — like a jwshc comilatm of witches. 'rUe bi-eeze sighed 
through the scanty leaves witli their long shaky stalks ; and 
the cooing ol’ the wood-pigeons stjuiidcd (piite iinearthlv. 

(lood g]-acious/^ tliought avo to ourselves— ruhblng t>iir 
eyesAvith one liaiid, aiul hohliugoii by the otlua: — fur if you 
let go tlio rope avIicu ridiug on the pad of an clcjOiaiu , you 
art' apt to slip oif — is this tlio phuic where Dnvrn j)Ositiv(dy 
walk about of their uwu accord V We w'ere afraid of elicit- 
ing some iHunark on our grininishness if we gave utterance 
t(» sucli a rcllcctiou (■. — tliere being tAvo military .nieii^ and a 
civilian, of the ])arty, besides our friend tlie economist — )sc) 
we kept onr tljouglits to oursidf, :ind observing tin; Uajah 
re:uling, we coinniimcntcd iiim on liis aj)])arent progn*s.s in 
English — laking for grant<al tliat what; lie was al)sorl)cd in 
was a \oinmeof tlu^ (luartorly. AVc Jiad l)i‘(ui misled ijy tln^ 
binding of the volume, wliich lie held up to sIioav us that it 
\va.s in ilie l/'crsian eliaractcr ; and tlu'ii lu* ))luuged iivto it; 
•e/aiu ; and, soon afl(‘r, the cavalcade lialted and Ave dis- 
momitcil. 

The grctiter portion of our retinue liad by tliis tinu^ dis- 
a})[K‘ar<’d and formed a. circuit of some e,\tont in ortler to 
drive the game towards ns. At the loot of a tree, a dense 
skreeii of greiui liranehos, ingeniously arranged so as not to 
b(3 v(‘t’y lujtiecabic, fornit.'d a small circular enclosure, Avitliiu 
Avhich were ])lace<l eight rifles, three douhle-barri'lled guns, 
and nine uiatcldocks, Witlun tliis cuclosun! avi^ took our 
scat, on Ji ficerskiii, Avitli the itajali, — the r(\st of the ])arty 
moving oil' to Avlicre, at sojue distance, other skrceiis had 
b(‘cn j)rcpared ; and the economist (who is not a large man) 
taking Avit.li liim a rifle the size of Avhich inaile us tremble 
for bis safety if lie should let it off. All tlio attendants then 
nuired, except two trusty hiuiehriicu avIio, with short stout 
spejirs, sat behind us to guard, in case of intrusion, the en- 
trance to our lodge. 

Silence reigned around, and the llajali Avas again immersed 
in his book. The Avood-pigeoi^ (by way of making the 
sileuco n^)re marked), Aveiit on Avith their mournful eooiug 
— and after some time the Rajah looked up. lie looked 
inquiringly — and we anticipated lus intpiivy \)y asking 

What it that yovi arc reading As ayc asked the 
question, a distant circle of sliouts— if the expression may bi^ 
permitted — broke — no — floated in, npou the car. Listen,'' 
said the Rajali, they arc beginning to drive the game.'' 
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“ How long will it be of coming we asked. “ That de- 
pends upon circamst.ances ; and, as wc dont know how soon 
they may come, you had better keep a look out on that side, 
while I look out through the three holes on this side. What 
gun Avill you lire witli “ Oh — thank you — I prefer niy 
own, though it is rathei* small in the bore — partly because 
I can shoot with it, and dont know whether 1 can shoot with 
any other — and partly because I know^ for certain, that it 
docs not kick.’’ The Rajah looked rather disparagingly at 
the weapon — (vve shot a wild-duck with it the other day — a 
very nicely flavoured one) — and recommended a two-ouncer 
which he had lately received as a present from the Governor. 
We expressed due admiration for the really splendid fire- 
lock, which wc eonsented to keep in reserve lest our lirst 
shot should miscarry — inakiiig at the same time a mental 
reservation as to the employ incut of it, accompanied by a 
twinge of conscience in I’cgard to our friend the economist, 
who laid taken awa}^ one of equally largo bore — without, 
however, or ratloT against, our advice. 

The slioiits, mellowed by distance into harmony with the 
cooing of the w'ood-pigcons, gradually came nearer. One of 
the spearmen — who must have been miserable at the sight 
of us for ten minutes previously — now entreated ns to lay 
aside our glaringly white hat — wdiich wc did. The Rajah, 
w'o tlien observed, was dressed in a flowing snrtout of silk, 
green like the leaves of trees, with trousers of a grecnish- 
browney tinge like that of a tree-stem — so that any animal 
with its wits sufficiently about it, might readily liave taken 
liim for a shrub of some kind or other. AVe liad barely time 
to express our admiration of his costume, and to lay aside 
our hat, wdieii tlierc was a rustic among the trees, jind a large 
spotted dcei* stood gazing in bew ilderment at some hundred 
yards off. “ I'irc’’ — whispered the Rajah. “This rifle wont 
kill at the distance — do you fire away’’ — w^e muttered in 
reply. “ Tak(^ the big rifle” — urged the Rajah. “ After 
your Highness” — said w^e — not feeling quite sure that we 
could keep clear^of a stump which stood awkwardly between 
us and the animal. The i^jah gave a half incredulous stare 
at us, raised his rifle, and the deer dropped, lie then re- 
sumed las book — and commenced discussing it. “ This is a 
very striking book,” he observed : — “ I cannot help feeling 
some doubt as to whether everything stated in it is strictly 
true ; and I wdsh you to tell me whether, in that wild and 
distant land of wonders from which you come — I mean 
Europe — there really arc such things as arc here set down. 
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The book is (.'ailed the Arabian Nights’ Entertain numls ; anti 
the incidents wliicdi cliiclly staf^i^tn* iny bt^licf arc lliosc alleged 
to liavc befallen one SiTidbad tin? Sailor.’^ l‘’ius aj)peal rather 
took ns aback ; bn*, though we could readily declare (as 'wo 
did) that 8indh:ul must not be accepU'd ([iiitt; literally, yet 
the; idea that, if liis adventures v crc autlu?ntic, tlieir loeaiitv 
must he in the far away seas of Kuropo rather than in those 
of tlic East, struck ns as soinctliing quite novel — tliough, on 
rc(?ousiclcr;ition, as a friend of ours phrases it, ‘‘it didn’t 
ought.” J>ut tin; rustling of the Ijranelies again interrupted 
eunversalioii. Antelopes (of one kind or anotlier) were start- 
ing out from the tlnekels here and lliere — staring wildly 
around tlu;m, and darting off again. Tvlore tliau one crack 
of a ride from some hundred or two hundred yards off, t(dd 
lhat the game was not all cenning our way. Suddenly there 
was a. snorl rng grunt, and out ruslnul a wdiole family of wild hog. 

^riie l(;adi‘r wris a grand black looking bdlow, woi tliy, 
apparently, of the eoniidenee with wliieh the rest folKnrcd 
Jiim. The Itajah gave a slight Whew !” — us if to say that 
lliere was something more here than lie liad bargained for — 
and, as he gras])e(l liis ride, he seiuned to east back a glance 
at Ids henchmen, who, if our impression did not deceive us, 
shrugged their sliouldcrs and looked alert. Some light was 
thrown upon this hit of by-play (three weeks afterwards) by 
the nan*ativo of an adventure wbicli liad ladallcn a literary 
friend of ours some time before iu nearly tlic same place. Wc 
lia]n>eiied to he nnmtioning this irruption of tlic hogs when our 
friend broke in — Well, you may (xmslder yourself fortunate 
in having come off scathlcss in an encounter with hogs in a 
wood. 1 myself once did so — and thought myself very for- 
tunate indeed. I had fired at a hog and ndssed him. The 
hnito started — and, changing his course, caino directly to- 
wards me. Thinking this very convenient, I took a quiet 
aim with the second harrcl, and (apparently) missed him 
again wdicn lie u as within live yards of me. .Ijiickily a glimpse 
of tlie truth llash».d upon me just before the boar (lid, and 
I liad just time to throw myself headlong htjhiiid a tree — the 
bark and the hard wood of which presented a deep clear 
sharp iui*j[iressiou of the animal’s tusk after lie had rushed 
past and 1 had gathered myself up again.” Not knowing 
sit the time anything of this, wLk;}! might have spoiled Inilf 
of our ciijoynicnt of tjic scene, we gazed adinii higly on the 
eoluniu of hogs as they bore down upon us. A shot, intend- 
ed apparently for tlic big black boar, eauglit tlie little ])ig 
that followed him right in the head. The pig could not be 
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snid — ill tho usual terms aiipropriated to siudi a rase — to bite 
tiu; dust — lor Ids head was so utterly sinasli(;d by tlie heavy 
bail that he could bite iioildnii:. After a uumieiitary struu;- 
;L,de he lay stiff; — and then a hu^^o ^Tcy l)oar fell over him, 
his Jiiiider (inart('rs |)aralysed by a sliot — and his broad front, 
as he sustained himsc'lf on Ids foreie^^s, j^larin^ and snorting 
defuinet'. 

The voices of the lit'aiers now sonndval very near, and it 
began to beconn; questionable v/liellier oiu^ could fire again 
with safety. Jnsfc ilnm, one of tlie lumchiiioii uttered a smo- 
tliered exclamation, and |)oint(‘d to the .right. A Sa.mlK‘r 
deer, of about t.he size; of a h.orsc, v»ais stamling staring about 
him mid snulling the wind. Tiiis was no llnu; lor ceremony, 
^rin; Ivajab and onrsidvc's lircal ‘dmnllaiK'ons!;, , and the Imgi'. 
animal (tlie antlers of winch W(‘ ai*c jii.-'t now' jur/zled how- to 
gc;t into a box to send to .ibiro^a*,) slaggei'i'd ami made olf. 
Oj'dcrs were givaui to have* H tracked ; and, as the beaters 
wej*e now' eirnwging 1‘rom tlie eoxerls all round, we slej)])cd 
out from our ski‘<‘e:i, and rommeuced taking an inventory 
of tlio coi.»tcnts of‘ tlio game-bag. 

All the animals that liad fVdleii wc.’re fomid dead exec‘])t the 
gr(;y Imar, wliicli sat up glaring with an aspect in wliieli not 
a symptom of fear w as disci'niibh;. AVishing to put lli(> noble; 
.memster out of ]iain, wo (ired m liulU't (from s.cnnc four 
yards’ distaiu*(‘) into his Jiead above his two; and then we be- 
came tliorougldy (;onvinced of the inajiprojiriatimess of :i 
small bortal ritlc for sport of this deseri})tiou. Tin* boar s(.‘arce- 
ly eondeseeiided to wiidv wlitm the ball siruek him. Hit; 
Major, coming up at the moment, fired a.n ounce-amha-half 
ball into the iiceU — and then the i)oar sank dow n with a kind 
of aetjuicscent grunt. 

Some of the foresters, who liail assisted in driving the 
game, now (*amc forward to offer their tribute to tlic llajaJi 
in the sliapt; of coils of bark twisted iuto llie shape in wdiicli 
it is employed as a fuse for the inatchluck. The olferings, 
made appareully witli the frankest cordiality, w-ere received 
w'ith a good hujmmred word or nod ; — and the (depliauts, 
which had lunv imncMl iij) to wJicre we were standing, knelt 
do\vn, and vre remounted. Tlio economist, wl\o rode on llic 
same ]iad w ith vinrselvos, had esCf'ipcil the ])crils of his hig 
gun. Wlicther lie liad had an ojiportunit}' of letting it olf, wo 
did not ask — for our friend is brave — even to rashness— and 
lie might have taken the query for a taunt. Wc were glad 
f;o let well alone. Woidd that he could have been persuad- 
ed to do the sami;. Ibit wc arc anticipating. 
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1'lic route by ubicli we returned \v;is soiniiwlmt ditVciTiit iVoin 
that by wliieli we had eonic. Eincr^in^ at oiu' jioiut tVoiii the 
dense (invert ot' branches ratlier than ot leaves, we were on tlie 
bank of a japid river. As wc wound downtla^ roadway on llu* 
sleep hank, wo wore w'aiehini; the forinnost tdi'phanls, and tin' 
rest of the eavjdcad(% crossing the ford, ^^ helI shouts Midtkndy 
arose, and the wounded Sainher (h’cr hurst from tlie thiehel 
outlie opposite side, and plun;;ed into the sirtauu. A luiinla*!* 
of uum and boys followed him swiminin^^ ; and it was In inj;; 
debated lunv ho rni^lit lie liest intcriiopted, wlien his head 
sank slow ly dowm, and ho lloatial Indpless on tlie water. Il(^ 
was towed triumphantly to shore — hut liieii a ditliciilty ai’ose ; 
for lie was so heavy that Ik; could scarcely he raised hy tlu' 
united stren^tli of all the imm- wlio could contrive simuh 
taiieously to jLijet a hold of him ; and the ku(;eliin.c elephant 
on whose back lie w'as ihriec; Iioistcal, as often sliook him 
oiV with unmistal<cahh; cxju’cssicms of dissati'<facti()n at tlie 
aw kw^ardness of the load. A larger eh'phaul was substituted, 
mid, everything liaviug been properly made fast, wc resumed 
our homeward progress. 

Now' it wjis th.at w e found occasion to regret tliat our friend 
the economist had. not got a shake witli ilio big rifh'. 
Whilst ensianiccd behind liis .skreoii and w\aiting for the game. 
Ids economic fancy had bi'cn devising all sorts of sehemes 
for the iniprovenuMit of the llajah’s prop(‘rty. The unjiro- 
titalile tnM;s, the spontaneous growTh of the jungle, w'cre to 
he I’ooled. out and rc]jlaeed by tin; liner speifu's i>f w'oods em- 
ployed III carpentry and upholstery. 1 ustead of tlie howl of 
the tiger and the grow l of the hear, tlie sylvan seene was to 
resound w ith tiie cheering stroke of the w'uodcntter's axe anil 
liie ])leas:iiit murmurs of a circular sawmill. The wdiole n;- 
gioii was to be converted into a ])aradisc of proiluetiveness. 
It was to produce rPtU — no cri<l of rent : — imt tlic eoni- 
nieneeuieut of the miUouuium must be in tlie shajic of road- 
making. At the thought of these roads the eyes of the eco- 
nomist Hashed lire, lie has a fine eye — which ow'es luucli of 
its eH'ect to the majestic breadth of his towT;ring forehead. 
As he rolled, in the miugled excitement of Ifis eloijuouce and 
his iiuajmiatioii, ou the pad of tlic elephant, his check pan- 
taloons (imcliecked by trouser-straps) gradually wriggled 
up to the top of his hulf leather boots : — lie w as tlic very jiic- 
turo of scicutilic enthusiasm, llicardo, had lie hclield liim, 

. would have been proud of his pupil. Had lie heard him, 
(tliough our friend lias a slight Dcuiosthcnic ro I nudity ot 
uttcnince), lie might have understood him. The llajah did 
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not — and wc felt thankful. Our thankfulness was not des- 
tined to last. The llajiili, it must be understood, is altogether 
devoted to the chase. We liave already mentioned our iin^ 
pressioii that ho is a kind master, and wc incline to attril)ut<‘ 
ids alfability to innate ^ood nature. 15iit we could very ea 
sily conceive his acting both as a kind master and as an \v.- 
diligent landlord with a warily prospective reference to tin- 
peace and comfort of his beloved tigers and Sambers. No' 
an old woman — that really loves him — would break a stiek 
in any part of the jungle where the crack of the stick break- 
ing might grate harshly oil the car of one of his proteges. 
Every truehearted retainer, man woman or child, feels tliat 
his or her legitimate vocation (so far forth as retainer) is that 
of game-keeper. Hut the game- keeper on whom above jdi 
others the Ilajah relies for the mental tran(]uillity of his 
game, is the bad state of the roads all round Ids presc'rves. 
The roads are ingeniously bad. Struck by the excited tones 
of the economist, the Rajah, whose elephant Jiad been lead- 
ing the way and pushing the branches aside for the henelit 
of those that followed, suddenly directed Ids driver to slaek- 
. cu pace — and, before wc had time to interpose a warning 
word, he begged to know wliat was the subject of our so ap- 
parently interesting discussion. Quite taken aback our- 
selves by the immineiicy of the clanger, we contented our- 
selves with devoutly hoping that the economist, in ti’ansfus- 
ing his notions into the vernaculaiV^ would prove utterly 
unintelligible. For a time we were not disappointed. So 
long as he stuck to generalities, and went on translating Ri- 
cardo on rent labour and capital, the Rajah continued to 
smile blandly ; and wc liad great hopes that both parties would 
(as usual in such discussions) entirely lose themselves in the 
abysses of the subject. But the improvement of the roads 
defied all powers of mistranslation and misconception. The 
Rajah started as if a viper had stung him — and his elephant, 
as if sympathising in his feelings, shuffled rapidly to the front. 
We took the opportunity to expostulate with our friend. 

“ My dear Sir*' (we remonstrated) are you aware of the 
dangerous nature of the ground that you arc treading upon 
— ‘‘ Certainly^*'' — said he — and it is to diminish the danger- 
ous nature of the ground that I propose mending the roads.^’ 

That is not the point^’ — wc replied — “ did you not remark 
how the Rajah winced at the moment when you spoke of the 
road’s being mended?*^ — ‘^Of course I did. His elephant stum- 
bled at the moment in a way that might have made any body 
wince — and, on such a road, what elephant would not stumble?'' 
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Vexed at the perverse character of our friend's scieii- 
tific hallucination, we rapidly stated to him the cir- 
cumstances (already briefly detailed) which led flic 
Rajah to admire a road nearly in the inverse ratio of its 
practicability. Our friend gave a deep sigh (verging 
upon a groan) — and we were in liopes that his spirit 
was~for the time at least — utterly broken. Here again 
we were mistaken ; but the way in which he revert- 
ed to the obnoxious subject, (after solemnly promising 
us to keep clear of it), was such a sacrifice of friendship to 
science that we have not yet fully forgiven it, and therefore 
lor the present wc prefer saying nothing about it. 

The method of carrying home game from the jungle is 
simple but (iflectuaL A Samber forms a decent load for an 
elephant- A boar, or a s{ otted deer, is suspended by the 
legs from a’ stout brancii — or, if large, from two branches — 
suppoj'tcd on the shoulders of two or four men. The small 
pig, the untimely fate of which 'we have mentioned and the 
future disposal of wdiich we regarded wdth peculiar interest, 
I t ad a branch to itself, and ^vas consigned to two small 
boys. Wc are vexed about that pig. Had our advice 
been taken — but what avail regrets 1* . Our advice w'as not 
taken , — avc wanted to have the pig for dinner. Wc were 
overruled. We predicted that the pig would spoil before it 
(jould reach the station, thirty rnilcvS off. The pig and the 
event verified our prediction. But that is a y)oor consolation. 
To this liour we have never tasted a wild pig. 

We dined in a tent under a mango-grove. The Major, 
who (by .accident) liad shot the pig, and with whose inju- 
dicious ilisj)osal of it we did not like therefore too pertinaci- 
ously to interfere — much as avc mourned the obvious waste 
of its fine culinary capabilities — told sporting anecdotes in a 
(piiet pleasant style. The Major is a tall broad-built man, 
with a frank bold look wliich reminded us of Professor 
Wilson (we mean Christopher North") as he looked when 
we first knew him. How well wc remember one djiy when 
we played truant to go fishing with Inm. ^ It w’as in Rox- 
burghshire, at the junction of the Teviot with the Tw'^eed. 
The mqjjjiing was exquisite — one of those mornings when 
it is a kind of sin (practised by every body) to send hoys to 
school to sit dismally on a form all day till tlio sun is near 
going down. We were trudging our way unwillingly to 
school," when “ the Professor" came round the corner, step- 
ping out at a swinging pace with his fishing-rod over his 
shoulder and his son (now the secretary to the Edinburgh 
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University) trotting behind him. We gazed wistfully, and 
the son beckoned us to come on. “ What^s the use — said 
we — wo have not a half-penny to pay the toll of the bridge.^^ 

Never mind” — whispered ho, looking towards his father 
with a glance of complacent admiration — he always carries 
half-pence ; and he never thinks how many go through the 
toll along with him.” There was hope in this. We pitched 
our satchel behind a wall, and walked close by the side of 
our friend, trying to look as like an unquestionable member 
of the party as possible. At the toll-bar the Trofessor ten- 
dered a penny — for himself and soiu The toll-keeper grum- 
bled Ain’t there three ?” The Professor looked back and 
caught our intent gaze. A alight smile lightened on his face 
as he fumbled in his pocket for another half-penny — and we 
passed on through the mystic barrier of the toll-bar. His 
son stole a look at us of quiet triumph — and w^c returned a 
responsive look which said — yes — he is a trump.” 

At the mouth of the Teviot, where it joins the Tweed, 
there is an island, formed by the Teviot itself and by a mill- 
lead. You reach the island by crossing the mill-lead on the 
top of the flood-gate — and then you arc in fairy-land. (We 
apeak of the days when we went fishing there with the Pro- 
fessor.) The long grass is filled with Forget-me-nots,” and, 
on the margin of the water, with the noble broad-leaved 
tussUago. llow wx loved that tussilago ! The Professor 
took no note of it — at all events he made no remark. On 
he stalked, fitting on his flies to the end of his line ; and, 
to our utter astonishment, he made no pause when he reach- 
ed the water. In he walked — shoes, stockings, ‘.nd all. 
The affair of the half-penny at the toll-bar had made us a- 
ware that he was a great man — but now we regarded him 
as a hero. Such an utter casting off of the fear of mothers, 
nursemaids, and washerwomen, it had never entered into 
our minds to conceive — as that evinced in his ^valking into 
the Teviot bodily as he had walked through the town. From 
that day we date a decided expansion of our mental facul- 
ties. 

Fair Tweed and Teviot ! Does the sun ever shine as 
brightly there as it used sometimes to do ? Will that fair 
island look as pleasant in the eyes of our little boy — now 
in God’s keeping on the wide ocean — should he live to see 
it ? Oh India ! — ^We are back at our desk, and must cut the 
consideration. 
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A DIALOGUE BETWEEN A SARACEN AND A CllltlSTIAN , 


(From the Greek of Johannes Damuscenus. i 


As Diimascenus lived about the middle of the 8tli et riteiy uilej 
Chrisl, and amonjrst Alohammadans, this short Dialogue -.Mil 'we ot 
^reat interest to those Missionaries in this eountry who ' I lu.it'liL 
into contact with the followers of the False Prophet. 


A (/hristian, being asked by a Saracen, ^vllo was tl-c A.: 
tlior of (lood and PAdl, replied, Of all good tilings au‘ sny 
that there is no other Author than God, but of evil, not. 
The Saraccii said, AVho then do you say is the Ar»triOr cd 
evil ? 

Christian. — Manifestly he who is a devil of lii.s ow r. wilj, 
and wc men also. 

iSV//Y/C' /#. — On account of wliat? 

C'. — Tlirough liis free will. 

H. What ! is your will free, and can you do wliai 
you will ? 

C. — One of two things only can I do ; in otlier res[Kct« 
i was not made by God independent. 

►S. — Whal are these two things ? 

C. — Good and evil. If 1 do vvell, I do not fear the Ir.xv, 
but receive a reward and mercy from God. As also might 
the Devil have done. The first man was endowed by Gml 
with fredom of the will ; lie sinned, and God ( xpelicd liim 
from that his propiT condition. lUit perhaps you may say 
in ohjectioii, W hat are these good and evil wliich yen 
speak of V Dchold the Sun, Moon and Stars. They are 
good, ^[ake one of them.’’ It was not in reference to sucii 
things that I set out w iUi saying that humanly sjn aking i 
can do good and evil, lly good I mean such things as 
praising God, and prayer ; and liy evil, fornication, ami 
tlieft. Since, as you say, good and evil «!irc from God, 
God, accorJinj^o you, will be found unjust: which he is not. 
For if, as you say, God has couunauded the fornicator to 
coinmit fornication, the thief to steal, and the murderer to 
kill, they who do such things* arc worthy of honour, for they 
perform the will of God. And your lawgivers will be found 
liars, and your books false writings, since they, command 
that the fornicator and the thief, wdio perform the will of 
God, he flayed alive, aud that the murderer he yut to death 
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whom, if he perform the will of God, you ought to honour. 

C.— Who forms the children of successive generations ? 
[The Saracens bring this terrible argument against us, wish- 
ing to shew that God is the Author of Evil. For if I say in 
answer that God forms the children of successive generations, 
the Saracen will say, then is God a fellow-worker with the 
fornicator and adulterer.] 

C. — I no-where find it said in Scripture, after tlie seven 
days of creation, that God forms or creates anything. If you 
should not agree to this, shew me any formation or creation 
produced by God after the first seven days. This you can 
by no means shew. For all visible creations were produced 
in the first seven days. For God created man in the first 
seven days, and commanded him to beget and to be begot- 
ten, saying, Increase and multiply, and replenish the 
earth.” And since man was a living soul, and possessed a 
seed, he caused his seed to germinate. So that man begets 
man, as Scripture says. For Adam begat Seth, and Sctli begat 
Enos, and Enos begat Canaan, and Canaan begat M aided, 
and Malcleel begat Enoch. And it does not say God createcl 
Seth, or Enos, or any other. And hence wc learn that Adam 
alone was created by God, and that all who come after him 
are begotten and beget up to the present time. And thus 
by the goodness of God the world is preserved. More- 
over also from that time every herb and plant by the 
command of God produces and is produced. For God* said. 
Let the earth bring forth grass. According to His com- 
mand it brought forth every kind of tree, and every species 
of herb and plant which has germinating power in itself. 
Now the seed of every plant and herb has life in i -sclf, which 
falling of itself again into the earth, or sown by some other, 
germinates. — Not that it is created by any one, but that it 
obeys the first command of God. Behold I, as I said be- 
fore, having my will free in those things only which I men- 
tioned before, wherever, using the freedom of the will, I sow, 
the seed germinates and produces, in obedience to the origi- 
ginal command of God. Not that God even no>v is every 
day forming and creating. Since in the first seven days, 
God created the heavens and the earth and all things therein 
in six days, and on the seventh day rested from all Ilis works 
which he began to do — as Scripture bears me witness.* 

* The doctrine defended by the Christian is called Traducianism. The 
Saracen holds what is called Creatianism. The argument in the text will 
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Saracen. — God sjiys to Jeremiah, ^^Before I formed thee from 
the belly 1 knew thee, and I sanctified tlice from the womb.^^ 

C . — God formed in every man from his mother’s womb 
the power of life and generation, from Adam downwards in 
regular siiceession. For Adam liaving Seth in his loins be- 
got him, as I said before, and Seth begot Enos, and every 
man, first having his offspring in his loins, begot his son, 
and he his son till the present time. But that which is writ- 
ten, “ I sanctified thee from the woml)/' consider it 
said of her who in realit}' beareth the sons of God, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the Holy Gospel. For as 
many as reeeived llim,^’ flcsays, to them gave He power 
to lieeome the sons of God.’’ To those, He says, who be- 
lieve in Him, wbo Avere born not of blood, nor of tlie will 
of man, Ijiit of G«»d by Ihiptism. 

Adversaries. — A\ hat ! was there Baptism before Christ ? 
For Jeremiah was born l)efore Christ. 

C. — Th(M(; was, according to tlm testimony of the Holy 
Apostle?, who says, They were all baptised in the elond and 
in ;hc sea.” And tlie Lord says in the Gospel. Unless a 
man he born c^f nater and of the Spirit, be shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” So that Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, and the other saints before Christ who en- 
tered into tlie kingdom of heaven, unless they liad been 
first Viaptised, could not have been saved. And the Holy 
Spirit bears witness, saying, Sinners liave gone astray from 
the womb, that is, from that of Baptism. AVhereforo Ave con- 
fess that all Avho have been saved, and all wdio are noAv in a 
state of salvation, have been saved and arc in a state of sal- 
vation,- through Baptism by the grace of God. 

The Saracen asked, saying, Do you say tliat the Chris- 
tian wdio does the Avill of (lod Himself is good or Avieked ? 
Ibit the Christian, understanding liis subtle wickedness, 
said, I understand what you Avould say. 

S. — Declare it to me. 

C. — You Avish to ask me Avhetber Christ died willingly or 
against His will. And if I tell you that he* died Avilliugly, 
you Avould say, Go Avorship the Jews, since they did tin? will 
of God. ^ 

The Saracen says, I did wish to say this to you. Tf that 
is what you have to say, give me an answer. 

sufficiently explain the meaning of these terms. T suppose the Saracen 
found his peculiar doctrines of Predestination lend to Creatioiiisui. It is 
well known that most of the early Calviiiistic writers were Creationists. 
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C. — What you call willy I call forbearance and long-suffering. 

S . — How will you be able to prove this ? 

C . — From facts. Can cither of us wlicn sitting or stand- 
ing, rise up or move ourselves but by the power and sove- 
reignty of God ? 

8. ^No. 

C , — When God says, Thou shalt not steal, tliou shalt not 
commit adultery, thou slialt not kill, He does not wish us to 
steal and commit adultery and kill ? 

S. No. If He did wish it. He would not have said, Thou 
shalt not steal, thou shalt not commit adultery, thou shalt 
not kill. 

C . — God be praised that thou hast confessed and said 
what I U'ished thee to say. Behold, thou art agreed with me 
that none of us can stand up or move himself without God ; 
and that God docs not wish us to steal or commit adult(‘,ry. 
If now therefore I rise np and go away and steal or commit 
adultery, what W'ould you say of it V That it was the ivilf of 
God, or His permission and forbearance and long-sulfcriiig ? 

The Saracen saw the point and replied wondering, Tliis 
is true. 

(y \ — Consider this also that though God could strike, He 
went to the Cross, that is. He bore with sin. But when He 
wishes me to repent, He deals with me for iny sin as Ho diil 
with the Jews. For after a few years He raised up Titus and 
A'espasian and the Greeks, and destroyed tlicir haughty do- 
ings. 

If you should be asked by the Saracen, Who do you 
say Clirist was ? answer, The AVord of God. I think you 
cannot he wrong in this, since He is called in Scripture, the 
Word, and the AVisdom, and Arm, and Power of God, and 
many other such, for He has many nan es. And do you ask 
him in return, What is Christ called in your Scriptures. 
Perhaps also the Saracen will wish to ask you something 
else. Do not answer him until he has resolved your (pies- 
tion. So that he will be obliged to answer, In my Scripture 
be is called the Spirit and Word of God. And then do you 
say to him again. The Spirit and the Word of God, in your 
Scriptures, are they called created or uncreated ? And when 
he shall say that they arc created, do you say to him. And 
who created the Spirit and the AVord of God V And if ho 
shall be driven to say that God created them, say, Lo, if I 
were to say this to thee, thou wouldst say to me, Thou hast 
destroyed thine own testimony, and hereafter no one will 
believe what thou sayest. Nevertheless I ask you this 
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^jucstion, Before God created llis Word and His Spirit, had 
He neither a Word nor a Spirit ? He will tlee from you, 
liaviiig nothiii {5 to answer. For such people are reckoned 
heretics amou^ the Saracens, and altogether most hateful and 
abandoned. And if you wish to bring him publicly before 
the other Saracens, he will fear you much. And if the Sa- 
raceti sliould ask you this (question. Are the words ()/>/«») 
of God created, or uncreated ? [For they bring this ques- 
tion against us as a most terrible objection, wishing to shew 
that the Eternal Word of God is created.] And if you say 
they are created, he says to you. All these being the words 
of God are uncreated, and yet are not Gods. Behold, you 
liave confessed that Christ being the Word of God is not 
(Jod. The Christian, tlien, without saying whether they are 
ereated or uncreated, answers, I acknowledge but One 
AVord of God, of llis substance, muTCiated, as thou didst 
also acknowledge. But our whole Scripture I call not the 
words but the sayings (prlpara) of God. And if tin; Sa- 

racen should say, And how says David, The words of tlie 
Lord are pure tvords, and not the sayint/s of the Lord pun? 
sayings? say to him, The prophet speaks figuratively, not 
literally. And if ho shall say to thee, AVhat is figurative 
language, and literal language? say to him, Literal lan- 
guage is the obvious (PcSaia) narration of a matter, figurative 
the nori-obvious narration of it. And if the Sara- 

cen vslionld say to thee, Is it permitted to a pro])het to make 
a noil-obvious relation of any matter, say to him immediate- 
ly, Tiiouw ilt see among the prophets things without life per- 
sonified, and with eyes and moutli attributed to them : — as, 
the sea saw and fled.'’ Look you, the sea has not got eyes ; 
for it is not endued >vith life. And again the same propliet 
addresses it as having life, ‘^Whataileth thee, oli sea, that 
thou lieddest ?" And the Scripture says, “ The sw^ord de- 
voureth flesh.’’ Now eating is said of the moutli that eats 
and drinks, but tlie sword cuts indeed, but docs not swallow. 
So also speaking figuratively, be called sayings, words (Xoy:u^) 
though they arc not words (Aoyia), but sayings. 

And if be should say to thee, How did God descend into the 
womb of a woruftn, say to him, Wc will make use of thy Scrip- 
ture and my Scripture. Thy Scripture says that God purified 
th(5 Virgin Mary, beyond all other women, and the Spirit of 
God and His Word descended into her. And my Gospel 
says, ‘‘The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power 
of the Highest shall overshadow thee.” Beliold the luean- 
nig of the tw^o passages is as one, and their idea ^ue. This 
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also I acknowledge, that Seny)tiirc speaks of the descent and 
ascent of God, to suit our capacities, figuratively and not li- 
terally. For, properly speaking, descent and ascent are 
used among philosophers of bodies only, but God eoni[)re- 
hends all things, and is Himself incomprehensible. For one 
of the prophets has said, “ Who hath measured the sea with 
Ilis hand, the heavens with a span, all the (*arth with a mea- 
sure.” Even all the waters altogether are under the hands 
of God. How can He, Whose hand huldeth all things, des- 
cend and ascend? And if the Saracen should ask you this 
question, If Christ was God, how did lie eat and drink and 
sleep? Say to him, The Eternal Word of God, who creat- 
ed all tilings, as both my Scripture and tliino adirm, 
the same becoming perfect man of the flesh of the Holy Vir- 
gin ]\lary, endued with reason and a soul. He ate and drank 
and sh'jit ; but tin; Word of Goil neither ate nor drank nor 
slept nor was eriu.-ifKal, n(»r any such thing. Eut know that 
Christ is said to he double as to Ills Kaluros, and one as to 
His P<?rsou. For tin' Eternal \Vord of God, even after tin? 
taking of flesh, is one, not in Nature, but in l\irson. For a 
founli person tvas not added to the Trinity after the iiiella- 
blo Incarnation. 

Saruren . — Did He, whom you call Ood, die, or does He 
live ? Say to him, He did not die, trusting to Scripture- 
proof. For it is Ue couecrniiig whom Scripture says, “The 
natural death of man reached even to her, not however as in 
our case so as to sluit up or iiold captive, God forbid.” Or 
else say to him, “Tlie first man fell asleep, and the rib was 
taken from 


* This passage in tlie text is very corrupt, so rnurii so imleed as to ho 
incapable of translation. (Jallaudiiis has restored it from S. Andreas 
Creteiisis, In Dormitioiiein 8, Marne; and he remarks upon the higli esti- 
mation in which that writer must have been held, since his works are ap- 
pealed to as “ Scri})turalis demonstratio.” I do not see any reason to 
think that Cretensis is ajipealcd to as Scripture. The passage which Da- 
mascenus refers as Scripture is (jou. ii. 21. What he quotes from 
Cretensis is a comimmtary on that passage, and Dumasceniis has pnt the 
commentary before the ‘text. Cretensis is saying that tlie death of St. 
Mary was a sleep or ecstaey such as was Adam’s whim the rih was 
taken from him as ndateil in (icn. ii. 21. iJamascoiius quotes the 
same passage to jirove that our Lonfs Death was also such a sleep, that 
is, a death of which it was not possible that he should be hohlcn ; and 
he quotes Cretensis’ similar commentary upon the passage as gua- 
rantee for such A mode of interpretation. The connection hetweeii 
Gen. ii. 21, and the point which the Christian in the dialogue undertakes 
to prove is founded upon that mode of interpreting 8. John xix. 34 which 
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S. — ^Lo, I have been struck in a certain part of my fleshy 
and a weal has come up on the stricken flesh, and in the 
weal a worm has been produced. Who created it ? 

The Christian says what he said before. After the first se- 
ven days of the Creation, we do not find God creating or form- 
ing anything whatever. But in the first seven days the com- 
mand of God was given, and the things which are were created. 
Afterwards by His command the earth was condemned to 
bring forth thorns and briars. Then also, our flesh being 
condemned, produces lice and worms until the present day. 

The Saracen asked the Christian. But who is greater in 
your estimation ? He who sanctifies, or he who is sanctified ? 
But the Christian understanding his hostile interrogation 
says, I know what you wish to say. 

Saracen , — If you know tell me. 

Chris lian . — If I tell you that the Sanctifier is greater 
than the sanctified, you will say. Go worship John the Bap- 
tist, who baptised and sanctified your Christ. 

Saracen . — I did intend to say this to you. 

The Christian says enigmatically to the Saracen, When thou 
goest to the bath with thy servant to wash, and hast been wash- 
ed and cleansed by him, who, think you, is the greater ? That 
pitiful, hired slave ? or thyself, who hast been cleansed by him ? 
So also he wlio was the Master was cleansed by the Servant. 

Dost thou call me greater who bought him, said the Sa- 
racen to tlie Christian, or him who was bought by me ? 
But he, having first given thanks to God, answered and 
said to the Saracen, Thus think with me of John the servant 
and domestic ministering to Christ in Jordan, in which my 
Saviour, having been baptised, bruised the heads of the 
wicked demons there lying hid. 

But the Saracen, being amazed and perplexed, and hav- 
ing no answer to return to the Christian, went his way, 
holding no farther converse with him. 


makes the flowing of the blood and water (the Church, Christ’s Spouse) 
from our Lord’s pierced side, the antitype of the taking of the rib (Eve, 
Adam’s Wife) from Adam. As a translator I am not called upon to de- 
fend this interpr^^tion ; hnt I wish very much to notice that those 
who object to it, as Calovius does (quoted "by Quenstedt in the Critici 
on the ground that before the Fall there was no place for a type 
u Death, and that any such type would then have been improper, 

not make up their minds on this point until they have well weigh- 
ed how much is contained in the words, The Lamb slain /rom the/oun^ 
datum of the world.** 


yoh. IV. 
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III. 

PURSE VERSUS PEDIGREE. 

cnAPTER vr. 

From the manner in which M. Levrault had contrived to 
detain him at La Trelade, the Yicomte guessed that tlic 
decisive moment was at hand. Nor was lie mistaken ; for 
the ambitious old man had resolved to accomplish his designs 
before another day should elapse, and as he could not over- 
come Montflanquin’s dilFidence, he determined at once to 
act decidedly, and throw his daughter and her fortune into 
his arras. Gaspard watched the event with a joy ho could 
with difficulty conceal, for his conduct had all along been the 
result of careful calculation, in order that his prize mij^ht 
not escape him ; and, although he considered M. Lcvrault’s 
riches almost within his grasp, he was ncvertheles impatient 
for the dmomment. After having assured himself that Laura 
had taken the road he had directed, the Yicomte njoined 
M. Levrault in the park. The latter had passed the whole 
of the preceding night, in considering how he should broach 
the subject to his intended son-in-law.. Ho commenced by 
disclosing to the Vicomte all his future plans ; saying that 
he wished his daughter to marry a gentleman of Jirittany ; 
that he purposed purchasing a handsome estate near La 
Trelade, the neighbourhood of which suited him exactly ; 
that Laura’s husband must be descended of a noble house • 
that fortune was no consideration, provided lie came of a 
race of heroes, &c. &c. He occasionally pa iscd in his 
harangue to ask Montflanquiu’s advice, who appeared to 
listen with a distracted air, inwardly rejoicing that his point 
was gained, but determined not to yield too readily. M. 
Levrault then changing the conversation descanted on the 
past, present and future prospects of the Vicomte — rcproacli- 
ed him for the solitary and unprofitable life he led, which he 
considered unworthy the descendant of the Baudouins and 
Lusignans, He declared that the interest he took in Gaspard, 
authorized his speaking thus openly, and the Vicomte with 
great candour acknowledged that he was in the wrong. At 
last, after much eloquent persuasion on the part of M. Lev- 
rault and no less affectation of sentiment on the part of 
Montflanquin, the latter expressed himself totally discom- 
fited. « You are quite right, sir; I am forced to acknow- 
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ledge myself in the wrong ;** cried he with an air of resigna* 
tion. " Your words have caused light to descend into my 
soul. Would to God I had met you sooner. Enlightened 
and directed by your intelligent counsel^ I should never have 
wasted the flower of ray days in idleness. Now, alas ! it is 
too late. By ray adherence to the new Court, I have, I may 
say, utterly ruined my prospects ; for although by one word 
I could obtain all I desired from the Court, that word must 
not be pronounced by me.” 

I approve of your sentiments, M. Le Vicorate ; I should 
not be a Lcvrault were I to advise such a deviation from 
your principles ; I appreciate the delicacy of your noble 
mind. You do not wish to be supposed to change your opi- 
nions from personal motives. You reserve your influence 
for your friends and relatives, and ask nothing for yourself ; 
you have aeted nobly, and just as I should have done in your 
place. But happily M. Le Vicorate, a sure and honorable 
way of amending your fortunes still remains, which will res- 
tore the ancient honors of your house and give you that sta- 
tion in life which so justly belongs to you.” 

And what may these means be asked Gaspard with an 
incredulous siuilc : you have seen my house, and know 
very well, how much all these revolutions have left me.” 

M. Le Vicorate,” said M. Levrault in a solemn tone : 
the time has gone by, when the nobility and bourgeoisie 
were at enmity with each other ; now they have become 
reconciled under the shadow of the throne of July, and 
are daily drawing nearer to each other in bauds of mutual 
support. A nobleman thinks it no degradation in the pre- 
sent day to marry the daughter of a rich citizen. I under- 
stand your scruples perfectly, M. Le Vicomtr, and can only 
esteem you the more for possessing them.” 

In declaring my adherence to the throne of 1830,” 
said Gaspard gravely : I think I have given suflicieiit- 
ly clear evidence of my political opinions. I only did 
so to further the amalgamation between the nobility 
and the bourgeoisie, I have always held t^e bourgeoisie 
in the greatest estiraatioiu It represents the industry of 
the country, g^^eriis the world, and is in itself an aristocracy, 
whose titles arc written in every page of the History of 
Prance.” 

If these are really your sentiments,” said M. Levrault 
joyfully ; ** ivhy do you not seek in the ranks of the class 
you so much admire, an alliance which would restore the ho- 
nors of your house ? You must not devote yourself for ever to 
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the memory of Mile, de Chanteplure. In this world we 
have duties to perform towards the living as well as the 
dead. I had once a fondly cherished son, whose death I 
deeply lamented, but his loss did not prevent my amassing 
three millions. All your tears and lamentations will not re- 
call Mile, de Chanteplure to life. It is true you have sworn 
to remain faithful to her memory ; but all lovers do the same. 
You were not sent into the world merely to cry and fret like 
a child. Besides you must perpetuate your race. Listen then 
to what the Montflanquins, the Baudouins and Lusignans 
tell you through me : ^ Gaspard you must marry.’ 

Conversing in this manner they had inadvertently returned 
to the castle, and had entered the hall. At the words ; ‘ you 
must marry,’ Gaspard threw himself into a chair, and hid his 
face in his hands. I have him now said M. Levraultto 
himself, looking at Gaspard with exultation and triumph. 

" All right,” said Gaspard, laughing in his sleeve and intoxi- 
cated with delight. 

Heaven be my witness, said the Vicomte in a voice sti- 
fled with sobs : it is not ambition which has taken Fernan- 
de^s place in my heart. What to me are honours, riches, and 
an illustrious name? May the name of Montflanquin pe- 
rish before men, sooner than the image of .Fernande be effa- 
ced from my heart I Yes ! I swore to remain faithful to her ; 
but, alas I diamond can cut diamond, and love has rendered 
me false.^^ 

And as if startled at the admission he had made, he buried 
his face in the cushion of the chair to conceal his emo- 
tion. 

'' And so M. Le Vicomte is bound in the chains love, is 
he V* said M. Levrault gaily. Well, it is not the first trick 
he has been known to play. But why blush, and why conceal 
your face, as if you were ashamed of it ? Raise your head, 
heroic youth ; you have suffered in mind quite long enough, 
and the memory of Mile, de Chanteplure must now be satis- 
fied. Finish your avowal, and tell your good friend Lev- 
rault the nao^jB of the fair one who possesses your affections. 
Whoever she may be I will answer for your happiness. Is 
there a family that would not rejoice to welcome you within 
its circle, a lady fair who would not be proud of having made 
a conquest of your heart, or a father who would not be de- 
lighted to embrace you as a son-in-law ?” 

How could Gaspard resist such flattering words ! He 
jumped up suddenly like a jack-in-the-box, and seemed 
transported with joy. He advanced towards M. Levrault, 
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who was looking at him most affectionately, and was on the 
point of divulging the secret of his soul, when suddenly, the 
door opened, and Laura entered with a proud step, followed 
by the Marquis de La Rochelandier. Gaspard started as if 
he had seen a ghost, or had been struck by a thunderbolt, 
and M. Levrault seemed surprised to see a visitor enter, who 
was neither the Chevalier de Barbanpr^, nor the Comte de 
Kerlandcc. 

Father,” said Laura without taking any notice of the 
Vicomte : allow me to introduce to you, the Marquis de 

la Rochelandier, who has been good enough to accompany 
me home.** 

And then Laura briefly related, how chance had conduct- 
ed her to the castle of the young Marquis. 

G aspard looked as if he would have been happier on a bed of 
thorns, or in sharing St. Lawrence’s gridiron, and heartily wish- 
ed the floor of the room would sink under him, to hide his con- 
fusion and dismay. He looked like a tiger disappointed of his 
prey, with every bad passion clearly depicted on his counte- 
nance. As for M. Levrault he was so much taken up with what 
had passed, that he suspected nothing, and did not allow the 
current of his thoughts to be changed, even by the entrance 
of a marquis. He was satisfied with having entfapped a 
vicomte, and had no hopes of getting a more suitable son- 
in-law ; so he did not care how he treated the La Rochc- 
landiers. At the same time Gaston’s appearance could not 
fail to attract his attention. Cold, silent and stern, the 
Marquis possessed the proud bearing which so well becomes 
poverty before the pretensions of Avcalth. But M. Lev- 
rault mistook his demeanour for impertinence. 

My Lord,” said Gaspard at last, who felt it necessary 
to break the awkward silence. I did not know that you 
had returned to the country.” 

Gaston looked at him haughtily, and replied only by a 
slight inclination of the head, for he had no idea of mixing 
himself up in the comedy he saw going on at La Trelade. — 
After a few moments he took leave of M. Levrault and his 
daughter, and returned, as he had entered,* without taking 
the slightest nTRice of the Vicomte Gaspard de Montflan- 
quin. 

On being relieved from the presence of this unwelcome 
visitor, Gaspard began to breathe a little more freely. The 
effect of the Marquis’s manners on M. Levrault, and the 
the silence of Laura, who had hitherto made no allusion to 
the Devil’s road, had almost reassured him ; and he medi- 
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tated recommeacing the conversation which had been so 
unpleasantly interrupted. But he was not to get off so 
easily. 

M. Le Vicomte,’^ said Laura, in a cold sarcastic tone 
which boded no good : I did not know there was any 

family in our neighbourhood of the name of La lloche- 
landier, and but for chance, should not have been aware of 
the fact up to the present moment. And yet it seems to 
me, that the Marquis de La Rochelandier is rather better 
society than the Comte de Kcrlandec and the Chevalier de 
Barbanpre. I say nothing of the present company 

I must say I donH think much of this same marquis, 
said M. Levrault contemptuously. Who are these lloche- 
landiers, and where do they live ? This is the first time I 
have heard their names mentioned.” 

I assure you,” replied Gaspard, feigning an assurance he 
was far from feeling : “ I did not know that the La llochc- 
landiers had returned to tlie country.” 

It is very strange, sir,” said Laura, playing carelessly 
with her riding-whip : the Marchioness and her son have 
been at home for the last three years. It is rather odd you 
should not have heard of it before.” 

Mactemoiselle,” replied Gaspard : I^thought — I was 
led to believe — that the Marchioness and her sou had started 
for Frohsdorf, the end of last winter. I should also mention, 
that this family belongs to a part of the nobility with 
whom at present I am not on the best of terms — although at 
one time I was so.” 

Oh !” said Laura ; “ and so you are not on friendly 
terms with the La Rochclandiers ! I could have guessed as 
much from the Marquisas manner towards you.” 

What is all this about ?” said M. Levrault, who could 
make nothing of the conversation : this Marquis seems to 
me an ill-bred fellow, who would be none the worse for a 
good lesson. Did you observe how disrespectfully he treat- 
ed me ? And yet I have more money in ray purse than 
Would buy all his lands and castles, and himself iuto the 
bargain.” 

So saying he drew from his pocket a handful of gold 
pieces which he tossed about carelessly on the palm of his 
band. 

The La Hochelandiers,” said Gaspard, can never par- 
don me for having, by my submission to the throne of July, 
pacified La Vendee and ruined the hopes of legitimacy in 
the west. They represent in Brittany that incorrigible class 
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of nobility, which has forgotten nothing and learnt nothing. 
Infected with all the prejudices of their class, and hostile 
to all innovations, they live in their crumbling castles, pi- 
ning for the old feudal regime, and thinking of nothing but 
the restoration of their titles. They detest the bourgeoisie 
with all their heart, and confounding them with the 
common herd, think no more of a merchant, than of a stall- 
keeper. As for industry, that glory of France, that Queen 
of the world, and wonder of modern times, they scorn and 
despise it like the dust beneath their feet.^^ 

Come/’ said M, Lcvrault ; ‘‘ that’s carrying it a little too 
far.” 

Such, my dear sir, arc the La Rochelandicrs. Look at 
the Marquis ; did you ever see in your life such insolence and 
haughtiness? Who could luive thought that he 'was standing 
ill the presence of one of the most illustrious representatives 
of the Industry of France ? Seeing that he is so much young- 
er than you, and even than I, 1 tliink he might have treated 
us with a little more civility ; but, M. Lcvrault, he is detest- 
ably proud, and his mother the Marchioness is twice as bad.” 

M. Ic Vicomte,” said Jjaura, who had listened to all 
this without moving a muscle : “ the Marchioness and her son 
must have changed very much since you knew them. Mme. 
La llochelandicr seemed to me to bo all that w’as amiable 
and graceful. It was she who advanced to meet me, and led 
me into her old crumbling castle — crumbling indeed ! To my 
knowledge there are more than one of tlie same kind in Brit- 
tany. I do not know if the Marchioness hates the bourgeoisie* 
All I can say is that she spoke of my Father and his position, 
with the greatest consideration and respect.” 

So far, so well,” said M. Lcvrault rubbing his chin. — 
In short, M. Ic Vicomte,” continued Laura, laying a stress 
upon each word : The Marchioness treated me with a charm 
of manner such as I never met with before. If the Marquis 
is proud, no doubt he has good reason to be so. For my own 
part, I like to sec a man like him, carry his head a little high.” 

Mademoiselle,” said Gaspard with a significant smile : 
the Marchioness is a good mother, and if youMooked a little 
more deeply, yofT would soon guess the motive of all these 
civilities.” 

‘‘ What do you mean ? said Laura indignantly. “ Do 
you suppose that my Father and I, are only courted for our 
riches ? In trying tJb discover the motives of the Marchion- 
ess, we may find out a reason for the extravagant civilities we 
received on the evening of our arrival at La Tr^lade/* — 
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At these words Gaspard started up, pale and livid with 
rage. M. Levrault, still paler with fear and bewilderment, 
looked alternately at his daughter and the Vicomte, not know- 
ing what to make of this sudden blow to his hopes. His on- 
ly comfort was, that all was a dream, and that he was the vic- 
tim of a horrible night-mare. 

Oblige me by being seated,** said Laura in a tone of po- 
lite irony ; Believe me I did not intend any offence. I ne- 
ver questioned the disinterestedness of your regard or the 
excellence of your character. Pray be seated, and do not let 
us part in this manner. If I have said anything to wound 
your too sensitive feelings, be generous and pardon me.’* 
Come, come,” said M. Levrault, who was recalled to his 
senses by these words : shake hands my children, and for 
my sake have nothing to say to these La Rochelandiers.” 

Gaspard, who fancied all was right again, took Laura’s 
hand and was about to carry it to his lips, when, witli the 
most imperturbable composure, she said : 

M. le Vicomte, suppose by way of change, wc talk about 
the Devil’s road ?” 

Gaspard drew back his hand with sensations about as agree- 
able as those of a toad under a harrow. — 

^^Mademoiselle,” said he biting his lips,, till they almost 
bled : I depart, and leave you to your new friends. May 
you never have cause to regret the loss of one whom you have 
treated so unworthily. This is the parting wish of a noble 
and tender heart, whose devotion has been rewarded by no- 
thing but contumely and ingratitude.” — 

Saying these words Gaspard fled like a tempest; but he was 
not the person to give up so profitable a scheme, in ruch a 
great hurry. He felt confident that M. Levrault would 
soon recall him, when he would be able to strike a decisive 
blow ; besides, he required a few moments reflection to devise 
means for repairing the breach so unexpectedly made. 

M. Levrault’s astonishment is not to be described. He felt 
inclined to run after Montflanquin to call him back, but his feet 
were rooted to the ground ; while Laura looked calmly on, 
apparently intef ested in nothing bat counting the flies on the 
window. — 

Plague take the LaRochelandiers,” said M. Levrault at last, 
his astonishment giving way to rage and despair : ** What in 
the world has happened ? Where is the Vicomte ? Unfortu- 
nate wretch that I am ! Is this the unhappy end of all my hopes 
and wishes? 1 had just got the better of all his scruples, and 
my arms were open to embrace him as a son-in-law. Tell me 
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what has this model of gentlemen done to offend you ? For 
your sake he was ready to renounce the poverty he courted 
and his vows of fidelity to the memory of Fcrnandc ; 
and now, without rhyme or reason^ you only irritate and 
insult him. Is this the way to appreciate the sacrifices of 
his iiohlc and generous heart 

When M. Levrault's anger had somewhat cooled, Ijaura 
told him, how she had been led to suspect Gaspard’s disin- 
terestedness, and how her suspicions had been turned almost 
to certainty by what had subsequently transpired. 

Hang the castle of La llochclandier,” said M. Lcvrault, 
on hearing Laura’s explanation! Why did you go into that 
den of miscreants ? The Vicomte was right in saying that 
these people would never forgive him for his adherence to 
tlic throne of a citizen king, and giving the last blow to tbe 
cause of legitimacy in a land, where tac — yes we — the all- 
powerful industrial classes overthrow the power and inlluenco 
of tyrants. Your Marchioness, and her ]>uppy of a son, con- 
found them both ! have been speaking ill of Gaspard to you. 
I do not wonder at it, for what hut calurany could be ex- 
pected from such a quarter? Monttlanquiii must be an 
lionorablc Tuan, else why did Jolibois introduce liim to us, 
as the flower of Chivalry ; and why have Kcrlandcc and Rar- 
baupre, tliomseivcs scions of a noble race, continually sung 
his praises?’’ 

“ But tell luc,” said Laura ; why did the Marchioness 
burst out laughing, when 1 mentioned the names of these 
two gentlemen 

There you are again,” said M. Lcvrault. We have 
had (piite enough of the Marchioness. I am going to rccrall 
Gaspard. A Lcvrault need not be ashamed to run after a 
deseemdant of the noble houses of Baudouin and Lusignan.'’ 

Jjaura placed herself firmly in the doorway, and barred 
her fiither’s egress, defending the Marquis as eagerly, as M. 
Lcvrault did the Vicomte. The reader will remember how 
little affection existed on Laura’s part, towards Gaspard, and 
that she would never have consented to marry him had she 
not believed he was her last and only hope. *8110 had saga- 
city enough to discover tlic distance which separated Gaston 
from Gaspard. Ilis title, his appearance, his age, his courtly 
manners, all delighted her, and as for his political opinions, 
she did not care a straw wliat they were. She thought only 
of an introduction at Court and to the great Ladies of the 
Faubourg St. Oermaiu, Her father, his wishes, and every- 
thing but self were forgotten. 
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M. Lcvrault tried in vain to urge and persuade, but Laura 
remained inflexible, and at last, by coaxing and entreaty, she 
managed to pacify the old man. 

All I ask of you,^’ said she, after she had succeeded so 
far ; “ is to be patient and do nothing in a hurry. Before to- 
morrow is over the Vicomte is sure to be back again, and I 
will answer for it, before another fortnight closes, you will 
be the first to turn him out of your doors.” 

M. Lcvrault was forced in spite of himself to acquiesce in 
his daughter's wishes, and the rest of the day was passed in 
gloomy forebodings. By evening his confidence in Mont- 
fianquin returned, and when night fell, and no Vicomte ap- 
peared, he became angry and irritated witli every one around 
him, abused the La liochelandiers without mercy, and re- 
proached Laura for having been the cause of all liis uneasi- 
ness. In this miserable and unhappy frame of mind M. Lev- 
rault retired to rest. 


CHAP. VII. 

After lingering for some time in the avenues of La Trc- 
ladc to give M. Lcvrault or liis emissaries ample time to re- 
call him, the Vicomte was at last obliged to wend his way 
towards the hall of his ancestors, where he arrived in such a 
miserable state of mind, and looking so depressed, that even 
Galaor had some difficulty in recognizing him, and could not 
help trembling for his wages. The castle consisted of a heap 
of mis-shapen ruins, in the midst of wliieh, only one wing 
of the mansion remained entire, and that so dcciiyed that 
it looked any thing but a desirable refuge in a st jrm. It 
was to this hereditary asylum tliat Gaspard occasionally re- 
tired to seek repose from the cares and turmoils of a metro- 
politan life, and to conceal himself from the insolent impor- 
tunities of certain troublesome friends, who sometimes shewed 
great interest in ascertaining the place of liis abode. The 
interior of the residence corresponded in every respect witli 
the luxury and magnificence of the exterior ; but respect for 
the memory of^ the Baudouins and Lusignans prevents us 
from saying more on this subject. 

It was not however till dinner timC; that Gaspard became 
fully aware of the horrors of his position. For nearly three 
mouths he had been a constant inmate at La Treladc ; and 
accustomed as he had been to the piquant dishes, and ex- 
quisite wines of M. Levrault, alas! how could Gaspard 
endure the sight of a stewed rabbit, which, Galaor, a second 
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Caleb Balderston, in zeal for liis master’s domestic economy, 
had purloined for the Vicomte and himself. This, with a 
bottle of bad wine, which Gahior had also plundered for him, 
was all his dinner, and the reader may well imagine with 
what a rueful face he contemplated it. 

lie had not yet been able to resign himself to Galaor’s 
cookery, and was leaning upon the bare table, with his face 
buried in his hands, absorbed in the bitterness of his regrets, 
wlicn suddenly he felt a familiar hand on his shoulder. A 
ray of joy illuminated his soul. He started up in full expec- 
tation of seeing M. Lcvrault, and found himself at once 
vis a vis with his friend Jolibois. 

Well, M. Ic V icomte,’’ said the notary gaily, who had 
come expressly to see how things were going on : How 

arc you, and how is our affair proceeding ? Are we soon to 
touch tlie crowns of our respected father-in-law 

‘‘ All is lost replied the Yieomte, reseating himself. 

How I what say you exclaimed Jolibois, trembling 
for his H0,000 livres : You are surely joking M. lo Vicomte ?** 

I was never more serious in my life, Jolibois. All is 
lost, I say again. We arc ruined, robbed and plundered as 
coini)letcly as on the highway. The La Uochclaudiers liave 
appeared !” 

M. Jolibois jumped as if a shell had exploded beneath his 
chair. 

Alas ! alas !” continued the Vicomte with a gesture of 
despair ; After having displayed more genius than a Talley- 
rand, or a whole congress of Vienna put together ; after hav- 
ing expended more patience and ability, than w^as required 
to gain a kingdom ; after having neglected nothing, calculated 
and foreseen every thing, what is our reward ? We are ship- 
wrecked in our very haven ! such is our unhappy luck. The 
day was actually our own, Jolibois. That old fool Lcvrault 
was ready to throw his daughter and her dow ry into my 
arms, and embrace me as his beloved sou-iu-law. 

Well, M. le Vicomte, what next ?” 

What next, Jolibois? Why at that vefy moment, in 
walked his daug]^cr accompanied by that puppy of a mar- 
quis.” 

“ So! then I am to suppose,” exclaimed Jolibois, stamp- 
ing on the floor that you have neglected all my warnings ! 

Do you take me for a child ?” said Gaspard. Tliis 
very morning, not more tlian a few hours since, neither 
father nor daughter knew that such people as tlic La Roclie- 
laudiers existed. To keep them from going near the castle. 
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I did every thing that was in the power of man, and even 
invented fabulous legends to frighten them away. Vain pre- 
cautions, Jolibois ! The silly fool of a girl must needs go 
prancing on her horse beneath the walls of the castle, and the 
old harridan of a Marchioness, like a spider watching for a 
fly, pounced upon her in a moment, and we are all undone.^’ 
This is rather a serious matter, M. le Vicomte. I sup- 
pose the Marchioness did not fail to speak of you 

To be sure she did, and has most villainously slandered 
me too. But thank God, nothing can be said against me. 
I have done nothing to sully the name of my forefathers 
or degrade my own. The La Rochelandicrs have ever been 
the enemies of my house, and my adherence to the pre^seut 
order of things lias not mended matters between us. Besides 
it is the interest of the La llochclandicrs to slander me in 
every way they can to the Levraults. How could I have 
foreseen such a result 

“ A serious matter indeed said Jolibois. 

If it only concerned me,’* added Gaspard : “ I sliould 
know well enough how to act ; but it was on your accoinit 
alone, my dear Jolibois, I undertook the business. I should 
never have degraded myself by running after the daughter, 
and the cash of an old fool of a cloth-merchant, for any pur- 
pose of my own. Friendship and gratitude towards youliavc 
been my only motives, and my greatest regret is, that you 
have some time still to wait before I can repay your debt.’* 

Is it possible, M. le Vicomte, that you should think me 
capable of proposing the enterprizc to you from selt-intc- 
rested motives ? How could you so far mistake the sincerity 
of my devotion for you, as to suppose that I had ;.ny otlier 
thought but to revive your fallen fortunes ?” 

" I am a Montflanquiii/" said the Vicomte vehemently : I 
bear an unsullied name, and care not for riches. But for you, 
my worthy friend, I should never have bowed the knee to 
wealth.” Then resuming his natural tone, he added : 

You know, my dear Jolibois, how long I have been in your 
debt.’^ 

Pray, M. le Vicomte, do not mention it. It is only a 
trifle of some 80,000 livros, and the extra sum I advanced 
if you remember, to enable you to make a proper appear- 
ance at La Trelade, Let me beg of you not to trouble your- 
self about it,” 

Well then, my good, my dear friend Jolibois, you must 
wait a little longer for repayment. Who knows how soon 
the wheel <jf fortune may turn iu my favour," 
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If you will kindly give me a bed for the night, M. le 
Vicomte, we can have a little more talk on the subject. You 
have not yet told me what happened, after Laura’s return 
with the Marquis.” 

Oaspard detailed every thing as it occurred. 

I am glad to think the case is not so desperate as I at 
first supposed,’^ said J olibois. All is not lost, M. le Vicomte. 
The daughter is against us, but Papa is for us.” 

^^Alas ! I laid the same flattering unction to my soul 
when 1 left La Treladc,*' said the Vicomte ; and expected 
every moment that M. Lcvrault Avonid run after me and take 
me hack ; but he did nothing of the kind, Jolibois. My star 
is clouded, and the La Itochelaudiers have beaten me out of 
thefield.^’ 

Not yet, M. Ic Vicomte, not yet. If tlicy arc to win 
the day we must at all events have a fight for it, and not 
yield up our arms without a struggle. Take courage, my friend, 
and knowing that fate is fickle, let hope be our banner. 
To-day is our Waterloo — To-morrow may be our Auster- 
litz.^’ 

jNTy noble friend,” said Gaspard, whose spirit began to 
revive : do you really sec any means of recovering our lost 
possession ?” 

see a Avay of reviving the glory of the house of 
Moiitflanquiu said Jolibois in a tone of inspiration; and 
saying those Avords they rushed into each other’s arms. 

‘‘ Say, speak, tell me hoAV !” said Gaspard eagerly. 

We shall talk of it over our wine — Ah ! M. Le Vicomte,” 
added Jolibois, casting a rueful glance over the table : “ is 
that all you have for dinner ?” And Avithout giving the 
Vicomte, who looked very confused, time to reply, he add- 
ed : “ But it shall never be said that I saAV the last scion 
of a noble race dining in the hall of his ancestors on a 
stewed rabbit, Avithout helping him to better fare. Galaor,” 
said lie iu a Ioav voice, saddle my horse, ride off to Clis- 
son, and see Avhat you can get to eat and drink. Make 
haste, for Ave are getting hungry so saying, he slipped a 
few pieces of inoiiieA'' into his hand. 

In a short time Galaor returned with an ample supply 
of viauds which Avere heartily relished by our two friends. 
The good spirits of Jolibois wpre soon imparted to Gaspard, 
and they ate, drank and talked with great enjoyment, Jo- 
libois determining in his own mind to add the cost to Lis 
friend’s bill. They conversed with earnestness about next 
day’s proceedings and laid down the plan of attack. They 
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were to enter boldly into the Castle of La Treladc^ and 
while Jolibois was to endeavour to persuade tlic father, of 
Gaspard^s truth and honour, the latter was to fall on his 
knees before Laura, and justify all the meannesses he had 
been guilty of, to keep the La Kochelaudiers at a distance, 
by urging the excess of his alFcction. Jolibois expressed 
great hopes of the effect of such a scene if well acted, 
and the Vicomte, to effect his purpose, had no objection 
to act the part of a fond despairing lover. 

This plan being settled, and the evening not far advanced, 
Gaspard proposed a game at picquet. 

Where shall we get cards asked Jolibois. 

Galaor,^^ said the Vicomte, see if there is not a pack 
in the pocket of my old coat/’ 

And in a few moments to the astonishment of Jolibois, a 
pack of cards was placed on the table. 

Where now shall we get the money?” said Jolibois. 

I have not much by me,” said the Vicomte but I 
think I have a few crowns left in my pocket.” 

They played till two o’clock in the morning, by which 
time Jolibois found himself minus a considerable sum. 

Next morning, after breakfasting on the remains of last 
night’s feast, the two hopeful friends set off together for La 
Trelade. Gaspard on foot, and Jolibois on horseback, in 
order, as had been determined, that he should arrive first. 
The notary as he trotted along, conned over in his own 
mind all he should say to M. Lcvrault ; but when only 
a couple of gunshots from the abode of the millionaire, a 
new thought struck him, and his countenance assumed a 
strange expression. 

A diabolical idea had taken possession ofM. Jolibois’ 
mind. 
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IV. 

SOME FDIITIIER REMARKS ON THE BENGAII NEW TESTAMENT 

OF 1847. 

Qui talia in nuctorilms iirofani-s periclitari vellet, omnium sibilis exc.i])ere- 
tur, ncdum talia tentarn lictit in sacTis, ubi critica exercenda soliria et 
inudesta ut a superstitioiic quidem libera, sic tatnen inulto magis u 
temeritate. 

Valckexaer. Sciiol. in N. T. tom. ii. p. .%0. 
(Clnoled by Bishop Jebh Sacr. Litf. § xim.J 

Still reserving what suggestions wc may have to make on 
the subject of Translation of the Scriptures in general — 
except so far as they may incidentally arise as wc proceed — 
wc go on at once to a consideration of the Calcutta Bible 
Society’s Edition of the New Test, in Bengali (of 1847) as 
professedly made from the Greek. 

In doing thivS, we shall not spend any space on such mis- 
takes as tbc rendering by the Optative Mood the Indicative 
in St. Luke ii. 29. Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 

depart — vu; aTTolvet; (Gr). — (Beng.) ; — or the 

rendering of lewd” in Acts. xvii. 5 — novrjfhv; (Gr.) — by 
or of ‘^common prisou^^ Acts v. 18. ry?,oyIcei ^vj^aoexta. (Gr. 
by (Beng .) — ^^Meminisse svjjUciat!^* 

Sucli misrondcrings of the Greek are due evidently to mis.- 
nnderstanding of the English. We pass on to others which 
ju e not so. And we shall not be anxious to search out gross 
mistranslations affecting vital doctrines, for though aware of 
such, we arc desirous to give full credit to the laborious and 
well-intentioned men whose work we censure, for not having 
intended any such ; and moreover the same doctrines which 
may be obscured in one place may be faithfully stated in 
others. We prefer then beginning (at least) by simple mis- 
translations, leaving it to every one to weigh for himself their 
importance where they occur, and simply pointing them out 
as such, because, such, they can seldom be unimportant, 
tlie matter translated being the words of the Holy Ghost. 
With those words, because they are such, we maintain that no 
translator is warranted in taking any liberty that lie might 

* The rendering in Acts xvii. 12 of Akx by 

is simply amusing in a translation ostensibly from the Greek, 
cs 
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by possibility avoid. If the passage have one obvious mean- 
ing, there can be no need of it. If susceptible of many 
meanings, there can be no excuse for it, because the liberty 
taken will in most cases turn the balance in favor of one of 
those meanings. And though that meaning be in itself to 
us in our day certain, we do not know but what some one or 
more of the others now possible, may in course of time, 
become equally clear ; but to meddle with the words in 
which they are recorded is to preclude, as far as in us lies, 
the evolution of their further sense by reason of the restric- 
tion which the alteration must impose. For this cause, many 
passages of which the meaning seems at present altogether 
hidden or most uncertain, must be studiously rendered liter- 
ally. We may take the Apostles for an example herein, 
when not understanding our Lord^s Avords they sirnj)ly re- 
peated them, Avithout turning or altering. What is this 
He saith.^^ AVc cannot tell what He saith.'* And our 
Lord Himself seems to have left us a warning to the same 
effect in that, on some occasions, when His meaning Avas not 
apprehended, or was demurred to. He either repeated wliat 
He had said, as He had said it, or — Avhich is to be particular- 
ly observed — with added mystery. 

But we proceed, without further preface .to give specimens 
of the New Testament translated from the Greek, by the 
Calcutta Baptist Missionariesy and reprinted [with alterations) 
for the Calcutta Bible Society, 1847.^^ 

There is no student of Greek but must be sensible that 
the large class of words called Particles, play a most impor- 
tant part in that language. The mere beginner, though per- 
plexed at their number and A^ariety, and unable t3 assign 
their A^alue, feels that they can by no means be redundan- 
cies, however often want of experience compels him to deal 
with them as such, or give them the go-by by omitting, or 
altering them. No such expedient however can be allowed 
to the translator of the Scriptures. Yet the extent to Avhich 
omission, change and substitution is carried in the Version 
before us passes Avhat can be conceived until the point be 
exjiressly looked into. We will take a very simple instance. 
It is hardly possible to read a chapter of the N. T., parti- 
cularly of the Gospels or Acts, without being struck at the very 
frequent occurrence of the conjuction AndP Why should it 
be altered, omitted or changed ? Yet all these liberties are 
constantly taken in this Version. Bx. gr. In Acts ii. 

17. 18. wx! rendered by in ii. 38, by <nTT 
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ill iii. 2, by tiiWri In v. 32. is found <fnrT 

7^^ •T^T- In Acts. ii. 20. we find inserted ; and, in if. 
28, T?;?f and ^ also inserted. In ii. 41, 43. and iii. 16, on 
the other hand, it is omitted altogether. We speak without 
the least exaggeration when we affirm that this particle is 
thus dealt with throughout the Version. It is so even in the 
awful narrative of our Lord’s crucifixion. What we assert 
is so easy of verification that we shall forbear further 
instances, and conclude on this point with the sensible re- 
mark of VVincr {^^Grammatik des AT. T. Spr aches. Sect : 409, ed, 
Leipzig, 1836.) in most of the cases where we feel xa? to 
be something more than a simple copulative, it may be render- 
ed by and without introducing any obscurity, and the Trans^ 
lator, who docs not wish to alter the complexion (Colorit) 
of the sentence will keep and/^ whilst the Expositor will 
exchange it for special conjunctions according to the spirit 
of refined language.” 

How much more easy and impressive the repetition of and^ 
instead of a succession of particles denoting inference, &c. 
&c., makes Scripture for the common people, is atopic which 
might well be urged on ‘‘ the Bible Society but we have 
not now room for it. 

TAP — For — this particle fares no better than xa\. 

It is omitted in Acts. ii. 25 ; vii. 33; Rom. iv. 13, 15; 
Rom. v. 6, 7 ; vi. 10, 19, 20 ; vii. 14, 18, 22. 

It is rendered by in Acts vi. 14 ; Rom. v. 10. 

by Rom- V- 13, 14, 16. 

by in Rom. v. 17. 

by ill Rom. V. 19. 
by in Rom. vii. 7, 8. 

^K~But — fares no better. 

Verses 1,5, 6, 7, 8. of Acts v. all, in the Greek, have their 
second word. In the Bengali before us, we find (v, 

1) ; (v. 6) ; (v. 7) (v. 8) ; whilst m v. 

5 it is omitted. 

It is omitted Acts vi. 8, &c. &c. * 

It is added Acil® ii. 24, 28, &c. &c. 

It is rendered by fTrtTTTt in Acts iii. 7. 

by in Acts iii. 14. 

by in Acts iii. 15. 

by 
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hy in Acts v. 31. 

tC 

by TT^ in Acts x. 26. 
by in Acts xi. 12. 
by tj«r in Acts xiii. 2. 

INA — That — Of the use and rendering of this important 
particle we will take but one case, that where it is used in 
introducing quotations from prophecy ; Vva itXvjpeoOrj that it 
might be fulfilled.^' The question whether it is there used 
cxCatTuw; or otTcoTcXfffTixwj i. e. simply to denote a result, or 
event, exclusive of design (i.e. notTcXixw?)^ is one that has had 
a considerable notoriety. We need only refer to the disquisit- 
ion of Tittmann de usu Particularum in N. T. c. i. and ob- 
serve that in the Version, as now under consideration, Titt- 
mantl^s view is acted upon ; so that instead of “ that it might 
befuHillcd” wc have ‘^icreby was fulfilled^’ and the like. In- 
stances may be seen in St, Matt. i. 22. li. 15. iv. 14. xxi. 4. 
fxxvi. 56, has however somehow escaped the like mutilation) 
St. Mark xiv. 49.* St. .lohii xii. 38. xiii. 18. xv. 25. xviii. 9. 
xix. 24, 28. 

Wc need not go further into the case of this particle. 
Surely in the above instances the translators have given 
man’s thoughts, not God’s tlioughts. Surely so to decide the 
interpretation of such {)assag(‘s, is something so very like 
the thrusting oneself into the eternal counsels of God, that 
it would seem simple charity to suggest to those who have so 
decided it, the question, Hast thou heard the secret of 
God 

If these particles now instanced have thus fared, die fate of 
others may be divined, Wc cannot but conclude that such 
renderings arc not iramlations. It would have been a com- 
paratively easy task to fix on .some one word as an equivalent, 
for xai, tr, yat,o &c. &c. Let the immense variety of ren- 
derings of one and the sarnii particle be noted. It speaks vo- 
lumes, both as to the importance, because difficulty, of those 


* The Editor regrets that he is unable to procure immccliately the edi- 
tion of the N. T. under comment. Hut on collating the M. S. of the 
present article with the Hengali version of 1839, he finds Mark xiv. 49, 
he believes, correctly rendered. Except there be some oversight, there- 
fore, he presumes that this is one of the several passages which this paper 
has brought under his eye, which “ finished and elegant composition’* has 
seriously mutilated. 
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simple little words, and as to the amount of gloss and doc- 
trine of which they maybe made the occasion. . 

Winer^s words seem again very applicable. It is indeed 
Avouderfiil to see how commentaries come the master over 
the Apostles, and almost always thrust in upon them some 
other conjunction tliau the one which really stands iu tlu' 
text. If one were to count up cases, there would remain 
hardly six or eight passages in St. Paul, in which tlic apostle 
lias hit upon the right particle, and in which the expositor can- 
not help him. Such is the result of the great caprice prevailing 
in exegesis of the N. T. — As though, forsooth, Paul and Luke 
(lid not understand Greek far better than many of their mas- 
terly expounders. Herein then the subjective, judgment has 
the most iinboiinded room for play. It is also tlesci-viug of 
l ernark that ev(m frayislators of the Ncav Testament render 
the con junctions in tlic most capricious way.” Page 4 It) (note). 

And again (page 420) lie says : 

Where* tlie^ Apostles Avrite AK they always, in someway 
or other, iiieau a BLT ; and it is the translator s duty ever to 
keep this CiniMe(*tioii before him, and not, in order to make 
things easy, to dream of exchanging it with C(nij unctions 
})rob:ibly (piitc opposed to it in sense. Por wJiat an absurdity 
it were, to think that the Apostles really Avrote therrfo7*e avIuui 
they meant but, and but when they meant therefore'^ K'c. &:c. 

The force of these sensible remarks of the learned Gor- 
man Avill be felt, and our assertion as to the liberties taken 
Avith the particles may be illustrated by taking argumentative 
or other passages in Avhich series of particles occur, and 
comparing the Greek, and English and Bible Society’s Text, 
'lake for instance 1. Cor. xi. 26 — 34. 

In V. 26 yap — for” — is omitted ! 

27 t'kre — Avbcrc^fore” — is rendered by and,^^ 

28 but” — is — “ on this accouut.” 

20 yap — for — is omitted ! 

31 yap — for” — is again omitted ! 

33 Avhercforc” is omitted ! 

31 St — but” — isS omitted. 

,, ,, — “ — is omitted. 

We do not give this as a decisive passage, for w e have literal- 
ly taken it on a first opening of the Holy Volume to find one. 
'riic reader Avill easily think of oiluM’s. Por inslancc Koin. x. 
xi. Ephes. i. iv., if examined, aauU present the like results. 

And again Ave beg of our readers, and of all Avho take an 
interest in the subject, and above all of all who think ihal 
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they are by the present agency scattering abroad the pure 
word of God — to examine the matter for themselves. 

The limits we are obliged to observe, for the want of a 
Church Periodical in this Diocese, makes us dependent on the 
favour of a Magazine^ and compels us here to dismiss this most 
extensive and important topic of the use of the particles in 
the Greek Testament. We may return to it when wc reach 
the subject of Parallelisms : their importance in which is well 
pointed out in Bishop Jebb's Sacred Literature y Lect, xviiu 
And what we have thus far adduced may suffice for the pre- 
sent, when we are bent chiefly on setting people to think for 
themselves in the matter on hand. 

Wc proceed to take up some other points, and quite at 
random. Chance specimens are often choice ones. 

In Acts vii. GO. he fell asleep’^ — is rendered 
ITTH expression which we scruple not to affirm 

must to a Hindoo, above all to one not converted to the faith 
as it is in Jesus, convey a sense as alien as any words could 
from that of the Greek — IxoifiriOn. 

The idea of everlasting sleep, a sleep 

which can know no waking for ever ; and the same w^ord is 
adopted in the course of St.. PauPs argument for the Resur- 
rection of the dead in 1 Cor. xv. 18. That the argument 
there may of itself be a safeguard against the wrong notion, 
we hold to be an insufficient excuse. The same word is used 
in 2 St. Peter iii. 4. and 1 Cor. xi. 30, and a compound of it 
in 1 Thess. i\. 13, 15; although in St. John xi. the simple, 

and doubtless better, w'ord and its derivative fijf^ have 
been adopted in thi.s same version. Wc are most ready to 
give the version credit for all its inconsistencies whenever 
they tell in favour of the truth. Though, even as such, 
they can hardly have been designed. 

EnArrEAiA.— PROMISE. 

In Acts i. 4. we have riv zTtoyysXhv to’O noOftoq The promise 
of the Father,^' which v. 4, 5, 8. shows to mean the Holv 
Ghost.^^ • 

In Acts ii. 33. wc have riv ZKayyotav tou aylou 
the promise of the Holy Ghost ;’'~ibid 39. we have r, ciray- 
ytXia the promise,"" denoting (ver. 38) “ the gift of the 
Holy Ghost."" 

have icrcff/QtytaOyiTZ Tro 'Kvivfjkart 'tri^ cirayye- 

I/ac Tw ayiw o? x.r.X. yf wcrc sealed with'thc Holy Spirit 
of Promise, IVho 
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In Galat. iii. 14. we have hot ttjv iiroiyyz/tav rov mevfxoUo; 

€a)W6-» itu xr,^ ntgsM; that we may receive the promise of the 
Spirit through faith.*' 

In all these passages it has pleased the Holy Ghost to use 
concerning Himself, the very same word inayyOivj the com- 
mon word for a ‘^promise” of any sort, and which same word 
is used in very many other passages simply for a ‘'promise” of 
any thing. Ex. gr. Actsvii. 17 ; xiii. 23. 1 Tim. iv. 8. Hcb. 
iv. 1. Ephes. vi. 2. — &c. &c. &c. 

Now in these last cited texts the Bengali Version gives the 
simple and sufficient word irfrfrr— except indeed in Acts 
xiii. 23. where, with what reason does not appear, we find 

Why, we cannot hut ask, why should not the same simple 
and sufficient Avord have been used in tlie previously quoted 
texts w here tKotyyi'kiot is used of the Holy Ghost V 

It is hard to conceive Avhy, except it were the desire to be 
more intelligii)Ie than the Holy Ghost has been pleased to be. 
The results will be seen if the several renclcriugs be examiued; 
which we now proceed to, in the order in Aviiich they have 
been above cited. 

In Acts i. 1. we have, then— WT- 

c. “ in the matter of the Father's pro- 
mise, the w ord of wliich you have heard from my mouth, 
ill the expectation of receiving that remain.” 

In Acts ii. 33. we have fTT^T T 

^ ’Sim 7rr?T 

>• e. “ having received that fruit of the promise 
that he made, Avhich you now see and liear , that he has shed 
forth.” in v. 39 of the same chapter we have, how- 
ever, this promise.” 

In Ephes. i. 13. Ave have ^ ^ ;^TWT 

“ the Holy Ghost which is as it were the lrai^ of promise.” 

In Galat. iii. J4. we have^^nVT lrf?r51?r ^STTiin^W 
irr?r^T i. e. " that w'c may receive the promised spirit-like 
fruit.” 

What necessity there can be for such departures as these 
from the plain letter of the original avc must profess our ut- 
ter inability to see, Avhilst wc observe that serious inconve- 
niences result from them. For instance, Ave apprehend that 
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tlic doctrine of the Personality of tlie Holy Ghost, and of 
His personal presence in us as the temples of God, is, to say 
the very least, obscured by these and the like tamperings with 
the letter. In two of the above five passages we have the >vord 
‘‘ fruit’^ introduced which is not in the original ; and it is 
rendered well enough by Now we hold that '^thc fruit'' 
of the Spirit, (Gal. v. 22. Eph. v. 9.) is not to be confounded 
with ^Hhe promise’' of the Spirit, or with the Spirit ; at least 
not in the fore-cited passages. But this very word is 
used to express the fruit" of the Spirit, in the two 
last mentioned texts. We hold it to bo past dispute tluit 
there were fruits of the Spirit under the law, and even before 
the law of Moses ; but that the Holy Ghost was not given 
until Jesus was glorified, is as positively declared by the Holy 
Ghost himself as any thing else can be declared. (St.John 
vii. 39.) The system of translation — if it can be called such — 
pursued in the Version before us docs, in this matter, as far 
as expressions go, put us back from the ministration of the 
Spirit to the ministration of the law. A singular confirma- 
tion of this judgment is furnished by other renderings ; as, 
for instatice, by that in Acts viii. If5, wdiere instead of for 
as yet he was fallen upon none of them," we have none of 

them had the manifestation of the Holy Ghost;” 

although, by a singular inconsistency, in. v. 15, the simple ex- 
pression has been retained. Wc are willing to allow that 
this inconsistency now pointed out may sc^rve to accjuit the 
translators of any design^ in the matter; but it only makes 
their iucorapeteney therefore the more manifest ; and does 
not affect our estimate of the character of their version. 

In Kphes. iii. 5. wo have ‘‘ By the power of the Spirit" 

STTT Spirit and not without significance is 

the gratuitous insertion Acts v. 4. gfif 

thou hast not lied unto men only, but thou 
hast lied also .unto God.” Very true in itself; yet very 
false as a translation, and of a decidedly erroneous cast. 

We have no intention of imputing to either the authors 
or the patrons of the Version now in question any intention 
Avhatever of perverting the Scriptures when we assert that 
they have seriously perverted them. We believe it to be all 
the result of simple ignorance, coupled with an assumption 
of learning and an attempt at elegance. But it is not there- 
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fore the less, but therefore all the more, a very serious mat- 
ter. Truly should every one who attempts to translate or 
expound pray evermore : Hold Thou me in with bit and 

bridle, that I fall not from Thee V* 


ZQN.— LIVING. 


St. John iv. 10, 11 ; vii. 38. and Kev. vii. 17 j xxii. 17 ; 

— immortal water. The expression carries tlie idea di- 
rectly to the Hindoo mythology, and suggests the water of 
Amrita, ov Ambrosia ox Nectar. Why did not St. John in 
like manner borrow from Homer ? 

St. John. vi. hi . “ I am the living bread.^’ Gr. .6 « Jo; 

0 Bcug. i. c. 1 am 

that food-like chief-excellencc.” Which same expression is 
used (ibid. v. 48) for, I am the bread of Life’" h aJc; riq 
CwT/;. 

St. John vi. 57, The living Father 6 irarr/o is in the Ben- 
gali V' rsiou but, in Acts xiv, 15, for the no less 

emphatic expression the living God tIv roy CJvra, w'e lind 
the merely negative adjective '^nRT, undying.” 

In 1 Pot. i. 3. again, wc have j'^r^ i- e. life. 

5?iving,’’ which is also the term used in Acts vii. 38. for 
“ lively,” (Cwvra), and in Ileb. x. 20 ; whilst iu Hob. iv. 12. 
for the Word of God is quick’" (?«v) we find 

sensible animate or intellectual ; aiuliu 

1 Peter ii. 4. ‘living stone"’ is disfigured by the suflix 




zaii.— LIFE. 


St. John xiv. G. I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 

^ VST, i. e. I am the truth- 

like and life-like >vay. 

St. John xi. 25. I am the Ilcsiirrcction and the Life” 

i- c. I am the Author of 
llesurrectioii and Life. • • 

1 John V. 11.*^* eternal life” Cwiv aioivtov is rendered by 

TOT^: 

Coloss, iii, 4. “ Christ who is our life” is distorted by the 

suflix * . . , , „ 

Rom. viii. 3- “ for the law of the Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus 

Gr. 6 yap tou wvc waato? rnv V' XprrTw Ivjoroy. BcUg. 
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’TK*nf5^ 

i. e. ^Hhe life-giving and excellent (spiritual) law of Christ 
Jesus’^ — the “ for,” yip, be it also observed, being omitted. 

AOriZOMAl — to think, count, reckon, impute &c. 

This word is very variously rendered in our Eng. Version, 
and we are not going to quarrel with the varieties. It is 
variously rendered also in the Bengali, the variations follow - 
apparently, those in the English version. Ex. Gr. 
we have Rom. ii. 26 ; iv. 3 ; ix. 8. &c. &c. 

hut, in iv. 4. 

and, 7T«I«TX iv. 5. and v. 13. 

and ill Rom. vi. 11 ; xiv. I t. and 1 Cor. iv. 1 ~ 

We do not mean to find fault with these variations, nor do wo 
move the question whether 7I5T and its derivatives be or be not 
good Bengali in the sense of count, i. c. reckon, impute ^c,, 
but what we do find fault with is that this very word is actually 
suhstituted for xaTsarairi^oev 7i)ere 7)iade*^ in Rom. v. 19., where 

we find ^ W5T 

wsr ’^r’srPTrasr 

% TIW«rT5T i- C' '‘ond [not “for,” yi?] as by one 

man’s breaking the commandment many were reckoned 
sinners, so, by one man’s keeping of the coramandnicnt ma- 
ny are reckoned righteous."' 

The Greek is — 

to- 'Tip yip Ota TTflrpaxori^ Tou a.OpwTTOu ai!JLap7w)o'i x a t c ff t a- 
0r/9av o\ iroX>o'!, outw xac oia VTraxo^^ ToO vAi^ Stxottot xarot- 
C T a 0 vi O’ 0 v7 O £ ot TToX'^Of. 

Is this Pelagianizing or is it not ? Though it may not be 
.so, we venture to say it is a most unwarrantable liberty to 
take with the text. We may return to this point. 

We will take but one more important word and then draw 
to a conclusion. Let it be, 

lAPs. — Plksh. 

This is surfly a most important term in Scripture, and 
however various its meanings may be, since it has pleased 
the Holy Ghost to use it in all those different senses, no 
translator has any right to use different words for it in dif- 
ferent places. His business must be to select the nearest 
equivalent to the word in its primary sense, and leave the 
the rest to be matter of exegesis. For we know not what 
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bearing on the analogy tod harmony of the greatest and most 
manifold mysteries may be in this use of the same word for 
different things. 

Now, in the Translation before us Body, is substi- 

tuted for Flesh” in St. Matt. xxvi. 41. Rom. vi. 19. vii. 18. 
St. Jolin vi. 63; although from v. 52 to 59 of St. John vi. 
the proper word has been used. 

In 1 Cor. i. 26. ^Svisc men after the flesh** < 7 oceot xara 
xot is rendered, “wise men it ; 

and in Rom. viii. 1. wq have the same idea substituted, ‘‘ af- 
ter the flesh,” yara o-apxa being rendered world- 

ly whilst in 2 Cor. v. 16, wc actually find the same ex- 
pression interpreted by i. e. according to rare. 

We will not multiply instances, as we easily might, but take 
the opportunity of remarking as one of the countless inter- 
nal marks of ignorance, and consequent presumption, which 
this version exhibits, that, whilst the very word 
above m>tcd is adopted in St. Jiidc, ver. 19, and in 1 Cor. ii. 

14, for the tircek — (the Eng. Version “ naturaF^ seems 

ill this last instance, as elsewhere, to liavc led the traushitor 
away from the Greek) — this identical Gi’cek word is 

rendered in 1 Cor. xv. 44, 46, (where the Eng. Vers, has 
also “natural”) by xiyf^or i. e. ^ earthy,” whilst “ earthy” 
in v. 17, is rendered also by Js^mes iii. 

15, “ earthhf" (Gr. inlysiog) is rendered by 
“sensual” (Gr. 

It would be difficult to carry confusion farther within so small 
a compass. This term SAPS seems to have fared as badly as the 
particles. Resides variations, as already pointed out, it is omit- 
ted in Coloss. i. 22. where, for “he hath reconciled in the body 
of His flesh through death” — (aTroxaTrJXXyt^f* tj tw cap - 

xoq wjrzZ tou Oavalou — WC have ■srxk^f^TmiTT 

he hath reconciled by the 
offering of the body, that is to say by the death, of Christ.” 

But wc forbear further examples for the present. Any 
one who will juslTead the Greek and Bengali, or even the 
English version and Bengali, together, side by side, will soon 
become aware that wo have as vet given only a few specimens 
taken quite indiscriminately, under the several words above 
noted; whilst the series of such, as well as the examples under 
each, miglit be enlarged to almost any extent. 

What with the use of different words for the same word,. 


voi. rv 
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the insertion of words for explanation’s sake, the omission, 
insertion, substitution and alteration of the particles, the al- 
teration or disregard of tenses, &c. &c. another Gospel 
which is not anotlier,” is being circulated to tlie Hin- 
doos, believers and unbelievers alike, under the title of tlic 
Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. And some 
of the most influential men in Church and State in In- 
dia are, however ignorantly, countenancing and aiding the 
various illusions thciicc resulting, llow far the propa- 
gation of the Gospel may be actually being hindered 
hereby we shall not now stop to consider. But it is cer- 
tainly very remarkable that, whilst tlie Church as the divine- 
ly appointed visible instrument for the extension of the (Jos- 
pel, is ignored, and kept out of sight by many witlriu her, 
the same parties, under the idea of doing licr work l)y the 
printing machine, are in fact keeping back the Word whicli 
they seek to disseminate by siicli iion-natiiral paraphrases as 
is this Bengali Version of the New Testament. 

Tlie few instances wdiich we have already given will, to 
thonghtfnl minds, warrant this strong language, and such 
will without much eflort trace out at least some of tin) se- 
rious (locti’inal errors involved in or likely to result from 
many of them. 

If^tliere were no larger induction to be made than we 
liavc now rniulc, wo should have done enough to show that 
a mere revision of the Version such as wc learn (by a cir- 
cular receiv(?d while wo write) is in contemplation, can hard- 
ly meet the exigencies of the case. We very iinudi fear 
tlie result will be any tiling but alteration for tlie better. 

It would secnii as though tlie very first rud’meuts of a 
tran>l^ltor^s duties have yet to bo learned liy tliose who have 

taken this oflice upon themselves.” 

A singularly erratic writer in a recent No. of the Catcutta 
Review (for ^larch 1850, Art. V. p. 1159) talks of Wielif and 
Luther as having craned up” their respective languages by 
tiieir versions of the Holy Scriptures, apparently altogether 
unconscious how Christianity has craned up” to itself the 
language amf whole intellectual as well as moral being of 
every nation by which it has been received — how all Ian- 
guarjes*" must liow before HIM. Wielif and Luther addressed 
themselves to their task with a theological language already 
formed. We arc inclined to think that something of the 
kind must come to be in Bengali before any aderpiatc ver- 
sion of the Scriptures into that language can be produced. 
Words, figures, idioms, must be boldly imported into it. We 
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do not see why there should be much hesitatiou about this. 
One has but to take up a file of* those native newspapers, 
with which the writer iu the Review seems so intimate, 
to find ill profusion, foreign words of science, art, politics, and 
commerce, used unhesitatingly, despite, in many instances, 
their downright grotesqueuess, and without any misgiving 
that the concerned will fail to understand. When the hdng and 
office and cliaracter of the Church, and the importance of the 
Gospel whicli she preaches shall be brought home to our 
converts, we will not say to the same degree, Initin something 
of the same wa)'’, as the concerns of this world arc to the 
readers of the newspapers, then there will lie little need to 
fear that the Churcli’s language udll not be understood by 
men snllieicntly for them to profit witlial according as their 
zeal and heart of belief uKiy be. 

As tilings arc in tliis our day, it would seem expedient at 
once to import the Cliurclds language into versions of the 
Scriptures, that is to say, to use iu them simply the language 
aufl style <;f a keeper and witness of the. truth in all its mys- 
tery. 

rllucli of Avliat we liavo been finding fault with would hereby 
be avoided. At any rate we should not have to deplore that 
mania of interpretation against wdiicli nothing is sealed, no- 
thing is holy. Wliich licsitatos not to interpret after its own 
shallow conceits words wliich are mysteries still, and, for 
aught we know will ever be mysteries, in I leaven itself, and 
which the consent of all ‘^people, nations and languages’* 
(Dan, vii. I t.) lias hitherto revcrcuecd accordingly ; for, says 
St. Augustine, speaking of translations of the Scriptures, — 

We often find Hebrew word.s not interprcteil in the hooks, 
such as Amen, Alleluia, and Raeha, and Hosanna, and if 
there he any other .such : the ancient form of 'which has been 
retained, partly on account of the more holy sanction w hick 
attaches to tlieiii, even tliough they might, as Alleluia and 
Amen, liave been translated ; ljut partly because, as is said, 
they do not admit of being rendered into any otlier language : 
of wliich kind arc the other two above iustaucc^l.” {SL Aiip, 
de Doctr, Christ. Lib, II. c. 12.) 

With the exception of the translation of Amen in the 
Gospels by Verily,” as iu our Eng. Version, we believe 
that this revcrciil; usage mcutioiied by St. Augustine lias 
been generally preserved till oiu* times. We believe that it 
has been reserved for these days to see Amen” altogether 
om.i/ to/, as in the Version before us, iu Rev. i. IS. And 
reduced into a simple so be it” as iu Rev. v. 
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14., vii. 12., xix. 4;— and THE AMEN, ‘O AMHN, in Rev. iii, 
14, interpreted as He that speaketh truth, or righteous- 
ness” 2Cor. i. 20. For all the 

promises of God in Him are Yea, and in Him are Amen, 
unto the glory of God by us/’ — Gr. otrat yap cTcayyeleae 0£OU, £V 
auT<p TO vat, )rat cv aur w to ap^ilv, rw 0£w 'TTpoj fi'o^av St — ren- 
dered by ^KT ^5T *Tfw VTO 

^ ^ fTtn^ 

Tt ^fTT 7TT7% WTOf TT^TW i- e- in order that by us the 


glory of God might obtain manifestation, for this cause all 
God’s promises arc in Him yea, that is to say, are in Him true. 
We believe that men liave ventured first in our times to alter 
Alleluia, (Rev. xix. 1. &c.) to ""praised ])c God!” and to 
translate Hosanna /” by Victory I Victory ! 

— to put indeed into the mouth of the children in the temple 
the cry by which the fukeers at Kalec Ghat do honor to their 
goddess amid her hideous orgies.* 

We cannot but deprecate the translation of ""I am the 
Alpha and the Omega” by "" I am the KA and the KHYA, 

and the rendering of Rev. i. 8. by ^ ^ 

^ ii»T 

^ ^ ^ T '^»fr 

i- e. “ And the Lord God who is present and past and 
future, three forms of time, He saith this : “ I am the KA and 
the KlIlJ A, that is to say as it were the hcginninj'aud end 
the original Greek being_ Ey« A xa', ri Si, ioy^h xal rc>o- 

A£y£! 0 kyonj, O ON rVi O I,N xai O E PXoIMKNOS, 0 navxl- 

yparcjp. 


It is remarkable that those who have been thus venture 
some have not rendered the tesf “Amen” of the Book of 
fcgeUtl™ St.Jolm th. TLeoJoguc, but huJo put “ pSj 


May it be SO. May this he the last 
Versions of th/; New Testament. 


sfjccimen 


of all such 


♦ One does not l.ke to tl.mk of sueh things. „,„ch less to mention 
them. But . IS so.nft.mes necessary to be very plain-spoken, as “X 

chance ol getting people to think what they arc doing The EvmSt 

writing Greek wrote “ Hosanna!” not “livoel” ^ c.vaiigciist 

(To he cfmtinued,) 
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V. 

CONFESSIONS OP IIA3IDEENOOA. BIUHC 

{Conlimied from VoL iv, p* 7-0 

VI. 

I reiniiincd at home very peaceably for some months ; but 
found that 1 was not born for a state of inaction — I pined 
for excitement. As most of my old comrades had fled the 
country or were in prison, I put a few gold mohurs into 
my girdle, and proceeded to plunge into the ocean of life in 
the city of Kcis/iee.^ A gambler by disposition, I resolved to 
take some lessons in the /wlh of the city. For \Yho so ready 
to join in any scheme of villainy and daring, as the ruined 
gambler, who having lost his all, is driven by necessity and 
cie^speration to plunder his fellowman, by the artifice of cun- 
ning or the strong arm of force ? 

Tlie Tiiost celebrated gambling house in all Kashee, at the 
time of which I write, was that of Atraa Ram. Though it 
had been a haunt of infamy for years, yet as the police 
officials were in tlie pay of Atma Ram, he had never been 
taken up. The magistrates received intimation of the ex- 
istence of thivs hcli and some energetic officers, having 
resolved to root up the evil, and to punish the gamblers, 
issued the must stringent orders to tlie police to apprehend 
and bring to puiiislimciit all parties concerned. But the 
position of the house, and the influence of money effectu- 
ally precluded such a result. 

In Soot-Tola-Mohullaht is to be seen a spacious man- 
sion, enclosed with a high brick wall, kiunvii as the resi- 
dence of Atma Bam Sahoo. The house itself is a Chowk 
or square, having three-storied suites of rooms all round, 
with a yard in the centre. The entrance gateway is well 
secured, and a wicket admits those who arc known, or who 
make “ t/ie sign,^’^ and then it is carefully barred. A trus- 
ty servitor is always at this post, and from Jittlc balconies 
on the uppermos^story, watchmen are on the look-out for 
the police, who may be zealously inclined, from non-rc- 
ccipt of fees ; or in favour of the Sahoo’s enemies. Inside, 
the buildings arc a nest of small and strangely arranged cells, 


* Benares. 

t A ward iu the City of Beiiarea. 
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imventilated, and so dark, that none but the initiated could 
readily find their way through the labyrinth. In the 
rooms in the highest story, the sedertint is held ; sometimes 
in one, sometimes in another ; but never for two successive 
days in the same room or quarter. Flambeaux and chiraghs 
bum night and day, to shut out from the spectilaiors the 
world beyond ; cards {gunjeefah) dice {kuptaeii) and shells (coic- 
racs) deaden all reflection on the flight of time ; and the Puchee- 
see board and ehoivper^ are among the implements employed. 

The young and wealthy resort to Atma Ham’s day and 
night, to tempt the fickle goddess ; and thousands of rupees 
daily change owners. Atma Ram is a banker, and lends 
money to those w ho need it, at the moderate interest of one 
anna in the rupee per mensem ; or 75 per cent per annum ! 
Of every stake a fourth is claimed by him as proprietor of 
the heliy Sweetmeets and intoxicating sherbets arc band- 
ed to the players by Brahmin attendants ; and mudduk, 
or pills of Opium and paun leaves, fried in ghee, is whilfed 
until the smoker falls in ecstatic oblivion. 

I felt a great admiration for tlic talents of one who could 
defy the authorities ; and was convinced that Atma Ham’s ser- 
vice was just adapted for me. I need not say how I succeed- 
ed in getting employed — suffice it that I became a Nigahbdn, 
or watchman ; and whenever an opportunity off ered and I 
was oft* duty, I joined heart and soul in the \)assiug play. 
Association in gambling, as in other vices, levels all distinc- 
tions ; and when I jingled my rupees wdth the best, the 
sound was, in itself, a passport to eompanioiisliip. 

We were playing the game of odd and even, wdth 
cowrees ; and I lost invariably. 1 could not i.cconnt for 
this ; l)ut I said U is 7ny and paid my money. I 

tried Pucheesee ; but with no better success. My adversary 
seemed to command fortune. This game is ])Iayed witli 
small cowrccs, wliich are shaken in the palm of the hand, 
and thrown on the board, — the moves arc made according to 
the score of cowrees that face upwards (chit) ; and I could 
not make out how niy adversary turned up always the exact 
number his game demanded. 

After I had lost a pretty considerable sum of money 
I gave up in despair, and watched others play. My late 
adversary Chingun played the same game with all the new 


* Chowpur arc long fficc which arc. rolled upon the floor ; the players’ 
scores being marked upon the I’licheescc- board. 
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comers. On watching him attentively, I suspected some 
trick, and that my friend had doctored cowrccs in his fist. 
In fair play, the same cowrees or dice arc used in common, 
by botli ]3artics ; but in gambling houses, each man has his 
own. I privately taxed Chingun with cheating : and after 
an attempt to bully, he promised to initiate me into the mys- 
teries of play, on ray assurance of secresy ; which of course I 
agreed to, that I might in my turn, cheat others. 

Two cowrees are joined together Avith thin wire, so tliat 
Avlieii one faces upwards, the other Avill face downwards. 
Sets of these are mixed with the usual cowrees ; and any num- 
ber can thus be made to turn over, or face upwards, by ma- 
naging the few true coAvrees. For if the doctored ones are 
thrown on the table, the same number Avill always appear to 
face upwards. 

Again falser, double coAvrecs are made of bone. Tiiey Avill 
ahvays aj)parently face doAvnwards, because both sides of the 
doctored coAvrec have but one face. Tlioy are so skilfully made 
as to defy detection, until handled. 

A few lessons made me an adept in the science of Spe- 
culation and I very soon more than paid myself for my 
losses to my master in the art, Chingun. 

People of all classes met at Atma Ham’s. Cliinguu 
seemed to be a man of great influence Avith a certain 
dissolute-looking sot of fellows, Avho Averc Rajpoots, 
Aheers, Ooshaieiis &c. ,* and I ascertained that they 
Avere frequently engaged in gang robbery. These men 
Averc ostensibly, artisans, employed in drawing gold 
and silver Avire, in flattening the saiiic, and then twisting 
it round silken thread, avcU known as Betaee;^* and it 
is a singular fact, that almost every body Avho is engaged 
in this occupation, is a rascal by profession, and a villain 
in })racticc. Tlic Khulvefa, or Oostdd (Master) is always a 
man of influence, from his Avealth. It is at such places 
that tlie gold and silver obtained by thefts and robberies are 
disposed of, after being melted doAVii ; and suspicion is not 
excited, because the (quantity of gold required for tlic full 
employment of several hundred men is of* course more ^ 
than a plaiisiblfr aiiSAvcr to all impertinent suspicions and^ 
enquiries. I have frequently been amazed at the sudden 
transmutation of a quantity of gold mohurs, or a heavy chain, 
into a coil of gold Avire. Recognition is, of course, impossible. 
If suspicion be excited, the Oostdd coolly opens out his 
stores, and shews coil after coil of the precious wire ; and the 
baffled enquirer goes aAvay, and sits on the carpet of despair. 
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I soon got into repute with these fellows ; and when, 
half-intoxicated by ganja or mudduk, they boasted of their 
deeds, I vaunted mine ; till they were forced to acknowledge 
that I was worthy of joining and even taking d lead in their 
fraternity. My well-concerted robberies excited their admi- 
ration ; and my firmly knit figure commanded their fear, if 
not respect. JBut after all, a villager is scorned by the 
inhabitants of cities, as belonging to an inferior race ; and 
I w'as fain to put up with their insolence, while learning to ac- 
quire their jaunty airs, and conceited strut. And I n*ust 
confess that Ramdeen Ram, dressed in a dhotee of thin 
muslin edged with red-flowers, that reached down to the 
ankle; a tight fitting jacket of Nynhoo^^ a gold-edged cap 
set jauntily on one side, and a pair of red broadcloth 
shoes, was a different looking individual from Ramdeenooa 
Bhur, the despised villager. 

One day Chingun proposed to us to join a Sirdar called 
Debee Lalla. He told us that Dcbee had gone down to Cal- 
cutta, to spy out the laud ; that he had returned for a few 
tried men to add to his usual followers; and that, having a 
high opinion of Chingun, he had asked him to join in the 
expedition with some stout fellows, who would not refuse to 
give or take blows trhen a rich booty was in prospect. Four 
others and myself were selected. Wc girded our loins, 
sharpened our swords, and prepared to start for Bindachul, to 
propitiate the goddess Debee, but just as we were leaving I 
sneezed three times with my face towards the left ; which 
was deemed so unfavorable an omen, that we turned back, and 
deferred our journey until next day. 

We went to Bindachul, made our offerings, paid the priest 
to bless our expedition ; and mounting fast-going Ekka8y\ took 
the road to Calcutta. When questioned on the road, we gave 
ourselves out to be servants of the rich Sahoo Dumrec Dass; 
and no suspicion was excited at our wearing arms. Indeed 
almost every traveller is thus equipped; so that half a dozen 
armed to the teeth, who alleged that they had valuable proper- 
ty in charge, would always evade suspicion. 

^ In due course we readied Calcutta, and put up in a Sur- 
Ifeb*: We had not long to- wait ; for the next day, Debee. 
LaUa took us with him to the Burra Bazar, and bade our 
particular notice of the house of a rich shawl-merchant, and of 


* Nynhoo . — A kind of flowered muslin, 
t Pony-ehaises. 
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the streets all round ; with a view to ready escape, after 
the completion of our purposed robbery. I was surprised 
at the wealth that was exposed so temptingly, to onr gaze. 
Shawls, Jewels, precious stones, the riches of the world 
were laid out for inspection. Debee Jee he Jye,' I 
ejaculated ; Great is D.ebee ; we have only to stretch out 
our hands and to take what we require. A few unarmed men 
sat, dozing and smoking, near the shops ; but there were 
no guards. We twirled our moustaches with the satisfaction 
of anticipated possession, and returned to our Suraee. The 
only difficulty that struck us, was to wear our swords with- 
out exciting suspicion. The carrying of any weapons is 
strictly prohibited in Calcutta ; and parties transgressing 
against the order are at once taken up by the police. But 
what is difficult is always to be overcome by ingenuity ; and 
a bright idea struck me. We are twelve men only, I said ; 
meet you at the house of the merchant, and all go thither 
unarmed. I will be there beforehand, in the guise of a 
sword- vender ; and when the deepening shadows throw an 
uncertain gloom over the narrow streets, just about the time 
of candle-light, make a rush to my stand, and {irm yourselves 
with your weapons. Wc will then suddenly fall upon the 
plunder, and, by the blessing of Debee Jee, "return in safety 
to our homes. 

The idea was greatly applauded, and it was resolved to act 
upon it. On the afternoon of next day, I set out with the 
twelve swords of our party and exposed them for sale in the 
Burra Bazar; but although they were admired, and several 
offers \vere made, yet, as I had no intention of selling, and 
asked ten times the price, no sales were effected. Just as 
it had become dark, and the twinkling of a light or two in 
the long, narrow street, shewed that tlie hour for action had 
arrived, Debee Lalla and his party passed my stand; and in 
so doing each man armed himself. Before the street was 
lighted, we made a rush upon the stores that were exposed. 
Each took what he deemed most valuable and portable ; 
and two or more unfortunate men, who attenmted to seize 
us, were cut down. A huc-and-cry was raisecT ; but in the 
confusion incidelft to a sudden attack, and the darkness of the 
night, we escaped untouched and untraced, to our Surdee. We 
paid ’ Bhuttedrah^ and slunk out of the suburbs of the 
great town, before the hubbub of the tumult had subsided. 


* iDU-keepert. 
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The ekkas that had brought us from Bindachul, had been 
left a few miles from Calcutta. The drivers were in our secret 
and in our pay : and no sooner did we return than they made 
ready, and drove rapidly towards home. 

The first thing that is done after valuing the spoil, is to set 
apart a tenth for the goddess Debec ; and then to divide 
among ourselves, according to the usages of our fraternity. 
The leader takes one half, and the remaining moiety is shared 
equally among the rest. Where the booty consists of valuable 
articles of jewellery, shawls, cloths, and such like commo- 
dities, a Thiingtedary or Pence is always at our disposal, to make 
a fair deal, and to advance such sums to us as our ne- 
cessities may demand. A Pence is always a man well to 
do in the world \ of good reputation and res})ectablc ap - 
pearance, and whose common fame as an Ushrafy or a 
gentleman par exceUencey is sufficient to get him out of any 
awkward dilemma, in the event of suspicion by any means 
attaching to him. 

Suppose one of the fraternity to be apprehended, and to 
be persuaded to confess. The Sahoo is, perhaps, criminat- 
ed. The magistrate, in his zeal, orders the apprehension 
of Dumrec Lall at once. The Moonshce folds his hands and 
represents that the Sahoo is possessed qf great wealth, and 
is a highly respectable man. He may be all you say — re- 
plies the magistrate ; but therefore the greater necessity 
for bringing him to punishment. In the eye of the law, 
all men arc equal ; the poor and the rich, the small and 
the great, arc equally subject to the law. Cause Dumree Lall 
to be brought before the court. 

Dumree Lall turns and twists himself in cvc’ y possible 
manner to prevent his attendance at Court, but finding 
himself helpless {Idchdr) he goes to the magistrate’s house. 
There his defence is taken verbally ; and he is desired to 
attend kutcherry. Making a profound saldm he goes from 
the magistrate’s house only to file an appeal before the 
Sessions Judge. He complains pathetically, that his res- 
pectability and honor arc the gifts of the Hiizoor ; tliat 
they arc at stake from the injustice and harshness of the 
- magistrate ; who has surnraoiied him, the Ddd-khwdh^ to 
answer in person to the charge of being a receiver of sto- 
len goods, on the assertion of a man of bad character, 
who has confessed to the crime of dacoity — and that he there - 


♦ Ddd'khwJh • — Dcsirer of justice. 
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fore, prays for the protection of the Sahib Judge Buhadoor^ 
whose justice is famed as that of the illustrious Nausherwan.’^ 

The Judge cannot believe that a man of Duinree LalFs 
respectability could be guilty of the charge brought against 
him. The Sahoo drives a fine carriage ; he is reputed to be 
enormously wealthy — appearances are in his favor. The 
Magistrate has allowed his zeal to outrun discretion. The 
Judge conscientiously believes that he is discharging a sacred 
duty, and he issues a precept to the magistrate, to release 
Dumree Lall, and to permit him to defend himself by at- 
torney. 

The daring outrage and robbery, committed in the heart 
of the metropolis, created a great sensation.^^ The Magis- 
trates offered large rewards for the apprehension of the rob- 
bers. Although our plans had been well matured, yet the 
fact of several men having been seen going to Calcutta, in 
ckkas, and of their returning immediately afterwards, had 
not escaped observation ; au(i although the metropolitan Po- 
lice was impotent to protect, it was sagacious enough to fer- 
ret out the where-abouts of the robbers. Debee Lalla and 
myself were taken up, and sent for trial to Calcutta. We 
talked very big indeed, and Dumree Lalla oflFcred bail for us 
to any amount, and spoke as to our unimpeachable charac- 
ter, but we could not free ourselves from the meshes of the 
law ; and we submitted to our fate. 

We were taken down in ekkas, with two strong burkun- 
dazes on either side of us ; but as Ave had money in our 
purses, and paid the expences of the policemen, we were 
located with all civility consistent Avith our safety. 

I Avas in mortal fear of the mysterious poAver of the Bdd^ 
shdhee Addlut, the Supreme Court of Calcutta. 1 had been 
told that the Nazir* of that Court had the power to seize 
even the (jovernor-General of India, and to take him as a 
prisoner to it’s bar. I had myself seen a peeddahf coolly walk 
into the Kutcherry of a Magistrate and touch him with a 
small piece of paper, and take him prisoner; despite his 
guards and liis power. When I reflected that a common 
pceddah of the Supreme Court had such greaf power as to 
take a great hiiktfh like a Magistrate by the nose, and that 
he dared not to resist ; I concluded that the power of the 
Sheriff and of the Court must be supreme indeed. I work- 


♦ Sheriff, 
t Foot-coustablc. 
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ed myself into a fever of excitement, anticipating the hor- 
rors of transportation beyond the black waters'* ; and I 
resolved to confess my crime, plead bad example as some 
palliation, and to throw myself on the mercy of the Court. 

I was lodged in prison, and after a long delay was taken 
before the Court. On being charged with the crime of 
dacoity, I was about confessing ; when I was cautioned not 
to confess, lest what I said should tell against me. But I 
persisted. Oh great lord ! I exclaimed, I am guilty, punish 
thy servant as seemeth good to thee. But I had no accom- 
plices, and the dacoity was committed by thy slave alone. 

The interpreter to the Court was desired by the Chief 
Judge to explain to me the nature of the charges that were 
brought against me. He was desired to ask me by what 
laws I would be tried ? 

I could scarcely understand the jargon, composed of a jum- 
ble of Persian, Bengalee and Hindooee, which he called 
Oordoo ; and replied Ked Jdneh ? what do I know ? 

What does he say ? enquired the learned Judge. 

He says, my lord, that he will be tried by God and by 
the laws of his country. 

And the Judge smiled and looked benignly. 

Witnesses were called for the prosecution ; but none could 
swear to my identity. A jury sat, like our punchayats, to 
try me : and after a long deliberation, they pronounced me 

not guilty.” The great Judge of the Badshahec Adalut 
told me that I was free. That so great was tlic hniuanity 
of the law, that simple confession, independent of other evi- 
dence, was not deemed sufficient proof to convict any man. 

I fell on my knees before the sapient Judge. ,JVIay God 
bless your worship's wig I said, and long preserve you to 
dispense the blessings of your humane laws ! 1 went away 

rejoicing : astonished and greatly edified at the maxim I had 
heard. How comes it, I thought, that in the Mofussil, the Com* 
pany's Magistrates and Judges condemn criminals on their 
confessions solely, and this is called oppression ; while the 
King’s Judge releases on the same evidence, and this is 
called Justice^ 

Debee Lalla was likewise released from want of proof. 

The SUPREME COURT fenr me ! I shouted. Its law is 
Me justice we rogues covet] We returned to our homes in 
triumph ; and astonished our friends with the stories I told 
them of the B&dsh&hee N&sir and the B^dsh&hee Judge. 
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VI. 

A CHAPTER ON CHURCH MUSIC. 

When Wesley excused hiraself for employing secular airs 
in worship on the ground of rescuing them from the service 
of the devil, he might have been answered in the words of 
tlie author of a l)ay in the Sanctuary that a good Chris- 
tian would not covet any thing in such a service. It is a 
mistaken notion that really sacred music is melancholy. On 
the contrary, excepting what is intentionally penitential, 
none is so truly joyous as religious music. The secular 
tunes which have unfortunately become so fashionable, cannot 
compare in force or spirit to the compositions of Palestrina, 
the father of sacred song, or even to those of our own Gibbons, 
Tye, Tallis, Bird and Farrant. The writer cannot forget, 
in his school-boy days, the lugubrious effect produced by the 
Carthusian Pensionerst ' repeating to the modern tunc of 

Cambridge new^^ the not unhappy words, a most delight-- 
fill thing, a most de-light-fuly thing.’^ There is an anecdote of 
a country clergyman getting into hot water with his choir, 
for requesting them not to select any tunes in which the 
last line was repeated more than seven times over in each 
verse. The words too of many of the multitudinous hymn 
books which have been published without authority, arc 
often sentimental and poor, and sometimes doctrinally ob- 
jectionable. To justify our censure, we need introduce but 
one complete specimen, in the most offensive style of mo- 
dem hymnology ; and the extent of the evil we are discus- 
sing will be apparent, when it is known that within the 
last few years, the following wretched doggrel has been a 


* R. W. Evans. This reply deserves to rank in efficiency with that of 
Dr. South to the puritan. “ God has no need of human learning** said 
the latter. God has still less need of human ignorance** retorted the 
Divine. • 

t There were forty of these old gentlemen, vulgarly called “ Cods.” 
The 8 o'clock evening chapel bell used to strike that number. If one 
were departed, intimation was given to the society by the bell tolling 
less that number. One of the body was immortalized in this stanza. 

** Old Cod Drown, that good old man 
Is gone, and is no more, 
lie used to wear an old brown coat. 

All buttoned up before.’* 
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popular chorus in an Episcopal chapel in the very centre 
of London, and may be so up to the present time, for any 
information we have to the contrary. The title of this en- 
thusiastic effusion is 


GLORY ! GLORY ! 

“ l*m glad I ever saw the day. 

Sing glory ! glory ! glory ! 

In which wo met to sing and pray. 

Sing glory ! glory ! glory ! 

’Tis glory’s foretaste makes me sing 
Of glory ! glory ! glory ! 

And praise iiiy Saviour and my King. 

Like those in glory ! glory ! 

1 hope to praise him when I die, 

Sing glory ! glory 1 glory ! 

And shout salvation as 1 ily 
To glory ! glory ! glory 1 

I’ll sing while mounting in the air 
Of glory ! glory ! glory ! 

And meet my Father’s children there 
In glory ! glory ! glory ! 

Come on, my friends, lei*s 7nend our pace 
To glory ! glory 1 glory ! 

For we shall see him face to face 
. In glory ! glory ! glory ! 

With Abra’m, Isaac, Jacob too. 

Who dwell in glory 1 glory I 

Let’s keep the blessed prize in view,* 

’Tis glory ! glory ! glory ! 

A few more rising suns at most. 

Sing glory 1 glory ! glory ! 

x\nd we shall join the ransom’d host 
In glory ! glory ! glory ! 

Upon mount Sion we shall meet 
In glory ! glory I glory ! 

And cast our crowns beneath his feet : 

Sing glory I glory ! glory ! 

Come sinners, come along with us 
m To glory ! glory ! glory 1 

There’s room enough in that blest house 
Where Jesus dwells in glory I 

Believe, repent, seek holiness. 

And glory ! glory ! ^lory I 

For God doth freely give us grace 
And glory ! glory ! glory !*' 

Among the most prominent faults of modern hymn-books 
which arc freely and without censure admitted into our 
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Churches is their unqualified expositions of supralapsariau doc- 
trine. It is true, no doubt, that some of the greatest orna- 
ments of the Church of England have been zealous adhcrcntN 
of the Calvinistic theology. Still it is hardly possible for 
us to conceive that any considerate man can hear a 
mixed congregation singing such strains as the following 
without a sorrowful conviction of their utter inapplicability to 
purposes of social worship. 

“ Brethren, would you know your stay ? 

What it is supports you still ? 

Why, tho’ tempted every day. 

Yet you stands and stand you tviil — 

Long before our birth. 

Nay, before Jehovah iai<l 
The foundations of the earth ; 

We were ehosen in our Head. 

God’s election is the ground 
Of our hope to persevere : 

Oil this rock your building found. 

And ])reserve your title clear. 

Inlidels may laugh, 

Pliarisces gainsay and rail ; 
llvres your tenure (keep it safe) 

God^s elect can never fail,"* 

Baonell-Baker’s Psai.ms and Hymns for social worship. 

Wo might select passages as objectionable from the 

Christian Psalmody’* of the late Revd. Edward Bickcr- 
stctli j and trust we may be forgiven an expression of sorrow 
that it is so extensively prevalent in a diocese which was 
once governed by him who has laboured perhaps the most 
assiduously and successfully of modern men to chasten the 
structure of Christian hymnody. Among the seven hundred 
and fifty hyunns which Mr. Bickersteth has collected, of every 
shade of merit, but too often either offensively familiar, or 
poor and prosy, we find but four or five out of the nearly six- 
ty often eloquent, and always reverent productions with which 
Bishop Heber expressly designed to enrich the service of 
the Church. Surely here, if any where, a pidus respect for 
his memory might suggest their incorporation in a volume 
not unworthy of containing them ; — authority for the use of 
which in the three Indian sees might be confidently solicited. 
We may by and by^ndeavour to shew that sources exist for 
the satisfactory execution of the proposed work. 

Among the curiosities of the day, and the most pregnant 
indices of depraved religious and. musical feeling, must be 
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reckoned a little volume of imposing exterior published by 
Messrs. Nisbet and Co. only last year, and declared by 
the Quarterly Heviewers to have probably already attained a 
large circulation within the bills of mortality. Its author, 
who professes himself to be a member of the Chiu’ch of Eng- 
land, to gratify a fervent desire to redeem the piano-forte, 
and the poetry of Moore and Jhirns from the service of, the 
Evil one,’’ has jiositividy jiarodied their songs in a temper 
which we can explain only by specimens. A gratulatory 
liyinn on the elevation of Dr. Sumner to the archi-episcopal 
throne is thus felicitously formed upon While History's' 
Muse,' M()orc\s well-known tribute to his Crace the Duke 
of Wellington. 

‘‘ Wliilt* History ilic rccoril wus iiiounifiilly kcrpiii*^- 

01* all that false doctrine has clone in our age 

O’er her shoulder BritauiiLa in sadness leauM weeping, 

As Iho’ she would w'eep out the tale from her ])age. 

Hut oh ! what a sunshine — how joyous ! how bright ! 
l)is])elled on the instant the Idusli IVovn h(‘r brow’ 

"When she saw (he pen write 
Til letters of light 

John, 13ishoi» ol’ (.Uiester, is Archbishop now !” 

The opening stanza will give some idea of how the Le- 
yacif is rescued from the devil, as AVesley lias it-- oi*, 
in the more polished cujdiomism of its imitator, redeem (;d 
from the service of the Evil one. 

“ When in death I at length rccrnic, 

This message bear to luy kindred dear I 
Tell them 1 sought iqion grace divine 

Day and night to live wdiile I sojourned lierc. 

If a stone on my grave reposes 
[ pray you upon its surface w rite 
'riiat he, the mouth of whose grave it closes 
Held fiee-grac(‘ ^mneiples, main and might.*” 

From the specimens in the Quarterly’^ (No. clxix. p. 10(5) 
(these delcctahle treasures, unhappily, have not readied us 
in their comphite form — ) wo judge tliat a large niimbei’ of 
the Irish Melodics arc travestied w’ith equal success. Nor 
has Campbc'll escaped such pious transmogrification — 

" Ye spirits of our Fathers 
Who (iiistrimientally) 

Fnmi Kngland’s sliores did exorcise 
Tlic demon Po]icrv !’* 

These nauseous and fanatical effusions must be as detri- 
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incntfil to the staid spirit of Catholic Christianity as the pro- 
longed gloria in Mr. Bagnell-Bakcris scdectioii, or the ama- 
tory strains which were so severely reprobated by the accom- 
plished and apostolical Heber. They appear to us more de- 
structive of those chastened emotions which become a sinner 
v^]lo presents himself before the mercy- seat^ even than such 
stanzas as the following; which though of a comparatively 
superior order of poetical merit, can hardly fail to be mis- 
chievous among the class whence it emanates. We allude 
to that hymn of the Primitive Methodists which is supposed 
to express the will of God to the believer. 

“ The soul that on Jesus has leaned for repose, 

1 will not — I will not desert to Ilis foes ; 

That soul, though sill hell uiay endeavour to shake, 
ril never — no never — no never forsake.” 

Censurable as the style of this composition may be, it 
wears a thoroughly pure and scriptural aspect, when com- 
pared witli others which have found admission into the con- 
gregational and social hymnody of professing English 
CMiurchmcn, which arc unsurpassed by the wildest irrelcvau- 
cies of the American IMormouites. 

Don't you hear the Lord si coming to the old churchyards, 

With a band of music 
AVith a bauil of music 
With a band of music 
Sounding through the air.” 

Tlic llomish Church seems to have been foremost in ori- 
ginating and sanctioning the use of metrical hymns. Some 
of these arc very devotional and beautiful, as the “ Diefi irw, 
dies ilhC^ of Thomas of Cellano, the metre and the spirit of 
wbicli a writer in the second A'^olume of this Magazine has 
attempted to exhibit in an English dress ; — and the Veni 
i'reator Spirilus/^ of which there is a somewhat free, but 
terse and telling transcript in our Reformed Services for the 
Ordering of Priests and the Consecration of Bishops. The 
‘ ‘ Stabai Mater Dolorosa^^ though its poetical merits are 
\ (M-y high, still must rank among those ancient hymns which 
Bishop Mant describes as debased by a sprinkling of error 
and corruption — at neque ut rejicias nec iamen ut possis 
utederL On the strength of this sentiment, we presume, it 
lias been included in the Benares Magazine. A very consi- 
derable number, however, of hymns altogether scriptural in 
doctrine and unexceptionable in jexpression, may be found 
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in the ancient Latin rituals. At present we can introduce on- 
ly one specimen as rendered by Mr. Chandler, Fellow of C. 
C. C. Oxford. 

For the circumcision. 


*'Oh, happy day, when first was 
poured 

The blood of our redeeming Lord ! 
Oh, happy day, when just began 
llis sufferings for sinful man ! 

From heaven descending, to fulfil 

The mandates of Ills Father’s will. 
E’en now heliold the victim lie. 

The Lamb of God prepared to die ; 

Beneath the knife behold the Child, 
The innocent, the undefilcd ; 

For captives He the ransom pays, 
For lawless man the law obeys. 


Just entered on this world of woe. 

His blood already learned to flow : 
His future death was thus expressed 
And thus llis early love confessed. 

Lord ! circumcise our hearts, we 
pray; 

Our fleshy natures purge away ; 
Thy name. Thy likeness may they 
bear: 

Yea, stamp Thy holy Image there ! 

The Father’s name we loudly raise ; 
The Son, the Virgin-born, we praise ; 
The Holy Ghost we all adore, 

One God, both now and evermore. 


Some erudite and tasteful authors would restrict Christ- 
ians, in the congregation, to rhythmical hymns. Justin Mar- 
tyr, in the early church, appears to have been of this opini- 
on — o7roXg')e«7CTai to ^orai aTrXwj, he writes — Plain-soDg is to be 
retained in the Church. And Bishop Jererny Taylor seems 
to have coincided with him ; his own most edifying “ Festi- 
val Hymns” being not designed for congregational use, but 
fitted to the fancy and devotion of younger and pious per- 
sons: apt for memory, and to be joined to their other pray- 
ers.” Mr. Evans entertains a similar notion, and has given 
a considerable number and variety of such compositions, 
with one of which we enrich our text. 


Morning Hymn. 

A prayer for the use of Light, 

O Father of lights : my light and my salvation ! 

Thou hast sbiit forth Thy light again : even as at the beginning. 

It hath obeyed Thy word : it shooteth from Heaven to earth— 

And manifesteth Thy glory to all thy creatures : and revealeth the 
height of Thy mercies. 

It delighteth their eyes : it glaihleneth their hearts. 

And it saith. Thy will be done : I will proclaim Thy handiwork, O my 
Maker. [heart ; 

O Lord, I am Thy workmanship also : Thou hast put light into my 
That I may behold Thy glory ; and rejoice in the shining forth of Thy 
Majesty. 
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Shall it not shine forth at Thy command : shall I suffer the darkness 
to contain it ? 

Shall it burn in the secret parts of the house ; and not guide Thy 
people from the hill ? 

Shall the light, to which Thou hast not given sense, obey Thee ; and 
shall the light of living soul rebel against Thee ? 

() let me shew forth my light : that it may shine before men ; 

That they testify to its brightness : and glorify Thy Name ! 

llel]) me to prove myself a son of light this day : put away from me 
every deed of darkness — 

Let all my body be light : and my soul shall live before Thee — 

Day by day it shall j)raise Thee more and more ; and Thy light shall 
shine brighter as I use it ; 

And shall give a fuller earnest of Thy promise ; which Thou wilt fulfil 
ill Thine appointed time ; 

AVhen thy cliihlreii shall behold Thee in the fulness of Thy glory: and 
they shall shine as the sun before Thee. 

The antiplioaal rhythmical hymn is as old at least as the 
time of Moses. Scripture has recorded the song of triumph 
chaunted by that Prophet and tlie children of Israel, his sis- 
ter Miriam with her train responding the antiphon : “ Sing 
ye to the Lord, for lie hath triumphed gloriously ; the horse 
and his rider hath He thrown into the sea/^ 

Tliis method was fully carried out by the Royal poet David 
who set liis hymns to musical instruments, and we may not 
nnrcasonably believe that tlic same divine Spirit who inspired 
the words vouchsafed also to suggest the tones to which they 
sliould be rcliearsed. Portions of these tones arc currently 
related to have been preserved, and handed on through the 
Jcwisli to th(5 Christian Church. The writer remembers 
the late Dishop of Jerusalem, then Professor Alexander, at 
:i meeting of the S. P. C. J. chauuting some passages of the 
Lamentations, in a very interesting manner. The sounds 
were plaintive, and the description of the Jews assembling 
in a darkened synagogue with their heads covered, for such 
a service, conveyed a vivid idea of man’s want of a Saviour 
and Redeemer. 

Saint Augustine gives a very interesting description of the 
custom of the Church, and the cftccts of her .music, about 
the year of our Lord 385. 


Nor w^Rs I sated in those days with the wondrous sweetness of consider- 
ing the depths of Thy counsels concerning the salvation of mankind, 
llow' did 1 weep, in ThyJDymus and Canticles, touched to the quick by 
the voices of Thy sweet-attuued Church. The voices flowed into mine 
ears, and the truth distilled into iny heart, whence the affections of my 
devotion overflowed, and tears ran down, and happy was 1 therein. 

Not long had the Church of Milan begun to use ibis kind of eonsu- 
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latioii and exhortation, the brethren zealously joining with Ininnony of 
voice and hearts. For it was a year, or not much more, that diistina 
mother to the emperor Valentinian, a child, persecuted Thy servant Am- 
brose, in favour of her heresy, to which she was seduced by the Arians. 
The devout people kept watch in the Church, ready to die with their 
Bishop Thy servant. There my mother. Thy handmaid, bearing a chief 
part of those anxieties and watchings, lived for prayer. We, yet unwarm- 
ed by the heat of Thy Sjjirit, still were stirred u}) by the sight of the amaz- 
ed and disquieted city. 'J’hen it was first instituted that, after the manner 
of the Eastern Churches, Hymns and Psalms should be sung, lest the ])eo- 
ple should wax faint through the tediousness of sorrow : and from that 
day to this the custom is retained, divers, yea almost all Thy congregations 
throughout the w^orld, following therein. 


The delights of the car had more firmly entangled and subdued me ; 
but Thou didst loosen and free me. Now, in those melodies which Thy 
words breathe soul into, when sung with a sweet and attuned voice, 1 
do a little repose ; yet not so as to be held thereby, but that I can disen- 
gage myself when I will. But with the words which are their life and 
whereby they find admission into me, themselves seek in my afl\u*tions a 
place of some estimation, and 1 can scarcely assign them one suitable. 
For at one time I seem to myself to give them more honour tliaii is seem- 
ly, feeling our minds to be more holily and fervently raised unto a flame 
of devotion, by the holy words themselves when thus sung, than when 
not ; and that the several affections of our spirit, by a sweet variety, liave 
their own proper measures in the voice and- singing, by some hidden cor- 
respondence wherewith they are stirred up. But this eontmitment of tlii^ 
flesh, to which the soul must not be given over to be enervated, doth oft 
beguile me, the sense not so waiting upon reason, as patiently to follow 
her ; but having been admitted merely for her sake, it ^strives even to run 
before her, and lead her. Thus in these things I unawares sin, but after- 
wards am aware of it. 

Ai other times, shunning over-auxiously this very dece[)tioii, I err in 
too great strictness ; and sometimes to that degree, as to wish the w hole 
melody of sweet music which is used to David’s Psalter banished from 
my ears and the Church's too ; and that mode seems to ino safer, wdiich I 
remember to have been often told me of Athanasius Bishop of Alexan- 
dria, who made the reader of the psalm utter it with so slight inflexion 
of voice, that it w’as nearer speaking than singing. Yet again, when I 
remember the tears 1 shed, at the Psalmody of Thy church, in the begin- 
ning of my recovered faith ; and how at this time, I am moved, not with 
the singing, but with the things sung, when they are sung with a clear 
voice and modulation most suitable, I acknowledge the great use of this 
institution. Thus 1 fluctuate between peril of pleasure, and a])proved 
wholesomeness ; inclined the rather (though not as pronouncing an irre- 
vocable opinion) to approve of the usage of singing in the Church ; that 
so by the delight of the ears, the weaker minds may rise to the feeling 
of devotion, i et when it befalls me to be more moved with the voice 
than the words sung, I confess to have sinned penally, and then had 
rather not hear music. See now my state ; weep w'ith me, and weep for 
me, ye who so regulate your feeling within, as that good action ensues. 
For you who do not, these things touch not you. But thou, O Lord my 
God, hearken ; behold, and see, and have mercy, and In^al me. Thou, in 
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whose presence I have become a problem to myself ; ami that is my infir- 
mity/’* 

The music of the Church was diligently^ improved by 
(Iregory the Great, Bishop of Home, A. J). 590, wlio (;sta- 
blished singing-schools and settled the principles of canto 
fermo or jdain-song. Taking the Ambrosian chaunt as a 
foundation, he increased the number of tones from 4 to 8. 
The Bishop’s health was so infirm that he used to teach his 
choir as he reclined on his bed, and a cane was long pre- 
served with which he used occasionally^ to correct an idle or 
disorderly chorister. Cliaunting litanies to these tones, Augus- 
tine and his company of 40 missionaries walked in ])roces- 
sion, A. 1). 59(5, to meet Ethelbcrt in the isle of Thaiiet, and 
subsequently entered for the first time, with cross and ban- 
ner, the city of Canterbiiiy, interceding for the heatlien 
inh ibitants. And for devotional feeling, and purity of style, 
the Gregorian tones may well form the model for sacred com- 
position. 

The reformers of tire English Church swept away the 
metrical hymns, with the exception of Veni Creator Spiri- 
tus.’^ And it was (Jranmer’s desire that the music should 
consist of plain-song; — Vibralam illam ct operosam musU 
cam^ qiuc fUjarala (dcitnr, anferri placets He considered 
that the time should not be full of notes, but, as near as 
may be for every syllable a note, so that it may be sung dis- 
tinctly and devoutly ; as be in the Matins and Even-song, 
the hymns Tc Dcum, Bencdictus, Magniheat, Nunc dirnittis, 
and all the psalms and versiclcs.”t ^I’he custom of Athana- 
sius, quoted above, illustrates the use of the word to 
in the Braycr Book, viz. “To utter with so light inflexion 
of voice that it be nearer speaking than singing.” An il- 
lustration of what we mean, in musical notation, will be 
found in an appendix to this article — adapted to the “ O God, 
make speed” &c. of the English Liturgy ; the full eflect of 
which sublime service can be brought out only by intonation. 
Large ])ortions of this are expressly recommended to be 
“ sung.” Such arc the Canticles, the Psalms, the Creeds — 
{all to he sung or said), the Litany [to be sung^or said), the 
Tersa:ic;tus, in the Communion office, {to be sung or said), the 
^ Glo y be to God on high.' Such too arc the ‘ Beati oinnes’ 
or ^ Deus misereatur’ in the Marriage service ; the introduc- 


* St. Augustiiii/s Confessions. 15s. ix. x. 
t Collier, quoted by Dyce. 
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lorv sentences of the ^ Burial service/ together with the 
Ijcaiitifiil anthem Man that is born of a woman and at 
the Ordering of Tricsts, the Communion service, with the 
C^ollcct, Epistle, and Gospel, is directed to be sum/ or said/* 
Miserably cold and poor has become our common practice, 
instead of the warm and ricli system whicli was intended by 
our Reformers. If it be thought that the Church has suffer- 
ed such loss of property from rapacious hands, that she is 
not in a condition to assume a robe of beauty or to utter a 
voice of melody, we would point to the many examples of 
country parishes, where the services have been revived and 
restored. The writer may speak from some experience of a 
humble kind. In his former church he found a band of eiglit 
fiddles, with a flaunting choir, perched, like poor Tom,” aloft. 
He succeeded in beholding, in a short period, the choir, 
divided into 2 parties, ranged on either side, on the churcli 
floor, and without the aid of any instrument* whatever, 

teaching and admonishing one another in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs.^^ And he heard with pleasure 
the young men and maidens, as they went to their work at 
the factory, or rambled after work among the ruins of the 
castle, singing, and often in good harmony, the standard 
chaunts of St. Gregory. 

In one place in the service allowance seems to be granted 
for figured music, where the congregation may be auditors 
alone, viz. after the third collect where ^ the Anthem fol- 
loweth* — and the Creeds and Te Deum admit of greater 
licence of arrangement than the Psalms. There is however 
a false appetite for novelty which can never be satisfied. It 
may seem a paradox, but it may justly be asserted that the 
most unwearying pleasure may be found in monotone, which 
seems indeed to be the natural voice of devotion implanted in 
mankind by Him who made of one blood all nations of the 
earth. 

As a single illustration of the wide diffusion of a talent for 
melody, the writer has noted, in the appendix, a simple air, 
sung by the ^Domes in Assam ; which would, if harmoniz- 
ed, fo>*m a flue ])assage. A metrical hymn is also arranged 
for chaunting — both words and notes being from authentic 
sources. Such practice will be found an agreeable variety 
in family hymnody. 

Not that it is here allowed that metrical compositions arc 


As there was no organ for the Church. 
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inapplicable to congregational harmony. On the contrary, 
it is our confirmed opinion that the greatest desiderata in 
the Church of England arc, an adequate 'Book of private 
and family devotion (of which we speak not particularly 
now ;) and a Book of Christian Psalms and Hymns, set fortJi 
by Authority. Until this can be, either for the Churcli at 
large, by Her Majesty in council, or by the Archbishops or 
Bishops, for their respective Provinces or Dioceses, we agree; 
with Bishop Mant that ‘‘ every new attempt of the kind 
only tends to aggravate the evil.^^ As we have said be- 
fore, we think there are sources enough for the supply of 
tlie want. The old version of the Book of Psalms, by Stern- 
liold and Hopkins, although, as a whole, of most inade- 
quate execution, contains several versions of transcendent 
excellence, unsurpassed in power by any thing in Eiiglisli 
metre. Perhaps the hundredth Psalm has never been so 
efliciently done — (Watts’s version is very poetical, hut nuieh 
less like the Hebrew) — and the eighteenth and thehundred- 
and-fourth each contain wondrously effective passages. Many 
more specimens miglit be indicated, closely ap})roximate to 
the language of inspiration, and also of the highest poetical 
merit — so higli as to make the extreme inequality of the ver- 
sion really uiuiccouiitable. Brady and Tate’s New Ver- 
sion” is greatly inferior to the old one. Yet it might con- 
tribute a few passages. Such are some portions of the eighty- 
ninth Psalm — especially from the eighth to the eighteenth 
verses ; parts of the forty-first and the eightieth ; and the 
hiiTidred-and-thirty-third. But the voice of the Churcli 
has always been against this translation, the introduction of 
which, says Bishop Horsley, was opposed, though in 
the end unsuccessfully, by the soundest divines, the most 
accomplished scholars, and the men of truest taste, at that 
time ill the seat of authority in England.” The Psalms of 
Dr. Watts, wliere so essentially different from the inspired 
compositions as to divest David and Asaph &c. of every 
other character but that of a Psalmist and a Saint, and to 
make them always speak the common sense (!) oSa Christian” 
(we use the paraphrast’s own words) will, we suppose, be re- 
garded as unavailable by those who form bigh estimates of 
the sharpness and power of the Word of God. True though 
it be that uninstnictcd men do not comprehend all the pro- 
piietic allusions in the Psalms — yet this is rather an argu- 
ment for supplying accessory Christian Hymns than for para- 
phrasing the inspired language by a method which can ne- 
ver bring out its full breadth and* intention, and by which 
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the immediate and personal reference of Scripture must ne- 
cessarily bo sacrificed to a development of its originally pro- 
))h(;tic significance. In the writer’s opinion. Watts has car- 
ried the system of unliteralism, which is a great blemish 
in the “ New Version,” to such an excess, that it is 
impossible that any reverent Christian should think of 
proposing the introduction of his imitations as 
Psalms^ wliatcvcr may be thought of the merit of some 
of them as hymns subject to the ordinary defects of 
luiman compositions. And the two classes should be 
kept entirely distinct in a selection for congregation- 
al use. 

The defects of this writer, and of Tsitc and Brady, arc 
in some respects admirably met in the Oxford Psalter, by 
the author ot* the Christijin Year.’’ On the whole, his ver- 
sion is nearer the Hebrew idiom, not only than that of Stern- 
hold and Hopkins, but perhaps even than the Bible prose. 
A variety of poetical idioms arc preserved which could hardly 
stand in any other than a metrical composition, and which 
therefore have been sacrificed in both our authorized prose 
transJatioiis. Still the writer fears that this very excellence 
(and it is a liigh one) renders the versiou, as a whole, less 
available for singing in the congregation. For the concise- 
ness attained, and the frequent employment of abstract ex- 
pressions, make it somewhat difficult to gather the ideas so 
fast as they occur, and the conscientious accuracy wdiich tluj 
translator has achieved has imposed the necessity of ])imses 
so variously disposed, that by auy arraugcmciit to simple 
airs, it 'would be difficult always to preserve both the gram- 
matical and the musical cadence. The first objection 
might bo overcome by constant and attentive usage, 
and probably a very large selection might be made in 
which the second would not be found insurmonntable. 
And of this wc feel quite certain, that a tasteful compiler 
would find, in the two standard metrical versions, and the 
Oxford translation, such copious transfusions of the serene 
and reverent, contemplations, tlic faithful and practical re- 
solve?, the lofty aspirations and prophetic discernments of 
the Iloyal minstrel, as might be confidently submitted to any 
authority in the Church as containing all that is immediately 
essential for Congregational Psalmody. 

As the Oxford Psalter is not frequently seen in India, a 
short specimen is annexed, by a comparison of which with 
the Bible version and its margin, some idea of its accuracy 
and effect may be formed. 
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Psalm xciir. 

(lod the Lord u Kiiip; romaineth, 

Uohed in His own ^lf>rioiis 
(jod hath robed Him, and He rcij^neth. 
He hath jrirded Him with might. 
Hallelujah ! 

(ind is King in depth and height. 

In her everlasting station 

P^.avth is poised, to swerve no more ; 
Thou hast laid Thy throne’s foiimhitioit 
From all time where thought ean soar 
Hallelujah ! 

IMioii art God from evermore. 

Lord, the water-floods have lifteil. 

Ocean floods have lift their roar. 

Now they pause where they have diilted. 
Now they hurst upon the shore. 
.Hallelujah I 

For tlie Ocean’s sounding store. 

With all tones of W'aters Mending 
Glorious is tin.* hreaking-deep ; 
tilorions, beauteous, without einhng, 

God wh<» reigns on Heaveirs high steep 
Hullclujah ! 

Songs of Ocean never sleep. 

Lord, the words Thy lips are telhii: 

Are tlio perfect verity ; 
i)f Thine high eternal dwelling 
Holiness sliall inmate he ; 
llalhdujali ! 

Pure is ;d] that lives with 'riiee. 


Wc will still make room for the awful prophecy of.Tudas’rf 
deniiuciatioii in Psalm cix., as it aH’ortis a good instaiieo of 
what wc consider to be a proper ami reverent treatment of 
sneli passages. It will be observed that the allnsioTis to llie 
Redeemer are marked, and therefore the scope of tlic eomjO' 
sition denoted, by the use of capitals. 

God of My praise, no more be still, 

TTic mouth of fraud, the mouth of ill 
On^e ’tis opening wide ; 

They eomuiiine with Me with false tongue, 

Witli worths of hatred round Me throng. 

To reckless war defied. 


VOL. IV. 
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As evil ones, they pay My care 
With spite ; all love am 1, all prayer ; 

Tliey ;>ootl with ill repay. 

Ami hutre»l for My loving will. 

Set o’er him, Lord, some power of ill, 

I’o watch and rule his w^ay. 

Set Thou a dark accusing foe 
On his right hand, that he may go 
IVoin judgment in his sin ; 
llis very prayer he guilt and shame, 

Ills days he few, his place and name 
Another take and win. 

llis children orphans, and his wife 
.V widow ; honifdcss he their life. 

Their breach the* wanderer’s dole ; 

Where wasted lie their house and home. 

Amid the ruins they shall roam, 

And seek with weary soul. 

O’er all he hath, dark usury’s snare 
lie f(dded ; alien spoilers share 
His hihonr and his store ; 

Not one, somelingeriiigloveto show, 

Not one to sooth his orphans’ wo(‘, 

O soon to hi^ no more. 

Of Christian hymns, the writer can at present merely ex- 
press his opinion Unit they would with greater propriety em- 
body thoughts on the objective realities of tlic life of IViitli, 
and exemplify the blessings of the means of grace, and tin? 
motions of (rod towards the believer, than deal in suiijcctive 
sentimentalities, prurient ejaculation, and enthusiastic volu- 
bility. Our literature is not very rich in such compositions 
— indeed, to say the truth, wc do not recollect a single 
modern poem which wc can point to as an unexceptionable 
model of English liymnody, worthy to be received by the 
universal Church with tlie Dies irte/’ and that noble ode of 
St, Thomas Aquinas, 

“ Pangc, lingua, gloriosi 
Corporis luystcriiim.” 

Ilebcr’s, fine as they arc, seem to us a little stiff, ocea- 
sionally, and to want that deep pathos which would recom- 
mend them to tlie contemplative believer. Perhaps tlicy do 
not quite liriiig out those emotions of the individual heart, 
to call which into life and action is the very highest scope of 
holy offices. Kcblc, again, is too recherche in his allusions 
and difficult in his constructions to appeal to the heart of a 
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congregation, though, as a closet book, the ^^Christian Ycar^’ 
is unrivalled. Scarcely one of the original hymns published, 
with the approbation of the Bishop of London, by Mr. Hall 
of the Christian Rcmcinbranccr, is so nicely finished as is 
desirable. After Ken’s two celebrated compositions, per- 
haps some of Bishop Mant’s arc as practically useful as any 
by the better known English writers. None that we know 
of arc so pregnant Avith the spirit of the Ancient Church. 

Mr. Alford Bas given us some hymns of great excellence — 
particularly one for All-Saints day in the Morning, and those 
ex(juisitc lines which we think Avere reprinted in BlackAvood’s 
some years ago, 

“ I know not how tlie rii^ht may be*’ 

and Mr. Trench’s “ Day of Death” is only surpassed, in its 
kind, by the penitential pathos of that A\muderful composition 
to Avhicli we have so often alluded. When to these sources, 
are added names familiar-as houstdiold Avords, WordsAvorth, 
Southey, Milinan, Montgomery, Dale, anti lotus add, thougli 
less gtnierally ktioAvn, the late lamented cha|)lairi of the nol)lo 
Bishop of New Zealand, Thomas Whytclicad, wlioso posthu- 
mously pulilislied poems, almost realize liis pious Avisli, so 
often ex])ressed to ns, to be the autluir of ahymii Avliicli might 
be a h'gaey to the Church, and can wo doubt that the nutans 
;iiv. Iiefore us to form a collection of such really positive 
iiKU’it as might command the sanction of our greater ecclesi- 
astical authorities ? Such Avork needs the nicest disc. lmi- 
natioii and most i.vritical sagacity ; but the rcAvard of its 
accomplishment would be an enduring legacy to the pcoi>lc 
of Christ. 
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CHRONICLK OK CHURCH PROCKliUINGS T^ JUNE, 1850. 

It is 11 real gr-itification to turn tVora the commotions ami vacillations ot 
the ])icsent dav an instance oi‘ real Chnnrli life ami holy ze'al which 
frives impiilsc to the settlement of the CANTKRiioaY Association, New 
ZoalumL '1 his is indeed a movement worthy of the Church of Knglaiid, 
to transfer a pure and integral branch from her sacred stem, to grow and 
hear fruit among the distant nations in the Southern seas, famisliing for 
lack of the bread of life. It is an era in English Colonization from wliich, 
a blessing from above attending it, future generations will date the ilcve- 
lopment of the true principles of evangelical eriterprize ; and a wholesome 
repudiation of those erroneous begiimiugs, which, in every cjxisting de- 
pendcm;y of the British Crown, cannot be monr than partially oviTcoine 
liy a tiinly eomiunnieation of ecclesiastical ])rivileges. 'I’he language of 
Lord liVttleton, the noble Chairman of a higlily inlluential meeting of 
IVers, Mmnhers of I’arluunent, Clergy and Gentry, at St. Martin’s Hall, 
liong Acre, on the 1 7th of April last — a detailed report of which reached 
us too late for our previous issue, gives an excellent idea of the charactei 
of tln^ undertaking : 

*• 1 4, was not f(ir him to invite eidogium on the motives of those by whom 
this uiidertiiking had been set on foot ; hut he might say that lie did 
not believe any similar enterprise had ever been originated with more sin 
gle motives on the part of its projectors. In tln^ ancient and renowned 
colonizing enterprises of this count ry the higher and ])iirer motives of 
enthusiasm and public spirit were frefiucntly intermingled with motives of 
self-interest and of commerchd eiiterjmsc. The present undertaking, for 
planting a settlement according to the ])riiieiples of the Church of Eng- 
land in New Zealand, was, however, set on foot with the pure and single 
desire of seeing the highest and best itlea of an English colony realized in 
those distant regions. It was not the wish of its ])romot(!rs that tlniir 
proceedings should secure any direct, palimble, and pennaiient inti:rest to 
this country, hut desired to discharge, as they could, the duty which 
appeared to rest upon England, of planting in its honmiless colonial pos- 
sessions a wortliy representation and repnjdiietion of itself, vvliieh should 
i’lelude all that was good in our society at home, and exclude, as far as 
possi!»1e, all that wiw evil. (Hear.) The Settlement of ("luiterhiiry was 
to be planted in a eonn)ariitively remote quarter of the et)lony of New 
Zealand, in a situation removed almost from tlic presence of the aborigi- 
nal iialives, on the eastern side of the Mhldlc Island of New Zealand. 
The site was far distant from the already settled and oeeiipied ])arts of 
the colony, and they had therefore asked, and obtained from the Goverii- 
ineiit, the constitution of a separate und imlependent ]n'oviiice, w henever 
the settlement might arrive at such a state of development as might enti- 
tle the colonists to establish their own political arrangements ainl eccle- 
siastical constitution. They could not, of course, ask for themselves any 
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peculiar privileges beyond those which the Govenuneut w:is in the habit 
of granting to its colonies ; hut it was the anxious wish ol‘ ihe promoters 
of tins scheme that the colonists should ])()ssess in the higlu^st degree the 
advantages of self-government and the means of self-develoinnent. (Hear, 
hear.) ilc said this not only with rcganl to a <*ivil constitution, but t«) 
the still more important ])oint of ecclesiastical order. Hear,” and 
cheers.) AVith regard to the details of the plan, the lirst that he tliought 
it necessary to notice was a inatti r of c*oiisideial>le iin])ortanec, — tin* price 
t)f the land. The Association had placed ii})Oii the whole of tln^ exteiisivi* 
district held in trust for them, comprising cousidiTahly more than ‘J,n()0,()0() 
acres, the price of ‘M, an acre. On this ]>oint. some explanation was iu‘- 
<*essary, for that value was eonsidcrahly more than had been placial on 
the land in any of our colonies at the ]>eriod of tlieir original oeiaipation ; 
and many uf those present might he aware that the price of 1/. <‘in acn*, 
demanded by the Government throughout tin* Australian colonies, was 
very gcncrallv complained of as being too high. Tlie whole of the iaml 
of the southern province of New Zealand, including the whole of the mid> 
die and a portion of the nortlu;rn island,* was for selling pm jioses in rlu: 
-hands of the New Zealaiul Company. Now, of the 'M. an acre eliarged In 
fh(^ Canterbury .Vssociation, one-sixth, or lOs., was to go to the New 
y4ealand (^)m])any as the actual price of the land ; anotlier siNtli was to 
be applied to the general expenses of the Association in this (umntrvimd in 
the colony ; oiie-third, or 1 was to be npjdied to promote emigration, 
•11 order to meet tlio <lemand for labour ; ami tin; remaining 1/. was t<» 
be ilevoted to the h*adlng and cardinal feature of the undertaking the 
provision, from the very beginning of the colony, of rtdiglous ami educa- 
tional estaM'shnieiits. (Hear, hear.) To the provision, on this scale, of 
sneh cstahlisiimeiits he wished paiticiilarly to call the attention of the 
IVI eeting. Tliis was a chartered A.ssociation, and was hound to constitute 
a colony according to tlie principles of the ('hiirch of laigland. In airtiug 
on this principle, they diil not interfere with or blame eoloni/ation on 
other systems. On tin; eoiitrary, they lookerl with approbation on the 
many previous examples of coloiii/.atiou uiidcrtaUeu from this eountry ou 
flic jiriiiciples of one form or another of religious fiyftli ; hut, among all 
those exam[)les, there was not, so fur as he knew,'^ a single iustanee in 
whirdi c'olonizatioii had been undertaken in the spirit of this Association 
on the principles of the (--hureh of Kiigland. It was generally said, indeed, 
Avith regnnl to the early Aiiierican eohmii*s, tliat Virginia was the (.diurcli 
of -Hriglaiid colony among those rem^wued settlenieiils, hut it was hardly 
so in the definite and deliberate manner in which Pennsylvania was the 
colony of the Society of Friends, Maryland of the Catholics, New Fng- 
land of the Puritans, and in which, in a more rece^|day, Otago was tlie 
settlement of the Free Church of Seotland, It w'as with this view, then, 
of making Canterbury a (-Ihurch of Fiighind colony that these principles 
and limitations had been laid down. It might he aske^^ Iiow this olijeet 
was to h(' secured ? The answer w^as, that the Association proposed to 
attain it by placing on the land of the new' settlement tlie heavy 
charge of I/, an acre, to he devoted entirclj' to the religious and e<hiea- 
tional purposes of the Church of Englatid. (Hear.) Fueinies of 
the Church of England, or those w'ho Avere inditliTeiit to luu* doc- 
trines, iniglit wish, Irom advantages whieli they thought alleiid- 
eil tlie scheme, to become purchasers of laud in the colony ; and 
it w as considered that the most simjde and practical means of preventing 
such persons from becoming proprietors in the colony, was t<i re(piiie 
every purchaser of land, as an assurance of Ids gootlwill ^toAvards the 
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('hiirrli oi* to pay this ronsitleruble eliar^e upon liis purchase, to 

)>c jip])li(‘<l to ivli«<i(ms ami eilucatioiial ]Hirposes. lie (Lord Lyttelton) 
\vi.sln‘(l to say a word with regard to the labourers to be coiiveyetl to the 
eolony. 'riiev were, in the tiist instance, to be selected by the purchasers 
of land, but the Association would impure into the character and condi- 
tion of such labourers, and Inul reserved to tlieiiiselvcs a vote on the 
selection of persons wlio were. asci‘rtaiiied not to be, honujide, belonging 
to the. Chureh of Knghiiul. lie wished to state, on birlialf of the Com- 
mittee, that they were prepared to alford any information with reference 
to tlie scheme wliieli might bo rcipiired by persons in the Meeting. He 
would, in eoriclusioii, explain several im])ortant alterations wliicli 
had recently b(‘(*n made in the conditions of this undertak- 
ing. Tlie original agreement between this Association and the 
^^e^v Zealaml Company as owners of the land was, that unless a certain 
large <piantity t>f land was aetualJy sold by tlie .‘lOtli of the present montb, 
all the hind should nuert to tlie Company, the whole of the transactions 
made previously to tliat day being annulled, and the piircliase-moncy re- 
turneil to tin* piireliasers. It was obvious that such a condition imposed a 
most serious elog on the ])rogress of the. uiuhataking, because pur- 
chasers were required to imilu? an absolute ])ayment on a condition which 
was necessarily contingent and hypothetical. That condition, however, 
was entirely :ibatidoiie(i (Inniv, lu?ar}, and every person who now purchas- 
ed laud on tlu* terms on which the Association could offer it was assured 
tliat he would be placed in possession of the laud he had bought, aud that 
he would he enabled to go out to the colony in the course of the present 
sninmor, witli the land-order in bis hands, to take possession of his pro- 
perty. (Hear, liear.) Certain privileges bad been rescrvial by the Asso- 
ciation to persons wlioni tliey ealhul the “ first body of colonists.” It 
ivas originally fixed that that lirst body of colonists should be actually de- 
fined and determined on the %l(ltli of the present month, but the ptn-iod of 
determination had been postponed to the .'10th of Jnm*. The lirst 
body of cohmists Avould then be. fixed, aud they* would be enabled 
to sail for New Zealand not later than the tivst \\t‘ek in Sciitember. 
The first sliip was intended to sail on a very early day in Septemher, if 
not at the end of August ; and, after a necessary ilelay of ten days or a 
fortnight, a second shiji would be despatelicil. Two utluT alterations had 
also been made, which wen; of no inconsiderable consequence to the 
purchaser of laud, la the outset of (‘olouies in New Zealaml or any 
part of Australasia the main occupations of the colonists were, for some 
time, of a pastoral nature. The Association were satisfied that the emi- 
gration of eapitalisU wonhl In? inncli eiieouraged if a right of pre-emp- 
tion was gi\ eii to til ^^* 01010 . sts over land occupied by them for pastur- 
age adjoining their frceliohl lands. It was tllerefor^^ jirovided by the t<*rius 
of purchase, that (wm-y owner of land, being one of tlu^ first body of co- 
lonists and oeeiii^'iiig laml for pasturage, should have the right of pre- 
eiiipti.;.! ill respt*c,t of laud so occiipiird. It was also proposed to reserve 
fo the ]mrcliasers of the first 100,000 acres certain jirivileges with regard 
to the sites of t tow'iis, which wouhl be detiued iu the terms of pur- 
cluasc. There was also one other matter to which lie wished to call the 
attention of the Meeling. T’lie Assuciatiou had from the first held out the 
strong assurance that ;it. t he liead of the ecclesiastical provision which they 
intemled to make lor the colony would be placed a bishoj) of the Church 
of Kugland. ( Hear, licar.) They had considered that the great vice and 
error of all onr colonizing undertakings, from the time of .lames 1., liad 
been, tliati. in no one instance, so far a.s ho knew, had tin* bishop of a co- 
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lony taken its spiritual eontrol from the time of the first settlement. 
On the contrary, tliis country ami the Church of Knnjland hail hei*ii 
content to wait until tlie spiritual evils of the settleiiuMits had arrivial 
at a very formidahic height before they took any steps for the apfioint- 
inent of colonial bishops ; and the consequence was, that when the bi- 
shops took charge of their distant dioceses they had great dillicultv in 
fiiinnountirig the evils whicli had grown up there. (Hear, hcMr.) The 
Committee of the Canterbury Association had therefore resol vial that 
they would, if ])ossihle, avoid this great error ; and he had to ex])iess, 
on the part of the Committee, their satisfaction that the great hodv of 
persons who intended to embark in this undertaking w(‘re not only most 
anxious that a bisho]) slioidd l>e appointed, but were also most anxious 
to ascertain who would be selected for that important ofUee. (Ih ar, 
hear.) He (Lord Lyttlcton) had hoped that he might have been en.aliled 
to make soniii aiinoiincemcnt on the subject to-day, and he greativ 
regretted that it Avas not in his power to do so. The Meeting must 
he aware, howevtu’, that the appointment of a bishop for any of tiieiv 
colonial possirssions Avas not Avithin the poAver of any volnmarx Asso- 
ciation, hut it Avas placed in the hands of the lieail of the (’hiireh, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and tlie (government, vaIio- reijnir.ed the ob- 
servance of a very reasonable condition, namely, that a due endowment 
should he secured to the bishop before he was actually appointed. (Hear, 
hear.) No one could cavil at so fair a requisition ; but if the intending (‘mi- 
grants to (.-antorbuyv said,” Wo are so anxious on the subject of a bislio[> 
that, till wo know who is to be our future sj)iritnal head, vve are nuAvill- 
ing to close Avith the olfers of the Association, ’’ it Avas plain that, in lo- 
gi(ral language, they Avere enclosing the Association in a vicious circle 
he(?an.s(! the colony could not obtain a bishop until a certain endoAV- 
mi'iit Avas secured, and that endowment must be provided from the sales 
of land. (Hear, hear.) He could only say on his own Avr)rd, and pledg- 
ing the good faith of the Association, that not only Avould they be pre- 
])ared, at the earliest ])eriod at Avhich an cmloAvmeut sutisfa(?torv to the 
(joveriiincnt could be seemed, to do all in their ])owcr to obtain the 
immediate apj)ointnu nt of a bishop, hut that he believed they Avoidd 
he able to make such a seh^ction as Avould be satisfactory to the great 
body of the colonists. The Committee had determined upon 1,000/ 
a-ytair as the sum that ouglit to be reserved for the eiuloAvment of a 
bisliopric, and from that determination they were not disposed to dt^- 
part ; hut he might state, that he believed an endowment of 000/. a-ycar 
would be suilicieiit to meet the conditions imposed upon them by tlu^ 
Government. That sum must, however, be derived by way of interest 
from a capital sum provided from th(^ puehascs of Iniuls, and therefore, 
moderate as the amount was, some little, progress must be made with the 
sales before even such an endowment could be provided. He would only 
add, that he thought if ever there was an und(‘rtakiu" to Avhich a na- 
tion or a Church vias called, it Avas tliat of colonization by the nation and 
the Church of Kngland. (Hear, hear.) The promoters of tlie Asso- 
ciation hud no fear of failure, but, iii such an undertaking, even partial 
or deferred success might be regarded in some measure as failure, and it 
was to guard against such a result that the Committee had convened this 
Meeting, AA hieh he triistCfl would accord to the scheme their cordial and 
strenuous support. (Hear, hear, and cheers.)” 

Surely every friend of Apostolical faith and evangelical order must rejoice 
at the pros])eet thus admirably elucidated, and at the growling zeal aa IucIi 
the undertaking evinces to lengthen the bands and strengthen the stakes 
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of the Church of Christ, hy a linn ainal<:jaTnatioii c)f the converting ami 
the rolonizing principle. Canada and the United States, as the Uishoj’ 
of Norwich justly remarked, are himeiitnhlc instances of the result of 
keeping the two principles apart. There, the rites of the Church having 
fallen in a great measure into desuetude, religious revivals have ton often 
hcen attended with the most irregular forms of Church ])olity, ami in the 
widest diversity of sectarian teaching. ‘ And most detrimental though 
these he to the life of faith iu the g(»neratioris of the colonists, they are 
more haneful still to the propagation of the Gospel in the Gentile nations 
among whom they settle. I low truly cheering, then, to contemplate the 
migration of a little nation, with their Bishop, for a distant abode, linked 
together hy the strong and enduring eement of doctrinal union — transfer- 
ring a ])icture of the life of holy Uiiglishmeu to the remotest corner of the 
c^artli ; hrenking ilovvn, with one strong and eontinnoiis effort, the chiefest 
harrier to missionarv success, the incompatibility of their aspirations with 
the generous devotion of him ivho preaches, or of Him who is preached 
iiinoug them ! 

The Bishop of l^ondon’s Bill for constituting a new Court of Ecclesias- 
tical Appeal has been rejected hy a large majority of the House of Lords 
after debates which hy general eouseut, were any thing but creditable to 
certain lay members of that august assembly. It is a sufficient consola- 
tion for temperate elmrehmen to know the Bench of Bishops were almost 
iniaiiirnous on this occasion ; and tliiis refnfshed, every |>aticnt observer 
of the signs of the times will be content to wait till He by Whom kings 
reign and princes decree justice do put into the hearts of llis people equit- 
able principles of religious legislation. We may return to this subject in 
our next Cliroiliclc, after detailed reports of the<lcbates have been before us. 

The Church in India will doubtless be concerned at the unfortunati^ 
[iroeeeding of the liOrd Bishop of Bomuay at Madeira, which has been 
a subject of great offence to the Clergy in the island. The Home Go- 
vernment, in opposition to the authority of the Bishop of London, ami 
without any Mission from that Prelate, having intruded an uidicensed 
Minister in Madeira, was so counteiianced by the Bishop of Bombay, as 
that he proposed to hold a conHrmatioii in the unlicensed cdiapel, ns 
well as iu the canonically appointed Church. This unusual act was the 
rather deprecated, as the Bishop of Cape Town, when in Madeira, 
acting as the Bishop of London's representative, declared it sehismati- 
eal to communicate with any other chaplain than him who had the Bishop’s 
licence. An ap])cal was made to the Bisho]) of London to prohibit the 
conlirmation, which bis Lordshij> saw fit to comply with. Still the Bishop 
of Bombay attended the sehismatical services. A protest against these 
most disparaging acts was signed by six clergymen resident in Madeira, 
of which copies^ were s(;nt to every English, ^otch, and Colonial Bishop. 

Mu. Maskkll, we regret to say, has formally tendered the resigna- 
tion of his living to the Bishop of Exeter. Other lamentable seces- 
sions from the English Church are rumoured, but as we have not any 
positive information, we make no other announcements at present. 

The proposed Royal Commission to the universities has siiggesteil 
timely remonstrances from both those seats of learning. The Warden 
of Merton College has addressed an excellent letter to Sir Robt. Harry 
Inglis, demonstrating the extended course of education pursued at Ox- 
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I'tml “ Mniiy persons suppose,” tlic Wanlen writes, ** that because the 
iiiiiversity hns hitherto limited the examination for its de{»rees to tlie 
dead laiij'uaj'cs, divinity, ctliics, mathematics, logic, ancient history, geo- 
graphy, and chronology, that it has afforded no instruction in other 
hraiiclics of kiiowle<Ige ; whilst, in fact, it offers to nil its members in- 
struction in anatomy, Anglo-Saxon, Arabic, astronomy, botany, chemistry, 
geology, mineralogy, modern history, civil and common law, medicine, po- 
litical economy, together with Sanscrit and modern languages, and this, 
too, by <listingnislied and zealous Professors.” 

The letter further shews the rcatliness wdiich the university €*vlnced 
only lately, in deference to public opinion, to add to the number and 
subjects of exfuniiiation ; tlie Iiigh advantages of the tutorial system ]nir- 
sued by learned Fellows of the respective colleges ; tbc probability, as 
far as liuman foresight can penetrate, that such a class of men will lu'vcr 
fail ; tlie m(‘ans already in actual o])eratioii by wbicli adequate profes- 
sorial instriictioii must be submitted to by every candidate for a degree ; 
and goes on to say that — 

“ The truth is, that tlic Universities do not require the aid of Government. 

* Non tali anxilio nee defensoribus istis 

Tempus egot.’ 

Each l-nivcrsity lias lately adopted a scheme allowed on all hands to 
be very comprehensive. \Vith great respect to Lord John Husscll, 1 
should say there is neither a Waste nor a w^ant of power for its execution, 
ami tlu‘re is a gtmcral willingness to give it a fair trial. I would, tliercforc, 
earne.stly advise tliat the (lovcrnment should hold its hand till the cifect 
of the present ehaiige shall be ascertained ; and, if I might venture to 
direct its future course, I would recommend that it should commuiiicatc 
its views to tiic 1 Adversities through the constitutional organs- our Roy- 

al .nml N'oble (Jlianeo.llors ; they have ever shown themselves most anxious 
to promote the great object for which their respective Universities were: 
(established, and I am sure that in their turn the Universities would receive 
with the utmost respect any recommendations from Government whieli 
have the sanction of their approval.” 

In acreordanee with this last seiitimciit, the Premier has addressed 
the Chancellors of Oxford and Cambridge, explaining the views of the Go- 
vernment ill recommending the (!)ommission for the a])probatioii of her 
Majesty : — that the Ministry allow the very large ediieational reforms, 
wisely conceived, and reflecting the highest credit on those learned 
bodies ; — and that the object of the proposed commission is not to inter- 
fere with these changes, hut to facilitate their progress.; not to reverse 
the decisions of the IJiiiveraities by an authority ab extra, but to bring 
the aid of the Crown, and if necessary of Purliaiiieut, to assist in their 
completion. ► 

The alleged design of the Commission is to record the new regulations, 
and the mode in which they are expected to take effect, and to consider 
the expediency of a different sipprojiriatioii of the endo\led scholarships 
and fellowships, from that devised by their founders. An cxiilanatioii, 
from the Board of Heads of Houses and Proctors embodies in forcible, 
language a demonstration of the inexpediency of the Commission ; 
for the first alleged yiurposo, because tlic sovereign or the Parlia- 
ment at all times olitains from the Chancellor, through the vice- 
chancellor, or from the printed University statutes, ample information 
respecting all the new regulations ; — ^and for the second, Iiecause 
in point of fact, a very large choice is already open to the electors, from 
which to fill up vacant endowments. Besides, where statutes are defer- 
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live, a revising power might he granted to the university or collegiate au- 
thorities without a Royal commission. “ And generally,” the Board 
adds, “ we would take the liberty of expressing our conviction, that such 
a commission would entail several injurious elfects upon the University, 
by no means coritemplatc<l by ITcr Majesty’s Ministers,” 

Ilow’cver friendly their intentions towards the Universities and colleges, 
the appointment of such a commission, immediately succeeding the attacks 
repeatedly made by persons very inadequately acquainted with these 
bodies, would be commonly and naturally regarded as even designed to 
continue and to sanction these attacks. 

It would obviously tend, also, not only to interrupt our labours and 
studies, but to check and obstruct the natural and healthy progress of im- 
provement which has of late years proceeded as rapidly as is consistent 
with the proper working of the academical system. 

And without eritcring into the qu(?stioii of the legality of a commission 
a])pointed only to inquire and report, it is obvious that it wouhl !)e of the 
nature of an unconstitutional proceeding, since it would seek to attain in- 
directly what could not be directly attained without an ()])cu violation of 
the constitution and of the rights and privihjges of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. Aud we respectfully submit that Her Majesty’s dutiful and loyal 
subjects ought not to be expose<l to the ])ainful alternative of eitlier 
withholding evidence from ii Commission so a])])oiuteil, lest they should 
betray their trusts and sanction a procee<ling apparently unconstitutional, 
or of allowing Her Majesty’s Commissioners to listen only to imperfect 
information and partial statements upon subjects of great importance both 
to the Universities and the community at large. 

View's entirely coincident have been eixpressed by the university of 
Cambridge, which indeed sets forth in less measured terms the l(?gal and 
constitutional objections to the proposed measure. Tlie following ]>assage 
is from an address to the Vice-Chancellor, signed by 150 Members of the 
Senate. 

“ Wc believe that it is acknowledged by the best lawyers that a Royal 
Commission sent to colleges or to either of the Universities, and claiming 
])ower to regulate the affairs of those bodies in a way dilferent from that 
prescribed by their statutes, is illegal aud unconstitutional. AVc would 
submit to you that the acknowledgment of this illegality — one of the 
fruits of the Revolution of KiHS — will no longer be of any value to Uni- 
versities and Colleges, if the Ministry for the time being can, after send- 
ing dowu a Royal Commission, as is now proposed, take occasion tlune- 
from to introduce into Parliament Bills interfering with the revenues and 
internal arrangements and altering the statutes of Universities ai;d Colleges 
different in a manner from that which is conformable to the law of the 
land, and has hitherto been practised. 

“ The Commission, as is reported to have been officially declared in the 
llousc of Commons, wouhl be without power to compel evidence. This 
being so, persorfs in positions of trust in the University, and in colleges, 
may think it their duty to decline giving evidence before the Commission 
on the matters committed to their trust. And if this should occur, the 
whole evidence brought before the Commission will he that of persons 
who liave no olhcial knowledge of the state of the case, and may very 
possibly be coloured by partial feelings and opinions adverse to the Uni- 
versity "and its recent firoceedings. 

“ These being our grounds of alarm at the announcement above refer- 
red to, we request you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, to take such steps as the 
emergency may appear to require ; and to consider especially whether it 
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may 'not be proper to represent to his Iloyal Iligliness, our Chancellor, 
the interference witli our freedom, rights, statutes, possessions, and usages 
which apj)enrs to be tlireutened ; and also the interruption -which the is- 
suing of a Commission of Iiupiiry, and the expectation of legislative 
nicusures consecjiicnt thereon, would undoubtedly occasion in the pros- 
perous and progressive condition which we have of late enjoyed.” 

While we trust that these exposures of futility and lawlessness will pre- 
vail with an already overcharged Ministry to hold back from so obnox- 
ious an investigation, we admire the discretion of the Royal Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge, which would deprecate any show of 
hostility, if parliumcnlary inriuisitors should be intruded notwithstanding. 

U’lie papers, up to the end of May, still teem with animadversions, from 
one ])oint or other, on the Gorham ease. The Bishop of Exeter, has 
again been east in tlie Common Picas, and has carried his suit before the 
Court of Exchocjuer. Addresses from the Archdeaconry of Barnstaple 
mentioned in our last Chronicle, to the Primate and the Bishop of Exe- 
ter, on the expediency of a Meeting of. Convooation, have been replied 
to- The Archbisho]) intimates that the assembling of Convocation for the 
exercise of its dcliherate fiimrtions is a (|uestion attended with so imicli 
doubt and difUculty, that lie is <‘oiitetit to leave it to the discretion of the 
Sovereign ; but that the Bill before {and now rejected ////)tbe Ujipcr House 
of Parliament proves that, in regard to the ])i inci pal object of the ad- 
dress, the subject lias not escaped the attention of the Bishops of the 
Church. The Bishop of Exeter’s reply is a noble instance of the endu- 
rniiec and eon^istellcv of that high-minded Prelate, whose conscientious 
pc.rscverane<‘, through evil report and good report, whatever 1)C our uj»i- 

iiioii on his t heological positions, it is impossible that we should not ac- 
knowledge and venerate. 

Bishopstowe, May Kith, IH.hO. 

Dear Mu. .Vrchdeacox, — 1 find it very difficult to acknowlcilgc in 
a manner satisfactory to my own feelings, the very gratifying Address, 
which you and the Cdcrgy of your Arcbdencoury, have been pleased to 
niaUc to me. 'I’ln; tcrius in which you s])cak of my endeavours to discharge 
on the late trying occasion, the high duties annexed to iny otliee, fill me 
ivitli an overpowering sens:! of my own weakness. May lie wlio hath de- 
clared that Ilis strength is perfected in weakness, enable all of us, in sueli 
measure as lie shall, of Ilis wisdom, aiipoint, to perform our several 
[Kirts in the common struggle. 

Of the .ludguicut given by the Judicial Committee, to ulncli our atten- 
ioii and that of the whole Cliureli has been ])aiuliilly directed, lam un- 
willing now to say more than to thank you for the sentiments which you 
so energetically express, and to add, what may ])erhaps be consolatory to 
you, ns it. is in no ordinary measure to me. 

I have not only strong reason to hope tliat the Judgfncnt itself will 
ultimately be ])roved to be invalid, but even if that hope be disappointed, 
1 am confident that it can be shewn, on close inspection, to bo of no au- 
thority whatever, as a precedent in any future case. Into the grounds of 
lliis expertatiou I will not now enter ; suffice it to say, that so confident 
am I ill their soundncsaitfRnd force, that if it should be again iny niisfor- 
Inne t<» be rcipiircd by the Crown, or by any other Patron, to iiistitiile lo 
cure, of souls within my Diocese, any Clergyman who holds the opinion 
held by Mr. Gurlium, or otherwise plainly contradicting the doctrine of 
ourChureh, on the great article of Baiitism, 1 should not only feel it niv 
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duty to viijcct him, but I should roly on the justice oven of the .ludicial 
Caiiimittce, that they would sustain me in taking the course which I here 
aiiTiounce. 

Meanwhile, let us humbly pray for God’s blessing on the Church in 
which we minister, and that we may be always faithful in our minis- 
try ; knowing that to them “ who are faithful unto death. He will give a 
crown of life.” 

Believe me. Dear Mr. Archdeacon, 

Your affectionate brother in Christ, 
Venerable Archdeacon Bartholomew. [signed] II. Exeter. 

In the Archdeaconery of Durham, a declaration of ))rotest having 
been forwarded to the Revil. George Stanley Faber on the Judicial Com- 
mittee’s decision /w rc iiorham v. the Bishop of Exeter, tliat well- 
known Divine published reasons for withholding his signature. An epi- 
tome of his objections may present a fair idea of the views of his party. 
We shall, as far as jiossible, adopt his own published expressions. 

I. That High Court of Final Judgment, declares, in effect, that it gives 
a decision purely upon a leyni question of kact ; namely, ii'hether, nr- 
cordinfj to the. noiv existent aiUhorituf inc documents of the Church of Kny- 
tanU, the Bishop of Exeter irus tvurraulkid in his refusal of inslilution to 
the appellant^ Mr, Gorham. 

The point, was not the abstract question, whether tlu; Bislmp or Mr. 
Gorham was doctrinalhj correct. With this the Court had nothing to do, 
nor, in truth, was it before them. Accordingly, they have? simply eleehir- 
ed the legal facts, that the doctrine of Mr. Gorham did not exclude, a man 
from holdivy a benefice ; and 1 make no doubt that, had the (‘ase? of the 
Ap[)eal been inverted, they wonhl, with an equal regard to justice, have 
declared, that a man was not precluded from holding a benefice by his ad- 
hesion to the doctrine of the Bishop of Exeter. 

II. It may be admitted, that, if the Church had ])ut forth no other 
Eormularies than the two Baptismal -Offices, there might be some ground 
for the expression of apprehension and regret at the t^aUeyed) loose inter- 
pretation sanctioned and ado])ted by the Court : — but that it is too often 
forgf)tten, or, at least, pretermitted, that the Church has put forth, not 
only the Baptismal Offices, hut likewise, under the s])e(‘ilie us])ect of scut- 
tling disputes, the Articles in general, and, as esj)ecialiy hearing upon the 
present cniestion, the Twenty-fifth and Twenty- seventh Articles in ])arti- 
cular. Now these two Articles give no warrant for drawing any distinet- 
ioii, so far as the effect of baptism is concerned between adults and in- 
fants. 

Mr. Faber altogether rejects the assertion that the hmgiiage of th<? 
Twenty-seventh Article limits it, of ])laiii necessity, to adults ; and sees 
no reason why infants may not, as well as adults, jnxta nioditm recipient 
tiiim^ possess the pre-reqiiisitcs of faith and grace ; — ami he argues that 
no objection to Auch a view (!an he consistently made by the Bisho)) of 
Exeter, since his very principle is, that all infants, as infants, or while 
infants, receive the morally transforming grace of regeneration in baptism. 
At all events, our Church, in her demand of a prerequisite worthiness y 
nowhere, so far as I know, makes any distinction bctw'cen adults and in- 
fants. She requires all to receive baptism with prerequisite worthiness 
under the declared penalty of deriving no beneficial effect from it if they 
receive the sacrament unworthily. 

In absolute strictness of speech, this is not denied ; hut rather, iu the 
declaration that all infants, as such, are worthy recipients, it is virtually 
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iiilmittcil. Here, however, there is a difficulty of no ordinary inngnituoe, 
in which, so far as I can see, the Bishop of Kxeter has, somewhat yratai- 
toiisly, entangled himself. He denies the need of prevenient grace to make 
infants worthy recipients, contending that they are already wortliy,tf.v infants 
contrasted with adults. But our Church soundly rules from Scripture, 
that all infants are, by nature, born in sin, and the childrm of wrath. 
Yet, in the Bishop’s doctrinal scheme, for the non*rece)>tioii of which he 
has pronounced ^lr. Gorham to be a heretic, and has refused him institu- 
tion, the srime individual infant, requiring no prevenient grace to make him 
worthy, may be, simultaneously, both a child of wrath and yet a worthy 
recipient, 1 have not sufficient skill to disjoin this dogma of the Bishop 
from a contradiction in terms : for it strikes me as requiring us to believe, 
tljat the same person, at the same moment of timt;, may be both worthy 
and unworthy. The Bishop, by dcnyitnj the need of prevenient grace, 
has cut liimsclf off from the power of asserting, that all infants, being 
made worthy recipients hy an act of prevenient grace, are, therefore, 
without any cxcei)tioii, regenerated in ba])tism ; and, should any one (I 
will not say the Bishop) attempt to cut the knot by a hold denial of ori- 
ginal sill, he at once enrols himself iii the black list of the Pelagian 
heretics. 

III. Mr. Valicr holds it to he more than disputable whether Mr, Gor- 
ham separates the yrace of Baptism from the siyn, or whether the Court 
sustain him in (these) errors* Mr. Gorham, he conceives does not sepa- 
rate the grace from tin? sign, except in the ease of unworthy recipiency ; 
and tin* (’liureh of England, with whose propounded system alone, we 
are at present concerned, ex prof esso, in her Twenty-fifth Article, ilocs the 
very same. 

The Bisliep too, he urges, separates the grace frotn the sign in the case 
of unworthy baptized adults, llciicc the only difference hotween them is 
the extent, Mr. (xorham universally separates the grace from tlie sign, 
in the single e.xcepteil ease of unworthy recipiency. The Bishop limitedly 
separates the grace from the sign, in the single excepted ease of unworthy 
recipiency on the part of adults, 

IV. Mr. Faber demurs to the assertion that the Judgment of the (’ourt 

involves the? surreruler of a vital Christian truth, and the risk of sc[)Rra- 
tion from the Catholic Church. Ou the Bishop’s own admission, the 
doctrine that the grace, (in both sacraments?) aecomimnics the 

sign vvoidd be a fearful error ami most dangerous superstition. And wln;- 
Iher it be the doctrine of the Church that the grace always accompanies 
the sign in Baptism, can be resolved only by an appeal to the unvarying 
testimony of the primitive and curly Catholic Church of the four first 
centuries. And where is the Pboof, furnished hy comjietcnt evidence, 
that the Catholic Church of the first four centuries held and taught that 
spiritual regeneration, in the case of either infants or adults, is invariably 
conferred by, or is even the universal concomitant of, the outward sign 
of baptism ? • 

Mr. Faber concludes by referring to his Primitive doctrine of Justifi- 
cation*' and his subsequent “ Reply to the Bishop of Bangor." 

Archdeacon Hake, who has earned for himself the title of the Chame- 
leon Divine," wdio opines that “ orthodox Christianity is no longer possible 
for those who are not Iwhind their age in scholarship and science,” and 
imagines that he can snew, ** hy matured philology, in what sense the Bi- 
ble is the IVord of God Archdeacon Hare, who holds that the lan- 
guage of the Jews in our Cord’s day was so deeply tinctured with supersti- 
liuiis phraseology, that Christ and His^yl/JosZ/cs were obliged to carry on 
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wlijit had become, and in the opinion of ])crsons still is, a necessari/ illu- 
sion ; archdeacon Hare, whose bold ajiolo^^ies for latitiidinarianism have so 
often startled the theological world ; — the admirer, and biographer of the 
unstable and rhapsodical John Stirling ; — the “ chameleon” of the 
liccord Newspa])er, who deems it " the great problem of all ages to re- 
c{)ucilc faith wdtli knowledge, and philosophy with religion — Arclidea- 
eon Hare has addressed a letter to the Honourable Richard Cavendish 
which (alas for consistency has even the unqualified commendation of 
of the same Record ! Mr. Cavendish, it may be rcineinbin’ed, was one of 
the twelve gentlemen who signed the Resolutions, formed in couseqiieiiee 
of the Judicial Committee’s celebrated decision : ivhich, bearing the 
names of Manning, AVilberforce,Mill, Piisey, Keblc, Dodsworth, Bennet, 
Badeley and Hope, has been justly characterized os “ one of the most 
formi<lnble attacks upon the Judgment in the Gorham case.” The 
Archdeacon amusingly characterizes Mr. Cavendish as the only simple 
layman on the list.” “ The trhnminy'' character of this publication 
ni.'iy be gathered from a very short summary of its contents. 

The Archdeacon first aunoimecs his “ agreement with the protesters ori 
the general point at issue” — which we suppose must he the universality 
of the benefit of Infant Baptism; — and bis belief that the decision 
“ plainly implies throughout, that the doctrine of Ike Church is to recog- 
nize the universality of Baptismal Regeneration.” And, yet he argues 
that this <loetriue “ is not laid down so positively and pcremiitorily as to 
cxclndc ei'cry divergence of o])iniuii in the persons of those who minister 
at her fonts.” But it soon becomes discernible tliat the amount of di- 
vergence admissible even among those who agree in the general issue, 
is somewhat extensive, as the Archdeacon accumulates his dissent to al- 
most ev(jry expression of the resolutions, descants upon ” the world 
rushing in upon the soul and out of it hajitismal purity;’’ 

“ the enormous exaggeration of the ])Ower of baptismal grace ;” and 
the monstrous assertions concerning a change of luitiire in Baptism.” 
The point which Archdeacon Hxre spends liis^ priTiei]ial strength 
upon is what lie considers a demolition of the seconll of these Resolu- 
tions ; — namely “ that the remission of original sin to all infants in, and 
by tlie grace of, baptism is an essential jiart of the Article, 

“ One baptism for the remission of sins.” 

It seems, w^e imagine, pretty clear, upon the face of this article that 
baptism is /or the remission of sins; and the Church declares in her 
Twenty-seventh article tliat “ the baptism of young children is in any 
w'ise to he retained in the Church ; as most agreeable with the institution 
of Christ.” And therefore, w^c ])rcsurac that no general doubt can he 
entertained that the youngest infants, unhaptized, are catliolically held 
to he sinners — that as long as there is no development of actual sin, the 
only “fault and corruption” is oriyinal ; and that as baptism, yeneralhj, 
is for the remission of sins, the baptism of infants must he for the re- 
mission of oriyii9ul sin. For if original sin he not remitted contcmjio- 
raneou sly with the Sacrament which, under the Gospel limitations, is for 
the remission of generally, present past and prospectice, it is for 
Archdeacon Hare to say when original sin is remitted. 

Let us now exhibit how he literally stnashes these positions. 

“ The Article (on baptism for the remission of sins) tines not lay down in 
what cases the remission is conditional or unconditional, or what the con- 
ditions arc, or how the remission may be frustrated, nor again, in wdiai 
cases it is immediate or subsequent.” 

Certainly not; because the remission for which baptism is aiipointeil 
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is never conditional ; although in case of those to whom actual sins have 
been imputable, ratification of the remission is contingent on other quail- 
ficatious besides that of baptism. And as for the immediacy or snbsecpicn- 
cy of the remission, we maintain the Church’s unmistakeable doctrine to 
be, that that sin (like the original sin of Infants) to the remission of which 
ba])tism is the only condition, is remitted immediately with baptism ; — 
but that sins the remission of which is contingent on the fnllilmcnt 
of o/Z/cr pre-requisites, arc remitted when these pre-requisites, and baptism, 
are accomplished, 

Such is the general flippancy of the Archdeacon’s argument, which 
we ar(i happy to hear Mr. Cavendish has answered with eminent 
mildness and faithfulness. 

Next, but ‘‘baud passibus aiquis” comes the eminent Mr. lIonAiiT 
Seym on Ji. lie leaves the Archdeacon tar behind, boldly nflirming it as 
tlui doctrine of the <./lmrcb, that original sin is never remitted in baptism. 
It may be enough to say that he supports his position hy asserting a mis- 
translation of the Article so often quoted from the Niecne (’reed. It is a 
gross error to eon struc, “One baptism for i\\c remission, of sins;” — it 
should stand. One. ha]itism for the dismission of sins ! — (Coinp : tin* 
Greek, Matt. xxvi. 28, with Acts. ii. .‘IS. Does the lilood of (Mirist re/nit 
or dismiss them ?) 

The hist champion whom we shall name is one who seldom rides into the 
lists without tumultuous and coniideiit herablrv — we mean Mr. William 
( iooi)K, His “ Letter to the Bishop of Exeter’’ wo have heard described as 
inort! riule, and infliiitcly less amiable than that which it attacks. AVe have 
not yet rijceivcd our copy, hut are assured that it is a perfect failurt*, 
and as a iiicce of argumentative writing, })Overtv itself : — hut we do not 
answer for the correctness of this estimate. Ihqdies are promised by Dr. 
I’usey, Mr Alexander Watson, and Mr. T. K. Arnold. 

The sm.'ill extracts which we have seen from Mr. Goode’s proiluction 
furuisli these results : — 

That he is ignorant that the Spanish Divines adopt the. Julian Era; 
which ignorance he makes available to post-dating the Fourtli (Jouneil of 
Cartilage. 

That he dissents from the Homilies in excluding the era of the fourth 
council of Carthage from the Primitive Church ; Augustine, who signed 
the canons of that Coimeil, being reckoned iii the lloiuilies an ancient 
li^arnetl Doctor, wliose doctrine, taken out of Holy Scripture, was received 
in the old Primitive Church which ivas most uncorrupt and pure. 

That Mr. Goode, in opposition to almost every ancient Father, and 
every anciimt Liturgy, and to Luther, and to Bucer, and to the large 
majority of modern coinmeiitators, does not believe Titus iii. 5, to 
have any reference to Holy Baptism ; tluTcby incuiTiug an error 
which even Pclagius avoided. For he courteously tells the Bishop, 
“ You have aidually inis-quoted the Bible to obtain fro^i it evidemee in 
your favour. ‘ Holy Serijiture,’ you say, calls Baptism ‘ the washing of 
regeneration and of the renewal of the Holy Ghost.’ My Lord, wc 
shouhl hardly ex})e(!t such misrepresentation and misquotation of Holy 
Scripture at an examination of a national school.” Though ])orhaps 
we may be wrong in drawing the inference we have from Mr. Goode’s 
challenge of the Bishop's honesty of quotation, possibly he read only 
the English Version of the N. T., and was unenlightened as to the gram- 
matical form of the word answering to “ renewing,” in the (ircek. 

Finally, we gather that Mr, Goode infers, from the Bishop of Exe- 
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tor’s letter to the Primate, that “ the emptiest vessels make the loudest 
noise,'* 

The following is an extract from Mr. Hawkins’ letter on the subject 
of Colonial llishoprics : — 

“ Sir, — In the debate on the ‘ Pluralities Bill’ last night, Mr. Hume is 
reported to have said that ‘ 100,000/. had been raised by the Church for 
the purpose of sending Bishops abroad to places where there was no 
population.’ As no Member of the House thought it worth while to 
correct the lion. Gentleman, jierhaps you will allow me to set him right 
in one or two particulars. 

“ I fear, however, that I shall only increase the uncomfortable sensa- 
tions with which he seems to regard the expenditure of money for any 
object whatsoever when I inform him that he has considerably under- 
stated the amount raised by the contributions of Churchmen towards the 
endowment of Bishoprics in the colonics. The sum total collected for 
that purpose up to the present time is 150,000/. Assuming, however, 
that it is not to the expenditure but to the misapplication of so large a 
sum that Mr. Hume objects — assuming also that neither the library of 
the House of Commons nor the printed returns, which annually cost the 
ecmntry many times the amount of the income of all the colonial bish- 
ops put together, furnish the necessary information, I venture to hope the 
following statement will serve to relieve his uneasiness on this point. 

“ Since the year 1849 eight colonial sees have been established with- 
out costing the country one farthing for their endowment. 

“ Omitting the see of Gibraltar, which was founded for the spiritual 
supervision of British congregations in the Mediterranean, and that of 
Victoria, on the coast of China, as having missionary operations in 
view, I will confine myself to a statement of facts respecting dioceses 
recently formed in British colonies. 

“ The diocese of Tasmania (Van Diemen’s Land) contains by the last 
census a population of 74,77fi» with 'fifty clergymen ; that of Frederic- 
ton, comprising the whole of the province of New Brunswick, contains a 
{)opiilation bordering on 200,000, and the number of clergy since the Bi- 
shop went out has been increased from thirty to fifty, 

**Iii the year 1847 three new dioceses were founded in Austriilia; of 
these, the diocese of Adelaide (South and Western Australia) contained 
at the last census 44,717 persons, and there were fifteen clergymtni. 

“ The population within the dioceses of Melbourne (Port Philii)) and 
Newcastle (which comprises the northern counties of New South Wales) 
can hardly he put at less than 100,000, and the number of clergy is 
about forty. 

“ The European population of the Cape Colony is reckoned at 1 70,000, 
and the Bishop, who found ou his arrival twelve or thirteen clergymen, 
has already increased the number to upwards of forty. 

“ The total fiopulation of these five dioceses, therefore, exceeds half 
a million, and it is rapidly increasing. 1 may add that the , united in- 
comes of the five bishops amouDt to 4,2Gfi/. ]3s. 4d. 

1 am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

“ Ernest Hawk ins. 

« 79, Pall-mall, May 2, 1850.’^ 
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I. 

THE LIFE pYOND THE CRADLE. 

Oft o’er my brain does that strange fancy roll 
'Which makes the present (while the flash doth last) 

Seem a mere semblance of some unknown past 
Mixed with such feelings, as perplex the soul 
SeU-ejuestioned in her sleep ; and some have said 
We lived, ere yet this robe of flesh we wore.” 

COLBBIOGE. 

Apart from Revelation, apart from the mythological tra- 
ditions of most nations, there are indirect testimonies of an 
instinctive belief that man was once, of higher mould, and 
of diviner destiny. The Bible distinctly states that he was 
made in the image of Q-od, that he sinned, that a curse pass- 
ed over him, and that the likeness to his Maker, his original 
fashion, degenerated, till scarcely a lineament of the resem- 
blance remained. The legendary religions of most lands, 
though in a dimmer and figurative manner, seem to attest 
the same fact. The earlier days are pointed out as having 
been a period of illustrious happiness, unstained by human 
passion, and uninterrupted by natural calamity. The cha- 
racter and habits of different nations led them, * as would be 
expected, to illuminate this period with differing fancies ; but 
these fancies were dictated by their respective ideas of what 
is happy and beautiful. 

The imagination ofEhe Greek, schooled as it always was by 
his artistic instincts, formed the First Age in colossal 
proportions. With him, it was a time of statuesque happi- 
ness ; men of august forms lived * in dignified leisure under 
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tlic suns of an eternal spring ; while the calm and passionless 
sway of primeval Time, and the solemn conclave of the 
elder Gods regulated the world. The Itoman caught up 
and adopted the tradition from the Creek. Ovid could tell 
of the Aurea Actas 


“ quae, vindicc nullo, 

Sjjontc sua, fidem rc'ctumque colebat.” 

And Tibullus sighs for its return ; — 

“ Quam bene Saturno vivebant rege !” 

The Magian of ancient Persia conceived of a period when 
the egg of the Spirit of Light had not as yet been pierced by 
the malice of the Spirit of Darkness ; when )nan was virtu- 
ous, and surrounded with the materifils of happiness, according 
to the design of his creation. And in this country, the 
Brahmin regrets the days when he and the cow were licld in 
more abundant honour, and when the genius of religion, in 
the form of a Bull, stood unshaken on its four feet. No 
insidious diseases hung around mortals in the Krita Yug ; 
health, riches and longevity were their heritage then, and 
devotion prevailed as the virtue of the Age. Such legends 
must, I think, without doubt be considered the world-echo 
of that great historic fact, which theology has designated the 
fall of man ; and cannot be attributed only to the human 
propensity of favourably coloring the Past. For though it 
is certainly true that as we wander in the moon-light of 
tradition, through the dim galleries and corridors of days 
departed, forms indistinctly seen assume a vastness and a 
grandeur not their own ; yet it will appear on examination 
that this particular tradition of the golden age co-exists with, 
and is yet separate from, the exercise of the said ^natural 
tendency ; as I think, is shown by the belief both in Eastern 
and Western Mythology, of a gradual falling away in human 
virtue from a state of perfection. For were there nothing in 
this legend Saut our natural exaggeration of the past, we 
should expect it to represent the days gone by in the fashion 
of a mountain landscape, where summit should rise above 
summit, till the furthest be lost in the clouds. That is, that 
nature, men and manners should seem to grow better and 
better, in proportion to their distance, until impenetrable 
Antiquity altogether conceal them. But it is not so, for 
all of these legends recognise a distant, fixed point of perfec- 
tion/ 4 
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But irrespective of revelation or tradition, there are evi- 
dences from within us of the truth of our being originally 
constituted in (rod-liko image; and amongst them, I am in- 
clined to class the singular sensation, noticed in. the lines 
I have prefixed to this paper. A fuller description, is given 
in a little work entitled Metaphysical Hambies,^’ by the 
Irisli Lawyer, Baron Smith ; the eloquence of the language 
has induced me to transcribe it.*jL“ In connexion with the 
plueuoineria of memory, may I o^e^ here permitted to take 
notice of a certain mystery or marvel which has occasion- 
ally presented itself to me, and in voucher of the existence 
of wliich I liave the experience of others, in addition to my 
own V I mean tliat strange impression, which will occasion- 
ally come with unexpected suddenness on the mind, that 
tlie scene now passing, and in wliich we share, is one which 
ill the very place, and in the very words, with the same 
persons, and with the same feelings, we liad accurately re- 
hearsed we know not wdieii before. It is tlio most extra- 
ordinary of sensations, and is one which will occur wlicrc 
in wlnit is going forward there is nothing remarkable or 
of particular interest involved. While we speak, our former 
words arc ringing ill our ears, and the sentences which wc 
form are lin^ iaint ecliocs of a conversation had in the olden 
time. Our conscious thoughts, too, as they rise, seem to 
whisper to each other that this is not their first appearance 
in this place. In short, all that is now before us seems 
the apparition of a dialogue long departed — the spectral re- 
surrection of scenes and transactions long gone by. Or we 
may be said, by the momentary gleam of a flash of reminis- 
cence, to be reviewing in a mysterious mirror the dark re- 
flection of times past, and living over, in minute and shadowy 
detail, a duplicate ""of the incidents of some pre-existent 
state.^’^y INIost, I think, have experienced this sensation, 
though perliaps not with such distiuctness as Jbirou Smith 
describes it to possess. The popular writer of the day, Mr. 
Charles Dickens, has thought it sufUcicntly generally felt to 
be introduced as by a life-like touch in tl;e fiction he 
is now producing, where lie mentions it, as “ that strange 
feeling (to which perhaps, no one is quite a stranger) that 
all this had occurred before, at some indefinite time, and 
that I knew Avhat was going to be said iiext.^’ A plausible 
account of this pliaeff&menon might be, that avc experienced 


* Quoted from the Mctmpolitan Magazine. 
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it^ at such moments^ as glimpses of forgotten dreams sho^ 
across the memory. For considering liow large a portion 
of our lives each one of us passes in the mysterious catalepsy 
of sleep, and considering that our ever dreaming is strong 
presumption of our always dreaming, and moreover that it is 
hard to believe a thought can ever be entirely forgotten, that 
is to say, beyond the reach of recall, — we must be aware 
that we have in our memories, most probably, a store house 
with the contents of which we are by no means fully ac- 
ciuainted. And when it is remembered into how strange a 
world wo are introduced by sleep, wliat physical laws ! 
what scenery ! what inhabitants 1 (for the loved and the lost 
are there, and the saints which slept arise and come out of 
the graves, to wander through the Arcady of night) one 
cannot exactly say, I have never been in a place like this, 
or never heard words of this import, for it is by no means 
of noontide clearness, where we have been, or what we have 
heard. But I think there is a better explanation, suggested 
by the theory of a doctrine connected with the sensa- 
tion under notice, that of prc-cxistencc. This doctrine, as 
commonly reported, assumed two forms ; the transmigration 
of souls, and the eternal nature of the soul. The first form, 
they say, had its origin in the temples of the Nile, or it may 
be in the holy ^voods of India, but it appears to liavc been 
introduced to the west by Pythagoras. This philosopher, 
w'ho to show his own belief in the doctrine, would weep over 
the beautiful verses of Homer where the death of Fupliorhua 
is described, considering them as his own funeral dirge, 
taught that the soul was immortal, but that it was ceaselessly 
passing through different material forms, which successively 
perished, and that as the pliant wax can take new impres- 
sions, though it still remain wax, aiiimam sic,” Ovid puts 
tlie words into his mouth, 

“ Animarn sic scnifwr eandem 
Esse, sed in varias docco migrare liguras.” 

The eternal nature of the soul, as a doctrine, requiring its 
pre-existence^ but not involving its conjunction with a material 
form, was early expounded by Plato.* For it will be re- 
membered that in the beautiful dialogue Phaido,” the 


* The doctrine appears to date from a remoter sera still, as Cicero 
writes (Tusc. Quicst. i. 1(») “ Pherecydes Syrius primum dixii uniiiios lio- 
ininum esse sempitornos of whom St. Augustine has testified that by 
his lectures and disputes concerning the immortality of the soul, he drew 
off Pythagotas from another course of life to the study of philosophy . 
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proofs adducofl in favor of the immortality of the soul are 
such as, if true, demonstrate also its pre-existence. For tlio 
soul is argued to be an immaterial essence, pre-existent to 
the body, in no way liable, to dissolution or corruption ; and 
death is only a separation of the soul from the body, in the 
same way as life is a conjunction of the soul with the body. 
The adaptability of this doctrine to pathetic purposes has not 
escaped the poets, though it has been generally used in con- 
nexion with another riatonic notion, the union of souls in the 
ante-natal world. There is a little poem by Schiller, entitled 
the Mystery of Reminiscence’’ where the idea is exquisitely 
elaborated ; addressing Laura” he says, (I am using Sir 
llulwcr Lytton’s translation) 

Knew wo the li»ht of some extin^uishcil sun. 

The joys remote of some bright realm undone, 

Wh(Mi onee onr souls were one ? 

Yes, it is so ! Anti thou wert bound to me 
In the long vanislied cld eternally ! 

Rut tliough the doctrine of prc-cxistcnec may have been 
necessary to complete the theory of the riiilosoplier or the 
system of the Theologian, it cannot be said to have ever becui 


Thales aiso :i])p(‘ars to have imbibed the same instruetion from PJierc- 
c!ydt‘s, and to have transplantcil it to the Ionic K(;hool, as Pythagoras did 
to the Italio. The ])oint of suuinl doctrine whicli the ancients univer- 
sally missctl, and which appears nndiscoverahlc by the unaiiled reason, is 
that the soul, whether or not pre-existent to its present corporeal hahita - 
lion, is not eternal ah ante ; its eternity being only posterior to the act of 
creation, when (.hid breathed the breath of life into inan's nostrils, and 
he be.Qunui a living sold. The negation, or evasion of this truth, has 
been the root of Pantheistic heresy in all schools and ages. It may 
further be w'orth a remark that Plato, though he held the sold to he pre- 
existent to the material body, and co-etcrnal with crude matter, yet did 
not hold the existence of the sonl without a body of some sort. The timtli 
hook of the “ Laws*’ is very explicit on both these points. The soul is 
there said to he “ horn before all bodies, and the ])rime agent in all 
changes and arrangements of them*’ (ffw/JidcTwv tpKpooOz'j ttocvtcov yrvGfAe - 

VY^, HOt't |Ul£T0tpo).ri? Tc OLUTtOV XOCt pcTOlXOtrfJirljEWg ITavTO; pi/' 

>ov. A.) And yet he writes, a few pages onward, that “ the soul is 
aUvays united with a body, somctiines with one and sometimes with an- 
other.” («££ ^vvTeraypivrj < 7 wpaT«, T9T£ ph aXXw, tote St ahro. 

•OO'l. 1).) Plutarch has handled this paradox in his Qiuestiories Platoni- 
ejc ; (lY. Edit. Vubner^. 122/) but his solution does not strike us as 
satisfactory. Had Plato any prophetic glimpse of the <7wpa irvEupotrrxov ? 
Did he imagine that to bo prior to creation, whicli St. Paul has declar- 
ed, and Christ, in his own ))crsoii, has proved, to be subsetpieut to thr 
resurrection ? Editor B, M. 
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a belief, like that of^a future state. Iii all ages, the notion 
of our possibly living again seems to have obtained, from the? 
desire always exhibited to lift the veil of what is to come” 
after death : whilst no general curiosity prevailed to know 
from wdience we came. The Poet, the Sage, the Saint, each 
after his own imaginings, pourtrayed the place and state of 
the Spirits of the dead — the world beyond the grave — but 
no creative mind depicted the place and state of the unborn 
— the world beyond tlie cradle. And indeed every [)Ci-soii is 
slow to believe what he would not wish to be true, and no- 
thing being dearer to us than our identity, a notion would 
not be likely to be approved, which casts such a stone at our 
identity as tliis. No idea of futurity is so drtairy as tliat of 
absorption, because our identity is lost ; and it is but a sorry 
idea of a former state that wc should have forgotten it — fur 
then our identity is lost also. 

But at first sight, we may appear to liavc a distinguished 
believer in this pre-existciice in our own days, no less a one 
than the lamented Laureate, the now departed William 
Wordsworth: fur he tells us, in bis great ode, on Intimations 
of Immortality from recollections of early cliildhood” — that 

“ Our birtli is hut a sleep aiul a forgetting ; 

The Soul that rises witli us, our life’s Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar.” 

Now there is a most pregnant observation’ on this ode by 
Mr. Coleridge in his Biographia Literaria and I shall 
cpiote it not only as explaining the passage in question, but 
as throwing a liglit on the origin of the ancient doctrine 
and the probable extent to which it was held. This ode,” 
he says “ was intended for such readers only as had been 
accustomed to Avatch the flux and reflux of their inmost na- 
ture, to venture at times into the twilight realms ot consci- 
ousness, and to feci a deep interest in modes of inmost be- 
ing, to which they know that the attributes of time and 
space an5 iiny)plieable and alien, but which yet cannot be 
conveyed, save in symbols of time and space. For such 
readers the sense is sufliciently plain, and they will be as 
little disposed to charge Mr. Wordsworth with believing pre- 
existence in tlie ordinary interpretation of the words, as I 
am to believe, that Plato himself ever meant or taught it.” 
This perhaps tlien was all the esoteric creed of eastern 
priest or western sage — (though for public ciiuuciiition, 
a more defined doctrine was necessary) viz. that a dim 
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consciousness assures us of a relation Avkicli the spirit lias, 
and the body has not, to the everlasting, to that which hath 
no bounds, no future and no past. Here too, I tliink we 
sliall find an explanation of the mental phienomenon wliich 
wc are more particularly noticing. It is to iny mind a mo- 
mentary sensation of time not cxistingC'^I^We cannot, fora 
moment, realize the idea of the present ffs (nstinguislicd from 
the past or future. But the sensation fades like a dream — 
a misty fondviiowdedge of what is occurring before our eyes, 
or falling on our ears, remains — for wliich we can in no 
Avay account except by supposing it to be memory, though it 
Avas indeed, if I may use the expression — rather a tlash of 
onuiiscicucc. No\r if this is a correct view of this sensation — 
ifitbea perceptible consciousness, liowcver nndehned, of 
the eternal nature and superior attributes of the spirit, it 
must, I think, corroborate the idea tliat man has 
“ falieii from Ids high estate otlierwisc tins body seems 
a strange receptacle for such a tenant — this body fragile 
in the cradle, dilapidated in the coffin — this body the 
slave of ])assioii — the minion of disease — which a lion 
can rend in iiicees or a serjient subtly destroy : tlicre 
is disparity lierc, Avldch unless something has happened since 
spirit and bocly Avere first united, is not to ho explained. 

But Avc know that something has liappcned ; and though it 
may be fraught Avith sadness to think Iioav dearly we pay 
for our primal fall” yet it is glorious to remember that avc are 

“ A beam ctlieriah sullied and absovpt ! 

Tho' sullied and dislionoreil, still clivine.” 

And it is this remembrance that w^e still carry about Avith 
us ; a dim divinity Avhich Avill help to purify and elevate us as 
AVC mingle daily in the crowd, AAdiere jarring interests and 
absorbing selfishness seem so strongly to point out the 
trails of the serpent.” 

Nor is it only good for ourselves to look Avell upon our 
noble origin — it dignifies and exalts the grcjit Mission of 
life — the improvement of the human race. 

It is not for us now' to touch for more than a moment on a 
privilege Avhich the ChriKstian creed alone possesses, namely 
an assurance of tlie possibility of the complete restoration 
of Divine Humanity, in the life of the great Archetype Avho 
was its Founder. 

We find the following beautiful description of another 
sensation, coming suddenly like tlic one under notice, pass- 
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irig fitfully and leaving its strange impression on us, in 
Jean Paul llicliter^s autobiography. Especially of himselflie 
says — 

He yet remembers a Summers day when he was re- 
turning about 2 o’clock watching the splendid sunny moun- 
tain side — with its waving corn fields traversed by the com- 
ing shadows of the clouds — and when an (until now unex- 
perienced) undefined longing came over him, of mingled 
pain and pleasure and unremembered wishes.” And after- 
w'ards he continues, It is not the hour of moonlight whose 
silvery sea so softly melts the heart and makes it feel the 
infinite, so much as it is the light of the afternoon sun, 
spreading itself over a wide prospect, which exercises this 
power of awakening a painful, boundless longing.” — 

It is the daily influence of the world of business, and 
the allotted tasks of life, rather to harden the sensibilities 
and to kec]) the head awake, while the heart lies torpid ; and 
it is well therefore for us to be keenly susceptible of all im- 
pressions that awaken the higher and gentler emotions. 

Morcott. 
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II. 

PURSE VERSUS PEDIGREE. 

CHAPTER viir. 

Sleep and reflection had somewhat cooled M. Jolibois' ar- 
dour. All diflicult eritcrprizcs seem easy cuough in antici- 
pation, but when the moment of action arrives, the real obsta- 
cles become apparent, and the devices on which all hopes de- 
pend vanish into thill air. Thus it was with M. Jolibois. He 
set off for La Trcladc fully determine d to carry through his 
resolution, l)ut less conlidcnt than ever, regarding the re- 
payment of his 80,000 livres; at the same time he conceal- 
ed his apprehensions from Gaspurd for fear of discouraging 
him. At the moment of starting all hope liad not utterly 
deserted him ; but when alone, in the miilst of the fields, the 
difliciilty of his position stared him in the face, and his 
courage completely gave ivay. 

“ All is lost sure enough,’^ said he to himself, letting the 
bridle fall from his hands ; ^'thc Yieomte w as right in say- 
ing that his game was up, and that the La Rochelandicrs 
have the best of it.^' In every point of view his case seemed 
desperate, and he was only astonished at his owm rashness 
ill ever having undertaken the enterprize. The IMarcliioness 
w^as a regular old fox ; Laura w^as anything Vjut a fool ; and 
it could not he supposed that ]\I. Lcvrault w-ould place con- 
fidence much longer in Montflanquin, seeing that his pur- 
poses were already partially revealed, and could not bear 
much closer inspection. How then could M. Jolibois him- 
self escape, who had been the means of introducing the im- 
postor, and how w'as he to face the pompous old tradesman, 
and his infuriated daughter? Ruin and disaster stared him 
in the fiice on every side. The debt due him by Gaspard, still 
unliquidated, the loss he had sustained at cards the evening 
before, and above all the idea of losing M. Levrault's pat- 
ronage, haunted him like a night- mare, aiii made him 
clench his hands in despair. He was within a short distance 
of La Trelade, he saw the roof through the trees, heard the 
barking of the dogs, and the neighing of the horses, when 
his face suddenly brmhtened up, and rising proudly in his 
stirrups, he cast on La Trelade a glance of triumph. 

Stephen Jolibois was in the position of one, who having 
nothing to lose, may venture a great deal without being 
much the worse, and with whom audacity has ,the best 
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chance of success. If we are to fall, it is as well that it 
should be from a great height. If we must be overthrown, 
let it be like the Titans, for having attempted to scale the 
heavens. Such were M. Jolibois’ new ideas. Instead of 
uniting himself to the fortunes of a paltry adventurer, and 
hunting after money he was not likely ever to sec, why should 
he not strike a bold stroke, and make himself master of 
the bone for which the La Rochelandiers and Montflanquin 
were now about to contend ? 

. He had once before made an attempt on M. Lcvrault’s 
millions, but he had done it in a timid and sneaking man- 
ner ; now, he should act differently, and try to win tlic prize 
himself, instead of sharing the disgrace of the Vicomte’s 
fall. In less than a quarter of an hour, he had arranged all 
his plans to his own satisfaction, lie was to declare him- 
self the most warm and devoted friend of M. Lev raid t, and 
strenuously deny all j)artieipation iu Gaspard’s designs- If 
by these means he did not make himself master of Lev- 
rault^s money, he would at all events secure for himself the 
good opinion, or rather, the patronage of the millionaire. 
As for the daughter he could settle with her at his leisure. 
Jolibois did not understand Laura’s character, and flattered 
himself she would follow in the same current, like a fishing- 
boat in the wake of a rnau of war. At all events he risked no- 
thing, and might win everything. Elated at tlie idea of having 
now to act for himself, and no longer as Gaspard’s friend, 
he cracked his whip, and descended boldly on Iju Trelade, 
not like a thief, but with liclmet clasped, and lance in rest, 
ready to overthrow the Vicointc, and dispute with the greedy 
and rapacious La llochclandicrs, the possession of the old 
tradesman’s millions. There was something iu this, parti- 
cularly gratifying to the vanity of the young notary, and he 
only >vondercd he had not ado])ted the same plan ^ong be- 
fore. If he fell, lie would not be long in regaining his foot- 
ing, and if he succeeded, what a glorious prospect was in 
store for him ! 

Jolibois w^is a republican. At that time each department 
gloried in possessing among its inhabitants, some half dozen 
sapient limbs of the law, who were deeply impressed with the 
necessity of a change of government. For several years 
past, a new revolution had been talked of, and Jolibois was 
one of that devoted band of lawyers’ clerks, who were indig- 
nant at tlie chains which bound their country, and longed 
to free it from the oppressor’s yoke. Under the semblance 
of a gay and jovial exterior, Jolibois concealed many austere 
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virtues. His ideas of equality and fraternity were all that 
could be Avished. Although he despised bailiffs and criers, 
looked down upon pleaders, and regarded such of his clients, 
as were not regular in their payments, as worse than infidels, 
yet, Avoe to the man, who dared to insinuate, that a notary 
was not equal to the highest i3eer of France ! Gold he spur- 
ned Avith a disinterestedness only to be found among true 
republican si)irits. Let us then boAV Avith respect before one 
of the purest characters of modern times and assure ourselves 
of his being actuated by none but the worthiest motives. In 
casting a longing eye upon M. Levranlt’s millions, Avhat other 
object had he, but to relieve the miseries of the poor ; to ob- 
tain a ch/itcau at the door of Avhich a beggar might never 
knock ill vain; an estate which might enable him to 
give employnicnt to famishing labourers, and a hotel in 
Paris Avherc he could enjoy the society of his political friends. 
Such wore the moderate desires of our Avorthy democratic 
chain ])ioii ! 

Wiiile M. Jolibois rode thus triumphantly towards La 
Trelade, M. Lcvrault rose from a sleepless couch a prey to 
the most harassing perplexities. The day dawned in sad- 
ness ; evening approached and the unhappy old man con- 
tinued to \»at< h Avith anxiety the lengthening shadows. Still 
no A'icomte appeared, and had not Laura kept a strict Avatch 
over his wand(;rings, he Avould nudoubtedly have found his 
way to j>lontllaii([inn’s ruined abode. 

“ You sc(\/' said he despairingly to his daughter; '“the 
Vicomte has not returned. A Montllanquin cannot be in- 
sulted Avitli impunity. He is lost to us for ever.” — - 

" J3e jiatient, papa; the A^icomte is sure to come back’* 
said Laura coniidciitly, for lier belief in the certainty of his 
return had not for a morneut flagged. 

AI. Lcvrault shook his head, aiul Avith a look of misery be- 
took himself after breakfast to Ins own room, as avcU to escape 
the persecutions of his daughter, as to give himself up to 
the bitterness of his reflections. Laura Avas so earnest in 
her vituperation against the A'icomte, that his |iead becarno 
a Avbirlpool of contradictory opinions, contending Avith each 
other ill bis brain like a herd of Avild beasts. At one mo- 
ment he was all in Gaspard's favor, at another, he could not 
help coinciding Avith his daughter ; then, all of a sudden ho 
determined to makc'i^iin his son-iu-law at once, and in the 
next breath made up his mind to cast him off for ever. His 
mind was like a rudderless vessel tossed about by Ibe Avnves, 
without any prospect of escape. • 
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" No, no I it is impossible, he exclaimed at last ; " never 
did a Montflanquin deceive, nor is a Levrault the one to be 
deceived. Had Gaspard been what they say, should 1 not 
have discovered it myself ? Yes, he is worthy of his race, 
and just as good as the Chevalier, so often mentioned by 
Laura, w^ho was sans peur et sans reproche. Besides, why 
did Jolibois praise him so ? Why did he introduce him as 
the personification of honor and loyalty, and recommend him 
to us as a companion ? Jolibois is an honest man. 11c knows 
me, and what is due to my station ; and can it be supposed 
for a moment, tliat he would introduce a doubtful character ? 
No, no, it is impossible I” said he with vehemence ; I shall 
crush the slander like a serpent beneath my feet, and the 
Vicomte shall be my son-in-law/" 

llesolved this time to hold firm against his daughter, he 
w^as about to rush out in search of Montflanquin when he 
heard a hurried step on the staircase. 

“ It is he ! It is he P’ exclaimed M. Levrault falling back, 
ready to rush into the Vicomte's arms. 

Meanwhile as the footsteps approached, a voice, which 
he was unable to recognize, was heard calling out in broken 
accents, accompanied by heavy panting and breathing : 
‘‘Where is M. Levrault?^" cried the voice, which was cer- 
tainly not Gaspard"s ; “ where is he ? 1 must see him ! I 
must speak to him. Time is precious, and there is not a 
moment to lose.” M. Levrault imagined La Trelade was 
on fire, and rushing out of the room, almost stumbled over 
M. Jolibois. 

Was it indeed Jolibois, our own Joldmis, from whom we 
only parted a few minutes ago on the road to La Trelade ? 
It was Jolibois without doubt, but how had he undergone so 
sudden a metamorphosis V Judging from the disorder of his 
dress, one would suppose he had ridden a couple of hundred 
leagues at least, llis dusty boots, his dishevelled hair, his 
glaring eyes and agitated manner, struck M. Levrault with 
astonish ineut and fear. 

“ Is everything settled ? Is all over, or am I still in time ?” 
said Jolibois in one breath, precipitating himself headlong 
into the apartment in a state of dreadful agitation ; “ If too 
late, what sliall I do. Monsieur, for it is all iny fault, and it 
is I wdio have thrown you into this terrible abyss.^^ 

Abyss exclaimed M, Levrault, pale as a ghost ; 

Abyss 1” repeated he with a bewildered look ; “ what do 
you mean by that ? Into what abyss have you thrown me? 
Has the insurrection broken out, and is La Trelade to be 
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at tacked ? I thought the Vicomte in adlicriug to the tlirouc 
of July had put an end to all civil discord in liie west.” 

Speak, sir,” said Jolihois, unable, to contain himself any 
longer ; is anything settled yet ? Is the busines.s completed ? 
Keep me no longer in this horrible suspense, and lake pitv 
upon my distress.” 

An; you all in a conspiracy to drive me mad ?” exclaimed 
M. Levrault, who felt his own alarm consider.ibly increased 
by observing the notary^s disturbed countenance ; “ What 
are you driving at ? What is going on ? IIuw am 1 to take 
j)ity on your distress, if you do not feel for mine ? If you do 
not tell me what you want, how am I to tell you anything V” 
“ True,” said Jolibois, striking his forehead ; I am out 
of my senses. Excuse my agitation, sir ; I am just from 
Nantes, and have ridden five leagues in an hour and a quarter 
to save you, if in time to do any good. JNIy liorse loll down 
with fatigue at your castle gate, and I fear will never rise 
again. Noble animal ! From the rate ho went one would 
suppose he took as lively an interest in your prosperity and 
your daughter’s happiness as I do myself.” 

Tell me, Jolihois, tell juo quickly what you mean ; for 
you keep me in torture with your tardy ex})Janations. I liave 
ton horses in my staljle, and if yours i.s disabled, one of them 
is at your servute. No one is a loser by serving a Levrault. 
Explain yourself eoncisedy and clearly, liy what dangers 
are wc threatened ?” 

One moment, monsieur, only one moment. Lot me 
know if I am in time to save you from the gulf into which 
I have plungcil you. Even if the contract is signed, it is of no 
importance, so long as the marriage is not over. Tell me in 
short, M. Levrault, whether or not I arn to he consigned to 
eternal remorse ? Answer me, even if it strikes me dead — 
Is the inarringc over V” 

‘^Wliat marriage ?” asked M. Levrault in a state of be- 
wilderment. 

I mean, sir,” replied Jolibois with feigned astonishment; 
‘‘ the marriage that is talked of all over Erittjyiy. That of 
your daughter to the Vicomte Gaspard de Moutlianqnin.” — 
After tiic occurreuces of the previous day, and the delicate 
position in which he stood with the Vicomte, Jolibois^ con- 
cluding words sounded like raillery to M. Levrault, whoixua- 
gined that he hadbffiome an object of ridicule. Without an- 
swering a word he rose up from his seat, put Lis hands in his 
pockets, and walked up and down the room in silence. 
So then,” said Jolibois whose countenance seemed to 
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hrightcn as the truth flashed iiponliirn ; ‘‘ the marriage is not 
over, and your daughter is not yet united to the Vicomte de 
Montflanquin by the indissoluble ties of matrimony 

‘‘No, luy dear friend, iio,^' said Levrault sharply ; “ the 
marriage is not celebrated. Where do you come from, and 
who has been telling you such idle stories ? Leave this sub- 
ject, I beg of you. It is not worth repeating.’^ — 

“ They are not married — Heaven be praised said M. 
Jolibois in a transport of ecstatic joy. My exertions have 
been rewarded. iMicy are not yet married !^’ And with 
his hands clasped, and his eyes turned upward, Jolibois ap- 
peared to be lost in a Jicavenly trance. M. Levrault looked 
at him with astonishment, and asked himself if the notary 
had really lost his senses. 

My dear sir, said he at last, scratching his ear; “will 
you explain what all this means ? Up to this moment not a 
word have you spoken that is not an enigma tome. You 
founder your horse, and rush in lierc like a tempest. Tell me 
what you mean ? AVhat matters it whether they arc married 
or not ? Is that a reason wliy you should rush about in this 
manner like a madman 

“ Oh best of men ! oh thrice noble heart P’ exclaimed 
M. Jolibois with such well-feigned emotion that M. 
Levrault felt inclined to melt into tears ; lie is without 
mistrust and suspects nothing. With all his talent for busi- 
ness lie possesses the candour and simplicity of a child. He 
advances smiling towards the fatal ambush and plays un- 
consciously at the mouth of tlie volcano about to swallow 
him up. Unfortunate man added he in a hollow voice, 
seizing M. Levrault by the arm; “do you know who this 
Gaspard de Montflanquin is ? tell me, do you know — 
At this fonnidal)le question, which .seemed like the burst- 
ing of a thunder-cloud in the midst of an azure sUy, M. Lev- 
raiilt became a.sliy pale, and looked round at Jolibois, who 
held him with an iron grasp, like a sparrow in the claws of 
a vulture. A few monjcnts of awful silence succeeded, such 
as often precedes some terriljle revelation, and Jolibois was 
the fiist to break it. 

“ Ah said lie, walking with rapid strides across the 
room ; “ Have my words really been enigmas to you ? Can 
you not tell what brought me here ? Married or not mar- 
ried ! Can you think that a matter of indiflercnce to me ? 
Ah I you shall know it all, only too soon.’^ 

And without further preamble M. Jolibois related in a 
clear and impressive manner, that which the reader, more 
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clairvoyant than M. Levrault, must liavc already guessed. 

Jolibois raised the curtain and displayed (laspard in liis 
true colors, pulling down piece by piece the very fabric he 
liad himself assisted in building, l^ach sentence fell like the 
crushing blow of a hammer on Af. L'3vraiilt's liepcs, and he 
saw Ins highly prized A'icomte crumble away before him like 
dust beneath his feet. Alontflanquiu Mas the last of an an- 
cient and noble family of Brittany, but had stained his ban- 
ner by dragging it through many a muddy stream. Af- 
ter wasting his ])atrimony, lie had attempted to trallic 
with his name, by giving in his adherence to the throne 
of July. But the King and all the members of the Iloyal 
Family were not long in turning their backs upon him. 
Without lauds or money, overwhelmed with debt, ami too 
proud to earn his bread by his own exertions, he lived in 
Baris on the precarious profits of the gaming table, ami 
the hopes of a wealthy matrimonial alliance in which he 
had hitherto been disappointed. As for Slllc. do Chante- 
plure it would appear tliat she liad passed so rajiidly from 
tho earth that no one remembered ever having seen or 
heard of her. 

Having in some degree been prepared, by the oecurreiices 
of tho pievious day, for these revelations, Al. Lcvrault felt 
the scales drop from his eyes as Jolibois proceeded, and in 
a short time the Vicomte was totally demolished. 

The wretch added Jolibois Jiftcr finishing Lis detail ; 

he has not only made me his dupe, but his accomjdiee. Up 
to this very morning I was as ignorant as you, and suspec- 
ted nothing, 1 heard of the marriage being a settled thing, 
and that the contract was signed. 1 must say, I was a little 
surprised that I liad not been called upon to draw it up, for 
1 had hoped one day to become your family notary. But 
Jolibois thinks little of his own interests, compared Muth the 
liappincss and prosperity of his friends. I had even prided 
myself on having been the incaiis of hriiigiug about an al- 
liance between the houses of Lcvrault and Alontflauquin, 
when, early this inorniiig, I wuis informed by a trustworthy 
friend, of all the facts I have now revealed. iSW’, do 
you understand why I was so much agitated ? and how it 
happens that my honour and your future happiness were so 
much at stake 

I must say,” e:!(T!laimed M. Levraiilt;” that this A^icomte 
is a bold-faced villain. I don’t mind telling you now, in 
confidence, that I have often detected something very 
strange in his manner, which lias made me sometimes say to 
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myself: ^ this fellow cannot be a gentleman.* Believe me, M. 
Jolibois, I should never Imvc consented to his marrying my 
daughter. At the same time I confess I am a little sur- 
prized at hearing of his being so audacious an impostor.’’ 

“ You have also, monsieur,^* continued Jolibois in an im- 
pressive manner ; another castle in your neighbourhood, 
of which 1 would have you beware, lest you fall from Scylla 
into Chary bdis, or out of the frviiig-])an into the fire.” 

“ What castle do you allude to ?*’ asked M. Levrault. 

To the castle of La llochclandier. There is an old Mar- 
chioness living there, allow me to toll you, much more to be 
feared than the Vioomte. The family were absent from the 
country when you first came to La Trcladci, or I should have 
warned you against tlicm before. I repeat it, sir, beware 
of the castle of La Kochchuidier^ for the old Marchioness 
has set herself up in Brittany, as a very Joan of Arc of legi- 
timacy, and as you conunand wealth and influence, and 
occupy a high station in society, she will be sure to entice 
you into her toils, and try to get a hold of your millions 
for her own purposes.” 

So then, after all,” exclaimed M. Levrault it would 
appear that this Brittany which I have all along supposed 
to be the classic ground of honour and loyalty is nothing 
better than a sink of iniquity !” 

What would you have, monsieur ? you w’ished to associate 
with the nobility, and your deisires have been fulfilled. You 
liave had the Vicomte dc Montflanquin, paying you the 
most assiduous and devoted attention. You have enter- 
tained at your table the Chevalier de Barbanpre, a man who 
certainly would not, like Esau, sell his birthright for a mess 
of pottage, but would barter liis soul for a well stuffed fowl. 
Then you have the Count dc Kcrlandec, who docs you the 
honour of using your carriages, a gentleman of high des- 
cent, to whom Gaspard owes fifteen thousand francs, and 
who looks for repayment out of Mile. Laura’s ample dowry. 
Last of all comes the Marchioness of La llochclandier, more 
base, cunning and greedy than all the others put together. 
Thus you sec, according to your wish, they are all flocking 
around you like moths round a candle, and yet you are 
not satisfied! When yon confided to me your hopes and 
wishes, I remained silent out of respect to your illusive 
dreams. But ah ! had I only dared to speak ” 

Let us hear wliat you would have said, my worthy 
friend,’^ said M. Levrault, slapping him on the shoulder. 

What would I have said !** cried the notary vehement- 
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ly ; I should have said : M. Levrault, ever bear iu mind 
that you arc the honour and glory of French industry. 
When a man like you allies himself to the aristocracy lie 
docs not raise, but lowers himself. I should also have said : 
The time approaches when great events are to be fulfilled, 
and it is not by clinging to the weak arm of its elder sister, 
that the new aristocracy can weather the storms now about 
to assail it.’' 

What storms?” asked M. Levrault with surprise. 

AYhat storms, monsieur ! can you really ask such a 
question ? Do you not sec the clouds on the horizon ? Do 
you not feel the eartli shaking beneath your feet ? France 
is agitated from one end to the other, and all the ivorld is 
on the tiptoe of expectation.” 

Wliat do you say, M. Jolibois ? Never was France so 
happy; never was industry so prosperous. The hourffeoine 
is all powerful, and what more is to be desired ?” 

'' But the p(!oplc ?” said M, Jolibois, deliberately folding 
his arms on hi.s breast; you count them as nothing?” 

TJie people!” cried M. Jjevraiilt ; wdiat in the world 
can they ivant ? JIavc not T made a fortune of three mil- 
lions, and what prevents every one else from doing the 
same 

I tell you sir,” said M. Jolibois solemnly; great 
events are in progress. The people arc now with res- 
pect to the boiirgeolne, what the bourgeoisie formerly was 
to the aristocracy. The bourgeoisie the aristocracy , 

and the people will noiv get the better of the bourgeoisie,^* 

Come, come 1” cried M. Jjevranlt ; I do not see a word 
of that in the news])apcr I take in.’^ 

The people, sir, are great and generous,” pursued M. Joli- 
hois in a dogmatical tone ; but the people arc terrible, and 
1 ought not to conceal from you, that it will be a dread- 
ful hour for the bourgeoisie when it has to give an account 
to its conquerors. Money will not then avail, and I know 
many rich men, ,who will only be too ha}>py to escape with 
their lives.” 

Arc you really serious, Jolibois ?” * 

“ It is only too true,” said Jolibois sorrowfully ; '' I often 
think with deep anxiety of you and your lovely daughter. 
You have done nothing to deserve the hatred and maledic- 
tion of the people, but too often the innocent suffer for the 
guilty. Good heavens ! what will become of you ? Oh ! 
let me be the friend to watch over you and your lovcl 3 »^ 
daughter. Let me appea.se tjic anger of the unchained lion, 
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and you shall see him, obedient to my will, coming to lick 
your feet. The people know and love me, and )^et who can 
tell what may become of us all during the commotion ? At all 
events I trust I may be in time to assist you in any emergen- 
cy, and I pray that the fatal blow may fall upon me rather than 
that you should suffer. Listen to me, : M. Levrault, and be- 
lieve in my devotedness. Instead of seeking the alliance of 
an aristocrat, who would only draw down upon your head 
the vengeance of the people, marry your daughter to an ex- 
perienced republican, who will know how to protect both your 
life and your fortune.^^ 

At the proposal of marrying his daughter to a republi- 
can, M. Levrault burst into a loud laugh, and clapped his 
hands with amusement at the idea. 

You are mad, my dear fellow,’’ said ho at last to Jolibois 
who was a little disconcerted ; the people, I assure you are 
contented and do not want any more revolutions. I am as- 
tonished that a man of your sense should entertain such false 
political notions. I advise you to subscribe to ray news- 
paper.” 

In vain did Jolibois return to the assault. M. Levrault 
either could not or would not comprehend his representa- 
tions, which had about as much effect upon him, as a bullet 
on the hide of a rhinoceros. The head clerk retired in a 
frenzy of rage and despair. At a turn of the road, about 
two gunshots from the gate, Jolibois fell in with the Vi- 
comte, who had been skulking along the hedgerows, not for 
the purpose of catching butterflies, but to brush up the re- 
collections of his youth in the shape of some tender speeches 
through which he hoped to bo able to melt Laura’s ob- 
durate heart. Having assured himself of the good effects he 
would thereby produce, he had mended his pace, when Jo- 
libois arrested his progress. 

Well, Jolibois ! what news?” Asked he anxiously. 

'^Hurrah! Sound loud the trumpets!” exclaimed the 
notary brandishing his whip cxultingly ; call around you 
all the artificers of Brittany to raise your ancient towers ! 
Let the ^>ld stbnes of your castle leap at the jingling of M. 
Levrault’s crowns, like the walls of Thebes at the sound of 
Amphion’s lyre 1 Let the blazonry of your house be res- 
tored I Let Galaor mount the highest battlements and un- 
fold the banner of Montflanquin 1 Let the Baudouins and 
Lusignans shake in their winding sheets ! You have won the 
day, Vicomte ! You have only to shew yourself and all M. 
Levrault’s millions are your own !” 
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Say ours exclaimed the Vicomtc in an ecstasy of joy 
?vnd gratitude which he was unable to control. Ours be 
the millions/' added he, cutting a caper on the highway, 

and may the greedy old Marchioness die of vexation. Jo- 
libois, how did matters go at the interview, and did you 
lind it difficult to smooth the business?" 

I must not conceal from you, M, le Vicomte, that when 
1 first arrived, I found your character had been considerably 
damaged. Your truth and honour were much doubted ; but 
when I spoke in your behalf, matters took quite another 
turn. The La llochclandicrs arc a hundred feet below 
ground, and you higher than ever. Without vanit}’^, M. Le 
V^icornte, I think I may say, I have done you a good turn 
this time.” 

‘‘ (jcnorous Jolibois ! Noble friend !" exclaimed the chi- 
valrous Gaspard, who at that very moment, was thinking of 
some means by which he could ovcr-rcach his creditors ; 

now I sliall be able to repay your debt." 

M. Ic A icomte, you have more serious work on hand 
at present. Never mind my debt, but only remember udiat 
is due to the memory of your ancestors," replied the mag- 
nanimous Jolibois ; who w«as thinking all the time of the pu- 
nishment he was dealing out for the series of deceptions 
wdiich had lately been practised. 

All well !" said the Vicomtc, his green eyes sparkling 
with delight ; arc th(3 crowns really within our reach, Joli- 
bois? May wc not yet lose them ?" 

They arc as good as in your pockets. Monsieur. The 
inagiiificciit dowry of eighteen hundred thousand francs, that 
the old manufacturer is going to give his daughter, may be said 
to be yours already." 

‘' Eighteen hundred thousand francs !" exclaimed Gaspard 
staring as if the heavens had opened over his head. 

“ Neither more nor less, M. Ic Vicomte ; and moreover 
you are to get a hundred tboiisaiid down, for expenses of 
setting up, which will be paid you when the contract is sign- 
ed. So you see your friends have not thought^ any thing too 
much for one of your importance in the world." 

“Excellent, worthy M. Levrault !" said Gaspard; “don't 
you think we spoke a little too lightly of him last night ? For 
my part, Jolibois,^ shall not blush for my father-in-law. 
When my halls are opened to my friends, I care not wdiat peo- 
ple may say, but I am fully determined M. Lcvraiilt shall 
be sometimes seen there." 

“Bravo, M, Ic Vicomte, be u]) and doing" added Jolibois 
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you arc now safely out of the mud anil firm on your 
scat again. Evil days have passed away, aud your star is 
once more on the ascendant. You arc iioav about to lead the 
life so well suited to your tastes, your rank, and your inclin- 
ations. A baronial estate in Brittany ! A hotel in Paris ! A 

stud of fine horses ! A box at the Opera ! 

Yes,” said the Vicomte with an air of resignation ; ‘‘in 
summer I think I shall travel about, aud spend some time at 
the different watering places.’^ 

It will be my glory,^' replied Jolibois have assisted 
in the happy Avork of realizing your dreams. My children, if 
ever I have any, Aviil know that their father contributed to 
the greatness of your name, and assisted to revenge you on 
the outrages of fickle fortune.'’ 

Allow me to hope, my dear Jolibois, that I shall some- 
times see you either at Paris or in the country.’^ 

“You are too good, M. leVicomtc; but you arc losing 
precious time. M. LevTault is impatient to embrace you as 
a son, for it is thus he designates you — not as a son-iri-laAV, 
says he, but as a well bclo\'’cd son.’* 

Have I not always told you that he is the best of men,*^ 
exclaimed Gaspard earnestly; “he certainly may liaA^c some 
faults, but Avhat a soul ! Avliat a heart !” 

“ A golden heart, M. le Vicomte ! Off with you then to 
La Trelade where opulence aAvaits you — but remember you arc 
not yet absolved from acting, at tlic feet of tlvc little. . . . 

“ Say Mile. Levrault, my dear Jolibois, Mile. Levrault.’^ — 
“At the feet of Mile. Levrault,’’ rejoined Jolibois with 
deference ; “ the little scene Ave went over last night. Be 
impassioned, M. le Vicomte, aud as irresistible as you can. 
Mile. Levrault wishes to inspire a violent passion, and 1 am 
sure you ought to be able to give her that satisfaction. If 
in King Henry’s days Paris Avas worth a mass, surely eighteen 
hundred thousand francs are avcU worth a declaration of 
love.” 

“ I thank you for your good counsel, M. Jolibois,” answer- 
ed the Vicomie, who felt his dignity rise with his fortunes ; 
““the path you have so kindly chalked out for me is not be- 
yond my powers. If I must be impassioned aud irresistible, 
I can be so naturally without any effort. My days for love 
are not yet quite over, and I do not see wdiy Mile. Levrault 
may not be loved for her grace and fine eyes alone, if for 
nothing else. Adieu then, my dear fellow,” added he, giv- 
ing him tw^o fingers of Ids right hand to shake ; “ I shall 
never forget all you have done for me.” 
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At these words, mastering with difficulty his inclination to 
cut anotlicr caper, Gaspard gravely pursued his way * but 
had he turned round, and seen the glance Jolibois, wlio 
remained standing at the same place, cast upon him, our 
friend Gaspard would not have felt so much elated. 

CHAP. IX. 

After the departure of Jolibois, Levraiiit entered tlic 
drawingroom, where Laura, who knew that the notary was 
in the house, and had just returned from a walk, wuis seated. 
M. Levrault informed her of the visit he had received, and 
after a short pause added : 

After all, this Yicomte of yours is no great things. I 
only wonder liow in the w'orld Ave could have admitted him 
to our intimacy. 

“ »So, Papa, 1 see you are at last of my opinion.^^ 

That is to say,’* r(*plied M. Jjevrault ; that you now 
])articipate in Avhat liavc been my secret sentiments for a 
long time past. Do you not remember Avhat I said of him 
tlie day after wc arrived at La Trelade ? I certainly had not 
seen him then, but something whispered to me that this 
Montflanquin was a good-for-nothing felloAV.’* 

“ I have not forgotten it,’* said Laura ; but 1 also rc- 
iiiornber that your sympathies were excited in his favour the 
moment you saw him.” 

]\Iy sympathies !” exclaimed the father; I can assure 
you that your ape of a Gaspard never had any of mine. 
Everything in liis manners and appearance displeased me, 
nor did his eager assiduities ever deceive me for a moment. 
I rememlier very well once saying to myself: This is a sly 
young fellow, wlio knows Avell enough on which side )iis 
bread is buttered.” 

And yet,” added Laura, who could not help laughing; 
you received him as a guest, you flattered him, and swore 
he should be your son-iii-laAv,” 

Of course I did ; but that was because I ss>w you were 
ill love with him, and were determined to have him at any 
price. To please you, I pretended to be delighted with him, 
and did not allow myself even to suspect him, I often said 
to myself ; ^ I sec clearly he is only after my money ;* and 
yet for your sake I tried to think him a good man. I often 
wondered at your being in love with such an ugly scarc-eroAv, 
but thought it as well not to say anything. Indeed np to the 
very last, I tried to like him for your sake ; but ^after long 
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and serious reflection, I have come to the conclusion that he 
is a rogue and a cheat, and anything but a desirable friend.’^ 

If you abuse him at that rate,’* said the young lady 
laugliing, I must take up the cudgels in his defence.’* 

“ I suppose you mean to persuade me,** said M. Levrault 
" that he refused Court favors, and that he threw himself 
into the water to save Mile, dc Chantcplure. Nonsense ! 
If he ever shewed himself at the Tuileries at all, it is pretty 
well known how he was received there, and as for Fernande, 
1 doubt if such a person ever existed. Do not say anotlier 
word to me about Gaspard, or tell me you love and adore 
him, and will marry no one else. An end to all this stuff/’ 
“ But, Papa 

I want to hoar nothing more. I forbid you to mention 
his name again in my presence. Tlie wretch ! to dare to 
attempt to deceive me / When I think that my own daugh- 
ter could love such a man, a mere juggler and impostor, 
the blood of the Levraults boils in my veins.** 

But, Papa, pray pardon 

No pardon !** exclaimed the excited clotli-merchant ; 
I only regret that my industrial occupations prevented 
me from practising the use of arms. Instead of a peace- 
ful artisan, would that I had been a soldier ! Ah ! were 
Timoleon only here, he would at once revenge the outraged 
feelings of his sister and father. Let him come now ; I 
say, let Gaspard come now ! I will tear off his mask, and 
throw it in his face ! the coward I he would soon see what 
an offended Levrault is made of.*’ 

“ Here is the Vicomte,’* said Laura who had raised the 
window blind, and saw Gaspard’s face between the bars of 
the gate. 

Impossible !** said M. Levrault. 

Look, do you not sec him?’* asked Laura drawing 
aside the curtain. 

He is as ugly as an owl,” said M. Levrault ; “liow is 
it possible any one could have thought him good-looking ? 
Now just take notice, dear Laura, with what freezing polite- 
ness I shall receive him.** 

If you have no objections, Papa, I shall receive M. Gas- 
pard alone. I think after what has passed it is as well that 
you should not see him face to face again. Leave us alom;, 
and trust to my giving him the reception he deserves.** 

You are right, Laura ; I might commit myself by some 
angry word or gesture. Yes, it is as well that I should not 
see him again.” 
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M. Levrault was not sorry to make his escape, and leave 
to his daughter the task of i)uttiiig an end to the whole 
business. While he disappeared by a door leading into the 
garden, Gaspard was introduced by an opposite entrance. 

Gaspard’s approach was one of the most dramatic scenes 
ever witnessed. He made one bound from the door to the 
chair on which Laura was seated, and, throwing liimsclf on 
his knees at her feet, buried his face in his hands, as if 
overwhelmed with grief and despair. So quickly and sud- 
denly was this done that it seemed the work of enchantment. 
Laurfi, who had not stirred, played carelessly with licr Chi- 
nese fan, and looked as composedly at Gaspard, as if he had 
been a pet cat or dog. 

Alas ! alas ! it is too truc,’^ said tlie Vicomte at last in 
a faint voice ; “ I did all I could devise, and all I could 
think of to keep yon away from La Kochclandicr. Nothing 
that stratagem could invent, or falseliood suggest was omit- 
ted. Kill me with yoiu’ anger, hut spare me your contempt, 
for I loved and was jealous. A child at the dawn of life, 
a frcsli and limpid stream, whicli has reflected nought but 
tlie azure of a morning sky, a flower of innocence, grace and 
beauty, a bud still bathed in the dews of morning ! what 
knowest tliou of the burning beat of a rnid-day sun ? Little 
can you imagine the havoc created by love, in a heart already 
soared by afliietioii. Some there arc Avith whom love is but a 
limpid stream, running clear and noiseless beneath a carpet 
of moss. There arc others alas ! Avitli whom love is an 
impetuous torrent, overwhelming in its progress, and mark- 
ing its course by devastation. Yes, I have deceived you. 
I have worked upon your credulity. I watched like a spy 
over all your stc[)s and all your actions. I, even I, the Vi- 
comte dc Moiitflanquin, stooped to falsehood to win your 
love. T was jealous of the air you breathed, of the zephyrs 
Avliich fondly kissed your cheek, of the grass you trod upon, 
of the roses that touched your lips. I would have conceal- 
ed you from the gaze of the Avorld, built around you a Avail 
of protection, and haA’^c buried you in my heart lys a miser his 
treasures. Pity, but do not scorn me — I loved and w^as jcalons.^^ 

Here Gaspiird stopped, and raised bis eyes to see the 
effect his fine speech had produced on Mile. Levrault. She 
continued however ^ play with her fan, opened and shut it 
over and over again, cxainined the beauty of its workmanship 
and brilliancy of its coloring, without seeming to have heard 
a syllable of what bad been said to her. 

Gaspard was quite taken aback*. 
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I am listening to yoii/^ said tlic young girl at last. These 
words were pronounced in a tone so soft and melodious, that 
our friend Gaspard felt quite re-assured. 

Although still young, continued he ; I long ago 
thought that all tender feelings in me were dead. Meeting 
with a heavy affliction at the age of twenty, I had bid adieu 
to the smiling visions of the morning of life. My lieart 
was a heap of ashes, and nothing remained for me but the 
grave, when you blessed my sight. Thrice happy day, when 
you descended upon the earth to heal my wounds and a- 
waken me to life. In seeing you I became born again, and, 
like Lazarus, raised my unbound hands to hcaveu.^^ 

Continue, M. Ic Vicomte,” said Laura. 

I saw and loved you. I had sworn at the feet of my 
dying Feniande to bury my heart in her grave, and only 
to live in remombrauce of her. I saw you and was faitJi- 
Icss. Ah ! with what fear was I seized when I discovered 
that I was not yet dead to all that makes life happy. That 
I was still young. That I could love. That I did love. Oh ! 
heavenly being, what remorse, what tears you have cost 
me ! 1 would have run from you, but an irresistible power 

always drew me back. How often, returning home in the 
evenings, by dark and lonely paths to the castle of my fa- 
thers, have I fancied I saw Mile, de Cliantepluiv/s figure in 
the depth of the shade. How often have I heard her accusing 
voice sighing in the breeze. And yet instead of being angry 
she should have rejoiced, for arc you not her living image, 
and do I not adore her in you ? No ! I have not been 
faithless, for Fernandc lives, and I am at her feet. It is 
her beauty that I contemplate, and her hand that T 
touch. Oh ! beloved of my soul ! I believed you were dead ; 
but you live. You have returned to me younger, more ra- 
diant, more beautiful than ever. Look at me — speak to me 
as in former days — You are silent. Have you ceased to 
love me? Arc you no longer my Fernando ? Am I no long- 
er your Gaspard T* 

“ M. le Vieomte,^’ replied Laura in her sweetest tones, 
and quietly disengaging her hand from Montflanquin’s ar- 
dent grasp; I cannot say you are indifferent to me. In- 
deed, I may say I feel honored in receiving the homtige of a 
heart like yours. I confess I was in liopes that the Fates had 
consented to unite us, and if so, 1 should have been proud 
to bear your name. As it is however, M. Ic Vicomte, it 
would appear that it is Mile, dc Chantcpiurc you adore in 
my person. Now I never can consent to be nothing to my 
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husband but the image or resemblance of another/^ 

Saying these words Laura took up her bonnet, gloves and 
parasol, and left the room without once looking at Gaspard, 
who still remained kneeling in the .same place. 

Gaspard was no fool. He felt all was lost, and repressing 
Avith diilicnlty, the growl of an enraged tiger, put on his hat 
and walked out of the house. In crossing the court, he re- 
called to mind tlm account Jolibois had given him of M. 
LovTault^s favorable dispositions, and uiiAvilling to forego bis 
chance of making M. Levrault’s money liis own, he Avas 
about to make another attempt, Avhen a stentorian voice was 
heard from one of the upper Avindows A’ociferatiiig : 

Germain, order the carriage ; avc arc going to the castle 
of La llochclaiidicr.'^ 

Tlie Vicorntc looked up, and saw M. Lcvrault in his casli- 
mere dressing-gown, stroking his chin, and looking Avhicli 
way tlie Aviiid blew', as if perfectly indifTerent wlicre Mont- 
tlanquin Avent, or Avhat he did. 

Gaspard opened the gate and slunk aw'ay like a thief. 

Wliat in the world, tliought be, “ can have liappcncd 
at La Treladc since Jolibois ic(‘t it T’ The question puzzled 
him, for it never entered into liis head that Jolibois bad been 
’making a I’ooi of liim. 

He felt that all Avas now over, but Gas})ar(l was not the 
man to waste bis time in useless regrets, ’flianks to the 
hundred crow ns he liad Avon from Jolibois, he had the means 
of going to i^iris. Paris \ he exulted in the name like an 
exile at the mention of his beloved country. 

As be approached his miserable dwelling, lie saw three 
inciu si'ated ou bis door step, as coolly as if they bad taken 
bis bouse for a tavern, ami a convoyaueo in Avaitiug at the 
foot of the bill. Gaspard advanced boldly, Avon dering A\dio 
these strangers could be. At bis approach all three rose up. 

“ [ ]M-esiime i am aildressing the Vieomte Gaspard de 
Moiitflan([iiiii,” asked the ugliest and least dirty of the 
party. 

Yes, AY hat do you AvantV’' 

This letter will explain Avhat brings us Ikut.'* 

(Jaspard broke the seal and read as follows; 

“ M. le Vieomte, 

I caiiiu)t (piit. (.’lisson »ml leiiirn to Nantes, uitliout giviui^ yon anotlu r 
proof of tin; interest I taUe in you. Our game of cards was not the only 
exciting event during the night T passed nmler yonr roof. The iiiniiiou.N 
sounds which prevented me iVoiu sleeping, made me tremble for your 
safety. I cannot allow the last heir of a noble house to live in a habit a- 
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hon which may any day tuiiihU* upon his head. Accept then oi the 
offer 1 now make you of a lod«;iiig where you may slcei» in peace, although 
ihc equinoctial gales are Idowing around you. 

[ have the lionor of repeating my assuranees of eternal regard for you 
and yours,” 

JOLIBOIS. 

“ What does this mean said Gaspard trembling like an 
aspen leaf. 

M. Ic Vicomte,’^ said the bailiff (for, alas ! he was none 
other) drawing from liis greasy pocket, a Avrit bearing the seal 
of the fiscal ; 1 am charged by M. Jolibois to serve you 

Avith this writ, Avliich commands you to repay him the money 
vou ow^e him, on pain of being seized and incarcerated, ac- 
cording to the terms of the law. All is according to rule. 
Here is the Avrit. The judgment is complete, and the arrest 
imperative. Are yon ready to pay into my liamls the sum of 
150,000 francs, the amount due 

“ Ah ! traitorous Jolibois ! perfidious scoundrel cried 
Gaspard, crushing Avith a convulsed hand the vile notary^s 
letter. 

Then addressing liirnsclf to his page, Avho scorned to take 
great interest in Avhat was passing : 

Galaor,” said ho carelessly; have w^e 150,000 francs 
ill the house 

I shall go and see, M. Lc Yieomte,^^ replied tlui boy. 

The Vicornte for a moment meditated resistance or es- 
cape ; but on reconsideration tbouglit it as avcII to submit. 

A fcAV moments after, Galaor returned. 

“ !M. Lc Vicornte, avc have the money, all but a few mil- 
lions of crowns. 

‘‘ Adieu then, Galaor, till better times,'’ said Gaspard sor- 
rowfully ; “ I leave you in charge of the castle of my ances- 
tors.” 

Ill less than a quarter of an hour, the last scion of a no- 
ble house was on liis Avay to Nantes, (juictly scatiul between 
a couple ot bailiffs, Avliile Galaor, alter waving an adieu, 
stood on the thrcsliold of the castle, tearing his hair and 
crying. ^ 

My wages ! my wages ! my Avages 
CHAP. X. 

In spite of all attempts to carry oil' bis disappointment 
with a cheerful exterior, M. Lcvrault was in reiility the most 
miserable of human beings. lie was no longer the great 
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inanufjicturcr of Friiucc, proud of liis wealth and full of liis 
own importance, hut once more tlie crestfallen and discom- 
hted elothscllcr of tlic Hue dcs Bourdonnais, with every 
hope of sidvjuicoraciit, crushed forever. Brittany ho looked 
upon as no hotter than a den of thieves, and La llochelan- 
dicr as the centre of legitimist intrigues and conspiracies, to 
he c(pially distrusted and avoided. His calling for the car- 
riage to go to La llocludandicr, was only intciidcd as a part- 
ing insult to Ciaspard, to make his expulsion the more gall- 
ing. lie hated and detested the Marchioness and her son 
from the bottom of his heart, for he could not help attribut- 
ing to them, the first disturbance of his peace and happiness. 
But for them, (iaspard would have remained in his eye, the 
nio(I(d of heroes and the mirror of chivalry, and he could ne- 
ver forgive them for destroying the illusion. With bitterness 
did lu; remember the parting words of the notary ; ‘‘ you 
have been thrown out of the frving-juin, onlv to fall into tlie 
fire.’’ 

While M. Levrault was daily sinking beneath the weight 
of his miseries and disappointments, Laura w as iu the enjoy- 
ment of the liiglicst spirits, and full of the brightest hopes 
and anticipations. She had seen neither Gaston nor his mo- 
ther since the (lay of her visit to La Boehclaiulier, and al- 
though the conduct of the former, had been anything but 
eneouragliig on that occasion, her sagacity had led lier to 
SCO lit a glanc(N the advantages of her position, and calculate 
the nrsult with certainty. Although ]deased and liattered by the 
att( ntion of the old hUrh/uaitte^ she rightly judged, that they 
were called forth more on acxamnt of lier wa^alth, than her 
bf’auty, and liad for their ulterior object, Iier union with 
Gaston. As for her father^s wishes on the subject, they did 
not give her the least concern, knowing that slu; could l)cnd 
him to h(T w ill, whenever she ])leased, and tliat he could not for 
a moment withstand the llattcring speeches of the old Mar- 
chion(‘ss. lu this manner six weeks liad elapsed since^ the 
expulsion of the V'icomte, and already the star of the La Ro- 
clu^Iandiers w^as on the ascendant at La Trelade.^ 

It may easily be conceived that an obstinate old mule like 
M. Tievrault, could not be brought to make advances towards 
intimac'y at La Bochclamlici , w ithout a liberal application 
of whip and spur, and Laura knew w-ellcMiough iu wliat wny to 
admiiiistcr them. Why should he care about tlic political opi- 
nions of the Marchioness and her son ? Did he not know 
w^cdl enoiigli b(>fore lie left Pari.s, that Brittany had always 
been a nest of legitimists, and what matter if it were ? Sure- 
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Jy every one they met was not to turn out like Gaspare! 
where then was the harm of payiii" a little attention to the 
La Rochelandiers ? M. Levraiilt had made himself the talk 
of the country by his intiuiacy with the gambling Viconite, 
and now was the time to dispel the eloiid, and shew that a 
Levrault was a fit associate for the highest order of aristo- 
cracy. They must pay one visit to La Rochelandier, if only 
to shew that they were not ill-bred people ; and M. Jjevrault at 
last consented, hoping that nothing else would bo required of 
him ; but both Ijaura and the Marchioness had decided other- 
wise. How could tlie unfortunate man withstand the wishes 
of these two ladies, who fully understood each othcr^s motives, 
and w^orked tacitly towards the same end. An intimate 
friendship soon arose between the two families, and at the 
end of the said six weeks, it would have been as dillicult, for 
Laocoon to disengage himself from the folds of the serpents, 
as for ]M. Levrault to emancipate himself from the wiles of 
the ^larchioness. 

At first ]\1. licvranlt w’as carefully on his guard. As a 
burned child dreads the fire, so did tlic old millionaire, who 
had been already burnt to the bone, hesitate before ho en- 
countered a fresh danger. But. when he saw'* the Jlarehio- 
ncss for the first time ascend the staircase of La Trelado, 
with inajostic steps, himself ushering the way ; when he saw 
lier enter his hall, with raised head and bland smile, lie could 
not repress a feeling of pride and exultation. . lie lancied he 
beheld nothing less than a queen, and had he been better 
r.cqiuiinted with literature, be. miglit have fancied himself the 
Earl of Jjciee.ster, receiving Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth 
castle. Vainly did attempt to resist the charms of the 
enehan tress. Could this really he the marcliioiiess mention- 
ed by the \'ieomtc, as a proud and insolent woman, a I'oe 
to all innovations, and one who longed for the return feud- 
al times? Far from hi ing an enthusiast of the old regime, 
she had evidently kept pace with the age, honoring trade and 
industry, and speaking of them with deferential respect. 
Without hqrnbling lierself before the new aristocracy, was 
she nol forenuost in recognizing and proclaiming tlieir titles ? 
Could this be the marchioness represented by Jolibois, as a 
very Joafi of Arc of legitimacy, a firebrand of war and civil 
discord, ready to set the wdiolc country in a blaze? True, 
she remained faitliful to the unfortunate family of St. Louis 
in a foreign land. Like a swallow that builds its nest in a 
ruin, her heart was still with the exiles. At the same time, 
she did not attempt to gloss over the faults of the res* 
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toration, nor conceal from lierself the slender chance of their 
ever returning. All she desired was the establishuicnt of 
free and liberal institutions, wliich alone could ])romote the 
happiness and prosperity of France. She held the (jueen in 
great esteem and regard, did not like the king, l)ut res- 
pected him as the clioscii head of the nation. Such was the 
Marchioness of La Rochelaiulier, to the utter amazement 
of M. Levrault, who was above all astonished at the free and 
easy manner he was able to assume towards her. At lirst 
he fancied that she would keep liim at a distance, and talk 
to him about his draper’s shop ; hut, far from that, witliout 
in any way compromising her dignity, she treated liim 
with marked friendship. M. Levrault already breathed the 
perfumes of courtly atmosphere; he was not the rose ex- 
actly, hut he lived near it. 

V 9 

La Trelado soon assumed a new appearance. Life and 
joy once more ])rcvailed, w'h(‘rc Gaspard liad lel’t desola- 
tion and solitude. Laura exulted iu secret, and M. Lev- 
rault, who had recovered all his nerve and (niergy with his 
imj)ortaiiC(', became as active minded as ever. If he ever 
thought of M. Jolibois’ fearful predictions, it wt.s only to 
laugh at them. How could lie Jiave any doubts oj’ the 
stability of the throne of July, when the jMarcliioncss her- 
self had none ? A little reflection and observation led him 
to guess, that the notary himself liad only been making an 
attempt oil Ids money, and he chuckled with delight at the 
feelings of disajipointmciit with Avhich Jolibois must have 
returned to Nantes. Once roused from his melancholy mood, 
M. Levrault became brighter than ever. To please the Mar- 
chioness, he set no bounds to his prodigality and inagidfi- 
cenec, and to nsc a nautical ])hraso ^ hoisted all sail.’ 

Jhit notwithstanding all these appearances, our great ma- 
nufacturer w'as far from being happy and contented. A son- 
in-law was still Avanted, and Gaston had not, in this respect, 
taken Gaspard’s place. M. Levraidt knew Avell enough 
that an alliance Avith the legitimist party, w^ould do 
him no good. In vain did Laura talk to liijn about the 
return of Henry and the honour and glory of being re- 
ceived by the duchesses of the Faubourg Saint Germain ; 
M. Levrault remained deaf to all lier representations. He 
did not care for th(j^ coteries of the noble Faubourg, and 
felt that lie had no miancc of flourishing, save in the rays of 
the sun of the bourgeoisie. Besides, tluu’c Avas nothing 
promising in tlie demeanour of the young Marquis. If Gas- 
ton rcallv had an eve to the old tradesman’s millions, he cer- 
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lainly did not seem disposed to stoop to pick them np. Too 
])roud himself to undertake the assault, he left to his mother 
the task of eonducting the siej^e, deternuiied not to enter the 
fortress, till the j^ates uorc open to receive him. Although 
a strictly honorable man, he had nothing imaginative or 
poetical in his nature, to detach him entirely from worldly 
considerations. Although still young, he had already tasted 
some of the pleasures of life, for all the days of his youth 
had not been passed in the castle of his forefathers. Altliough 
far from ricli, lie had spent some time in Paris, in an elegant, 
dissipated, yet honorable soeiety, where he had been cordially 
received and welcomed for his noble spirit and handsome 
a])pearancc. After some years, finding that his patirnoriy 
would not allow liim to remain longer in these golden regi- 
ons, precluded by birtli from earning his own bread, and too 
noble to adopt tlie life of a Alonllancpiin, he had retired to 
the ruined castle of his ancestors, wlierc his mother and he 
were actually dying of melauclioly and ennui, when tlic Lev- 
raults made their appearance at La Trelade. Notliing was 
talked of all over the country, but the folly and riches of 
the great manufacturer, and tlie unfortunate Marchioness, 
whose pride was somewhat subdued by poverty, now thought 
of a wealthy match for her son, whicli would mend the for- 
tunes of the house, and enable them to wait with patien(.*c 
for the ro-cstablishmciit of legitimacy. Mile. Lcvranlt ap- 
peared at the castle of La Ilocheiandicr, like the olive branch 
announcing the subsiding of the deluge. The ]\Iarchioncss, 
who was well acquainted witli the neighbourhood, knew at 
once, that the young and gentle amazon, who a])peared in the 
courtyard of the castle, could be none other than the daugli- 
cr of the old tradesman. The remainder may be guessed. 
Gaston at first revolted at the idea of marrying Mile. Lev- 
rault, then hesitated, and at last submitted, for his fre picut 
visits at Ijr Trelade, did not fail to excite his appetite for 
riches. He was not much taken Avith Laura ; at the same 
time it is not a difficult matter for a man, however noble- 
minded, to yiarry, even tliough lie does not love, a young 
girl possessed of such a handsome fortune. He cared not 
Avhat Mile. Levranlt’s sentiments were towards him, for if 
she married him for his title, why should he not marry lun* 
for her money ? 

The siege had already lasted for ti couple of months, Imt the 
millions had not yet surrendered, so the Marchioness determin - 
ed to bring matters to a point, and to commence the attack 
without further delay. She had completely the upper hand of 
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M. Levrault, having studied all his weak points, and having 
liad her observations confirmed, by certain confidential com- 
munications with Laura, who had charitably given over the 
keys of the castle, in the hope of benefiting by the Marchio- 
ness^ success. 

Accordingly, one day, after she had dined at La Trcladc*, 
tlic Marchioness took hold of the old Aniphitryon^s arm, and 
under the pretence of taking :iii evening stroll, led him into 
the park. On this occasion Gaston had not accompanied his 
mother, and Laura had retired to her room, sliglitly indis- 
posed. The evening was bc^aiitiful, the air mild, and gently 
perfumed l)y the first approach of autumnal decay ; but none 
of tliese matters occupied the thoughts of the Marchioness 
or M. Levrault. Wliilc diseoursiiig, they reached a path- 
way beautifully shaded by trees, which formed a graceful arch 
over-head. ever did the arm of the lady rest more tend- 
(lerly on that of the gentleman, and never were the tones of 
her voice so soft and melodious. She spoke of tlui wcaj in(?ss 
of solitude, and the delights of congenial society ; how the 
aspect of lier life had been changed and enlivened, since his 
fair young daughter liad descended like a dove, to cheer 
her loneliness. In wdiat enchanted atmosphere, in what 
lu’iglit region of Idiss, Avas this rosebud of beauty destined 
to bloom ? Then sadly reverting to her own situation, she 
asked, what would become of her, if M. Levrault, on leaving 
La Trelade did not decide upon settling in Brittany ? The 
very thought of such a thing made her sick at heart, for he 
aiul his daughter had made this the second spring time of 
her life. Listening to all these fine speeches, like the crow 
in the faille, with the piece of cheese in his mouth, ^I. Ijcv- 
rault fancied himself the very phciniix of all entertainers 
wlio had ever appeared in Brittany, and replied by a variety 
of polite gestures and gallant s])eeches, which the Marchion- 
ess did not fail to comincnd. 'I'o devote one’s attention to 
fooLs is the surest way to Hatter them. At last after conversing 
ill this coriiplimeiitary strain for some time, the Marchioness 
said in a tone of affected solicitude, that at a tipie when the 
houri/eoisie reigned supreme, and intelligence might aspire to 
anything, she was surprised that a man of M. Levraiilt’s 
worth and station, had nut the ambition to take up a posi- 
tion better suited to^is abilities. She could not undorstaud 
how, with so much e\perioiiec in business, and possessing 
so many eminent (jualitics, he could resign himself to in- 
activity and obscurity ; wdiile a host of otlicrs, not to he 
compared to him in talent, occupied the highest places. It 
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was all very well to raise himself to opulence on the wings of 
his own genius ; nothing could be more praiseworthy, more 
lawful, or more glorious : but for a soul such as his, money 
was only an instrument for higher purposes. It was only 
for the vulgar to look upon it as the end of all human des- 
tiny. These words were not uttered to inattentive cars. 
Encouraged by the interest his companion took in his affairs, 
M. Lcvrault opened the springs of his heart, and allowed all 
the secret wishes of his soul, to flow out in abundant streams. 
Carried along by the current, he made a most unreserved 
confession, of all the hopes and aspirations, tvhich had led 
him to Brittany, and the bitter disappointment lie bad ex- 
perienced. The Marchioness seemed to dwell with deep at- 
tention, oil every word which fell from liis lips. Erom time 
to time, as if by an irresistible sympathetic movement, her 
fair white liand, rested for a moment on the shoulder of the 
cloth merchant, who, in the intoxication of his vanity, as- 
sumed the air of a conqueror, and asked himself, what liis 
dear departed wife w'ould say, if she only saw what was go- 
ing on in the park of La Trelade. When he had iinished 
the recital of his misfortunes, the Marchioness remained 
silent, and appeared to meditate profoundly on all she had 
just heard. 

My good friend,’^ said she at last seriously : I quite 
understand your object in coming to Brittany, nor am I sur- 
prised at your ambition, for 1 know not any bouse, which 
would not open its doors to welcome you, and be proud to 
receive under its roof, that angel of a daughter, heaven has 
given you. But I must say I do not understand how, set- 
ting aside the morals of the Yicoratc de Montllanqiiin, you 
should devote your attention, to the adherents of the now 
Court, instead of tendering your loyal hand, to that chivalrous 
aristocracy, whose honour is untainted, and who still remain 
true and faithful to their riiintKl causc.^^ 

At these words M. Levrault pricked up his cars, for he had 
liot forgotten M. Jolibois’ warnings. What could the Mar- 
chioness me/iu y Devoted body and soul to the throne of 
July, under the shadow of whicli, he hojicd to increase and 
prosper, the manufacturer liad no idea of placing his millions 
at the disposal of legitimacy. He therefore prudently deter- 
mined to be on Ids guard. 

Madame la Manpdse,’’ replied he Ijcsitatingly 5 1 do 
not quite understand ” 

We shall soon understand each other very well,^^ said the 
Afarchioncss in a tone of gentle authority : “ for two months 
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prist, I have observed and studied you. None of the great ques- 
tions which agitato modern society, are indifiorout to you. You 
have within you, the clciucutsof a great statesman. Can you 
deelan?, that you arc prompted only hy selfish motives, in 
your desire to ally yourself with an aristocratic family? No, 
my worthy good friend, your real wish was, to unite the two 
classes, Avhieh have been already too long diiided ! YouMish- 
ed, to consummate the union of tlic nobility Avith the boiii - 
gcoisic'.” 

That is true, I must confess,*^ said ]M. Levrault witli 
modest assurance. 

Well then, in order to attain your end, do yon 
1 hi Ilk yon were riglit, in turning your attention t«) the 
nobility, Avho are already attached to the present dynasty ■ 
(\ni you not see, tlnit such aii alliance Avill he of no use to 
you ? Do you not tliink, that insteail of plaiiliiig yonr 
standard on a fortress alreatly reduced, you sinnild devote 
your attrition to the liostile aristocracy, 1 Iima'c been allu- 
<liiig to ? 'riicre is still time for you to do so. What a glo 
rious thing it Avould be, lor you to draw some Achilles from 
Ills tent, to restore tlio lustn^ of some house Avhicli threatens 
to h'ave a A’oid in liistory, and to rekindle in tlie firmament of 
h''rance, some star Avliich is supposed to have disa[)])eared for 
t:ver. As regards your personal ambition 

Y(‘s — as regards my personal ambition, .Mine. la Alar- 
i|uis(;?’’ asked ]M. Levrault, already half fascinati'd by tlu‘ 
cliannirig ]'<rospcct opening to his vIcav. 

What I can you bo blind L) tlie advantages oi such an 
alliance ? Do you not that in so doing you will seenro 
vour political inllnenee ? Notliing can be moie obxi.ms. 
You enlist your son-in-law muler your own l^aniier ; vam at- 
tach him to your own cause. This ilone, evuild the new 
(k)urt refuse you anything you askeil 

“ Hut, Yrme. la Marquisi\ the aristocra(‘y you mention, ai\j 
too olistinati' ( ver to think of teinlering tin ir alh'glance to 
the governnuMit of 1830. If thevhavt; liecm faitlifu! hitherto, 
they Avill still remain so, nor am I the person ll*lvely to make 
them changi^ tlu'ir creed.” 

My good friend,” said the Alarehioness smiling : ‘‘ no- 
thing can be more unbearable tlian ennui. It never fails 
at last to subdue iflie most oliduratc hearts. Tor tA\cn- 
ty long years, we have endured day by day, the same 
mr)uot<mons cxistmicc. Solitude may be very well for 
a tinu’, but one soon begins to sigh for society. I ti ll 
it to you as a secret, ncw.r to bo divulged. ,Ewii Ave 
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live tired of solitude, and our iidelity begins to waver.^' 
Bravo !” exclaimed M. Lcvrault cuthusiastically, and 
trembling with hope ; if so, why do you not openly sepa- 
rate yourself from a cause so hopeless, and one with which I 
liave no sympathy V Mine, la Marquise, one so young and 
beautiful as you, must not be buried alive as in a touilj. 
Why do you not go to theTuileries V I am sure you would 
be received there with open arms.- * 

No, my friend, no,” replied Mine, do la Iloehclandicr 
sorrowfully ; “ I have been too often to the Tuilerics, ever to 

think of going there again. . Ojie day perhaps No ! 1 

am resolved. My day is over. I have nothing more to liope 
on earth. Gaston may present himself at the new Court 
Avitliont his mother.” 

What do I licar V M. (jraston, your son 

Ves, I do not wish to ])oison his life with my n^grels and 
aHlietiojis. (tastoii, is young, and has no coniK^ctions with the 
past. Tie lias never known his lawful princes, a.nd all he ean 
remcmlier, is the storm which overthrew the old throne, and 
sent all its doseendants into exile. Gaston is a eliild of tlio 
present age, and lias grown up free aiul unconstrained in the 
atniosplierc of liberal opinions. At college, he sat on the sanni 
bench willi tlic princes of tlui younger branch, and docs not 
conceal tliat he loves them. Since he can join the lurw dynasty 
without disgrace, let him do so, and decide his own fortunes.'' 

'•'Mme. la Marquise,” asked M. Lcvrault, iH^sting ou eacli 
word : do I understand vou to say, that it is tlie deliberate 
intention of M, Gaston your son, to tender his adherence to 
the new dynasty, and that you do not throw any obstacles 
ill the way V 

What can I do 't it pains and alUicts me a little, I must 
confess. But I console myself by saying, that wliatever be 
the standard that waves on tlio Tiiilories, it must at Iea..t ho 
the standard of France ! Do you not think so too ?” 

Yes — I tliink so too,” exclaimed AI. Ijevrault, scarcely 
able to restrain his joy ; and I only admire you the more. 
Would that «!l legitimists were like you ! Wisdom and 
sense How from your lips. The standard of France for ever ! 

1 never read anything belter than that in my newspaper.” 

And yt"* I sometimes hesitate, when I Ibiuk of my son, 
a l.a Ilocticaandiri’, supporting a tlirone, before which liis 
ancestors, uci tin r bowed Iho Iicad, nor lient the knee. I 
often tm :..v that their portraits look down upon me, with scorn 
and roy) tempt.’’ 

Ail iiou'Ciisr, M me. la Manjnisc. In their own day, tln'v 
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were at the head of a powerful ])arty, and now they must let 
M . (laston do as lie pleases. If every one had only done as 
his ancestors did before him, \vhat would the ^vorld have 
been? We slioiild still have been clothed in the skins of 
wild beasts. Man is not like a s(juirrel iu a cage. Improve- 
ment is the order of the day. Railroads have taken the place 
of mail coaches. (Constitutional monarchy has upset divine, 
riglit. Why then slionld you he suriirised, that your sou lias 
political views, dilleiamt from his fore-fathers 

Well then/^ said the Marchioness with resignation ; let 
him act as his conscience tells him. it will be a day of re- 
joicing for the new dynasty, when a La Uochclaildicr tenders 
it his homage and allegiance.^’ 

Let him go,’^ said M. Levrault ; better that he should 
lie doing something there, than staying liere with his hands 
liehind him.’’ 

“ I consent,'’ said the Marchioness sigliing : f vroulii 

not he an ohstaeJe to tire fortunes of my son. Rut, tell me 
tiMily, does the throne of 1880 seem you to h(‘, finnly esta- 
iilished r When a throne of so many years standing, was 
overturned in a day, one cannot but tremble for tlio j)erma- 
nency of a monarchy still iu its cradle. 1 should like (jrastou 
lo have a little patieuee.’' 

“ What need for delay ?” exelaitued M. Levrault; anxious 
to s(!('iiri‘ his suu-iu-law ; of whom is th(‘ moiiarehy of 1880 
till' rejireseiitative ? The Jhmrf/cohhj, Whom do the 
f/rosu' reprc'scut ? The whole nation. llOw then (‘an the 
throne of July he inseemn^ ? I know that tlunv are a lew 
hloekheads, wlio talk idly about the near approach of a re- 
public, but ” 

*SV vepui)lic !” rcplie<l the Marchioness scornfnliy ; ‘‘im. 
possible ! France is (jiiite safe at present ; but if an\ com- 
motion were to lirc'ak out, it eould only tend to the rc-e-jt:i. 
blishment of legitimacy. So (lastoii is safe in his adhesion 
to the new dynasty, and tlie Tuileries will open its iloovs 
Avitli pride to receive a Roehelandior !” 

8’he Marchioness was silent, to give time for lirv last ^\or(ls 
to take due elleet. M. Levrault, also silent, drank in wiili 
dtdight the intoxicating drautrht, which fell, drop hv drop, from 
M me. de la Roehelamlicr’s lips. Tlic world of honours and 
dignities, once more i^penctl to his view, and the road to 
power, 1 (m] smoothly onwanis. What lie had lost by (laspard. 
lie now regained an liuiidredfold. He would take bis son-in- 
law under bis own wing, and on liivi would devolve all tin' 
honour and glory of converting him. The (^ourt wonhl ha\i 
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to settle accounts with him, and he fully resolved to retain 
his advantage with a tight grasp. Tljcy could not expect to 
get a La Roctielandicr for nothing, and he was determined 
to get a good price for his inanpiis. All he now wanted, was 
to bring the Marchioness to consent to a match with the 
Levraults, and the old gentleman’s resources were so numer- 
ous and ingenious, that he did not despair of effecting his 
purpose, and entrapping the Marchioness in his nets. 

“ We have talked enough of Gaston,^’ said IVIme. do la llo- 
ehclandicr ; us return to you and your daughter. What 
>vcr(? wo saying when we so suddenly cliangcd tJie subject V' 

Mine, la Maripiise,’^ replied the cunning Levrault ; you 
w-ere saying, that you did not know a liouso, that would not 
gladlv open its gates to me, and 1)0 proiul to receive niv 
Laura.’* 

Well, ]\r. Levrault r* 

Well ! It’ 1 were someday to remind you of these w'ords, 
and if, taking my daugliter by the hand, 1 waTO to say: 
Mine, la jMarciuise, oiir children love each other, lot them lie 
united 

I slionld say, answered the Marchioness with emo- 
tion : welcome niy children. Blessed he the day wliicli 
gives me such a daughter 1’^ 

‘^And which restores to inc a beloved sou !” exclaimed 
M. Levrault, covering with kisses the soft hand beheld in his. 

Then oviTCOinc by his emotions, he hurst into tears. 

‘‘ What !’* said the aMarcliioncss Avith great interest, ^Miavo 
you liad the misfortune to lose ?** 

Ah yes ! a child so fair and beautiful ! lost ! alas, yes, 
lost ! — Dread till thonglit — It happened at Ihiris — on a fete 
day — There was an cxliibition of fire- works — in the J.Maeo 
do la Concorde — ” 

“ My dear friend,” said the IMarcluoncss, wlio did not 
w:int to licDr more, “do not repiin*, and jiermit not sad 
j eflections, to interfere Avith the happiness of tlie presiujt 
iioni'. You say yourself, that my sou Avill fill the place of 
your lost child.*’ 

A:) hour after this intcrvicAV, the Marchioness returned 
home; and Levrault, entering triumphantly into his 
daughter’s apartment, exclaimed : 

“ Mine, la Marquise, come to your father’s arms 1” 

“ My son,” said Mine, de la llochelandier, as she mot 
Gaston ; “ embrace your mother ! you are the happy OAvner of 
millions !” 
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SUUliESTEl) BY THE DEVICE (A CREST) OF A CROSS BETWEEN 


TWO WINGS. 


(Ml ! that 1 had wini^s like a dove ! 
'J'lieii would I lice away ; 

And be at rest ; 

Witliiii the nest 

From whieh, now, far astray 

A ftThhi llutterer 1 rove. 


Oh for tlic sea-bird’s wing of power 
To breast each Passion’s storm ! 

As calm as light, 

In placid might 

Willi aye unrudled form. 

On, on, to soar from hour to hour 1 

For weakness, strength-— for dnluess, speed f 
Oil ! would that these were mine ! 

So were I blest ! 

Past all unrest, 

foretastes of joy tliviiic 

SliouUl to these failing toils succeed. 

Imjiatieut Soul 1 Vfouhrst tliou be blesi. 

With tlic sea-bird’s calm powei*, 

And the dove’s speed, 

’fowin the meed 

For whieh, mnv, hour by hour, 

’riiou struggle.st, fainting, and art s(mt o]>pi\ ' 

'fake up the Cross ; and it shall lu; 

A stall' of wondrous might ; 

To thy feet, s])eed ; 

Strength, for thy need ; 

And to thine eyes, a light ; — 

Of speed, strength, light, the IMysterx. 

’foil on, W’ith weary feet, sad eyes. 

And often sinking knees ! 

lliimilitv 

Hath wings for thee * 

Stronger than sweep the seas. 

Stoop— and take up tliy Cross !— So, rise. 


Sl'llY.N 
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ON THE GENIUS OF WORUSWOUTH. 

lij/ the Veneruble B. Bailey, D. /X, Arriuleacou of Colmnoo. 

TO Tin: KDITOIl OF THE liEXAKES MAGAZINE. 

SiH, — I hiivc observed with much pleasure that, amoui; 
your literary notices, you have done merited honor to the 
Name and Works of William Wordsworth : and I iissure mysell 
that any tribute, however humble, to the niemory of this 
truly good and great man will be cheerfully received by you. 

The trifles I now send you arc of no other value than as 
they throw the reflected light of admiration and affection upon 
the genius and character of one, to whom the writer owes 
no ordinary debt of mental gratitude, at a time of life when 
the ardor and excitability of youth might, and probably w ould, 
have been injuriously alTectcd by the passionate performances 
of Byron, (who w'as born but four years before myself) and 
his numerous admirers and spurious brood of imitators. And 
I did admire Byron, and yet vividly remember the excite- 
ment produced by the rapid succession of his tales and cantos 
of Cliildc Harold, each after each, like minute guns. But so 
they passed away. The flash and the report, in a very few years, 

To me were dark 
And silent as the moon. 

When she deserts the nifrht, 

Hid in her vacant iiiterlunar cave;.'’ 

Not SO Wordsworth, I remember well a friend reading lo 
me ill London, where I then lived, in the year thirty se- 
ven years a gone) a passage of that noble poem on Tiuteni 
Abbey ; perhaps, if we except the magnifieent Platonic Ode on 
Immortality, the most characteristic of the Poet in his finest 
and highest Moods of Mind, as, I think, hcentithid two of 
his early Volumes. Wlien I heard those exijuisite lines ; 

‘ ‘ I have owed to tlicm, 

In hours of weariness sensations sweet. 

Felt in the hlood, and felt along tlie hreasf. 

And passing even into my purer mind 
Witli trampiil restoration.*’ 

And again : — 

“ And I have felt 

A presenee tliat disturbs me with the, jo\ 

Of’ elevated thoughts ; a sense suhliiiie 
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or somethiiij; far more ilecply iutcvfusril, 

Wliosc (luellinff is the lij^lit of si'ttiiig suns. 

And the round Ocean, and the liviii}; air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind ot‘ niiin : 

A motion and a S)nrit, that impels. 

All thinkin}^ thinirs, all ohjer.ts of all thought, 

And rolls throu'rh all things.” 

] inquired if these lines were written by the Author of tlie 
Lyrical Hnllads, who was scoffed at by the Ediubur^li Revi(‘Nv. 
Jhiin*^ told that tlioy wc^re, I merely rc])lie(l that 1 slioiild 
])osscss myself of his Poems, convinced that no man 
who could write thus nobly, could be the just subject of scorn 
or ridicule, hut of sober admiration. I have never wavenal in 
tliis jn(li|:iiK‘nt. Tliroiiirli ^ood report and evil rt'port, in youth, 
and ill a;^e, 1 have no otherwise changed than that my ad- 
miration lias d(‘(‘|)(‘ned with my years. Jlis A Olumcs, oi* 
some of them, have generally accompanied nie in my travels 
and joiiriieyings, at home and abroad, in tlio lovely scenery 
of our own eouutrv, — in the plains of France, — and amid the 
tropical beauties of il ls utmost Indian isle. For it is as a 
Thinker, and not in the ordinary sense of a mere artistical 
i^oet, that AV^’ords worth is so valuable, and tliat liis poems 
sink into ^^.ir minds, mingling with our thoughts, as streams 
flowing into tlic river of Life, and rolling onward to the 
ocean of Fternity, — where the Poet himself now is, 

lie ever when living, and now “ being dead he yet speak- 
cth” as the 

Friend of the wise, and teai’licr of the good 

as lie was justly styled by Coleridge on hearing “his recitation 
of a Poem on the growth of tlic 1 ndividual Alind,'’ — fifty years 
ago, and ujiwards. This philosophical poem, of which {hi‘ 
Excursion” is a third ])ortiou, is that noble rcliijue left to 
be edited by his learned Nejdiew, Dr. Christopher Words- 
worth, by Avhoiii likewise his biography Avill be written. Ho 
has \v(*Il chosen liis literary exeeiitor ; and I hojie he will do 
justice to liis trust; and that he will sliortly give the world 
this long known, and yet unknown poem ; 

“ An Orjddc* song iudi*i*d, 

A song ilivino of high and passionate thoughts, 

'fo these our music eliauted."’ 

CoLKiiiDC.r:. 

I eoucliulc this letter, 1 shall cite two passages, — one 
from AV. Savage Landor’s “ Imaginary Conversations,” and 
tlie other from an article, many years since, of the (iuarterly 
Review. Tlie first applies generally to the enduring fame oi 
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such writers as Wordsworth; tlic other is expressly written 
of the Poet iiiul liis Works. 

Thus it is with writers who are to have a currency 
through ages. In the beginning they are confounded witii 
niost others ; soon they fall into some secondary class j next 
into one rather less obscure and liinnblc ; by degrees they 
arc liberated from the dross and lumber that hamper them ; 
and being once above the heads of contemporaries, rise 
slowly and waveringly, then regularly and erectly, then 
rapidly and majestically, till tlic vision strains and aches as 
it pursues them in tlicir cthcrial elevation.'’ {Landor\'< 
Imaginary Conversations, Second Series.) 

“ Oiir relations with the poets whom wo most admire ar(i 
indeed of a more intimate character than almost any other 
that exist among strangers ; and there is assuredly no })()et 
now living wdiose couricctiou with his readers bears a strongcu* 
analogy to the best and most durable of our personal friemd - 
ships. ]\[aiiy attachments taken up in early life, and which 
are warm and pleasant while they last, drop off and are 
left behind us in the necessary course of things ; but there 
arc others which not only grow with our growth, ami strengthem 
with our strength, but are also bound up with us iu our de- 
cay. ^Ir, Wordsworth’s poetry is endowed with a beauty 
which docs not, like the toys and gauds of meretricious 
verse, grow dim to the eyes of age ; but such as it is to us 
iu our youth it remains, whilst life and intelligence remain, 
— extending its influence in proportion as we advanci; in 
years, and seek to substitute for naturally declining cxeit- 
abilities, tbc sense of dignity and power, of solid intellec- 
tual aggrandisement and moral purification .” — {(inarlerhj 
Review, vol. 53. pp. 355, 350.) 

To every word and every shade of thought in these two 
admirable passages every life-long reader of Wordsworth, — 
as I can witness for nearly forty years — will Ijcar full and 
willing testimony. The observant student of English Li- 
terature will not fail to have seen the obvious intlnenee of 
the writingii of this great poet and thinking man ; not only 
upon poetry and the current writings of the day, but upon 
the more solid literature, — and upon none more than upon 
theology. 

I have now but to add that the sonnets I annex arc not 
sent for any supposed merit of their own, for I disclaim 
the least shadow of merit for them ; but they are forwardcul 
to you, sir, as tliey >vcrc wTitten, and one of them semt to the 
Poet himself, — to gratify myself by bearing the feeble testi- 
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Hiony ol* luy deep souse of the greatness of a writer, wlio 
has had no small influence upon my own iniiul. And, to ad- 
apt, with small alteration, a passage of the Poet's preface 
to a great but forgotten work in prose, — his pamphlet ‘‘ Con- 
cerning the (Jouvention of (.intra’^ which fell, — like 
Coleridge s Picrolomini, now the most popular translation ol 
the day, almost still-born from the press, and which is now 
very scarce, and ahvays rare, rari quippe boni,^^ — ) As 
1 have spoken without reserve, and as this has been uni- 
formly done according to the light of my conscience, 1 liave 
detuned it right to affix my name, in order that this last 
testimony of a sincere mind may not be wanting.’^ And, 

I remain. Sir, 

with much respect, 

N'onrs faithfully, 

//^/// 20///, 18o(). Ik B.vir.EV, D. D 


I 

/ his rolutnr (>r “ Stilerf Pirro.s'\/or fhr jn/rposr^ af ildiirnlioit. Dv- 
dirnted to the Qncpn. 

i»}inl ! Fve watclicil tliy lirip:ht-oiljiMl CJenius rise, 

A gel(l(‘ii Sail, to its nieritliaii 

Full thirty years ; and now iliy cveniiii^ lifsid 

Fours its mild radiance o’er lair CliildluH)d’s eves. 

And in its cars tliy sweetest melodies : 

And tliat, in tliee, even Joy inu\ be serene, 

^rhy eliaste Ix-ains are rtUleeted by our Queen. 

A fair moon reic;nin!i: o’er her slur-lit skies. 

SeoU’ers liave deenuMl thy inspirations meet 
l'\ir iid’unt minds : wliile on Man’s wiser hi‘art. 

Stdi as the evtMiinjj^ dew, as sjn’ing-tlowors swei't. 

'fliy imiuhers fall. Hut ’tis thy privilej^ed }»art 
To niakesajje Fluto s]u*ak, as from (Uirist's fount. 

Ami Milton’s form be seen o’er famed Saint Miebaefs nu>unt. 

I Sin. 

II. 

Written in a rtdirmc of Poonis^ rhivfif of ear In und netv's." Ijo,i 
don, 1S1L>. 

(Sent to, and arknoulvdyvd by the Poet A 

Not years can weaken tliy vvell-poisihl wings. 

Nor cheek one ^nme in thy most tlaring llight ; 


Where the great vision of the guarih'd mount 
Looks towards Naniancos and Hayoim’s hold. — Lycidas, 

» 


VOL. IV. 
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Tliti loftiest of thy iinapjiiniinjs, 

Soariiif^ above the empyrean lici{*;ht 
To regions of pure, miml, beyond the siglit 
Of tuoiital vision, aliove liiiite things, — 

Whereto alone rapt Conteniphition eling.s, — 

Where he in glory reigns, t h k i n k i n it e . 

Such lofty themes, Oreat Hard, befit thy years ; 

Yet art thou full of human tenderness ; 

Thy heart Time weareth not with dropping tears ; 

Thyself a blessing, thee all good men bless ; 

While honored is thy genius, not less 
Thy true benevoleiiee of soid endears 

Decemoer Ifi, 1S47. 

ill. 

Oied April 23. 1850 : Shakspeare's Birfh-tkitj audifai/ of DmUf 

WORDSWORTH ! Thou art not dead, thou eanst not die 
Thy Spirit, as an eagle, wings licr ilight 
To Heaven, and resteth in the rcMilins of light, — 

Where hindved souls of immortality 
Survey each other with unaltered eye 
• Of purest love, but with a Spirit’s sight ; 

Till with changed bodies, glorious ami bright. 

On the great Day, all will ascend more high, 

Nor eanst thou die among the Sons of cartli ; 

A living glory eirelos round thy name ; 

Of jmrer moral, more poetic worth, 

Not Milton’s self, nor Spenser dear to Fame : 

While on the Day of Shakspearc’s Death and Hirth, 

Sank the last spark of Wordsworth’s vital jlamr. 


June 17, 1850. 
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V . 

THE MISSIONS 01-’ THE S l>. (.1. F. I’. TO THE SOUTH ()[ 
CALCUTTA. 


:\V I’ Jiro •iii|)]>y to j'ivt' in our ]>:ii;es t<i tlio sulyoimrd extract IVom i 
note-book kt]»t by our Corrcspondciit lor llu* iiil'orination ol’ ]ii!s 
iViAnuls at boiiui ; and hope lie will favour us with other ])fis.sa‘>cs from 
the same ; for very litfhi is known in this part of India of tin* operations 
of the “Society for the Propagation of the fiospel'’ carried on tin ou;jh 
Uishop’s College and its Missions.) 

My dear — TJiis Easter week, IS50, finds me again 
vdirorid, hound on a similar tour to that of wliirli i wrote 
you an aceouiit at this time last year, viz. via tlio S. IV (C 
Missions south of Calcutta. I write this from IJarripore 
whitlier I enine ttvo days ago. Yesterday at h i a . m , 1 
'•itarled with the two Messrs. .Driherg for w hich was 

among the first, if not the first, place in these parts wlnu’e 
thiJimisturd se(!(C^ struck root, nearly aijuarterof a centu- 
ry ago. Owing to the desperate state of tluHlelds, baked 
and cracked by ilie sun, (so that one secans riding over loose 
bricks and brickbats), and also to continued talking as wi* 
vode, we made a two hours saunter of eight miles, putting up 
at S 1 A. M. in a huilding of substantial brick walls and pil- 
lars, with a 1 hatched rool’, built at ctjiisidevable expense by 
the S. i*. (I. some yinirs ago, in lieu ol’ Unit destroyed bv 
ibegah^ot 18-1.‘2. 

\fu*r giving our steeds ami selves ibe first fei'vl of tlu’ 
vlav, w'c pushed oil 1o Johishee, a mile fiirtber tv) tlu^ w est , 
.nriving at 11 a. m., lliebour at whieli the, pcoph* come from 
their work in tlu' fi(‘hls. On our w'ay we passcil a sail sped- 
ivde. M'liere bad been a bludgeon tight between two ])avlies 
abniita. pieeiMif laud, and two poor creatures bad I'alleu on 
i lu* spot. Om‘ w as insensible wdlli a severe wound in the head, 
ihe other also w ith a hroktm head and broken arm, but simsi 
Ide. A mat had been thrown outlie former, but the laltei 
lay undi r the tierce sun, with a solitary burkundattz (police 
mail) oil guard over them, waiting for the arrival of meau" 
and authority to rtmiove them. I had never Ix'fore scio 
i'ellow-heings striidvi’tt ilown in mortal fray, hut I know noi 
)u>w it was that whii.st I .saw the misery of the sight it seeiii 
eti not to nioxt* me. IViliaps il was that om' gi fs iiM’d 
1 lie sight of corpses and objeels m India, ^\ hat diil occiu 
was this, as 1 saw at ihcsauje liiue mir rude chapel ol Jola- 
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slice not fur oil’, thiit tiio like passions with the like results Jiic 
seen in (yhristiau lands ; and what then ? It would he too 
long a digression to note down all that came into iny mind 
upon the question — “ and what then.’' — So let me hurry you 
on to Jolashee, a small hamlet of people of exclusively the 
Tcorc, or iisherinen caste. Here is a small chapel of mud 
walls and thatch, where I read the morning service as soon as 
the people were come in from their work. There were present 
some thirty men and women : Service ended, three widows 
took advantage of my new face to represent that their huts 
Avere dilapidat(;d ; so, hearing a good report of them from 
the Missionary, I gave them each a rupee to buy straw 
to mend their thatch withal. I felt interested in afterwards 
hearing that the one who spoke is a most constant attendant 
on divine service. All last Lent she walked the nine miles to 
Barripore to attend tlic prayers on Wednesdays in the 
Church there. Not long since, her only child, a daughter, 
died suddenly when on the eve of marriage ; and it is observ- 
ed that as often as there is service at Jolashee, the mother 
goes straight from prayers to her child’s grave, and stands in 
silence by it for some time. Considering that she is a con- 
vert from Ilindooism, I thouglit this a practical comment on 
the two articles of the Creed I believe in the Communion 
of Saints and the llcsurreetion of the dead." 

Sympathy with the departed should he encouraged among 
the converts. I am reading just now Maitland’s book on the 
Catacombs, How strong that sympathy appears in the re- 
cords which form its subjects. As the people had togi^t their 
nounday meal and return to work, avc went back to Sulkeca 
by 1 p. 111. in time for a service there before the labourers 
went out again to the fields. Tluu’e were present some fifty 
men and woineu with one Catechumen sentenced to stand in 
the doorway for having used scandalous language. There was 
no sermon or exposition aftm* jirayers, hut till 4 p. in. my 
Kevd. guide Avas engaged in counsel, comfort, and reproof with 
one alter another, and I was reminded of Avhat I have often 
felt, that with such poor creatures of the earth, lierciii lies the 
missionary’s opportunity for practical iiistruetiou and ex- 
hortation. Nor sermon nor catechizing could so come homo 
to them as the pointing out to each how his faith should 
rule liis practice in the case lie submits ; tlie neighbors 
standing round learn at tlic same time. And life is life. The 
rustic life lias its tragedies and its ‘‘ frivola," and even the 
one about the other, as, incthoiight, the wounded men on 
the disputed hand-breadth of laud proved. At ISiilkcca are a 
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man and a woman both born deaf and dumb. The former 
is industrious and intelligent, and a well behaved Chris- 
tian, though hardly taught of man. Some twelve years 
ago, the present Bishop of Calcutta being at Barripore, con- 
firming, this man made his way through the crowd that filled 
the small room which then served as a Church, and pros- 
trated himself, with such uncouth sounds as his mouth can 
emit, makiiig the sign of the cross on his forehead, llis Lord- 
ship, on enquiring what he could mean, was told that lie had 
for sometime sought Baptism, but, in the utter impossibility 
of instructing him, or of ascertaining what he might have been 
taught, the missionary felt a difliculty about it. llis Lord- 
ship deeided that water should not be forbidden ; so he was 
baptized and afterwards confirmed, and has been a regular 
communicant ever since. It is observed that when he Iras re- 
ceived the Holy .Elements, he crosses himself as he with- 
draws: the sign of which who would meddle with ? 

What does ho know ? What docs he not know — or believe ? — 
Seeing Wiioit is has been his teacher. The woman has not 
been Ijaptizcxl, not having in the same way sought it. She 
receives a monthly alms, being alone in the world and des- 
titute. Th(‘ poor thing wasted a de.al of gesticulation and 
wild sounds on some subject or other, but not to me. It 
Avas understood to be about tlie next dole she should re- 
ceive. When the question had been settled, I gave her a 
four anna piece which bought more rhetoric than she could 
utter. The business of the tlircc hours spent liere after ser- 
vice suggestiul to my mind some contrast between the la- 
bours of a missionary, when Ids work has assumed a paro- 
chial character (which it bears in these parts) and those of a 
curate at home. 1 took up in my mind the single point of 
the jiressnre on the energies and means of both caused by 
a large and very poor flock, and thought the missionary is 
at a disadvantage, in that whilst liis converts resort to him 
more generally in all matters, he lias only his own resources. 
He has not yet any men of substance within reach on wlioin to 
fall hack, and in Avhoiii to find helpmates, and he is (in such 
a mission as this) out of tlio sight and hearing of the Euro- 
j)cans of even Calcutta. And what can a Committee do for him? 
And, licrcupon, arose another reflection. The present mode 
of operations musfrsoon find, is indeed finding, its limits. 
All the missionary societies seem feeling a peeuniary pressure 
from which there must be daily less cliaiicc of relief as 
the ("liurch goes on gathering, to itself a simply po- 

])ulation, which can as little build its own Churches, main- 
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tain its own schools, and remunerate its own teachers as could 
mere agricultural labourers in the poorest districts of England. 
It must, before long, become a downright impossibility for any 
Society in England, nay, for all it’s Societies together, to not 
only pay and provide for Missionaries, but sup^dy the entircj 
body of stipendiary teachers, required to perpetuate the niini- 
t ration of the word and sacraments among the converts and 
their descendants ; at any rate if the even lowest present rat(^ 
of Missionary salaries is to be the standard. And now if 
any one interposes with the question, liut wliat is to be ilono ? 
My reply is, we must learn to have faith in floltj Orders^ 
as conferring a ijift ; as God^s own institution for the mainte- 
nance of the Faith. As I go from village to village and see 
tiic Native teachers to whom the immediate ordinary care of 
the Hock is intrusted discharging all the ollices of the 
Deaconate, — except indeed the ministration of Baptism, — 
I cannot help asking myself why there are not ordaimd Dea- 
cons ? If they are fit to do wdiat tlujy do, then would they 
not be the fitter to do it if ordained ? It may be said, they 
must he paid more. 1 can only ask why? On salaries varying 
from sixteen to thirty rupees a month, they are able to luaki', 
a decent appearance, and rank as gentry among the poor ])ca- 
sauts. t heard the other day of the promotion of one of 
these men to the allowances of a catechist educated at J3i- 
shop^s College. I could not help thiukiug, that, if the good 
report he has, (and to my own knowdedge desciwedly) obtain- 
ed, had won for him the degree of Deacon, a greater boon 
w'ould have been conferred on the Church. Now do not lake 
alarm as tliough I wxro advocating a sort of ordination ' cn 
rnasse/^ Not so ; but I would find in such jiien of good 
report and faithful service a substitute for those poor al)origi- 
nal spirits, of whom one hears complaints on all sides, w lio, 
because they have had a better (alucation, care not to pi each 
the Gos[)el unless they can be assured, not of a compcteiuw 
merely, hut of an absolute cipiality with men of other origin 
and other habits. — This however is a subject on w hicti 1 
purpose entering at some length in a separate) Ictteir. I'herc 
was a lengthy controversy on it, some years ago, in the ( -aleut 
ta Christian Intelligencer. But I drop it for the presemt and 
proceed to introduce to you another of the uotahilities of 
Sulkeca. One of the men here went imul some years ago, 
soon after his conversion, in a harmless hut singular way- 
lie imagined himst'lf commissioned to teach the Ten (!om 
mandmeiils. In order whereto he ]>n)vidc(l himself with a 
piece of ham!)oo aitlitt'n knots, or joints, in it, with which he 
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struck those whom he would teach, administering the Icssoii 
thus one day to his own pastor in the midst of divine ser- 
vice. llis delusion lasted about a year. Whilst officiating 
here I observed that though there were only two Prayer 
books in the congregation, the responses were fully and ac- 
curately given, and perceived that the leading respondents 
were little children without books. These I found, were 
boys from the Barriporc Mission school, at home with their 
friends for the Easter vacation. This incident impressed 
me strongly with the worth of such schools, where only 
Christian children arc reared, being taught their Native 
language, with writing and arithmetic, and made to attend 
the morning and evening service daily in the churcli. I ob- 
served also here that the widows indeed” who receive a 
monthly dole at the Society’s charge, Avere lodged togethei* 
ill an old hut, formerly occupied by a reader ; and it occurred 
to me that seeing how completely, in India, such poor crea- 
tures arc without hope in this world,” it Avould he a wise as 
well as ail economical measure, that they should all be made 
to live together at tlic Mission station, required to attend 
the daily services, as the children of the scliool do, and 
employed in some simple way such as basketmaking and 
the like. We remounted our horses at 4 p. m., and made 
a detour to a place called Makhaltollah, between Barriporc and 
JVIogra Jlaut, to see a tank recently dug at the expense 
of the present Seci’ctary to the S. P. G. in Calcutta, on 
:i plot of ground w hich, exhibiting also four mud huts com- 
plete, ami three but half built, rejoices in the name of Street- 
pore. There arc half a dozen others on another piece of 
land hard by, and I Avas pleased to find tlic piioplc (all 
Christians) constructing of their own free will and gratuitous 
labour, a sort of hall (with mud Avails) for the Mis« 
sionarics to rest in, at tliis stated place of halting 
Avhen oil their w'ay to Mogra Ilaut. Here avc had some 
cocoanuts ; and, remembering our straits last year for 
Avaut of Avatcr at Bosar and Kharcc, ordered half a hundred 
to be sent ou to await us there. We start early to-morrow 
morning, and if I pick up any sights or sounds ' for thought 
upon the way, they sliall be recorded in another letter. 

IloUcvc me, 

^ Yours A'cry truly, 

Peltastes. 


April (), 1850. 
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VI. 

THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY A RECENT ARTICLE ON THE 
INDIAN LITURGY. 

PART I. 

How often proved is the remark that the Church ^s daa- 
j^ers are rather from within than from without, that she lias 
more to fear from half-attached adherents than from open ene- 
mies ! It seems an ever-recurring fulfilment of that prophe- 
cy of the last days, a man^s foes shall be those of liis own 
household. Seldom have we more plainly recogni/.cd the 
confirmation of this truth, than on a comparison of two edi- 
tions published almost contemporaneously of a criticism on 
IVie Indian Liturgy ^ 11 ut why write two edition a? W(^ 
might with more justice call them two articles; — for though, 
regarded superficially, the variety of reading is but small, its 
extent in determining the bias of the minds engaged is so 
paramount as to alter the entire impression. 

Had we seen no other version of this brochure than that 
of the Calcutta Review for J une 1850 ; in all probability w(; 
should have jiassed it by. Justice to the merits of our vene- 
rable ritual, and acknowledgement of its excellent adaptation 
for building up the faith, are there so sparingly doled out, that 
the publication would not have struck us as one ever likely 
to have much influence on those to whom it is committed t(v 
frame a book of public devotion for converts in communion 
with the English Church. But in the reprint, for a copy of 
which we take this opportunity of expressing our thanks, we 
find the original author much more zealously aflected to- 
wards us. He deliberately " records his esteem and vene- 
ration for the English ritual.^^ He declares it to have 
proved the bulwark of religious opinion in the British Isles.’’ 
Though conceiving that sound doctrine may be preserved in 
an unliturgical Confession of Faith,” yet he determines that 
the actual embodiment of doctrine in the devotional ser- 
vices of the Church” not only ought to, (the parsimonious 
admission of his Editor) but does perform tliis office in a 
warmer and more influentially pervading manner.” He ac- 
knowledges that *^an evangelical liturgy becomes a living 
creed.” Really it is hardly fair to authors of what is abso- 
lutely approbatory of our established system of public devo- 
tion, that they must submit to editorial shearings which dis- 
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j»*uisc their real principles, and change the whole complexion 
of their intents. And there is some ground for such a sus- 
picion in the present ease. For as we said l)efore, when we 
had sat down to the review, our only impression from this 
article was that nothing was to be apprehended from it — 
that it was evidently the production of one who, if not disaf- 
fijcted to the English ritual, was not so only because he must 
acknowledge that of which he could not personally nicasure 
the reason, that it has been the chosen banc|uet of as saintly 
souls as ever approached Uod with the homage of extempo. 
raneous devotion. 

A ])(‘rusal of the reprint has changed our impression. We 
find therein the sentiments of a ijractical, a religious, and 
a conscientious admirer of the English Liturgy, and according- 
ly, are grateful for his suggestions, evem when we arc con- 
straim’d to oppose them from a belief that they may not tend 
to edification. For the deliberations of such a man iniist al- 
ways command respect, mid may even commend themselvi's 
to many minds so far as to promote eomplianees upon argii- 
ments which may bo insuHieient, if not irrelevant. 

The gist of the article appears cornprejieuded in the follow- 
ing passayre ; — 

“ l?y all moans, lot Native Christians have tho Anglican liturgy atlaploil 
to thom. but to its regular .‘uul oauonionl use, add likewise the primiftre 
i\m\ Apostoiivul iiujirvd and iinrceorded prayers; for, without 

these, her liturgy euii uever he entirely suited to the. ever-changing cha- 
ract«*r of the (^hurche.s of llindnstaii. At the, very least, let pvnnission 
to do so hi- freely accorded, and let the custom he encouraged.''' 

Now a largo part of this extract is, in our opinion, 
very debateable indeed. We think the writer has alto- 
gether failed ill making out a proof that unji.vad pray- 
vr was the custom of the primitive church ; and are ra- 
ther inclined to hold, with learned Mr. Blunt* that a 
leading feature of the Primitive Church of Christ, as wc 
gather from those who are usually termed the Fathers 
of the first two centuries, hs, forms of worships whereby the 
rash utterance of unadvised lips wms guarded against, duhj 
comjwsed ; and yet that it w'as no Church of mere ritual j but 
that its doctrines, whilst coneedved in all soberness, were also 
Ibose which plain people must understand to be the great 


Sketeli of ilic Cliureli of tlic First Two (kuitiiries aftt'i* Clirist, drawn 
from the Writings of the Fathers down to Cleiiiens Alexandrinus ineliisive. 
Imiidoii. 1S;U». 
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ciooi: lilts ()j‘ Sjiint Paul : tlic corruption of our nature, iliouirli 
tlio dcijree <#1* it is left undetermined ; ilu‘ need of tlie lloip 
Spirit to rtstorc. if^ the Holy Spirit communicated as at other 
times, so mfrinlt/ in the Sacrarnenfs ; and the TnearnaiUm,, 
(■VOSS, and Passion of (fod^s blessed Son, whereby this and 
every other e^ood pft from above was worked out and won 
ior us.*^ |i. 314. 

To the establishment of this position we shall at present 
confine oursidves ; bavin" remarked by the way that what 
IS to us almost the only painful part of the article under 
review is the low notion which its author ap])ears to have 
formed of the Primitive doctrine of the Sacraments, ’^riio 
erroneous accretions l)y which a corrupt (Jliiireh did iu time 
mar Uic simplicity cf the ancient sacramental doctrines have 
hccvi most fully hrou^lit to light by our standard Anglican 
divines: but Avhori we find St. Barnabas writing of ‘Mlu^ 
(h’oss a])plied by Baptism/^ as gaining the victory over the 
powers of the world/’ and not only the pledge and the 
mean, l)ut also the emblem, of the triurapli of the faithful 
over his spiritual enemies and the well-known cx[)ressions 
of St. Justin Martyr and St. Ircnmus on that Eucliarist 
which is part cartliy, part heavenh^/’ wc cannot admit that 
there need have l>con, or probably rnould have been any 
deeper anxiety as to the adeepiateness or snllicioncy’^ of lln^ 
forms of adininisti':ition or consecration, after the primiti\(^ 
purity of the sacramental doctiincs had bean transgressed. 
Those forms which vse still observed in onr llinglish liturgy 
7)/i^'/VMvith tlic sti i * ‘ I analogy to Catholic doctrine liavci 
been the very fonrnijiics of the earliest and purest jcras, and 
although of course it cannot he for a moment inaintaimd 
that they rrere so, yet wc venture to think it more analogi- 
cally probable that there w^as a common ritual of Sacra- 
incutai Service in the great Apostolical (/hurches, tli.iii that 
there was a mere groundwork of common material, con- 
fined to the gC3nerai order, or plan of procedure, in the sacra- 
mental worship.” 

For. what^we desire : o obs(;vvc is, that the very tests whici! 
our author applies to . validate the existence of fixed Litur- 
gies till towards the cii'Si, <4’ the fourth century arc to a great 
extent, if we mista! ‘ not, applicable as an experi.nentwn 
cruris on the Canor. of the New Testament itself. Wo will 
set down seriatim vdyat these tests appear to us to he. 

i. — All instances of complete liturgical forms arc of a date 
much subsequent to the primitive age ; and such incidental 
notices of acts and expressions belonging to the liturgy as do 
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occur prior to the liittor part of tlic Iburili century arc nv)t 
copious cnou;>;h to demonstrate the existence, either of tlie 
several liturgical laniilics, or of any conunoii ty[)c u])Oii 
vvliich they may have been framed. 

ii. — The term “ liturgy*^ did not originally imply an em- 
bodied and recorded composition ; but simply the order of the 
j)arts, and main substance and tendency of the cliiei‘ in*av 
ers. 

iii. — It being allowed that no liturgy prior to St. CvriT.- 
time (A, D. 318) was committed to writing, the memory 
would be an ijisunicuent means for perpetuating any proi)C» 
and original liturgical institution for such a period. 

iv. — Therefore, probably, there existed for iiiariy ages only 
groundwork of services subsecpiently current and estaljlishcil 
and some coitmiou material, in all likelihood coiiiiiied to tlu^ 
gcinual order or plan of procedure in saeramental worship. 

Having tluis, apparently, satished Ins mind that it is more 
hk('ly that the first liturgies are actually the litur- 
gies than that the upiiiion now commonly 

nil rent among the learned is tenable — namely — tliat, in res- 
jK'etof each of the four families of liturgies, tin' suiistantial 
uniformity of each group of services, as extant in the fourth 
iindlifth centuries, argues a common origin; u]ierea< the 
diviU’sitic’s are sucdi as to prove the remutiujess of that origin ; 
our author gives reasons which we presume he reganls as 
‘ snllieieul to account for a prevalent niiiformity in deUiil 
*>l’ liturgies springing up in the fourth, or latter pin t of the 
tliiial century.'^ These reasons appear to be-- 

i.- That 111 that agig an ('xaggerated estimate of the Sacra- 

mental mystei ics inight. produce an agreement in i]\c /tjr/u v»l 
. vuiseeiation, or jirayer, by which sm luysterivMis \iinu’ \\a> 
evuiM yed ; and '.hat siud; /'jr./f of eonsv’eratii>n or praxei 
igri'ed on, ae.il cinlj‘)dy iv.g ine simph^ iiistit iiiioii of Cliiist, 
lieing reduced to writing from the e\em[dars of l>islu»ps oi 
the ord century (dregorv ddiamnaiurgns. .\. d. ^2 13. C'vpiian 
\. n. r2 IS) might in the fourth century bei’ome ll«e >alicni 
point around which an cut ire recorded liturgy ^pnghi ea>d\ 
md naturally be intiunvovend’ 

li. -Tlial the federal bond uliich united iln; early 
rliurch, anil (he eonstant eojnminiii’alioii ki*’»i up hetviiM 
«ts \ arioiis tpiartin'j^ would pioduce an inlerchiingi' ami dilfu 
'ion oi‘ l.lie saia’amenial /hn/z.v, when tluu’ (*aine to he rec« : 
ded.” 

hi. d'iuil ('oinn ils roied. iutl\ »h iii'uiu mg. In .'( >>' re.d . . 
nppo and nanow in^V lie* ’ jdinr ot , tiw'f iud: na i i 
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would induce the adoption of forma reputed orthodox. 

iv. — Tluit an embodiment and assimilation of the several 
forms was much aided by Monasticisni ; the spirit of which 
institute needed the continual excitement of an ever re- 
curring service’^ which would soon settle down into a recor- 
ded forin ; while the fraternities, scattered over various 
countries would co-operate in giving uniformity of charac- 
ter and detail to the services. 

V. — That the centralizing influence of General (^oun(!iIs 
under presidcnce of the Emperor would contribute to 
stereotype if not originate, general and uniform services of 
religion.’’ 

Now' ill the construction of these reasons, one ele- 
ment of the argument appears to us to have been almost, if 
not entirely lost sight of — an element, however, so important 
as to demolish their whole validity — we mean the fact that 
there are just four families of liturgy, caeli so essentially 
diverse from all the rest, that its original type must needs liavi? 
been the production of a person, or persons, under no con- 
straint oi forma! resemblance to either of tlio other types ; 
and yet that tlie doctrinal agreement of the several families 
is such as to prove that the authors of all the type-liturgies 
were educated in the same school. Where, then, viust the 
four type-liturgies have been constructed ? Manifestly where 
four men, or committees could be found, of paramount influ- 
ence in a large province of the Church, of css'ential unity of 
doctrine, aiul perfect independenec of acjtiou. We do not 
believe tliat these reipiisite qualifications could have been 
attained mueli, it at all, after the death of St. John. 

It is just possible that if r/// tlie liturgies which existed in 
the late centuries could be reduced to ona type, and that 
type he a liturgy recorded and written in tlie middle of the 
tburtli century, that one type-liturgy, then recorded, may 
have been the model on which the Universal Church arran- 
ged her various formularies, and heretics accumulated their 
extravagances. Nor is it quite unsupposahlc that if some 
one sutli typ» could bo fixed on, it may liave had so vast an 
influence on the Christian System of worship, as to liave 
transformed or cancelled the previous rituals of wide- 
ly scattered cliiirclies, and have brouglit them to tlio 
observed degrees of approximation to its standard. But 
as Mr. Palmer very well observes, however valuable 
the hypothesis of a single type-liturgy would he, if sup- 
ported by facts, the truth is, there arc four several forms of 
liturgy now in existence, which, as far as wc can perceive. 
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have been diflorcnt frotn cacli other from the most remote 
period. And, as we Dotieed before, our conviction is that 
no hypothesis starting with the supposition of the simultaiic- 
us comtrucAiony •awA record of liturgies, in the fourth centunj, 
will account for the unity of doctrine, and diversity of form, 
i)f four type-liturgies which must be presumed in the argument. 

Having thus, w’c think, demonstrated that the reasons’' 
advanced by our author cannot well be “ regarded as sufTi- 
cient to account for a prevalent uniformity in detail of litur- 
gies springing up in the fourth, or latter part of the third 
century,” w'c proceed further to demonstrate that ‘‘ the ne- 
gative evidences, arising from the silence of previous writers,” 
is no irresistible proof that there existed no fixed liturgies 
at an earlier period.^^ 

We have already stated the ground on which v/c oppose 
ourselves to this ])osition ; — that the very tests wdiich our 
author applies to invalidate the early existence of fixed li- 
turgies an; {H)]dical)lo to a great extent as an experhneniitm 
cvv/m on tlie Canon of the New Testament itself. 

Wc think it may without hesitation be maintained that 
the notices w’C have of acts and expressions belonging to li- 
turgy prior to the latter part of the fourth century arc no 
more iusuiricicrit to demonstrate the existence of complete 
liturgical forms, than arc the few, and not easily adjusted 
notie(!S of the earliest Fathers sufficient to invalidate the ca- 
nonieity of several of our received scriptures. We know not any 
so plausi])lo arguments to refute Augustine’s position on the 
Canon of ("onsecration*, as are current to the prejudice of the 
second Epistle of St. Peter, and wc think w^c may add (to 
pass by other (picstionablc scriptures) the Epistle to the 
Ephesians itself. If there arc no traces of an actually re- 
corded liturgy till towards tlie end of the fourtli century, 
so was there, we believe less than half a century previous, 
no settled collection of the books of the New Testament. 
And if w'c may draw an inference on wliat is obscure from 
what is somewhat better ascertained, what more probable 
than that the Churches of Palestine or Syria, wiicrc there arc 


* Tnm si mills est ct fcrc idem in verbis apiiil Graccos, Latinos, Arabas, 
Armenios, Syros, ACltRbpcs, ut nisi a comm uni fonte, qui nisi Apostolo- 
riim non est, manarc non potucrit. Unde, intelligi datur (quiamultum erat, 
ut in Epistola, notum illiid agendi ordinem insinuarct, quern universa per 
orbem servat ecclesia) ab ipso ordiiiatuin esse, quod nulla nionim diver- 
sitate variatur. Ep. IIS. 
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«( 00(1 grounds for believing that the Catholic Epistles 
were originally ciicalendered, very late in the third century, 
or very early in the fourth, having given due honour to the 
brother of the Lord and their first Bishop by opening their 
collection with his Epistle, should continue their pious offices 
by fixing and recording the liturgy originally ascribed 
to him ? 

To waive the intricate and wc fear irresolublc question, 
on which so much theology and philology may be brought 
to bear, u^hat James was the author of the Catholic Epistle 
now included in the canon, let us presume, (what we sup- 
pose will be generally allowed) that ancient tradition has as- 
cribed the type-liturgy of the Oriental family to the same 
James. How does the argument difler, by which the ca- 
nonicity of the Epistle is established, from that on which the 
probability of the tradition may be inferred r Theodoret, 
if he have but one quotation from the liturgy, has also only 
one from the epistle. Jerome, who quotes from the liturgy, 
and especially signalizes the sacramental sacrifice, is parti- 
cularly obscure on the identification of the author of the 
epistle, and tells us of the same epistle, ab alio quod am 
sub nomine cjus edita asseritur, licet paulatim, tempore 
procedente, obtinuerit auctoritatem/’ Chrysostom has many 
quotations from the epistle, and one which ascribes it ex- 
pressly to James the Lord's brother; but he also makes 
most extensive use of the liturgy, and describes tlio 
solemn thanksgiving in such terms, as to leave no 
doubt of its identity’' with that of the Oriental liturgy, in 
his time, we think it may be probably argued, attributed to 
St. James. It is true that the tradition caniidt be literally 
traced beyond the beginning of the seventh century. But 
it should be recollected that it is a tradition of the Monophy^ 
sites, as well as of the Orthodox ; and how should it become 
current in both Churches, except it existed prior to the ana- 
thematization of the former by the Council of Chalcedon 
A. D. 451 ? We are not aware whether the liturgical allu- 
sions of EphrtJm Syrus occur in extant Syriac works, or in 
Greek translations. If in the latter, th^ authority may not 
be of much weight. But in the former, his authority greatly 
preponderates in favour of the liturgy, as there seems to be 
no one quotation in the Syriac treatises which is necessarily 
from the Epistle of St. James. Cyril of Jerusalem, who is 
so invaluable an authority for the antiquity of the liturgy, 
admits also the canonicity of the epistle, but does not reckon 
its author tq have been an apostle. Wc do not agree with 
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oiir author, in his opinion that the notices of Christian 

Service jijiven by Justin Martyr arc only sueli fi^euerali- 
ties, as ue nii^lit expect regarding any service founded on 
our Lord’s institution, in which the verbal detail was not 
yet fixed.” On the contrary, we consider tliat Ids languagi* 
Avarrauts the inference of a settled ofUec, in the arrangement 
of its various ])arts hearing a remarkable siudlarity to 1]i(‘ 
(Jaliican standards. It should be rcmcinbcred that his 
nceoiint of Cliristian worship was addressed to one who, 
though fervently ])ious and scrupulously observant of Sacred 
rites, was, nevcrtliehiss, a heathen Emperor ; and tliat in sueli 
a case only an outline f)f the routine of solemn service iumm! 
he expected, and the suppression of the record of the mon' 
esoteric acts constitutes no true ground for inferring tludr 
iioii-institutioii. AVitli this consideration, let ns see what 
siieccssion of forms is undeniably contained in this early mo- 
nument. 

Lessons from Aposflcs and Prophets. 

Sermon. 

I’rayers of the llaptizcd for all sorts and conditions of men. 

Salutation with a kiss. 

Introdiictioii of firead and 'Wine to the llishoj). 

I’raiso lo I lie Eathcr, tlirough the Son and the Holy ( lliost. 

Thanksgiving. 

The gr(?at Amkx. 

Communion. 

lleeeption of elements for the sick and absent, by the 
Deacons. 

IS' o\v Justin Martyr, who about A. D. 140 presented this, 
it seems to us as full as could he desired, and fuller tliau 
could he expected, summary of the Sacramental liturgy then 
extant at Ephesus'^ to Antoninus Pins, has not, in his 
works Avhieli liave come dow'ii to us, one single allusion 
to tlie canonical Epistle of St. James. 

We now briefly allude to those early authorities who, not 
mentioning the Eucharistic Liturgy, do give some sort of 
testimony to an Epistle by one uiiuied James. ^ 

* If it. should he Jigrocd that the recital of Justin Martyr ap]>roiichcN 
nearer to the Cialliean than to any other form of liturgy, it may be eon* 
structive of an appencMfli: to ISlr. Palmer’s very curious argument, tracing 
tlu': (jullican laturgy to the Apostle John. We really dt> imt know 
whether lie has noticed this ; and his work is not accessible to ns now, 
save tbrongb a few notes made during its ]K’rusal some six or seven 
rears a<»’0. 
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Clement of Rome, and Hermas, have been thouglit to 
have drawn some ideas from it ; and we believe tlicy did. 
15ut as they have not made a single verbal quotation, no- 
thing absolutely certain can be inferred. Tlic same may be 
said of Irenams. But Olshauscn esteems all these to have 
used it without scruple. Origen has quoted tlic same passage 
from it (ii. 17) twice ; but in both places intimates that 
there were doubts about ^Hhc Epistle ascribed to James.^^ 

Eusebius says that it is “the first of the seven Epistles call- 
imI Catholic ; but that it should be observed that it is spu- 
rious, (voOtucTott) ; for that not many of the ancients have (|uot- 
ed it.’^ It is not quoted or apparently alluded to, by Clement 
of Alexandria, or by Tcrtullian, or by Cyprian ; and if Lac- 
taiitius has made i\ny references to it, they arc far from con- 
clusive, and indeed only remote. 

This comparative summary of. ancient testimony to the 
liturgy and tlic Epistle of Saint James, while it awakens our 
thankfulness that the Church has found otiicr grounds for 
establishing tiio canonicity of the latter, ought to settle the 
expediency of our examining some more conqilete pleadings, if 
such may be framed, before wc venture to discard the anthcii- 
ticity of documents which ought, if genuine, and of the 
era and authority whicli tradition ascribes to them, to be 
very jiotcntial in settling the routine of congregational de- 
votion. As we have said before, wc consider that one argu- 
ment for a very great antiquity and authority, beyond that 
founded on patristic evidence, consists in the establishnumt 
of /c; 2 ^r typc-liturgics. And, if wc mistake not, there ar(‘ 
others. And very important in the controversy is the 
ati t erode n t pro hahilily. 

It will not, wc presume, be denied that the Jews worship- 
ped God by set forms from the lime of Moses forwards. Tln^ 
proofs of this are so many tliat it would take a cluqitcr to 
refer to them. We therefore pass by the instances Avhicli 
have been so often collected from Holy Scripture, and men- 
tion only a few traditional examples. Among the most an- 
cient of thi^ class is the Shemoneh Esrek, nineteen* prayers 
still In very extensive use among the Jews of Germany, Po- 
land, Spain and Portugal, to be recited^ in the synagoguo or 
at home, three times every day in accordance \vith the ex - 


* Of course, as the name indicates, hut viyhlctm are ascribed to I'/zra. 
The nineteenth, the twelfth in the oriler uhserved hy the Spanisli dews 
against heretics and apostates i. e. Christians, tradition ascribed to Caina- 
lid. 
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:iiuple of David and Danicd ; — ilie Kiriath ^<hfma, or 
repetition of the three Scriptures, Dent. vi. I-- 9. DcMit. 
xi. 13 — 21. Numb. xv. 37-11 twice a day, as many 
(.’hristiaiis even liave admitted to he enjoined in the 
words when thou liest down and when thou risest 
up -the Daihj Alornin(f^ and the ^fibbatiral liturgy- 
forms of prayc'r of very j^reat hmgtli ; and two slun-ter 
i'orins for daily use in the eon^rej^ation. It is imj)osssihlc 
to glance at Ituxtorf's learned work on the Syua*!;oj;ue 
without heinj^ couvLnecul of the ord(M‘ly and minute arran*:^- 
ment of the ancient Jewish ritual. And this, we may add, 
wi'. havi^ indications that our Saviour himself exactly fol- 
lowed. For instance, Saint ^Matthew, the Evangelist of tin* 
heru'ving .lews, and St. Mark, who was under tlio immediait^ 
<lir(Mnioa <)t' St. Foter the Aj) jstle of th;; Circiiinclsioii. alone 
rt'cord the Injnin after (Matt, x.xvi. .30. .Mark xiv. 20. 

whirdi all ant.lioriti(!s allow Avould have heen no other tlian 
the ilveut llaUvIajalt^ the iiundrcd and llii?ty-si\tii Fsalm, 
which was ritually chantcMl after the lifrh ami last cup of'the 
l*assovi*r.) (-onf. llisho[) xw.ovl on Fonm af lyiturgn , see, 
SO. Oldhauskn IVihUrcher Comineatar, ^nd Kd'd, voL //. />. 
380. AVini<:k. IVihlisch : Heafwort. p. 505. 

If this l)C iiorne in mind, it may [>erha|)s eounteuaiice tin* 
suggeslion that were an im(|uiry made, a /iriorK on wliich 
three of all the Apostles and apostolical mew might he* 
iudged most likely to have <*ompused tyj)es of (diristian Li- 
turgy, the investigation (andd conduct the miiid to no 
other men than those to whom trailition ascribes the au- 
ihorship, Saint .lanu'.s, St. l\‘U'r, and St. Alark. It n\iist 
h(! (jwned that those whos(' sj)liere lay more ])articularly 
!nnoiig tlui (iiMitilcs can hardly he shi-wii so likely to have 
earlv urigiiiatc’d set forms of worsliip. For until sometime af- 
ter tlu^ death of tlie last Aposth'. then^ would he men, 
either directly inspired, or else who Jiad drunk so deep- 
ly of the Apostolical spirit, as to commend their pri- 
vate teaching as the rule of faith and practice, ami, had 
there heen no custom to the contrary, t(; remhyi* their ex- 
temporaneous presidcncc in the puljlic sein iec an ac'ceptahle 
mode of congregational devutinu. But the case is ditVerent 
when it is the fact that Christianity grew eontemjmrauc- 
oiisly among the Jews and the Gentiles. We know how 
imlulgtmt tlu^ Apoj^les were of the customs of the former, 
■rhat of liturgy would he the very last which they would 
disturh. Its advantage's arc so obvious when^ the lending 
individual’s faith is not very exitetly settled and his mas- 
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tcry of the (jospd \cry coiisulerabic indeed, that not only 
would ordinary (ientilo Presidcrits ininiedhately liavo adop- 
ted it, but even those wliosc powers of utterance were larg- 
est and most strictly according to the analogy of faith would 
have prudently applied their gre;it Ciulowmonts to tlio enrich- 
nient of the systematic forms, rather than, by extemporizing, 
cause the weaker to err. And who ^ihould ado])t the routim*. 
of the synagogue, if not those very three to wliom it is as- 
erihed, — Peter, the Apostle of the Circuiricisiou ; John Mark, 
his interpreter, and vei y moutli-piece ; and James, who dis- 
tiiiguishe<l himself, according to llegosippus, hx forms'^ of ptc- 
/// rn'f/ liJiC those inen/rated in the Old Tcstanunit? ish)r 
should it be ibi’gotten that St. John, to whom the fourth type 
liturgy h;is hcen, at any rate with some ])rol)alnlity, ascribed 
was one of those Aposi.l(‘s especially designated to go unto 
the Cireumcision.” ii. D.) 

Tlie second* test w hich our author ap[)lies to invalidate the 
liturgies also seems to us erpially destructive of the eanouicity 
of the New Testament — tliul is, whatever little weight (and 
it seems to us cenj little) it may liavc in the one ease, it w ill 
also iiaveiii the oth(n\ For, if “ liturgy'' did not originally 
imply an embodied and rceorded eoin])Ositiun, iH'itlier did 
canon." The cnstoin of applying the term eauon" to 
a standard collection (U* catalogue of autliors appears to liave 
originated with the Ah‘xrnidnau grammarians; and e\en in 
their w ritings, tlie word is generally in the plural ( /r.o.u;) and 
s(?ejns ratlier to mean z^/o^/c/.v of style tlr.in any thing else. 
.Pns{?hins is tlio earliest eeelesiastical writei* W'hocan l)e eon- 
e(ii\C(l to liave ns(‘(l canon" for the catalogmj of the New 
Testament Scriptures, where he tells us of Orig('u that de- 
fending the eeeh'siasticfd canon, h.e witnesses that he knows 
hut tour (iospeds.- ' Hut evidently, in this passage?, the w'ord 
will hear, and probably slionlel have?, another acc jptation. 
The 7u‘\t authority appears to lx? the Coune?il of Laodieexi, 
whicli is set dow n in Beveridge's catalogue, A. I). »‘520, and 
deere'cs that no nneaiionical hooks be read in the church, 
hut only the? eauonieal boe)ks of the Old and Nc'av Testa- 
ment.." The same Cennicil contains ])r(il)ahly the earliest 
use ed liturgy" in the? s(?iise of a fixed .and recoreled or- 
der ol daily (levotion. Let the s.arnc? //V/ov/y of prayers 
Ijc always used at nones and vcsp(?rs." The .autliority 


* ^V(?are? net able te) reh r te> tlie? Orerk f)f ir(*g(!si[i|>iis ; ljut traiisl.'itc 
Jiteaally from the: re.:fciema: muelca aiiel v(;«lueHMl to Gi iuiaii, by Olelbaustn. 
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for Ijoth (onus, in llu; nic^uivod ccclofeiasl ical sconl, a])- 

pcars to be piTcisdy (;onlcni[)oraii<jOus. 

In respect to tlie tliinl test, avc ask by ’wliat probability 
we are called on to admit tliat tliei-c werewo wrlltcni liturgies 
prior to St. (Vril of Jornsahmi, because that kallier records 
]ierliap.s the, earliest standard form of tlie Oriental J/itnrgy Y 
Winit slionid we tidnk of it, if wc were asked to admit llial 
Shakspearo uevc;r wrote bis name, ijeeause but \ cry lew <:n])> 
posabl(‘, and perlia[)s not one indisputably aiitln'ntie auto- 
grajdi has (*v(*r been diseovtu'cd ? \Vlieie would bi^ the an- 
t.liority ol' tin; rc'creivcd volume of Holy Wi’it, if tlie oi'i;rinal 
eonsti'iietion of tin; several part s, ioi* wlileii we bavt; more i*e- 
niott^ (nid(;nce of their (!xisti'ne(! and inspiralion, wrri^ tested 
sobdy by a eonsideration of the (‘ra to wliicdi tlie ratilication 
of liie eomplete sej'ies must be ivderred ? Mi*. l\'iliiu‘i* says 
nitli great reason that h(! is slrcmgly ie.cliiied to tliinU 
that Si. Jamt's’s Idnrtjij was already eoininitted to writing 
before^ the tiiiu' of St. . ( -yril ; and witli sonu'wliat slrongt.’r 
ia.‘ason tiian that wiiiaron we ai*(i much i?n.‘lined to l)eli(*M.' 
that the (‘j)}sf/c of tlie same St.. James was al.so written bebai’e 
the time of SL C'yril. For wliereas tli.'it, l‘\'itlier ('j>ito!iii:'':es 
the liturgv with minute exaetitndi*, to tln^ (“[ii^tle, he inal;es, 
eomparati\ (:1\ , \ erv incousiderahie ri'li rema' imiecd. It is 
tru(^ tliat In' attributes the latter lo “James the brotlier of 
our liOial and gixc.s uo clue whatexer to tlie aulhorsliip of 
the fonner. Still this is hesid(' tin* veal qnestioii ; — all xxe 
are noxv arguing is the cerfahdf/ of the veeord of the Oriental 
1 vpim.)f lit ui'gy |)rior to th(' era of St. Cyril i)f .[I'l'ie^edein . 
'Dk! idejitilieal ion of its pro!)al)le eiullnn*, in* origiiiaior, re- 
(jiiii’('s anotln'r argunn’nt, xxhic.li x\ e have given abovi*. jlut. 
I'.veii ailmittiiig the higldy improbable, supposiiion thai tlie 
lit iiigy, tliougii frameil by, or on the inolion and pri'eedeiit of. 
James the brother of our Ijonl, was absolutely lirsT rta'v'iialed 
i)\* St. C^^yi'il : still, j)ei'bap.s few x\ ho have slintieil Mi*. 
( i role^s mast ei’Iy dissert at ion on the llomei*ie Foeni.s xxonld 
agi'i'e that xvith the constantly ri*cunvnt and dist ributi'd or- 
der of the (Jmreb, the simrt Fuebarisl ie lilin'gx cyidd not la* 
pi’i^served nivmurilcr loi* .Nvmx'xvliat more or less than two 
bundr('d and liftv years. It xvas on(*i' o\ir got)il fortuiu' to 
la^side with an agx'il and blimi clergyman, xvho for a great 
number of years luid j)x'iforined the xxliole .servicis ol 
till' (’linrcli x)f J'lngTand, only ('\clinling the h s.son from tlie 
1)1(1 'l\‘stament, by memmy alone; — and all —prayers, litm* 
gy, emdiarist i(- :md oecaisioiial serviees, jisaliiisand seriptnres 
willi almost uiuh'vialing -aeeuraex* the singh* 1 eqni i: e assur- 
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ancc ot' ullicicncy beiiij** a rclicarsal on tlic prcccdiiij; day. 
Four or live sncli mon, in siicci\s.sion, would liavo preserved 
the Oriental litiirj'y from the date of its traditional aiitlior 
to St, Cyril's time ; even supposing it to liavc been originally 
what is was not, of area coinmcnsnrato with onr own oilices. 

It is highly pr()bal)le that the respective liturgies of Jt?- 
rusalein, Alexandria and Rome did not begin to Ije gener- 
ally called by the names of those Saints to whom they were 
afterwards ascribed, until the C^hurch of Ciesarea had distin- 
guished a form of ])rayer by the name of its author St. Basil. 
Nor do Ave for an instant pretend to argue that of the several 
forms of the Oriental the Alexandrian and the Roinan 
Churches, as tlicy have been received by ns, any one is ac- 
curately, or even a})j)roximately, after an Ap{)stulieal typ(' 
fhroufjfhont, But tliis binders not the probability, Avliatcniu' 
it may amount to, that forms of devotion wbieb eoneur, or 
very closely approximate, in even/ type of liturgy, be with 
good reason referred to a very ancient and evmi primitivi* 
era ; especially if, on argument wholly indepomlent of facts, 
the balance be in 1‘avour of a prescribed ritual ; at any rate 
in Churches under rule of those to whom forms of devotion 
have been traditionally ascribed, certainly further back than 
the Council of Chalecdon, and how long before wo have no 
monuments for determining. 

As to the opinion of our author, that had the several 
Apostles left forms of prayer, which, ])rescrved by memory 
or writing, became the types of the four great litur- 
gies, we should unquestionably have found them referrc'd to 
especially, as the production of tliinr inspired authors, or 
bearing their names,” wo confess we consider it questionable^ 
on many grounds. First, we see iic; re ason for admitting 
that the several Apostles did leave sneli various forms ; but 
rather consider another course more ])n)bable, iiair.ely, that 
certain forms, amounting to tlic e.ssontials of a. eucharislic li- 
turgy, were settled by the first or at any rate by very early 
preachers to the Circumcision jointly and in committee \ and 
that otlier#prayers were by and by superadded to meet the 
special circumstances of place and people. A no1al)lo insfance 
of sue] i local prayers has been noticed l)y our author from 
St. Mark’s liturgy, and consists in the form ])r(;serib(:.d for 
use betweem tlie Otli of June and the Btb of Cedober, 

Voiiclisafe, O Lord, to fill the waters of the rivers this 
year, and to give them Thy blessing — and many others 
might be recorded from tlio old rituals. How is this unity 
in variety to be accounted for, except by the prcsunijdion that 
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>vliat is coninioii to the several type-liturgies was settled by 
consent of those Apostolical founders, who, eonveyinjjf tin' 
precious deposit to their respective churches, it was arrang- 
ed, and enlarged according to that four-fold ])hin and (hw elop- 
ineiit Avhi(di is acknowledged to be tracoalde in the early 
liturgies y Andiftlie ])arts common to all Cliurehes every 
where were thus agreed on, they could not i)e designated 
throughout the univm’sal (3hureli as either St. Petta’s or 
St. Mark's, or St. dames' ; — although it may he suHieiently 
credible that tliese, their original and joint designers may 
have convoyed them to the seats of their respective minis- 
tration, there to form tln^ nucleus of a more elaborattal 
ritual wlii(;h a grateful posterity would honour as tlni depo- 
sit which it owed to the motions of its first father in 
Christ. It should always bo recollected that the (pioslion is 
not how miicli or how little of (existing forms of pi ayer are 
duo to this or that Apostle or Apostolical man — for that, if 
is allowed oil all hands, can never he decided ; — but wlic- 
thcr, according to tlie evidence available, tlie earliest form of 
wc.)rshi[) was liturgical or extemporaneous. 

But our author stati's that before the middle of tin' 
fourth century, no single doctrine or expression of a liturgy 
is (juoted by any writer in proof or illustration of what tliey 
had in lian^l.*’ May it not he replied that the early Fatliers 
might be i?xpeeted to appeal not to humanly deviseil lilur- 
gies, l3ut to iuspiri'd Scriptures, as the warrant i’or their 
teachings? Bven the writings of the Aposlolieal bathers, 
lh(»ugh most assiduously road in the pul^lie assemblies of tlu' 
ancient ehnrciies, are very sparingly, and as many have 
thought not at till, without due limitation, used by their 
successors in proof of doctrine. And of great authority 
though these writings were accounted as the witness of 
A]>ostolieal men in Scriptural exposition, yet we doubt whi'- 
iher, at any given era, the allusions to them altogetlier, con- 
sidering their volume, are so large as allusions of the same 
era, which may fairly be referred to extant liturgical fiu’ms, 
bor instance, no one will deny that Justin a^lartvr has a 
passage of considerable length which proves soi/ir rule for the 
celebration of the Eucharist, — but we lielieve it is not 
<*onsidered that be, or any writer prior to him, can once by 
any possibility be supposed to allude to either of the Apos- 
tolical Fathers, i^aiii Tcrtnllian, whose presumed refer- 
cnees to forms of di^votiou any reader of Bingham may see 
lo be very considerable, and scattered widely over his wri- 
1 ings, is not believed to liave quoted any Aj)ost<>lical bather 
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as caiiouiciil ; — indeed \Ye eaimot iiiid by verereiice to avail 
able sources that be quoted any on(‘ of them, l)ut llei nias. 
Clement of Alexandria is certainly more copious in early 
patristic I’efereneos, and less precise uiion liturgy. How- 
ever, a careful eollectiou of all tlie passages we can find 
referred to on both points, from Clement and Tertullian, and 
authors ]>rior to tlumi, still, as far as we ean jndgi', braves a 
balance in favour of tlie higher anthoriz:ition of I’orms oi 
v\orship. .He.sidirs, as all the ('xpres.-sions in onr ('Communion 
Serviet^, from the Surtium corda, to the (md of tlur 7cy Sanr- 
Avere beyoiul all doubt, adopted into our jn'es(Mit, litiu'gy 
ill their present (jrdcr, from forms as aneient as tlur time, of 
Cyril of Jerusalem (a. i>. o1-7) al hni.sl ; — if, ol' tln*sc‘ bu*ms, 
St. ('ypriaii avlmilhj quolcs the former part, and T(‘rtnlliaii, 
as our author admits (iqum what t xaet (‘\[>r('s.sion, w(r ar(* 
iniabhr to find) alludes la the asa of tin? 'J'er S(//trlas^ we 
think that there can he little doubt that Ihe irlitilr of this 
laud is of a date anterior to that of TiU tnlllan, and ean in? 
but little later than tin,* middle of llui sc'eoud eentui*y. 
it should he remarked iXwilallasiou tt) sueli a form is higher 
evidence of its actual and extensive curreuey than (telaal 
ififotalion of it. For what author would oahj allude^ (rxet'pt 
convinced that tlic subject of bis allusion would Ixj instantly 
recognised by (;very student of bis works ? .I«(li‘e(l it is 
moretluin probabh' that Justin Martyr ebara(;teiiz(:s llie 
same laud in the? Avords Itz'. to the long thanks- 

giving; for the original of that abridged Ibnn which Ave still 
retain, and Avhich extciuled to groat length in many of tlu' 
ancient rituals, Avas eoinniouly known as the jn /, ami 

occupied si place precisely correspomh^nt with tlie. long 
thanksgiving” of Justin .Martyr. 

And indeed, to c.uny the presumption of smticpiity higher 
still, it should not be overlooked that many of our greatest 
divines have considered the (n itleuce of tlu; New Te'slanumt it - 
self eonelusive for the estaldishment of si;t forms of lit urgy - 
as for instance J^ishop Hull, Avho, e.omuienting ott 1 'i'im. 
ii. 1. ser/. remarks: ‘Mle A\as to take ear(; that sueii j)ray- 
(‘rs sliould h(i made in all cliun-hes and congr(;gal ions under 
his inspection and jurisdiction. And how could lu; do 
this, hut by providing by his authority lltat there .should 
he set forms of ])raycr, frauKul according to this rnh\ 
given him by the Apostles, to he used in tliose clnirclu's ‘r 
Sure I mn, the jirhnUive iUillitdic (diurch vjiderslood (his tf^ 
he the mennim/ of the Apostte." And Archbishop Ijaiid. 
{Ansiver to Lord Sap and Srfr's Speech to?f chi /fp td I nr//t/. } 
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Besides the use and custom wliieliwe arc* Imired to, I tiud, 
tliiit to have some s(jt Form of Prayer, when tlie coii^ref^a- 
tiou iiu:(‘ts, is little less than Traditlo C/ti}r(n’saH.<t, an univer- 
sal Tradition of the Avllol(^ Church. And that it took its be- 
ij;inuiui;, wiiih' some of the Apostles were', yet liviiu;, ami 
hath eontimmd from thence in ail age's and places of the 
(Jliureh to this day/^ 

We are vt'ry far from anirming that the whole amount of 
availahh' m idenee phua's tin? origin and aiitirpiity of liturgies 
in a slate of absolute C(‘rtainty. Still we do l)idie\(; that 
until a larger amount of positive evidence bo produced to 
counti iiaiiee any t'chadieism in th(^ matter (jf oui* litui’gical 
f/.Oii nucs^ (for t!i(‘S(', our im[)ression is, are what are really 
assailed in the article niuh'r comment,) “ parts wliich, being 
open to variety of view, as the extent of divine intluence iu 
Baptism, might well have, been left undefined, to the dis- 
(‘n'lion of the minister,’^ pious hands will leave tliem as they 
ha\e hemi lor at least: sixteen ceiiluries of the Chiirclfs career. 
To ass{'rl the nuxh’ration of our evaugt'lieal ritual, its jnirity 
of do(‘triue, ils imdtmiu'uts to devotion, (which all liavi* I’elt, 
who have use<l it, e\cii tlioiigli with hearts too languidj by 
morning and evc'iiing oiahn*, tbrongliout the year) this is no 
part of onr iiimi(‘diat(^ ]nirj)()s(! — and wc heartily trust it is 
already umh'rtaken by viny far abler liauds than ours. Nor 
do \M\ ourselves, prc'siime to vindicate our couvietion tliat of 
all liturgi(\s i:v(;r framed iu (yhristendom, tlie Anglieau is, 
|)ro\ identially, from its peuiteiitial tone and subdued fer- 
\amey, the most in accordance witli the needs of a Missionary 
(diureli. Let it l)t^ used as it is directed to be, and as hap- 
pily it is Used, in at least one Missionary station to the south 
ol' Calcutta ; — let (k)nfessi()ii and Absolution be heard twice a 
day; — Psalms ami Scriptures be n’liearsed iu cx)nseeutivc 
order ; — prayers for all vsorts of men, anti tbanksgiviug to the 
(roll of all for tlie redtmiption of the wtn ld, hi^ statedly ren- 
dered; — C.hristian graces be kept consecutively before the 
mind by tlu^ sullicieut oblation of the weekly collect; — holy 
men of (dd commemorated in the appointed festnals ; — indi- 
\ idiial wt'aknesses dcjilored, or sins tleprecated, in the pre- 
et'ding vigils ; — the baptism of believers, and of tlieir olf- 
spring, Avliich are holy, be duly (celebrated, in the face of 
the eongregation ; — at least iiome observauec', (hut for each in 
his dt'gri't', and according to the motions of liis own mind) 
be enjoint'd on (^ur converts, of Fjont, of thii Ember and llo- 
gatiou days, of the wa?ckly fast ; — ami on other days as the 
Ordinary shall ajipoint, but cspe(dally on Ash- Wednesday, 
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the Comiuiiiation, or Deiioiiucinj^ of God's Anger and Judg- 
ments against siuiiors be solemnly declared ; — and all in the 
Temple of the Living God, where the congregation is awed 
by llis most immediate presence; — and we shall liear no 
more that our venerated Liturgy is unsuited to the wants of 
the people of India. 

Lilt ah ! as we write, what sad and solemn thoughts arise — 
of days mispent, of privileges foregone, of invitations unheed- 
ed — which never — never may return! When for years in 
our native land, and for other years here, the matin and 
the vesper bell pealed, and we had l)ut learned to love its 
tone, uhen in the course of providence, it rung for us no moi e. 
How often have we missed its sa(?red siiniinoiis since ! Wliat 
would \vi' not give to be cheered by its daily note again, wliere 
with IviiidliNl bcarls and (juiekeued ardour we and our littli' 
ones niiglit go up to worship ! 

Wc say from experience that the liturgy will not be appre- 
ciated, until a due ol)scrvauce of its order be enjoined. It is, 
osseutially, a congregational rite, it has not its intrinsic 
power in the closet or the family. It meets not all tluj par- 
ticularities of the individual sinner ; it providijs not for all 
the exigencies of domestic life ; but it docs, by habitual em- 
ployment, so inflame the soul, that it renders what other 
sacrilices arc due to ilscif rather than to God, Avith more in- 
stinctive homage and fuller assurance of faith. Never, avc^ 
liolievc, are closet ollices so devoutly fulfilled as wliore at h^ast 
somiM)f the worshippers have appeared before God in the 
sanctuary. 

And so, as we eaiiiiot find one iota of m idoiice, which 
has not over and over again hemi more than suflieioiitly 
answered, for what, wo think, if it is to apply to pnldie wor- 
ship, is very questionably described as “the primitive and 
Apostolical practice of unfixed and unrecorded prayers," wc 
set ourselves against the suggestions of our author. As far as 
local circumstances render modification expedient, by all 
means let them he made, once for all, upon due authority. But 
of our doctyiial offices, God forbid that any thing he shorn or 
sacrificed. With good Mr. Simeon, a name which, if wc mis- 
take not, our author will as much as any he disposed to revere, 
Ave j)lcad “ the idea which our Reformers entertained, that 
the remission of onr sins, and the regeneration of onr souls, 
is attendant on the baptismal rite,^' and that “ the hmguage 
of our liturgy, which is not a whit stronger than theirs, may 
be both subscriV)cd an/l used without any just occasion of of- 
fence.” 
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KEATS —HIS LIFE * 

(icnius’^ says Mr. Hazlitt ^^is the heir of Fame, but the 
hard eoiulition on which the bright reversion must be earned 
is the loss of life. The temple of fame stands on the grave 
— the ilamc that bums on its altars is kindled by the ashes 
of great men, fame is the sound which the stream of higli 
thoughts, carried down to future ages, makes as it flows; 
deep, distant, murmuring evermore, like the waters of the 
mighty oecan.’^ Often — too often for the credit of the cand- 
id and thinking public — has the truth of these sentences been 
illustrated. But the annals of modern literature can hardly 
exhibit a more complete instance, than that furnished by the 
volumes before us. First let it be remembered that the 
subject of these memoirs was once the despised poetaster — • 
the stable-keeper’s son^ — the apothecary’s apprentice — the 
man wd»o }ml dished a volume of mean clTusions which no- 
body read, and then tried his hand at a long poem wliicli 
was hung, drawn and (|uartcred by the principal reviews — 
tliat lie waN the Johnny Kkats of the Cockney school, — the 
companion of Leigh Hunt — that ho was facetiously remanded 
to his laiioratory and gallipots — that he was the bad author 
and worse citizen — that ho sickened unto death because peo- 
ple would not appreciate him — that he died amidst the jeers 
of his persecutors at having been sniined out by an article,’^ 
and at having been killed by the Quarterly as Cock liobiu 
was shot by jack sparroAv — that he was buried in a foreign 
land, never, as his enemies hoped, to emerge from the ob- 
scurity of that unlionouvcd grave. Thirty years have pass- 
ed away, and sec the picture which time has engraven on 
the reverse of the Medal, By degrees the voices of living 
and cotemporary poets have been raised. Some of our great- 
est critics have vindicated the name and works of the de- 
parted Genius. Public opinion, thus led, has assigned him 
a place (as he had himself predicted) among the* English 
Poets. This indigenous fame spread to those remoter re- 
gions where the English tongue is spoken, and American 
critics have included the writings of Keats in that litera- 
ture whicli is the co«imon inheritance of the whole British 


* The Life, Letters, ami Literary Remains of John Keats. Edited 
by Richard Monckton Mills. 2 vol^. London, Moxon. 1848. 
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race. What History of Literature would now be written 
which should not tell the story of Keats’ life and works ? — 
what selections from British Poetry be now compiled — which 
should not contain extracts from his writings ? The notice 
of Keats given in the History of the Peace* may serve to 
confirm tlxe position already assigned to him by the vari- 
ous organs of literary opinion. And lastly, when, after the 
lapse of a quarter of a century, posterity having learned to 
value the treasure bequeathed by the Poet, is ready to receive 
with respect and affection the details of his life, the present 
Publication has issued from the Press ; — volumes containing 
the hitherto unpublished productions of Keats, and a short 
biography, or rather autobiography, seeing that the hc^ro 
mostly tells his own story through the medium of his own 
letters. The supplementary and explanatory portions sup- 
plied by the Editor are written with much skill and taste ; 
especially the preface and conclusion, which, display much 
fine feeling besides. En 2>assard we cannot relVain from re- 
marking that it would bo easier to master the contents of 
these volumes had they been divided into Chapters according 
to the several periods and epochs of tlic Poet’s life. A point 
of this kind is of no moment to the mass of readers, w ho 
read along, remembering and forgetting just as much as 
they please. But to those who read the book closely, intend- 
ing to remember the whole, this want of arrangement and 
division is a real inconvenience. Also wc cannot but regret 
that a more circumstantial narrative should not have been 
given. Perhaps the Editor’s materials did not extend further. 
However that may be, there arc evidently many phases of 
character left undclineated, and many interesting (piestions 
might be suggested to which these volumes would oiler no 
solution. Many great men are not uniformly or equally 
great. A very particular biography of such would include 
much that might as well or better be consigned to oblivion. 
But there are also some men wdiosc whole soul and being 
are permeated by the leaven of genius. With them, the at- 
mosphererof genius is, as it were, circumambient. This glo- 
rious idiosyncrasy, while it calls forth their virtues, might 
also be the parent of their faults. In their biography, 
therefore, all the minutiae should be particularized ; because 
to every circumstance there is attached a psychological in- 
terest. Such a man we take it was Keats. His biographer 


* Vide, Martineau’s History of the 30 years Peace, vol. i. page 424. 
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avoTva as mucli, when i)ointing the moral of the tale. We 
lament therefore that in many passages the lineaments of 
the portrait cannot be more closely and minutely scrutinized. 

The views with which this work was undertaken by Mr. 
M illies are set forth in his very attractive Preface. After 
cuuineraling the various sources of oral testimony which 
niiglit have been, but have not been, fully made use of, the 
r](litor proceeds to state his reasons for assuming the oilice 
of compiler rather than composer, and for confining himself 
to the task of arranging the documentary evidence before 
him. lie appears to have been somewhat frightened by a 
pamphlet by Wordsworth, in wliich it is laid down that si- 
lence is the privilege of the grave — that a peculiar delicac}’’ is 
due to tlie nieinory of authors ; our business being with their 
books aloii'). Now we are quite ready to admit tliat a decent 
reserve should be adopted when unfolding tlie annals of jiri- 
vatc life — although individual mind have thrown round 
these annals au univci'sal interest: — a reserve which might 
not lx; desirable or justifiable when dealing ivith the public 
acts of tlioso who have borne a part in the world. Put set- 
ting aside this consideration, ivc apprehend that this preface 
points Old nuai who were in a position to help in building up 
a nioimmcnt to their friend which might indeed be careperen^ 
7UUS ; and might show that Keats was not like those forgot- 
ten heroes who die uumourned, carent fjuia vale sacro. Va- 
luable assistance in tlie way of furnishing manuscripts is ac- 
knowledged from ^lessrs. Brown, Cow den Clarke, Holmes, 
Pel ton, JNIatthew, Reynolds, llaslam, Dilke, Ollier, Leigh 
1 [imt and Severn, We feel sure that these geiitlemcu might 
by taxing their iiicmories have enriched these volumes with 
numberless contributions. Hoiv much might Mr. Brown Lave 
told — be who was the Poet’s generous protector and devoted 
fi icnd” — who travelled with him through the Lake District, 
the Highlands and Irehiiul — who received him into his house, 
who essayed the task of joint composition with him — {hand 
pari j)assuj ivc presume). — It seems that Mr. Brown did pen 
a biographical notice wliich never saw the light. What might 
not liavc been told by Mr. Severn, the friend in sickness 
and in death — by Cowden Clarke, the earliest instructor — 
hy Ollier ami Taylor, who first published the writings that 
have attained sucli^^sthumous renown — b}’’ Leigh Hunt and 
Reynolds, members of that literary coterie whose sympathy 
must have formed a strange contrast to the apathy without 
~by Ilaydon, who, himself desfiued to a still more melan- 
choly end, pursued the sister art in sweet comniuuioii*^ 
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with his gifted and ill fated friend ! This biography then has 
been written in the aw/i-Boswellian system. Being person- 
ally unacquainted with the Poet, Mr. Milnes could never 
have attained to the minuteness of Richardson the iiov(;list, 
or to the elaborate finish of Boswell, who has been justly 
termed the greatest of Biographers.’^* But from the some- 
what scanty materials before us we shall first frame a skele- 
ton outline of the Poet’s life, in order to render more intel- 
ligible the observations which may be subscqucntlj'' oliered 
oil the main features of his character. 

Keats the fatlior Avas employed in some large livery stables 
in Moorfields. He had one daughter, and three sous : George, 
who settled in America ; Tom, wdio lingered long and died 
of consumption ; and John, who won for the family name a 
place in the niche of fame. The birth of the latter took 
place on the 29th October 1795. The family were early 
left orphans by the death of the father from an accident 
in 1804, and of tlic mother from consumption in 1810- 
Two instances of childlike dcvotcdiicss towards his mother 
arc recorded of John ; — on an occasion of illness, he stood 
sentinel at her door night and day with a drawn sword ; — - 
when she died, he hid himself in a nook under Ids master’s 
desk for several days. At an early age lie was sent to Mr. 
Clarke’s school at Enfield. There lie was mainly distinguish- 
ed by high s])irit combined with a no less high scnsiliilit y. 
His boyish thoughts appear to have been 'aniuiatod by the 
exploits of an uncle who had fought at Carnperdowu. 
His schoolfellows thought him likely to follow the same 
course as the sailor uncle; and Mr. Holmes, the biograj)her 
of Mozart (who w^as at the school) has recorded iiis early 
impression that Keats w ould lie great in a military, or sonuj 
such active sphere of life.” Nor was the mind idle all this 
time. Jlut its labours were vigorous rather than extensive. 
He acquired a cora])letc knowledge of the ^Enoid, but not 
of the more difficult Latin Poetry. And it should be observ- 
ed that lie did not attempt Greek. But with the assistance 
of Tooke »ad Lempricrc he found his way into the regions 
of ancient mythology. In IHIO he was apprenticed to a 
Surgeon. In 1812 he read the Faery Queen, wdiich poem 
had an electrical effect on his intellect and tastes. Soon 
afterwards, he began Chaucer, and lie must by this time 
have read a little of Shakspearc. About the same time he 


* Sec Macaulay’s essay ou Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson. 
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took a painful — we may say prescient interest in the fate 
of Chattertoii. In 1814 he studied Byron, and indited a 
sonnet of admiration to the Poet Peer. How bitterly the 
compliment was repaid we sliall sec in the sequel. Shortly 
afterwards, it appears from a verse epistle to his brother 
(fcorgc that poetical ambition had dawned upon his mind. 
Then too having met with Chapman’s Translation of Homer, 
he was introduced to the Bard of all Time. His ajiprcnticc- 
slii]) now terminated ; and wc must follow him to London 
whether he repaired to \valk the Hospitals. Here he ming- 
led witli a circle of great and sympathetic minds ; sucli us; 
Leigh Hunt, then the Pleader for Ijiberty and the ^lartvr of 
the Libel Act — Hazlitf, the immortal Lecturer — Ilaydoii — 
Shelley — (lodwin — -Basil Montague. Towards the close of 
181() or the beginning of 1817 {Mr. !Mihies’ chronology is 
not very explicit) the iirst-boni of Oenius was given to the 
world in the shape of a little volume of Poems and Sonnets. 
The Publisher was Mr. Ollier. Nobody cither bonglit or 
read tlio book. By a sti-ango freak of poetical justice” the 
autlior visited the sins of tin) public on the publisher. The 
innocent seape-gont iiatiiraliy ol)jected to such treatment, and 
51 l)r(\‘icli of friendship eusued. In the mean tinie Keats 
workc’d away at Surgery. But his nature abhorred surgi- 
cal instruments, and his brother Sawbones ridiculed liis 
doiffjtrel rhf/incs,'*^ and although he took copious notes on 
medical suhjects, and passed at Apothecaries’ Hall, he detcr- 
inined to give up his uncongenial profession, and to leave 
London for the benefit of his health. During this year (1817) 
lie wont to Carisbrooko, and thence to Margate. At the lat- 
ter place he wrote a letter to Leigh Hunt, from which it 
seems that Eiidymiou had been commenced. In September 
of this year he visited Oxford, and proceeded with his poem, 
which was finished at Burford bridge in November. The 
winter of 1817-18 he spent at Hampstead, and slightly in- 
dulged his merenrial nature with wine parties and cards. 
His correspondenec shows that he attended Hazlitt’s lectures 
during this season. lu March he repaircA to Teigii- 
niouth, and wrote his final preface to the Eudyniiou 
in April. In Juno he set out with Mr. Brown on a tour 
throiigli the Lake district, the Highlands and Ireland. From 
Ireland the touri^ wended their way back to Scotland. 
They wished to visit the modern Athens. Tlic Edinburgh 
Magazine, (since Letter known the name of Blackwood’s) 
had caused Keats to take a personal interest in that city. 
In October of the previous year, ’Blackwood had imdcrtakcn 
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to erect a pillory on which each member of the Cockney 
school was to be successively held up to public scorn. The 
first victim selected was Leigh Hunt. The dead cats and 
rotten eggs of the real pillory were quite equalled, if not sur- 
passed, by the gross improprieties of tliought feeling and 
diction which the reviewer hurled at Hunt. Keats having 
already serenaded his friend Hunt wdtli a political sonnet, 
and having dedicated his first work to him, was deemed a 
fitting patient for the next operation, lie was accordingly 
lampooned with much choice scurrility in August 1818. 
Some friends advised FCeats to visit Edinburgh with a view to 
conciliating this literary enmity. Keats refused to do so 5 
wc think wisely. If he had gone there in his then pugna- 
cious frame of mind, the annals of literature might have been 
disgraced by a duel or two. Mr. Millies gives an interesting 
estimate of the Cockney school. lie considers that they 
possessed the faults of political rancour, (a fault however 
whicli distinguished their opponents iu a far greater degree;) 
of an injudicious and indiscriminate admiration of natural 
objects, and of literary conceit. Some instructive literary 
parallcds are also drawn. 

Wc now come to the reception of Endymion. The brief 
and touching preface might, one would think, have disarmed 
enmity and deprived virulence of its sting. Not so tlioiiglit 
the reviewers : — Judex damnalar cum nocens absolvitur was 
their motto. Black^Yood of course mingled much personality 
with hostile criticism. Then came the famous article of the 
Quarterly. We have perused this article with iniicli the 
same kind of interest with which one looks at tlie identical 
axe which beheaded Anne Bolcyn. Yet it docs not seem to 
be so very tremendous — indeed hardly capable of producing 
the lethal effects often attributed to it. ]VIr. Millies has 
sliown beyond doubt that public ojiinion erred in assigning 
Keats^ death to this cause. Then followed Lord Byron, witli 
a tirade of most insulting satire. While dwelling upon this 
important period of Keats’ life we shall a little overstep the 
ehroiiologioul order hitherto followed and complete the epi- 
sode in one digression. We have seen the manner in wliicli 
Keats and his poetry were assailed. It has been almost uni- 
versally believed that these attacks acting upon a sensitive 
and querulous disposition hurried him to an untimely grave.'"* 
This belief derived strength from the undoubted fact that 


Lord Byron gave much publicity and currency to this idea }»y his let* 
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siicli was the opinion held at the time by many of liis 
most enthusiastic friends. Shortly after Keats’ death, Mr. 
Brown accused the Reviewers of having killed his friend. 
On the publication of the last volume of Keats’ poems, Sheilcv 
penned an indignant letter to the Ciuarterly Reviewer. 

This letter it appears was never sent; but after Keats’ 
death, Shelley consoled himself by castigating the anony- 
mous slanderer” in the Elegy entitled Adonuis, Jlui at the 
time when these attacks ap])eared, several letters and articles 
w ere written in the Newspapers condemnatory of the manner 
in which the assailants had conducted tlieruselves. jMr, ^Millies 
gives some interesting extracts from a letter which appeared 
ill the Morning Chronicle of October 1818. In 1820 :5[)])car- 
ed Jeffrey’s well known article in tlie .f]diubnrgli Review. 
The present memoir is dedicated to him, as a tliaTik-ofrciing 
for that article. And wlicm lately that distinguished judge 
and critic was gatlicrcd to his fathers, this gcucrons and un- 
prejudiced acknowledgment of sniTering wortli and depressed 
genius w^as rememhered as one of the best actions of his long 
and useful life. It is of course to be regretted that this n> 
view did not appear two yeai’s earlier, when the poem was 
published. At tliat juncture, its authority might have turn- 
ed the tide of public opinion. 

Wc now come to the question as to ho^v far Keats was af- 
fected by the reception which his works met with. Wc must 
refer tliose who wisli to form their own opinion on this point 
of literary history to the copious documentary cvidcuec ad- 
duced by Mr. Millies. AVe have only room to state the im- 
pressions which we have derived from the perusal of the cor- 
respondence and from the consideration of other testimony. 
It is clear, wo think, tliatfroin first to last, Keats composed 
this poom with a deep sense of its shortcomings, extravagan- 
ces, and crudities — that he fully anticipated severe eviticism 
— that he constantly strove to keep in view liighcr models, 
and to strike out new paths for the pursuit of ideal excellence. 
AVlicn the expected storm did burst, it drew forth no com- 
jdaints. Not one querulous expression is to be foivnd tlirough- 
€)ut the correspondence. On the contrary, many jocular al- 
lusions to the critiques arc to be met with, some contemptu- 
ous, and some indicative of the profit which may be derived 
from censure. i\pd when the Reviewers had fairly spent 


tors ill 1821, in which hc'charges the Reviewers with homicide and com- 
pares Keats to Kirkc White ; and by the 11th Canto of Don Juan (1823) 
which contains a notorious staiuato the same effect. 
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their wrath, ho writes that he has found out his own strength ; 
that praise or blame has a slight effect on a man whose abs- 
tract love of beauty makes him a severe critic on his own 
works ; that self-criticism is far more felt than the censure 
of the Quarterly and lllackwood ; that this experience would 
teach him to write indcjicndcntly and with judgment, and 
finally, in October 1818 he writes to his brother George in 
America, that the attempt to crush him in the Quarterly had 
only served to excite an interest in him and to bring him into 
notice, and that he thought he should rank among the English 
Poets after his death : and to Woodchousc, in the same 
month, he writes that he had hopes of doing the world some 
good by the works of future years ; and that tlio conception 
of poems to come made the blood rush to his forehead. These 
are the words of hopefulness for the future, not of despond- 
ency at the past. Judging then from the tone of his letters, 
Avc have no doubt that Keats felt tliis reverse as little as any 
man could do who had been idolized by a circle of friends, 
and who was anxious to unfold ideas of beauty Mliicli might 
elevate mankind, and to die for some great human imrpose.’' 
As to having been killed by a sense of failure, the plainest 
facts of tliis history fully contradict such a supposition, Ilis 
vital powers had never been strong. In the early part of the 
year 1819 be had left Town for country, saying Vanish 
health and vanish all the world.” Having spent the great- 
er portion of that year in salubrious localities, ho had so far 
recovered his health as to pass a winter in much gaiety. Then 
towards the following summer (of 1818), he was strong c- 
nough to undertake a long pedestrian tour. And at this very 
time all these so called “fated” articles appeared. Iluring 
the Autumn, he nursed his sick brother Tom. And about 
the same time he fell in love and entertained thoughts 
of marriage. We never heard of a person falling in love 
and meditating marriage who was dying of despair. Such 
a circumstance would upset all our notions of human na- 
ture. The following year (1819) he spent with his friend 
Brown in full mental and physical activity. In February of 
the next year (1820,) he accidentally caught cold on a wet 
night and was attacked by the family disease which had killed 
his nearest relatives, and was shortly to kill him. Now we 
believe the above facts will suffice to dissipate the notion that 
Keat^'was killed by a review. True, he was attacked by re- 
viewers, and he died subsequently. But beyond the se- 
(juence of time, there is nothing to show that the two events 
stood towards each other in the relation of cause and effect. 
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There is no chain of circumstances to bind them together, 
or to prove that the one resulted from the other ; and there 
is no reason for attributing liis death to an extraordinary 
cause, when tliat melancholv event can be accounted for on 
plain physical principles, 

We must resume the threaT^f our narrative which has been 
broken through by this digression. AVe left our travellers 
Brown, and Keats in tlie Highlands. From that quarter 
they proceeded straight to London in September 1818, 
without visiting Edinburgh. From thence Keats fled to the 
side of Ills dying brother Tom at Teignmouth. Poor Toin’^ 
(an ei>ithet pathetically borrowed by John from King Lear) 
died at Hampstead in December of the same year. During 
tliis autumn, us \vc have mentioned before, our poet found his 
first and only attachment. On his brother’s death, he re- 
moved into the house of his friend Mr. Brown, and com- 
menced his Hyperion.” His labours were encouraged by 
a flattering note from. one of the Misses Porter (of llomance 
celebrity,) regarding the Endymiou. At tiie commencement 
of the next year (1819) he mentions as finished his Eve 
of St. Agnes” and the ‘‘ Pot of Basil,” The summer of this 
year he spent with Mr. Hrowii in tlie Isle of AVight, They 
undertook the joint composition of a tragedy, Brown supply- 
ing the incident and Keats the diction. Keats also cornmen- 
ceil a drama of his own, entitled “ King Steplien.” This 
work he gave, up in ord(‘r to devote himself to the compo- 
sition of “ Ijamia.” The dramatic fragments together 
with the other tragedy, are included in the “ literary re- 
mains.” In September, Mr. Brown left him for a short 
time at AVinchester. During this absence, he wrote to his 
friend, unfolding a ydaii of life in which the main feature 
was subsistence by literature. The frieuds returned to Lou- 
don together, and Keats was installed into his solitary abode. 
But ho soon left for Ilainpstetkd, being driven thither by 
the thoughts of her Avhose image was ever in his heart. 
Towards the close of the year, Clcorge returned from Ame- 
rica, effected some arrangements regarding the money wdiich 
had been left to the family by the fatlier, and again depart- 
ed ; leaving his brother in a state of much pecuniary em- 
barrassment. About this tim(% Keats began to study Italian 
and wrote his las^ literary production the Cap and the 
Bells,” in imitation of Ariosto. This composition is a very 
smart fairy tale, and is published among the “ literary re- 
mains.” One night in January 1820, he caught a severe 
chill outside a stage coach. Fever and spitting of blood en- 

• 
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8ued^ but as the year advanced, lie grew better and stronger- 
In May Mr. Brown left him, as he intended, for a few w^eeks. 
The friends parted, never to meet again. Keats grew worse 
during the summer. In August he determined to spend the 
winter in Italy. * Severn offered to accompany him. By the 
beginning of September they were off. Brown hastened 
back, and was just too late. The ships containing the two 
friends were side by side for a whole night off Gravesend. 
After a stormy passage, Keats and Severn landed at Naples. 
Keats* letters written during the voyage reveal the misery 
he felt at parting from the object of his affections. Hitherto 
this under-current of love had not ruffled the surface of daily 
life and literary occupation. A chance expression, or a few 
sonnets, were all that told of the depth of the affection. 
But separation under such circumstances drew forth 
the lamentations of despair. He himself said these thoughts 
would km him, and would even prevent his recovery. 
He seems to have given himself up to his misery, and to 
have sought no consolation human or divine. Wc never 
read expressions of more hopeless, poignant wretched- 
ness than those contained in these letters. Thus were the 
inroads of disease aggravated — thus was produced a nervous 
irritability which neutralized the effects of climate, paralyzed 
medical skill, and destroyed the jiowers of life. Prom Na- 
ples Keats and his companion proceeded to Rome. At 
this city — the Mother of dead nations”-— Keats had two 
letters of introduction, one to Canova, the other to Dr. Clark 
the eminent* physician. The first was useless — his right 
hand had lost its cunning ; the Poet was dead to art, almost 
to Poetry itself. But the latter introduction procured him 
every assistance which benevolence could suggest or profess- 
ional skill afford. Keats’ last letter was addressed to Mr. 
Brown from Rome, and was dated 20th November 1320. It 
states witli the truest pathos* the real cause of his dcatli — 
which was something besides consumption. The concluding 
portion sounds to us like the maniac laugh of despair. The 
brief remaiyder of this sad tale is told by Severn^s Diary. Eve- 
ry thing was done by Dr. Clark and Severn that could soothe 
the patient by rendering the last scene cheerful ; for Rome was 
in those days a wretched place for invalids to die in. Keats 


* And let us add excellent and philanthropic. We record grateful rc-^ 
collections of more than twenty years standing — rare indeed is it to meet* 
so accomplished a man of science, so assiduous a physician, a friend so 
zealous and enduring . — Editor B, M, 
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sunk rapidly, and died on the 27th February 1821, in the 26tli 
year of his age. lie was buried in the Protestant cemetery 
at Rome — a lovely spot, where, as he himself had hoped, the 
flowers grow over him.” What English traveller at Rome 
would fail to visit tliat grave ! How often have England’s 
illustrious sons been buried in other lands ! How applicable 
to us is the reproach 

“ Ungrateful Florence, Dante slee|)s afar.*' 

Dcforc proceeding to analyze the character of the man whose 
life and actions wc have been tracing, it would be advisable to 
define at the outset the class of men to which he belonged. The 
foregoing narrative \vill at once show that there are no stir- 
ring acts; no vigorous work-a-day talents, no practical thoughts 
to be considered or described. There is but little that 
would rivet the attention of worldly people. \ The daily life 
of Keats though not commonplace, presents no features of 
striking or absorbing interest. Whatever attractiveness it 
may possess is reflected from the fitful mctcorlike brilliancy of 
genius. In what the essence of genius consists we shall not 
stop to consider. We prefer following the Baconian princi- 
ple, and would observe the phenomena of Genius rather than 
discover its occult origin. DHsracli the elder, than wliom no 
man was ever more completely versed in the History of Ge- 
nius, prefaces his admirable work on the Literary character’^ 
w ith a brief discussion on this very subject. After remarking 
that the ancients abstained from theorizing on the origin and 
nature of Genius, he notices the various speculations which 
the science of Metaphysics has given birth to in modern 
times. The axioms propounded by diftcrent philosophers are 
marshalled out one by one — first Lockers idea that the mind 
was like white paper on which all impressions arc .as it were 
written and among them the impressions of Genius — then the 
notion that Genius is formed by study — then the hypothesis 
that Genius is gcner.al ability, accidentally determined in a par- 
ticular direction — lastly the theory that Genius is capacity 
equally adapted to excel in any pursuit. The author then af- 
firms that it is useless to search after the origin and nature of 
Genius — that it is enough for finite understandings, to know 
that this mysterious predisposition of the mind exists and to 
learn in what manner it shows itself. This opinion he 
strengthens by ii most cflcctivc quotation from Akenside : — 

“ From Heaven dcsccinls*’ 

*• The flame of (lenius to the vhosm hrrasf.*' 
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THE SPEECH OF SAMUEL, LORI) RISIIOP OF OXFORD. 
ON THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON’S MOTION ON 
ECCLESIASTICAL APPEALS. JUNE anu. 1850. 

My Lords, — 1 have iiov<*r addressed your Lordships with greater re- 
luctance than on the present occasion— a reluctance not founded upon any 
doubt as to the vote which I am about to give uj)on this Hill, nor us to 
the side which I ought to advocate, nor even with regard to the feeling 
that the part which it is my duty to take will sidiject me to imputations 
of party motives and a desire to separate the Church from the State, which 
have been to-night bandied about with what 1 must consider an unbecom- 
ing freedom ; for in the cause of what I believe to be tlie truth I am rea- 
dy to hear any amount of obloquy : but I feel that in order to consider 
the question fairly I must draw attention to those great principles for 
which tliis House is not the most fitting place to propound, but which I 
must lay down broadly and firmly in order to meet the fallacies which wc 
have heard to-night My Lords, I would ask what are the objects and 
purposes of TUB church about which we are this night eallecl upon to 
legislate ? A noble lord has told us to-night that he is “ a friend of the 
Church/’ and spoke of it as though he were not indisposed to shew it a 
little kindness, and to give it a little help. The noblt? lord owns tliat lie 
is even a member of the Church, but theu his membershif) depends upon 
ivhich side of a river (the Tw’eed) he happens to he. (Laughter.) My 
Lords, I ask that friend of the Church,” Docs he regard the Church 
as an institution which men may belong to as they would to a Club — 
because it suits tlicir wants, their wishes, or their feelings ? The object 
of the Church is to upliold, preserve, and assert God’s Truth, and to be 
a witness of that Truth throughout the earth, and to tlic einl of the world. 
And it necessarily follows that there must he a mode of dcelari*jg what 
that Truth is whenever it is impugned. And if so, with whom is the 
power of declaring the? Truth lodged ? With whom can it he Imlged, 
and by whom eau it l»e administered ? 1 ask any noble lord in this House, 
the mo!?t determined opponent of the Hill — even those who have 
come pledged to vote against this Hill without having bestowed two 
thoughts iqion^lie subject — I ask even them. Who are the pro])ifr judges 
of the Doctrine uf the Church ? (’an the power to judge finally belong 
to men who may not he even members of the Church ? 

A noble lord has told us that ecclesiastical persons are the worst judges 
of doctrine, because they know too mucli about it. (Laughter.) So the 
Jess a man knows of the subject the better able he is to judge about it. 
Why, my lords, upon this principle, it would he better to have Jews who 
know notliing about Christianity, provided they have a good knowledge 
of the English language. Hut, my lords, this is the consequence of not 
grappling with the real question. There was a Truth revealed, and com- 
mitted to the Church, which Truth can he neither added to nor diminish- 
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0 (i till the end of time ; and t() preserve tliat sacred deposit of Truth in 
the Church, Clerj^y and Laity were constituted, with power to draw out 
Creeds and Articles of Faith — not to establish new opinions, hut to main- 
tain old Truths when they were impugned. 

My lor»ls, what took ]ilace at the Council of Nice ? The question to 
he decided was as to the meaning of the word “ Son.” The question, 
which noble lords might say was merely as to the meaning of a simple 
word, was referred to Ecclesiastics because they were Ecclesiastics, and 
the Church h.as accepted their decision. Ilut did Athanasius propound a 
new doctrine i^No : he ])revented Arius from fastening a new interpe- 
tation upon an old Truth, and by shewing what was the Truth he coii- 
lirmed it against tlu; heresy. Would noble lords have the question which 
was di'cidcd sit Nice come before the Jiuliciiil Conimittce ? The Clergy — 
the office-bearers of the Church — had the power in old times to declare 
and detine the Truth, but not of enlarging or adding to it, and the part of 
the hiity was to accept and ratify the Truth ; and thus 1 would have it 
now. The ortiee-hcarers of the Church liave lisid a sacred slcposit of 
Truth committed to them as trustees — not for themselves, hut for others, 
— and, my Lords, it is not for trustees to slirink from their trust or to cast 
it away* even in temporal matters, mneh less in spiritual. I confess tlnit 
I heard with great pain some of the observations of the right rev. Pre- 
late (the Hishop of St. David's,) That right rev. Prelate appeared to 
lay it down that th<;rc ivas no such thing as abstract religious Truth bc- 
^ond what every man in his conscience held to be truth, and that no man 
had a right to say another was wrong. INIy right rev. brother also seem- 
ed to east away to the wiruls the awful responsibility placed uj>on him 
when he w;i.s si i apart as one of the governors of the ChureJi, and a 
trustee of her Doctrine. 

My Lords, 1 (raunot be accused for one moment of arguing that tlu; 
laity arc no part of the Chureli. From my inmost soul I detest such a 
doctrine. I hold the laity to be the heart — the marrow' — the life-blood of 
the Churoli, and that the Clergy are only their Ministers for Christ/s sake, 
and trustees for the deposit of truth. We must not allow a nibbling 
away of the truth. If at any time such a thing was dangerous, it is 
so HOW', wlum tliereis an impatience of control, and of all fixed external 
trutli and authority. Deware, my Lords, how you deal with a living bo- 
dy ns if it had no life, as if it w’ere a plastic form of lifeless clay which 
yon think yon vim mould to your own will, and stamp upon it your own 
image. There is life, my Lords, in the Church of Christ — the life of 
eternal Truth. If yon sliew no deference to those who have asked for 
this measure voii will destroy the hope of some of the most eoiiseientioiis 
men in the country, lleware of alienating th»*ir afleetions. I deeply 
regret that the noble munpiis, (Lansdowne) as the representative of the 
Government should have expressed himself on this occasion with so much 
more than his usual impetuosity. He has almost made a Jeelaration ol 
war against every member of the CImrcli wlio is unwilling to submit, the 
most sacred subjects to the decision of a lay tribunal. 

But, my Lords, we are told that this Bill will infringe u])on 
the Iloyal Su])remacy. I deny it. I value that supremacy as highly 
as any man living. ^Ibit as it lias been explained to-night it 
would a])pear fliat the Sovereign personally is the receptacle of 
the whole cycle of religions knowleilge, and by her own single will eoiihl 
ileclarc what the Faith of the Church is, and in what manner it should he 
Net forth. I confess that 1 heard such-statements with amazement, and 
I am sure that Her Majesty would be the first to repudiate such an ini' 
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constitutional interpretation of the Royal Supremacy. (Hear» hear.) 
The Crown is the ultimate appeal in ail cases ecclesiastical and civil, and 
is bound to decide all questions by means of its proper constitutional 
agents. (Hear, hear,) I low can it be said to interfere with the Supremacy of 
the Crown to give additional means of information to the Judges appointed 
under the Crown ? How can it be said to encroach on the Royal Preroga- 
tive to enact that for the future the law lords, when called upon to decide 
in matters of faith and spirituality, should do so with the assistance and 
co-operation of the dignitaries of the Church ? As well might it be said 
that when trial by jury was introduced, the Royal Prerogative was invad- 
ed. 

The noble marquis says that if the Bishops be appointed as Judges of 
doctrine, the first consideration upon a man’s being chosen for a Bishop- 
ric would not be his learning and piet\', but “ What is his Doc- 
trine.” My I.ords, I am simple enough to believe that this ought to be 
the first consideration — that it is a far more important question than 
which side a man will vote in j'our Lordship’s House. (Hear, hear) This 
most extraordinary objection proceeds from a low estimate of the 
Church’s office, and of the responsibility of her rulers, it appears to he 
thought that Bishops should be only tlcccnt, respectable members of so- 
ciety, giving a gentlemanly tone of calmness and universal toleration, in- 
stead of believing themselves, and acting, as Christ’s Ministers, for niaiii- 
taining, Christ’s Truth, (Hear, hear.) My Lords, if you believe that 
men the least instructed in theology are the most able to decide doctrinal 
questions — that there is no fixed Truth anyw'hcre — that every man is at 
liberty to think and to teach just what he pleases — then you may refuse 
the second reading of this Bill. But I ask you to consider the conse- 
quences of so doing. You w'ill alienate hearts and affections without 
which the Church will he w eakened and emasculated. Let the example of 
Scotland teach your lordshi[)s a wiser lesson. Beware of rending the 
Church of England in a similar manner, for there are those whom to- 
night’s vote may dissever from the Church — not indeed if they took my 
advice, for I would say to them — ” Be patient, be firm, and truth will pre- 
vail, for it is mighty.” If your lordships’ vote should lead to a Free 
Episcopal Church in England, will you have strengthened the other insti- 
tutions of the land ? There are those among your lordships, not members 
of the English Church, who deny the power of the State in spiritual mat- 
ters. I claim the votes of these men to-night. 

Loving the Church of England as I do, and believing her to be God’s 
cbiefest blessing amongst blessings unnumbered to this happy land — be- 
lieving, too, that that Church is the bulwark of the Throne, and the 
surest safeguard of the liberties of the people, I cannot bear to see any 
measure rmlely rejected which tends to her welfare. I solemnly adjure 
your lordships by the blessings which you have received from the Church 
— the undivi^d Church of this laud — that you break not her noble 
heart. (Cheers) Let us not say (after having given to every sect 
greater freedom of action and more power to settle their own affairs,) to 
the Church of our fathers, that nothing shall be done for her except in- 
creasing her burdens, and adding greater w^eight to her yoke. Let us not 
say to her what we dare not say to the Sister Establishment, that she 
shall not have the power to maintain her own purity of doctrine. If you 
would accord to the Church of England what you accorded to the Kirk of 
Scotland, she would be abundantly satisfied ; hut she does not ask so 
much. All she asks is to have confirmed to her a power she has long 
possessed. It has been said that your lordships are asked to upset tlur 
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custom of centuries, but the noble lord (Lord Stanley) has shivered to 
atoms the sophism — (Cheers) and shewn that this mighty work was 
introduced only a few years ago, and the noble lord who originally propo- 
sed it said that i t never was intended to meet cases of the kind. It is 
an institution of mushroom growth, and yet to hear the speech of the 
nohle marquis it might have been supposed that Magna Churta was about 
to be crushed. (Lord cheers.) I trust your lordships will not be leil away 
by such representations. The consciences of men, stirred to their lowest 
depths, hang on the decision of to-night. Singular wisdom was dis})layed 
at the time of the Reformation. At that time, the Church passing from 
the usurpation of Popery, it might have been expected, not unnaturally, 
that too great ]iowcr w'ouhl have been given to the Crown over things 
spiritual ; but even at that time it was found that, although such periods 
W'ore like a river overflowing its natural channels, and unable afterwards 
to regain them, so deep were the channels of ancient CiJlmrch-rule that 
they were not disturbed, and the power was left undisturbed in her hands 
until, to her great dismay, she found it slipped from her grasp, ami 
transferred to the Judicial Council. 1 entreat you not to be led by 
party feeling, or by miipty fears to do an unjust, action ; for. in the speech 
of every one who opposed the motion, the fear has peeped out that the 
establishniciit of this (^ourt would weaken a certain judgment. (Hear.) 
If it were such an admirable judgment surely there is no reason for such 
a fear. Unless there -was some secret lurking belief that the judgment 
might be upset, if wc had a good Court, there would not have been this 
uneasiness. 1 beseech you not to be actuated by such a manifestly un- 
just j)rinoiple as to refuse a right lest something which is thought inexped- 
ient shoidd come to pass. (Cheers.) 1 entreat you to follow the more 
generous course of going into Committee on the Hill, and seeing, if it 
has faults, wlnitlu^r they can he amended. ( Turning to the Ministerial 
Ibmches, the Right Rev. Prelate said, in a most elevated tone of warn* 
ing,) — Do not alienate from you as a party, finally and for ever, the whole 
body of the English Cliureh I (Lord cries of “ Oh, oh,” and dissatisfac- 
tion from the Aliiiisterial ranks.) Yes, I dare to admonish you, and I do 
it again, ((.hoers.) Do not alienate from you as a party the whole body 
of the English Church, by shewing them that at your hands they must 
not look even for justice. (Great cheering, and Ministerial disapprobation) 
Deal more liberaliy and justly with her; listen to her complaints; do not 
rudely repulse her when she comes to you for redress ; and seeing her 
value her piiritv of doctrine, and teaching, more than earthly ])ossessious, 
hasten to remedy her wrongs. (Lord cheers.) 


CHRONICLE OF CIIIMICII PROCEEDINGS TO JULY 4th, 1S50. 


The past month has brought us no decisive intelligence of the progress 
of events at present ii^i^resting the Church. The Bishop of Exeter has 
succeeded in obtaining a rule A'm in the Court of Exchequer ; but it ap- 
pears to be the general opinion that the result of the argument will he a 
confirmation of the Judicial Committee’s decision. And notwithstanding 
opinions which we see to the contrary, we do earnestly hope that now this 
matter will be allowed to rest. The view of the difficulties in wdiich the 
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jiiilgmciit lias involved tlic Church have, we think, been greatly exaggera- 
ted. Arclideacon Have, and Dr. Hook, divines of as completely different 
a stamp as well can exist in the same communion, have each expresseil 
themselves so pointedly on this subject that we cannot ilo better than 
transfer their sentiments to our pages .* — first quoting from the Archdea- 
con’s last charge : “ The True ftemedy for the Evils of the Age/* 

“ One hears rational men declaring that such a judicial sentence would 
<lestroy the Catholic character of our Church, ami cut her off from the 
Church of Christ; — would unchurch her, as the phrase is. What ! are 
we to hold that our Lord, who has hitherto been present with the Church 
in England for so many centuries, through so many trials, — Wlio has borne 
so patiently with so much lukewarmness, w ith so much coldness, Avith 
so much carelessiies.s and worldly-miiidedness, and has vouchsafed again 
and again to refresh and revive her by tlie outpouring of His Spirit, 
and Who has seemed of late years to be prepuring her, and ginling her, 
for the battle with the Legion of Antichrist, assailing her from every 
quarter — will now depart from her and abandon her, because the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council docs not think tiiat Mr. Gorham’s opinions dis- 
qualify him from holding jircfermeiit ? Are the Sun anil Moon to droj> 
from their spheres, because a tile has been blown from a neighbouring 
roof?” 

The sentiments of Dr. Hook \vc extract from an admirable letter to 
Sir Walter Parqnliar, Bart, on the present Crisis of the Church^ 

“ Let us see what our jiosition really is, and how it is affected by the 
judgment in the case of Gorham r. the Bishop of Exeter. 

“ Those who hold the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, believe that 
certain persons arc predestinated and elected, absolutely and conditionally 
to glory. 

“ The sign of their having been so prctlestinated and elected by the 
sovereignty of God is not mertdy their having hern born in a Christian 
land, but the fact of it having been pre-ordaineil that they should be 
baptized into the Christian Church. 

“ The guilt, but not the infection of original sin is remitted : the 
means of grace are opened to the baptized ; and, on condition of their 
using those means aright, in order to build themselves u]) in godliness, 
they will be received into glory ; whereas, if they neglect so gn^at salva- 
tion, a more awful curse awaits them, than awaits the heathen, who has 
given no heed to the voice of God speaking to him in his natural conscience. 

“ Now the question is, whether tliose who hold this doctrine are placed in 
a worse position than before, by the decision of Her Majesty Council 
on the question of Gorham v. the Bishop of Exeter ? 

“ The point in dispute was, whether persons siibscrihing to the article 
in the Creed, that there is ‘one baptism for the remission of sins,’ but 
interpreting the article in a non-natural sense, may bold ])refcrmeDt in the 
Church of England V 

*• It is notorious that they have done so for the hist three hundred 
years ; and Her Most Gracious Majesty in Council has been pleased tt) 
rule that* this their liberty shall not be abridged. 

“ Her Majesty in Council has not censured us, who hold the article of 
the Creed referred to, in its ))lain, literal, and obvious meaning. We ma> 
continue to hold the orthodo.x doctrine as heretofore. So far from being 
placed in a worse position than before, wc are even in a better position 
than we were. The inference from the late discussion is, that ours is the 
right doctrine, but that those who appear to us to explain it away may 
still remain in the Church. Thu followers of Mr. Gorham have urged 
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the principle advocated some years in the moct (\dehratp(l of th» 

Oxford Tracts, No. XC, and have asserted their right to plaep their own 
construction, upon tlie formularies they have suhserihed. 

“ Let it be clearly understood that all that Mr. (xorhnm sought for, 
was toleration ; and this, by the decree of the Queen in Council, ”he has 
received. 

“This decision has not changed or interfered with the doctrine 
which the Church of Kngland has ever held on the subject of Baptism 
in common with the Church Universal from the earliest ages ; it 
only shows that the civil authorities will not assist the eeclesiastical 
authorities in maintaining the truth, a course of conduct which 
must, if persevered in, lead to a separation between Church and State. 

“ In anticipation of this, let us who love the Church of Kiigland ; who 
believe her to be a true and living member of the Catholic body ; win* 
glory in our Reformation, w'ho receive the Articles and the Prayer-Book ; 
not the Prayer-Book without the Articles, nor the Articles without the 
Prayer-Book ; who regard England as the first and foremost nation in 
all this world, and England’s Church as the bulwark of the Reforma- 
tion, let us endeavour to persuade men to be of one mind in our Sion, 
and to come to an agreement on this very article of Baptismal Regene- 
ration. Is this a hopeless case ? I think not,**** If the decision of 
the Queen in Council shall lead to mutual explanations among those who 
really love the Church of England, and arc equally opposed to Rational- 
ism and Romanism, if it shall increase the number of those who are de- 
termined to walk in the via media, however much they may have hitherto 
been biassed, by misunderstandings and misrepresentations, to the one 
extreme or the other ; the decision will have conduced indirectly to the 
strengthening of the Church, and will have formed us into a band of bro- 
thers prepared to speak the truth in love, and to promote the glory of 
God by the salvation of man. So be it.” 

The tendency to extremes, always incident to any violent and extraor- 
dinary stirring up of conflicting opinions, appears, beyond all besides, to 
peril Christian ununimity in the jwesent day. Wc have never been the 
advocates of the tone assumed by the Bishop of Exeter in his Lordship *s 
celebrated letter. We think that it has neutralized much of the effect 
which would have been produced by the powerful logic of that remark- 
able publication. Still it should he recollected that the Bishop 
of Exeter, whatever be the amount of grievance promoted in the late 
decision, was the party most immediately aggrieved ; — and also that how- 
ever constrained he be, by the Law of England, to canonical obedience to 
His Grace the Primate, still, in the order of the Catholic Church, that 
high personage is only primus inter pares, among the Bishops. And on 
strong language from one Bishop to another can be founded no justiflea- 
tion for Mr. Goode, (though this has been the result of the first, perhaps 
illadvised, words) — a polemical Presbyter, of the very coarses|t malignity of 
tongue, who has hurled such invective at an aged and we cannot doubt 
most single-minded Prelate as would disgrace the shambles, and be count- 
ed reprobate at Billingsgate. We will not stain our page by further com- 
ment on malversation as ridiculously egotistical as contemptibly scurrilous. 
Especially as we understand it has received many wise and learned rejoin- 
ders, thoroughly discovering every venomed trail, to which, in due time, 
we hope to refer more particularly. 

But we have more to say about the present tendency to extremes. In 
Mr, W. J. E. Bennett’s wiser and more judicious days, we were among his 
constant and delighted hearers, in the Chapel east of Portman Square. 
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Why should Pimlico have wrought such a change on his better habits ? 
We say in all soberness that the ceremonies which we have seen enacted 
at St. Paul’s Knightsbhdge are such as, though ‘*at first of godly intent 
and pur|>ose devised,” have " yet at length turned to vanity and supersti- 
tion.” Can any one declare his complete indemnity of the lamentable 
secessions of his less discriminating and cordate curates? And now we 
read of his celebrating an Octave at the consecration of the new and 
splendid Church of St. Barnabas, which, as wc can hardly wonder, has 
unloosed all the coarse satire of the Record newspaper. In one week, begin- 
ning on St. Barnabas Day, June llth 18.50, were celebrated in one Dis- 
trictf sixteen Eucharists, and eight full morning and evening services with 
sermons. We candidly avow that we cannot understand this to be any 
part of the ritual discipline of the Church of England. We no where find 
It enjoined that the Holy Communion shall be administered twice every 
day during the Octave of a Festival, or at any other period. Mr. Bennett’s 
old practice, of administering an early Communion on Good Friday and 
Easter Day, to his large congregation in Baker Street we regarded as a 
satisfactory measure of convenience; but sacraments and sermons 
twice a day for a whole week together, we think extremely indiscreet, at 
the present timet to say the least. No one desires more than ourselves 
that the order of our Prayer-Book be literally observed, and daily morning 
^d evening prayers be said, wherever two or three can be gathered to- 
gether in our Churches. We believe that this w ould be especially desir- 
able in all our Missionary stations here ; — a measure fraught with life and 
health to the developing spirituality of our converts from among the hea- 
then. And on festivals more peculiarly marked, especially by the con*- 
eecration of a House to God’s honour, we consider vestured and choral 
pro^sipns as appropriate preludes to the joyful solemnity. But if we 
would sttoeessfuliy advoeate the fuller expression of the Church’s, tone, 
vre must be chary of exhibitions which at all events are supererogatory. 

Though it be hardly a Church proceeding, we may be allowed an ex- 
pression of joy at the measure which has blessed so many thousands with 
the Sabbath’s rest, we mean the cessation of Sunday labour in the Post 
OiBces of the United Kingdom. The concession has been thoroughly 
wrested from the Government by the religious community, and every 
obstacle which can Ite interposed to its convenient operation appears to 
be entertmned with avidity. The Times abounds with letters ludicrously 
ahaliow on the hardship of the sacrifice — one gentleman, as though he 
would persuade the world that there is no means of transport for an emer- 
gent letter except the post-office, rejoiced that the suspension was not 
enacted: a year ago, when it would have precluded him from answering the 
tender enquiries of his dying wife. Still we entertain a confidence in the 
religions sense of the Parliament of England ; which may it preserve them 
^inso s^ a retrogression as the entertainment of Mr. Locke’s motion 
fep reseinn tbeJWsolntion would denote. On the 23rd of June, at Liver- 
pool and Manchester, nearly the whole body of letter-carriers and other 
aarvants eonnected vrith tbe post-office, about eighty in the former place, 
and sixty«ftse in the latter, spontaneously rea&red their acknowledge- 
aeants to Almighty God for their deliverance from Sunday labour. 
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I. 

KEATS —THE SCOPE OP HIS POETIC GENIUS. 

Followiiijr tlie \ic\v briefly sketched in the concluding scufceii- 
CCS of our former article, we sliall first dc^cribe wliat Keats was 
as an ordinary man, and then wliat lie was as a man of Genius. 

The original temper, or rather disposition, of Keats may 
be clearly seen from the accounts of his childhood and youtli. 
Of a vigorous bodily frame, with strong animal spirits and a 
mercurial constitution, his tcmpciMvas open, fiery and coura- 
geous. Mr. Millies says that his youthful appearance com- 
municated the impression which the ancients ciitcrtaincd of 
Achilles ;^^\joyous and glorious youth everlastingly striving.^* 
Ilis affections were ardent. Instances have been already 
given of the love lie bore bis mother. He dcscrilKis his feel - 
ings towards his brothers as passing the love of women.’’ 

We have seen liow he tended Poor Tom.” Ills letters 
to his brother George and his sister-in-law in America show 
clearly that he was ever present with them in spirit, and 
would in these days form excellent models for Indian eov- 
respoudcnce. The talc of that blighted and fatal attachment, 
which proved so sad an auxiliary to disease, has been already 
told, Paithful and enduring were liis friendships, and wxll 
those friends deserved his affection. He seems always to 
have inspired his personal associates with the greatest devo- 
tion, The narrative of these friendships w^oulil form a most 
pleasing chapter in Literary History. lie appears to liavo 
been somewhat fond of gaiety and good fellowship. It 
could not he said that he was addicted to dissipation ; hut 
he certainly relished the excitements of pleasure. Natural 
scenery, as might be supposed, produced the most e.xUltio 
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effect upon him. But with all this warmth anil energy 
there was not combined any thing like obstinacy, self-seek- 
ing, pride, or waywardness. His transactions with George 
show that he was thoroughly unselfish. Ilis written cogita- 
tions prove that he was in the habit of looking into himself ; 
of striving to eradicate vanity, ambition and conceit. He 
was docile, an anxious seeker after knowledge, with a full 
sense of his own insufficiency. Though he abandoned his 
original profession, yet he was willing to exert himself in or- 
der that he might be a burden to none, and become of assis- 
tance to his family. We wish that we could add * that he was 
sincerely and devoutly religious. The memoir docs not far- 
iiish us with complete information on this head. One or 
two sentences only on religious matters are to be found 
in the letters. Mr. Milnes, we should think, must have 
been able to obtain information concerning Keats’ religious 
views. And if such information was procurable, it ought 
not to have been withheld. The negative evidence suppli(Ml 
by the letters is considerable. Tlic early letters were writ- 
ten under ordinary circumstances, and it might not create 
surprise that no mention of Jlcligion should occur in tliom. 
But considering the circumstances under which the later 
epistles were written, we cannot suppose it possible that 
any man imbued with religions feelings could have avoided 
speaking most prominently of . the things wliich concerned 
his peace. Neither Keats’ letters, nor Severn’s Diary con- 
tain any allusion whatever to Divine things, except that 
Severn mentions his having read aloud one evening to Keats 
from a volume of Jeremy Taylor. In one place (page 219. 
vol. i.) Keats writes, I have never had your sermon from 
Wordsworth, but Dilke lent it me. You know my views on 
Kcligiou. I do not think myself more in the right than 
other people, and that nothing in this world is pre /cable.” 
This is followed by some sentences of general scepticism. 

Ethcrial things” arc said to be divided into three heads, 
real things, semi-real things, and nothings.” The real things 
are existence of sun, moon, and stars, &c. and so on. 
In another place (p. 266. vol. i.) he writes “ I have no doubt 
that thousands of people never heard of have had their hearts 
completely disinterested. I can remember but two, Socrates 
and Jesus. Their histories evince it. What I heard Taylor 
observe of Socrates is true with respect to Jesus ; that though 
he transmitted no writing of his own to posterity, yet we 
liave bis mind and his sayings and his greatness handed down 
to us by others.” Again, writing to his brother George in 
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America, he says (page 271. vol. i.) “ What place of worship 
iUy you go to ? The Uuakers— the Moravians — the Unitari- 
ans — or the Methodists These passages may tend to cre- 

ate an impression against Keats, but in candour we feel bound 
to cite tliem, and to add that these arc the only passages we can 
lind ill Ills letters on religious subjects, lie believed iu the im- 
mortality of the soul, certainly, and in the existence of a Sup- 
reme lleing. Adverting to his brother Tom^s death, ho 
writes 1 Imvc a firm belief in immortality, and so had Toui.^’ 
Again he that the close communion of friendship must 
constitute TOe of tiic pleasures of immortality. With 
tliosc scanty (piotatious we must close our account of the re- 
ligious opinions of Keats. 

e pass on to the consideration of his studios and acquire- 
micnts. These were neither deep nor extensive. His early 
classical education consisted of little more than the rudi- 
ments of Latin. It docs not appear that the author of Eii- 
dymion and Hyperion ever learned Greek. He “picked up'^ 
mytluilogy from Lcniprierc and Tooke. The spirit of Homer 
caught from (Uiapinan^s Translation. It is not always ne- 
cessary to possess a scholarlike knowledge of th(j languages 
for a due appreciation of the power and the spirit of Grecian 
Poetry. IMost boys fret with Horner long before they iiuder- 
stand the structure and niceties of the language. It is ge- 
nerally in the untutored state that the mind imbibes the 
fr(\sh inspiration of Homer, and feels magic such as that de- 
scribed by Drydeii in his famous Ode to Music. Never has 
this view been enforced with greater raciness and vivacity 
than by the author of “ Eothen” in his chapter on Homer 
and the Troad. Mr. Milnes sums up his estimate of Keats's 
seholarsliip by (pioting some remarks of Leigh Hunt on 
Shakspeare\s classical acquirements ; “ tliough not a scholar, 
ho needed nothing more than the description given by scho- 
lars, good or indilforent, iu order to pieree back at once 
into the recesses of the original country. He felt the Greeiau 
mythology not as a set of schoolboy common })hiees, but as 
the <Mn bodied essences of all the grand and lovely qualities of 
Naiiire.^^ ‘Nor did Keats’s English reading embrace a very 
wide lichl. Spenser was the first poet he read completely. 
Wordsworth and Byron he studied at an early date. He de- 
lighted in Cbaiic<?F. As Mr. Milnes gracefully remarks, “ he 
breathed the fresh air of the Morning of English Literature.” 
He (lipped into Shakspcarc at iirst. It was not till afterwards 
that lie perceived the univers'.ility of Sliakspeare’s gi nins. 
So with Milton. At lirst he read Lyculas, the cUii'swal ima- 
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gcry of that piece being in consonance with the feelings whicli 
produced Endymiori. Then he read Paradise Lost superficial- 
ly, and penetrated into its depths subsccpicntly. lie com- 
menced the study of Italian a short time before his death, and 
read Dante and Ariosto. Most of his works exhibit traces 
of the particular writers he was studying at the time. Eridy- 
mion and the Eve of St. Agnes savour of Spenser — Hyperion 
of Milton, or rather of Milton and Spenser combined — the 
Cap and the Bells of Ariosto. But it must not bo inferred 
from this that Keats w^as deficient in origiiiality^ftMr. Mil- 
nes very properly deprecates any such conclus^W. It does 
not appear from these Volumes whether he studied History 
or Politics to any extent. One or two letters contain a few 
remarks on tlic politics of the day^ and also some historical 
allusions ; and he wrote an Elegy on Kosciusko. However, 
it may be safely concluded that his knowledge on these sub- 
jects was limited and imperfect. In one letter he proves the 
march of intellect” by a comparison of the writings of 
Wordsworth and Milton. The letter, although it contains 
some originality of tliought, could hardly have b()cn written 
by a well-informed person. In the year 18 IH (three years 
before his death) he resolved on studying Metaphysics. It 
was just as well that he did not carry out this intention. At 
that time his mind w as far too erratic and unsettled. Meta- 
physical speculations w^ould have only plunged him into a sea 
of mysticism and doubt. As it was, his nlind had a ttm- 
deney to entangle itself in a maze of seeptieism. Whim 
mental things arc the subjects of thought, it requires a 
steady and well-balanced mind to apprehend them properly. 
Grasp them roughly and they vanish. Keats's mind seized 
mental objects with the same rapidity and forci^ with which 
it seized natural objects. The result was of course unsatis- 
factory. His intellect became confused — at times lie doubted 
everything — even his own personal identity. Descartes found- 
ed his system of philosophy on the axiom I httUitve / 

Had this very reasonable postulate been propounded to IviN’its 
in one of fiis doubting moods, he would have objeet<Ml in 
limine ; he would have declared that such an assurniitioii 
was quite unwarrantable, and that his own existence was one 
of the last things which he could think of taking for granted. 
We cannot conclude this summary of those qualities of Keats 
which sink into insignificance, when compared with his jiropcr 
Genius, without adverting to his astonishing mastery of lan- 
guage. Of all the men who ever wrote or spoke English, 
no one Jiad a greater command of words. His diction 
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was like a rich, inexhaustible mine. When we consider 
his imperfect education and limited reading, we stand 
nrnazedat his matcliless powers of description. We should 
like to have heard the wonders of modern science described 
by Keats. 1 low majestically he w'ould have trod the ground 
lately occupied by Hunt in his Poetry of Science’^ and his 
“ Spirit of Nature.” Fancy apprenticing Keats to some 
eminent man of science — tlie savant to supply the facts and 
Keats tlie diction. Let llcrschel have unfolded before Keats 
the wonders of astronomy, the worlds upon worlds of stars 
— or llrewstcr have expounded the mysteries of optics, the 
rays of the prism, the polarization and undulation of light 
— or Lyell have detailed the researches of Geology, the 
progressive stages through which our globe has passed, the 
igneous and atpieous formations, the developemeuts of animal 
and vegetable life — and then let Keats have descrilxid what he 
had learnt, in verse or prose, we care not which. Verily the 
facts of science woidd have been worthy of Kt'ats’s diction, 
and wo feel sure that he would have done justice to them. 

Wo proceed to consider the more cthcrial portion of Keats's 
nature — his Genius. A preponderance of instances might 
perhaps be adduced in favor of the opinion that, in respect 
of Genius (ispccially, the “ child is father of the man." 
Siich was not tlie case with Keats. The flame of his Go- 
nitis I)urst forth late, and was, alas, early extinguished. In 
his history, that most interesting period “ The t/oi/fh of Genius^'' 
is a blank. We have seen that his boyhood seemed to fore- 
sliadow a manhood of practical activity ratlu'r than of study. 
He Avas seventeen before lie read the book Avliicli first rous- 
ed bis dormant fancy, or the consciousness of Genius dawned 
upon bis mind. Kveu then his liigbcr faculties remained in 
partijil obscurity. Mr. IMatthcw mentions him at that time 
as delighting in elaborate description and in the external 
decorations of the INIiisc," but less in the sublime and the 
])atlK*tic.” Physical susceptibility also swayed the operations 
of bis mind, and imparted to it a sensuous tendency. Spen- 
serian influence working upon an impressible, though as yet 
unimpressed mind, determined its course in this direction. 
Thus he abandoned himself to the luxurious sense of external 
beauty — considered that the essence of Good consisted in 
IJeauty — “ ovcwK)mes other considerations, or ratlier obliter- 
ates all consideratious'^ — advocated the delighting in sensa- 
tion” ratlicr than tlic hungering after Trutii" — and declar- 
ed that he was “ hovering between an ex(|uisite sense of the 
luxurious and a love for philosophy.” And from the tone 
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which pervades his description of Nature, it would scorn tliat 
to the last he contemplated her with a somewhat Pagan ad- 
miration —that he rarely, if ever, attempted to rise from Na- 
ture up to Nature's God. Such was the frame of mind in 
which he composed the Eiidyraion. It is almost supcrlluous 
to say that its spirit is thoroughly Grecian. Wordsworth, 
wlicn he first saw the proof sheets, called it a pretty piece 
of Paganism. Grave objections may be indeed raised against 
reviving the spirit of Heathen Poetry in a Christian 
age ; — but it must be admitted that, of its kind, Mn- 
dymion is first-rate. In it arc embodied and reproduced the 
most gorgeous conceptions of the mythical age of all coun- 
tries. It conjures up the remembrance of those scenes 
which Mahomedan faith pictured to itself, of the blest man- 
sions which awaited the faithful ; — of the Paradise which over- 
hung Granada, or the Mount IMcrii of Jlindooism, or the 
Divine Agora of Olympus. It being admitted that this poem 
is a marvellous specimen of its kind, a (question suggests it- 
self as to whether this kind of poetry docs allbrd worthy 
scope for elevated genius. Now it is suiliciently obvious that 
the most cthcrial conception of natural beauty is, after 
all, but an inferior effort of human intelligence. Such con- 
ceptions have been formed in the earlier and normal stages of 
the World^s history. Since those periods the teaching of ages 
has educed the spiritual as well as the intellectual eiidowments 
of man. llcvclatioii, ethics, science, philosophy have taught 
us to soar beyond the limits of testhctic perception — “ SV/pm/.s- 
evadcre ad aurasJ^ As Morell finely observes, the human 
mind, steadily advancing, in spite of its abortive searches 
after truth, in spite of its misdirected efforts, of its shortcom- 
ings and backslidings, is like a ship steering against adverse 
winds : often receding, tacking to and fro, first towards one 
point of the compass and then another, hut eventually and 
surely progressing.* And is our poetry not to partake of this 
progress ? Does not a poet who in these latter days aims at sim- 
ply reproducing the defunct images of an earlier ago somev- 
what lower himself in the ranks of Genius ? Docs he not 
move in a humbler sphere, in a more contracted orbit, than 
that assigned to him by the Giver of every good and perfect 
gift? Surely it is not the purpose or aim of aiicicut poetry 
to furnish us with models of thought to the exclusion of those 
other trains of thought and sentiment which, in the course of 


* See History of the Speculative Philosophy of Europe, Vol, 1. 
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time, liavc been opened up to us. It has liccn said by a great 
expositor of ancient history, that much of Grecian and Ho- 
man story is so richly fraught with experience in politics and 
j)ractical morality, that it bears the closest relation to later 
times and should be called modern rather than ancient his- 
tory Hut here the relation between the two periods must 
cease. We have a treasure of wisdom which was denied to 
tlic ancients. Our souls arc, or ought to be, more elevated and 
expanded than thciis, and our poetry (whicli is the cllluenec 
of the soul) should display a corresponding elevation and 
expansion. It is therefore, ue think, to be regretted that 
modern genius should devote itself to the resuscitation of 
obsolete principles of poetical thought. Such efforts to 
make “ dry bones livc’^ generally end in little more Ilian 
af(‘eble lifeless imitation. Hut Avheu the reproduction is 
complete, and the embodiment vivid, as in Keats's poems, 
it beeomes a matter of still greater regret that such jiowers 
should have licen unworthily exercised. This observation 
does not of course apjdy to works of this kind in which 
a literary, liistorical, or didactic purpose is evident, as in 
Southey's great poems illustrative of the various systems of 
JMytiiology. There is no such purpose iu the Eiidymion, 
and wo tliink it is a pity that Keats’s genius should not in its 
first flight have taken a lilgher rangc.f 


See l>r. Arnold's Preface to Thucydides, 
t In CliapttT xvi. of Vol. 1 of Grote’s History of Gnicce (whicdi Cluip- 
1('r treats »)( Grecian Mytlics as nnderstood felt and interpreted l»y the 
<in'i'ks themselves) arc to he found many passa«j:es whieh nnij:ht illnstratt^ 
the early m.'inifeslations of Keats's intellect and genius. The Hvthopieic 
age is described as <lestitute of positive knowledge, but full of imagina- 
tion and sentinumt ami religious iinjiressibility : — the ])uhlic of that age 
ns unlettered and ignorant ; and yet at the same time curious ami full of 
eagerness for new or im])rc.ssive inchlents — “ the want of this j)()sitive 
knowledge was sn])])lied by vivacity of imagination and by ])iTsonifying 
h'aitli and Sym])athy.’' laery natural object was a Person — every ]>1 umu)- 
meiioTi or se<pienec <if Nature was the result of personal design. This 
symbolic method of interpreting Nature, springing ns it j)id from “ the 
spontaneous inspiration ot untaught minds*’ is further described as fol- 
lows. ** The whole view of Nature was purely religious and subjective — 
tlie spontaneous suggestion of the early mind ; it )>rocee(led from the in- 
stinctive tendencies of the feelings and the imagination to transport to 
tlur w’orld without familiar type of frec-wdll and eonscions and }»crso- 
nal action ; above all it took deep hold of the emotions from the w idely ex- 
temled sym]»athv it so per|)etually ealleil forth between man and Nature.” 
This vitwv of the early (ireciaii minil, w hich is copiously enforced tli rough - 
out the eliaptcr, might he applied almost verlmtim to the frame of iiiiiid 
in which Keats composed the Ktidyinioii. In these respects iiulced Keats 
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While tracing the progress of Kcats^s mind, onr thoughts 
arc turned towards Schiller’s Letters on ^Esthetic Culture. 
The terra aesthetic state’’ as used by him has been dcliiicd 
as that state of luimaiiity which manifests a harmonious 
and equal dcveloperacnt of its entire nature, exclusive of the 
will ; ‘‘ comprehending the circle of its sensuous, intellcctinil, 
and moral attributes.” This state has been also compared 
to the planetary system. Their contending tendencies being 
so poised as to be'merged in unity, the uniform motion which 
results is likened to aesthetic freedom— that is, the equal 
capability to move in every direction in the absence of any 
particular tendency or dependence. Then Schiller conceives 
tluit a spontaneous or impulsive action (the Tlay-Irnpulse; 
arising in the mind is an attribute of a being thus condi- 
tioned. Ilis conception of beauty is closely connected witlr 
the foregoing ideas on aesthetic freedom and the ]?lay-Iinpulsc\ 
He strenuously vindicates these principles from the notion 
that they do not conduce to true morality and virtue ; and 
declares that this senscj of Beauty or Taste acts as a surro- 
gate to real Virtue; that it is one of the aj)c}if)rs of luimanity, 
and that its cfTocts are, in a lesser degree, similar to those 
of a religious system. AVc shall see that Keats’s mind, 
throughout its short but intensely vigorous life, strove after 
the goal indicated by Scbillcr. We have seen how low bis 
early conceptions of ilcauty were in comparison with those' 
of the great poet and pliilosophcr. But wb shall see that 


was a “ regular Greek.” la the practical scientific ninettMnitli century 
he was a living reproduction of “ mythe-bearing” Hellas. Slotting 
aside his poetical works, instances arc to he found in his letters of the 
** personifying” tendency. He writes to his sister-in-law “ The moon is 
now shining full and brilliant. She is the same to me in matter that you 
arc in spirit.” In another j)laee. he says that he thouglit that “ last niglit 
the moon had dwindled in heaven, from disgust at Devonshire sc'enery.” 
Again he writes, " There is a siihlimity to weieoine me home, the roaring 
of the wind is my wife ; the stars through mj window ])anes an; my 
children ; the^miglity abstract idea of jieauty in all things, which I. 
have, stifles the more dividerl and minute domestic happiness,” Again, 
speaking of a delicious morning, he writes that he left his hooks to breathe 
the fresh air ; ami adds, “ the Morning .said I was right.” But this 
mental state is aflirmed hy Mr. Grote to be eharactcristie of a nation's 
childhood. And as the Grecian mind cx|mndc;d under the influence of 
philosophy and science, the purified and suhliined shape in which the 
niythcH rc-appear in the later dramas is contrasUal with the rougher form 
wiiicli tliey had worn in the earlier epic.s. There is just the same difleremv' 
perccptil)lc between the mytliical (*oncc|itiuns of the Biidyuiiun ami ol 
the Hyperion. 
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they gradually expanded. And though he never lived to reacli 
that state of aesthetic freedom When the Play- Impulse’^ 
might be communicated by an enlightened will,” yet his 
self-education tended to purify Ins ambition, operated favor- 
ably on his finely-strung soiil^ and in some measure pre- 
pared it for the reception of spiritual impressions. Would 
that light from above had been poured upon his soul ! 
Would that the Holy Spirit had descended like a dove upon 
him ! 

We have seen that in Keats’s mind, Fancy was the faculty 
hr . developed. All this time, however, the Imagination was 
not entirely dormant. He himself did not discriminatci 
accurately between the two faculties, and attributed much to 
the operations of Fancy which was in reality the result of 
Imagination.* When the Endyniiou was nearly finished, we 
lind liini writing : ‘‘ I am certain of nothing but the holiness 
of the heart's alfcetions, and the truth of the imagination. 
What the imagination seizes must be true — all our passions 
are, in their sublime, creative of essential beauty." He further 
says “ that imagination and its empyreal reflection arc the 
same as human life and its spiritual repetition." By ^^spiri- 
tiuil repetition" he meant that ‘‘ we shall enjoy ourselves 
hereafter by having what we called happiness on earth re- 
])catcd in a liner tone." The spontaneous suggestions of this 
imagination he opposed to speculations after truth." Thou 
again he seems to identify the elibrts of the imagination as 
ilescribed above with sensation. Such a confusion is of 
course indicative of an unbalanced mind. In the same letter 
he seems to have been aware that untutored Genius may 
derange the whole mental system. lie writes, 1 must say 
one thing has ])ressed upon me lately and increased my humi- 
lity, and that is this truth — incu of genius are great as 
certain ctherial chemicals operating on the mass of neutral 
intellect; but they liavc not any individuality, any determined 
character. .1 would call the top and head of those, who ]iav(i 
a proper self, me7i of Power,’* The following beautiful sen- 
tences, penned early in 1818, indicate the growth and expan- 
sion of his faculties. When a man has arrived at a certain 
ripeness of intellect, any one grand and spiritual passage 
serves him as j^^tarting point tow^ards all the two and thirty 
palaces. How delicious is such a voyage of conception ! 

It appears to me that a man may, like the spider. 


* See* liis “ Ode to Kaiiey.” 


VOL. IV. 
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spill IVoni his own inward his own airy citadel. The points 
of leaves and twigs on which the spider begins her work are 
few, and she fills the air with a beautiful circuiting, Man 
should be content with as few points to tip with tlic fine wel) 
of his soul; and weave a tapestry empyrean full of symbols 
for his spiritual eye, of softness for his spiritual touch, of space 
for his wanderings. * * * It has been an old com- 

parison for our urging on — the hee-liive — However it seems 
to me that we should rather be the ilower than the hee. 
The flower I doubt not receives a fair guerdon from tin* bee. 
Let us open our leaves like the Ilower, and be passive and 
receptive, budding patiently under the eye of Apollo, and 
taking hints from every noble insect that favours us with a 
visit.’' It is pleasing to see from a letter written to liis bro- 
ther during the same year that the glory of imagination was 
devoutly submitted to the power of conscieneo. ‘‘So 1 
believe, (not thus speaking with any poor vanity) that works 
of genius are the best things in this \vorld. No ! For that 
sort of probity and disinterestedness which such men as 
.Bailey possess docs hold and grasp tlic tip-top of any honours 
that can be paid to anything in this world ; and moreover, 
having this feeling at the yircscnt time come over me in its 
full force, I sat down to wiitc to you with a grateful heart, 
iu that I had not a brother who did not feel, and credit me 
for a greater feeling and devotion for his uprightness, than for 
any marks of genius however splendid.” Habits of thought 
would seem to bo evinced by the following passage. “ livery 
point of tliought is the centre of an intellectual world. Tln^ 
two uppermost thoughts iu a man’s mind arc the twf) poles 
of his world; he revolves on them, and everything is south- 
ward or northward to him through their means.” Towards 
tlic close of this year, in a letter to Mr. Wodchousc, he oilers 
a most vigorous and powerful sketch of the poetiiral charac- 
ter; adding that much, if not all of it is applicable to him- 
self. “ The poetical character” he says “is not 
has no s^elf — it is everthing and nothing — it lias no character 
— it li' cs in ^usts, he it fair or foul, high or low, rich or poor, 
mean or elevated, a poet is the most unpoetical thing in ex- 
istence, because he has no identity. lie is continually in and 
filling some other body. The sun, moon, stars, sea an^ poli- 
tical, and have about them an unchangeable attribute— the 
poet has none, no identity. It is a wretched thing to confess, 
but it is a very fact, that not one word I ever utter can b(i 
taken as an opinion growing out of rny identical nature. 
How can it be, when 1 have no nature ? When I am in a 
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room with people, then not myself {^oes home to myself, but 
the identity of every one in the room beji^ins to press upon 
me.’' This passag(i shadows forth a vivid portraiture of 
Keats’s j^cnius. A mind tliat can ereate for itself, can ap- 
prehend its creations with the same distinctness as the eye 
perceives natural objects, and can feed or live on its own 
creations, is, evidently, one of eminent power. But when 
tlie mind goes beyond this, when it can amalgamate other 
things with itself ; can even transfer itself to them j can 
cast away its own identity and assume theirs ; then we can- 
not but admit that such a mind is gifted with tliat fpiality 
which, the ancients represented by a winged child with a 
Ihimc al)ovc its licad, and which the moderns have called 
( I EMUS. Such higli wrouglit elforts of tluj mind must pa- 
raly/Aj for a time tlie corporeal frame. In the same letter 
Keats adds that lie will essay to r(‘aeli as liigli a siimmil 
in poetry as the nerve bestowed on him will suffer.'' A!i 
I hoj)(i is that I may not lose all interest in human affairs, 
and that the solitary indifference wliieii I feel for ap[)lausi% 
even from the finest spirits, will not blunt any acuteness ol 
visio'; r. may have. But even now ])erluips 1 am not speak- 
ing from myself, but from somi* chara<'t(‘r in w hosi? soul 1 
now live.” 

The personal history of great men of whatsoever class 
will abundantly ])rovc that this ideal presence of things to 
the mind, this unity of the mail with the object of liis en- 
thusiasm, is a true mark of (icmus.'i' Let us enter for a mo- 
ment into the peopled solitude of the poet. I feel more and 
more every day,” he writes, as my imagination strengthens, 
that I. do not liv(^ in this w^iriil alone, but In a thoasanf' 
trortf/s. No sooner am 1 alone, than shapes of epic greatness 
lire stationed round me, and serve to my spirit the olliee 
which is eqidvalent to a King's body guard. According to 
my state of mind, I am with Achilles shouting in tin* 
trendies, or with I’hcoerilus in the vale of Sicily, or throw 
my whole being into 'rroilus, or 1 melt into tlie air 
w itli a volnptuoiisness so delicati; that 1 am content to b(^ 
alone.” Such passages as these perfectly pourtray Keats\s 
(leniiis, and need scarce a word of comment. Kven in ihi: 
isolated passiii^ii may be seen its eompri'heiisiveiicss. ^flio 
saililime — the glorious and spirit-stirring — the licauliiid ’ 
the terrible — the encUaiiting — are all eipially familiar to it. 

See U’lsiucU’s rUujiu’iit rU:i|itvi fU tlie ‘ *1 < . 

iLittif/nf Chtrnn:/rr, (Miap. viii.) 
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and arc arranged in magnificent succession, lie adds that he 
is quite content to be thought by the world “silly, middling, 
childish,” knowing tliat he has “ so great a resource in liis 
own breast.” At the same time he feels no contempt for 
those who understand him not. And his greatest eleva- 
tions of soul leave him every time more Immbled.” 

About this time were composed the Hyperion and the 
Eve of St. Agnes. The special merits of each have been 
acknowledged by the tardy judgment of the public. Suf- 
fice it here to say that power and dignity are characteris- 
tic of the first ; — richness, purity, refinement, and elevation 
of the second. In the year 1819 we find him declaring tliat 
he would go on with patience ; that Shakspeare and the Tara- 
disc Lost became every day greater wonders ; that he looked 
upon fine passages like a lover, lie is still learning, still 
labouring under the excitement of (leiiius. lie writes, ‘■'the 
more I know what in time my diligence may effect, the 
more docs my heart distend with pride and obstinacy 
My own being, which I know to he, becomes of more conse- 
({iiencc to me than the crowds of shadows in the shape of 
men and women which inhabit a kingdom. Tlio soul is a 
world of itself, and has enough to do in its own home.” 
Then he adds, “ If you should have any reason to regret this 
state of excitement in mi^, I will turn the tide of your feel- 
ings into the right (dianncls; by mentioning that it is the 
only state for the best kind of poetry ; — that is all I care for, 
all I live for.” This was written in August 1819. Within 
six months from that time he was stricken with consump- 
tion. After this date we have no further psychological records 
of him. 

The passages in liis correspondence which have been quot- 
ed show his (Jenius in its promise rather tlian its perfection 
or even its maturity. The latest records show that it was 
preparing its strength for mightier efforts, that it was spread- 
ing its wings for its higher flight. Calmly confident that the 
spirit of poetry had been breathed upon him, he was await- 
ing the time*when the “ full God should come rushing on 
his soul.” In the mean while, alike indiflerent to the scorn 
of the educated and the vulgar, nor even seeking the ap- 
plause of his most valued associates, he was fostering his 
Genius by diligence, by abstract thought, by the contem- 
plation of worthy models, by self-knowledge. “ Give me the 
credit” he said “ that I strive to know myself.” Great 
.strides he had already made — it appeared that he was 
about to make greater. lUit it pleased the Judge of all men 
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to rule otherwise. He was cut off, and posterity is left to 
measure what he might have been by what he was/^ 
Mr. Milnes says that “ his early end stood him Instead of 
a fulfilled poetical existence.” It may be that his fame has 
not suflered by his premature death. He is like the prophet 
of Khorasau. We see enough to know that he m a prophet 
— but his head is veiled, and we know not what manner of 
prophet he is. So with Keats. We feel that he was a poet, 
but what his full developed Genius might be we know not 
— that was hidden in the womb of futurity. But under 
these circumstances we arc likely to overestimate the pos- 
sible height to which his Genius might have culminiuatcd. 
Ill high art it is an effective principle to suggest a powerful 
idea of an object by judiciously cowcea/m/y it. It was some- 
where said of the artist who veiled the head of Agamemnon 
in his picture of Iphigcnia’s sacrifice : nun reperiens ipio 

digne modo patris.vidtnm possit exprimer e, ve/avit ej us caput, 
et suu cuitpie anirno dedit (estimandiimJ^ It has been given 
to literary speculation to indulge its imaginations as to what 
Keats might have become. We think it dillicult to form 
an opinion on this point, because his Genius appears to 
hav(! been a comprehensive one. It does not seem to liavc 
had any special tendency. The course was often accident- 
ally determined. The perusal of a book, the study of an au- 
thor, produced several times marked and opposite effects on its 
progress. This might have happened again and again. Bet- 
ter views of religion, of ethics, of philosophy, or even llic 
study of a [larticular branch of science, might have communi- 
crated the most surprising impulse. Who shall estimate the 
result of such impulses ? But \vc cau venture to advance 
£i few data aud criteria by which an estimate might Ix^ 
formed. His imagination pictured to itself most vividly 
all the emotions tliat could be excited by external objects — 
by a close communion w itli nature — by contemplation of the 
human mind, either in its present developtnneiit or its past 
history. His inventive powers revelled in the regions of 
romance. Some, but not all, of the pasirions he was 
master of, especially sorrow. With all the noblest sen- 
timents of courage and devotion, his own disposition 
rendered him familiar — aud (as might ho expected in a man 
of suggestive mind) wit Jiiul liuniour ministered to his bril- 
liant exhibitions of intellect. To this was added the most 
sparkling fancy. (Treat must be the genius, gifted with 
all these attributes in a liigU degree. Still there are many 
phases of poetical genius not displayed in Keats. Among 
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such WO may montiou a thorough appreciation of human 
nature as it is. This quality, which has rendered Homer and 
Shakspearc poets for all ages and for all men, was not pos- 
sessed by Keats in any degree. Nor had lie that massive 
solid power which gathers materials from every source, and 
wields them with a giant's strength. Nor had ho tlic faculty 
of educing lessons of peace and wisdom from every object 
which his mind apprehended. Nor had he the calm medita- 
tive spirit which lends uiifadhig charms to poetry. Other 
forms of poetical genius might of course be mentioned. But 
these now pointed out arc, we believe, important ones ; and 
were not perceptible in Keats. Ho might have become 
eventually a popular writer. But bis genius ut first ad- 
dressed itself to iieoplc of much feeling and discrirnliiatioii ; 
not to the mass of general readers. Still, in his day, he 
found an audience lit though few. And since then, honours 
have been heaped upon his memory. Many, in such thoughts 
as thes(J, have mourned his early death ami unaccomplislied 
fame ; 

IIcii, luiscraiule piier ! si <|iui fata aspern nuiipas, 

Tu Marccllus oris. Maiiilais date liliti plonis : 

Purpuroos spargain (lores, animuniquc iiopotis 
Ills saltoni adcumulctii duiiis, ol fungar iiiaui 
Muucre.” 
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II. 

NOTES ON THE LANDED TENURES IN THE NORTH WESTERN 
TROVINCES. 

An inelligcnt traveller from Loudon or New York, arriv- 
ing ill Calcutta, and taking up the papers of the day in tlie 
hope of gleaning some information a])out the country and 
people, Avould probably find himself fairly puzzled. In one 
coluinn, he would read a sprightly article, inivliich the set- 
tled superiority of Ilritish rule over Indian anarchy was 
touched with the passing pen, as a matter of fact, open to no 
dispute, and rexjuiring no confirmation. In thc next page, 
however, if he did not meet with thc direct converse of this 
proposition, he would probably he told plainly enough that 
thc sway of thc English in India was a mere })retcnce or a 
palpable failure. Thc more he read, thc more his wonder would 
grow. How comes it, he might ask, that an Kmpirc confess 
ediy so magnificent, the cnivy and ivouder of the world, a 
whole evidently so stupendous, is yet made up of parts, whicli, 
if thc public prints arc to be believed, arc ill assorted, worse 
]mt together, and scparatidy contemptible ? If thc Ciovern- 
nient be feeble and partial, thc Courts venal, the police' cor- 
rupt, if all thc machinery of the State be out of order, and 
all its functions deranged, how comes this genera) confession, 
whether avowed or implied, of the depth, the supremacy, of 
J^ritish infiiieiiec in the East V Wc might attempt to solve 
this (juestiou by asking another. Is the English ])ublic able 
to judge fully and impartially of the condition of the Indian 
people ? India owes much to a free and on thc whole an cu- 
iightened press, which by boldly recording laets has drawn 
attention to long established grievances or to incipient abus- 
es ; but in the nature of things thc British press is better 
jible to protect and define thc rights of Englishmen, than to 
decide that great and momentous i|ucstioii the condition of 
the people of India, Yet thc test by which Govenjment must 
I)C tried is this : Are our laws and institutions suited to thc 
genius, happiness, and improvement, of our subject millions ? 
Before this question, which we must answer one day to God 
and to man, oti»cr matters sink into comparative insigni- 
ficance. Wc believe that thc efforts of thc Government to 
suit their proceedings to tJic pcojilc have of late years l)ecn 
great, but, owitig to the uatuuc of our Empire in the East, 
these efforts are but little known and much misrepresented. 
Thc powers that be arc the constant objects of attack here, 
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as indeed in all free countries, or in all countries in which 
the press is unshackled. But in Europe and America, when* 
party, spirit reigns supreme, if one party attacks the Govern- 
ment, another defends it ; and the State gains as much from 
its friends, as it loses by its foes. Here, it is all attack and 
no defence. Our Indian Governors, conscious of material 
power and full integrity of purpose, guide calmly and steadi- 
ly the vessel of the State, and scorn to shorten sail to the 
puffs of calumny, with a degree of stoicism which we believe 
may be carried too far : they resent no injury, repel no insinu- 
ation, and invite no aid. 

We have been led into these reflections by the examination 
of a little treatise on village affairs which has lately been 
published at Agra.* This work adds one to the many proofs 
around us of the valuable results of our improved llevenne 
legislation. A native of talent and observation, who under 
the old regime coidd never have risen to any share in the 
Ilevcnuc administration, now speaks e,v cathedra as a Deputy 
Collector, and in a lucid sketch of the internal village state, 
gives us the result of his experience. Wc turn to this sub- 
ject w’itli interest, because we believe that our late su'^'^css in 
the Revenue administration is little known to the English 
public, and has not been yet sufficiently appreciated. Tin* 
subject is not only interesting in itself, and by no means 
exhausted ; but is also so pregnant with suggestion as to what 
our general policy should be, that it’s indirect importance can 
hardly be over-rated. The nature of our present revenue 
system, and the reason of its success, may be shortly told. 
Our plan is, after patient ciujuiry into the condition of the 
people, into their own way of thinking and acting, to form 
rules of procedure which may suit existing and deeply root- 
ed institutions. Instead of trying to force these ins titutions 
into a model which may suit our ideas of expediency, we have 
of late years tried earnestly to adapt our proceedings to the 
wants and genius of the people. This is the secret of our 
success, and the omen of our future increasing strength and 
prosperity.* Working with the people of the country for 
their good, Heaven will bless our labors, and wc may accom- 
plish the great destiny which opens before us. 

Our present object is to give some slight idea of the exis- 
ting state of the agricultural proprietors under our rule in 


* Kitdh i hdldt i Dihee, or the Book of Village affairs ; by Jumaloodcon 
llnssun. Deputy Collector of Myiipooric — 18.50. Lithographed (iu very 
good style) it tlic Musdir«Ool Nuwadir Press. 
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the N. W. Provinces. The leaders amongst them arc the 
descendants of tliosc colonists, half soldiers, half cultivators, 
whose origin we attempted to trace in a former number.* 
These form ))erhaps the most important, and certainly not the 
least interesting portion, of that vast family wliicli has fallen so 
strangely under the sway of the Anglo Saxon race. Men like 
these are worth examining; their almost mysterious origin and 
settlement, their manly mould and character, their soldierly 
bearing and ancient blood, alike commend them to our sym- 
pathy and our respect. Such in many points of resemblance 
Mere the fathers of our own island home. Here in the far 
East, we may trace the clannish feelings and feuds, the love 
of a ride across the border, the readiness for an appeal to 
sword or club wliich marked our Ccltish progenitors. Here 
again avc may note the endurance of toil; the tenacity of pur- 
pose and alicction, the devotion to tlic household gods, 
the lioincstead, and the soil, wliich our Saxon fathers knew. 
It may he as well to select, as a fair specimen of these tribes, 
the .Rajpoot of the Doah. 

The traveller passing up towards the North West, from 
the sacred spot where, under the walls of Allahabiid, the 
( range. s and Jumna unite, must not expect to sec anything 
like a beautiful country. For in truth whatever there may 
he of sylvan or rural beauty in the Doah, does not disclose 
itself to tlie wayfarer on the high road. The highw^ay it- 
self with its stream of. varied life may interest, the general 
look of the country will only give disappointment. Yet, if 
you strike off the beaten path at any point from Allahabad 
to Didhi, you can scarcely go many miles without com- 
ing upon .‘cciies of much quiet beauty. Villages, sur- 
rounded at one season with the richest vegetation, at another 
with golden crops, throw an air of rural comfort and abun- 
dance over the scene. The mango grove, the tank, the 
village shrine adorn a landscape, which, if not beautiful, 
is at least pleasing to the eye. The most prominent ob- 
ject ill such scenes is the old village fort which has for 
centuries sheltered some clan of Rajpoots, half* kings half 
robbers. Passing the underwood in which cattle are graz- 
ing, the lotus-covcred pond, the groves and orchards which 
cluster around, you conic to the stronghold whose rising 
towers look ovcriJhe surrounding plain. The approach is by 
a rough steep track, worn deep with the feet of men and 


* See Article 1st, Denares Magazine for April I860. 
.See. 
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cattle. The thick bamboo wliicli once surrounded 

the walls has been cut down, the moat has been nearly 
filled up with the rubbish of a century, the massive doors 
have fallen into decay ; but, still there is a rough kind of 
stateliness, a sort of baronial dignity hanging about the place. 
Pushing through a wicket, you come under a heavy gateway 
into the quadrangular enclosure within the walls. Here all 
tells of rural abundance^ and of the dolce far niente'^ of 
country life. On one side are buffaloes and cows tethered, 
lazily chewing the cud, or eating their provender out of huge 
earthenware vessels let into the earth ; on another side is a 
range of stabling for horses, bullocks, or other cattle. Here, 
a long open passage is filled with the palanquins and bul- 
lock carriages of the family ; there, stands a row of closed 
chambers, stored with the produce of the farm, heaps of grain, 
oil cake, or sugar in great reservoirs of nnl)akcd clay, defying 
damp and vermin. At the furtlier corner of this enclosure is a 
rough stair leading up to the flat roofs of tlie stables and store 
houses below. Here arc the lounging places, the beds of the 
male members of the family, and chambered galleries, leading 
away to the more private abodes of the women. Your Raj- 
poot is not very choice about his bed-room or bed, and is 
satisfied with any corner in which the wind blows upon lum, 
where he can find a place to hang up his trusty sword and 
buckler close at hand. For a seat he has a great clumsy 
wooden platform, or a cart wheel set up ’ upon legs. The 
most luxurious have nothing better than a carpet or rug with 
great pillows of red cloth, stuffed with tow or cotton, of 
which the shape and size would make an Englisli uphol- 
sterer stare. Furniture, besides what wc have described, 
there is none ; but, in the recesses of the wall you may secj 
perchance a bundle of dusty papers, a powder horn, an ink- 
stand, and perhaps the picture of some god or hero. Pigeons 
fly in and out of little boxes fastened against the walls, and 
perhaps a stray melancholy looking peacock stalks sentinel 
like along the galleries. The sacred pcepul or banyan tree 
has been taught to climb across the roof, throwing a pleasant 
shade around. In a quiet corner, as you stoop to look into 
the deep cool well, the sudden dropping of a curtain, and 
the clank of a bangle, tell that the female apartments are 
not far off. 

It is perhaps a natural error which the Rajpoots make, 
when they mistake exclusiveness fbr civilization. Proud, 
ignorant, and select, they are exclusives par excellence. The 
sword cannot cut its way into their set, neither talent nor 
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even money can force its barriers. Railway scrip may bring 
u small tradesman in Jingland to liob and nob with a Duke, 
until it be convenient to kick the parvenu down stairs again ; 
hut our Indian gentry are not so accessible. However, 
exclusive though tlicy were, the Rajpoots of the olden time 
did not deny tlic light of heaven to their wives and daugh- 
ters; it was till** jealous Mahonietau who laiight the Hindoo 
to be as suspicious of his women, as he already was scrupu- 
lous of his caste. So now it is the lot of the females to be 
kept in doors, and to be huddled up in some corner if a 
stranger of the other sex come near; and instead of going 
about opetdy and fearlessly as was once her custom, the Raj- 
pootiice is early taught to affect the airs of thu Zeiuuieh. 
Having however a Jiatural strong turn for domestic and 
iMiral (!Conomy, the women, thotigh ignorant, are not idle or 
useless, l^hey grind the corn, make the bread, look after the 
dairy proiluee, and, except amongst the proudest clans, spin 
e.ottou thr(\‘id for household use ; those pursuits, with the 
eanM)f their ehildreii, and otlier inferior domestic duties, 
keep th(*m em[)loycd. With these oceupatious, and j)erhaj)s 
from Iho necessity of the case, tlic Rajpootiu'c generally keep.s 
taithfui to her lord ; if she admit a stranger to her favours, 
is at the risk of her life. livery Indian MagistraLc 
knows that the Rajpoot, at no time very placabh', 
iK'rrr forgives and seldom cares to survive conjugal 
dishonor. Instances are fivijncutly occurring of men wl»u, 
i)\\ suspicion of intrigue, fall upon the offending woman, 
iimnliT her, and then sullenly give themselves up to jus- 
fiee, with the remark that their houor is gone and the 
sooner their lih^ goes the better. His sense of honor, keen, 
p('rhaps morbid, would lead a Rajpoot to defy a thousaiul 
deaths rather than to proelaiui his shame in courts t)flaw. 
A sweep of his sword frees him from the riuculum njnfriinonif, 
or from any rival who may venture to trespass on forbidden 
ground ; that done, he is ready to die himself, and as wc 
have already said, seldom cares to live under his disgrace. 
So long as his wdfc behaves well, ho is a faithful and often an 
indulgent husband. As a parent we must look at him from 
two separate points of view, if wc can. He is very fond 
and ])rond of his sons. His daughters — alas ! it is no 
secret how they ^rc treated. Wc remember a sermon on 
(haielty to Animals” by the celebrated Chalmers^, in 
whieli be proved that this crime was to l)e attributed rather 
to the negative (|ualilies of iiKifteniion and want of sympa- 
thy, than to any active spirit of hate, or of hlooil thirstiness, in 
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tlic liuman breast. Wc arc not going to apologize for tiKT 
llajpoots, who allow their dauglitcrs to be destroyed like 
blind puppies, but we believe that their criiric is quite as 
much the result of want of principle as of want of ailee- 
tion. The proof of this is that if once their daughters arc 
spared, the fathers become as fond of them as they arc of 
their boys. However, be this as it may, it is impossible to 
deny the existence of the fearful chine of female infanti- 
cide amongst many of the Rajpoot tribes.* Such a prac- 
tice can only be stopped by reforming the people or by coer- 
cing them ; coercion would only avail, when founded on a 
systern of rigid espionape, most intensely odious to the feel- 
ings of the people. The British Government have preferred 
the attempt to reform, to the determination to put down this, 
secret wickedness, and to a certain extent, they have succeed- 
ed. Forgetting, if wc can, this dark stain in the charac- 
ter of the Rajpoot father, it is only just to add that wluui 
the nfitiiral feelings arc allowed to have play, there is no 
want of deep and disinterested paternal and fdial affection. 
Education, so far as letters arc concerned, they have not 


* The reasons why the higher eastes of Rajpoots murder their girls are 
various, Tlie chief indiUMuntiiit to this crime is the heavy expense to 
wliicli their customs expose them on the oeeasiou of the marriage of a 
daughter. These may he thus stated. On tlie eoiiolusiori of a match 
between the parents, a sum of money is sent to the hftlier of the youth hy 
the father of the girl. This sum is not large, probably about the tenth of 
the amount of “ Juheez” or dower. This is a sort of earnest iiioney ; 
and when the ceremony of “ Tilluk” is completed, the father of the 
girl cannot recede from the engagement. 

After this comes the “ Luggun’* when half of the dower agreed upon 
is paid— and the date for the nuptial procession called the “ Hiirat” is 
settled. The “ Ruraf' or chief marriage ceremony, to which all the rela- 
tions and friends are invited, is the occasion of tlie most profuse expendi- 
ture ill feasting them ; the greater the multitude fed, the better satisfied is 
the pride and vanity of tlie father of the girl, who at the same time pays 
the remainder of the dower. This sum varies according to the rank of 
the parties ; but is generally enough to throw the; father into debt and diffi- 
culties. Unless a liandsome sum be offered, a husband of good caste is 
not to be proAircd — and unless the feasting he profuse and the invitations 
to the marriage feast general, then tliegirra parents are held ufi to public 
scorn, as stingy or poverty stricken. This is the chief reason why the 
high caste and proud Thakoors hate the idea of a daughter being horn to 
them. Another reason is the blind pride which makes them hate that 
«ny man should call them Salaor Sussoor, Brother-in-law or Father-in-law. 
This crime of infanticide is not confined to the Rajpoots. Some tribes of 
the Aheersarc equally guilty. AVc remember rAnoiistrating with the heads 
of an Aliecr village, who had 10 girls to HO boys living, 'fliey said. Sir, it 
is all very well for Bunyaris and such people to beget girls, but they are 
▼cry seldom ever born to men of our caste. 
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themselves, and they seek it not for their elnldrcn, beyond 
what may enable them to scrawl their names in unequal 
characters, or to puzzle out a few Ilindce rhymes. iMoral 
education, properly so called, is not to be expeeied amoujjst 
Tiien whose religion is independent of any real moral 
law. To supply in some poor degree tlicsc defects, we 
find amongst them a reverent observance of the var- 
ious forms and obligations, whether domestic or sacial, 
which time and custom have sanctified. From these laws, 
such as they arc, there is no appeal ; and opinion, call it 
public or private, (exercises a most tyrannical sway (iver the 
J lindoo mind. It is hardly the fault of tlic Itajpoot of tlie 
])resent day, liowcver much it may be his misi'ortune, that 
the public voice to which ho alone can he expected to listen, 
calls light darkness, and darkness light. Wliilst we deplori' 
his ignorance w t- must yet admire his virtues, virtues mar- 
red yet not utterly destroyed by an evil siqierstition. As 
a whole, his character is a fair tyjic of wdiat fallen man 
unaided by Divine teaching must cv(u* be; a ruin, but still 
witli a toucli of native majesty clinging about it. LMl)on- 
«)ns w'itliont metliod, frugal without economy, and chaste 
without i>rinciplc, be is by turns generous and malignant, 
afVeetionate and cruel. 

There is no])rogrcss about this race. Calcutta Daboos may 
ape Knglish vices, may read the ‘‘Age of Reason” and snj> 
off bam and cliampngnc; country dealers and artizans, petty 
lawym's and publicans, may push on and gatlier w ealth, to 
spend it in luxury; the Rajpoot looks on unmoved, ^loiu'v 
be may desire, but not for tlic material luxuries which it 
can command. lie has few w^ants, fewer aspirations ; a mess 
of unleavened bread and vegetables, a few curds and sw eet- 
mcats, arc enough for liis food ; a dress of quilted cotton 
for winter, of wdiitc cloth for summer — wdlli a turban for 
holidays, these supply his wardrol)e. lie seldom seeks 
for any stimulants more powerful than tobacco, or, 
any greater luxury than Ins hookah. On the wliole, 
thongii bis conduct is regulated by no real moVal principle, 
it is correct and dceciit, and you can’t help liking the man 
though you cannot quite respect liim. lie is a fast friend 
and a bitter enemy, a strange mixture of nature and sopliis- 
tieation. IjancThe dearly loves because of the power which 
landed possessions cqnfer ajid the pride wliich in all eoun- 
tries tliey feed, and except bis lionor and Ins son there is 
nothing perhaps so dear to fiim as his land. 

Wlieu the Rajpoot stalks forth from Ids home to the 
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vilLigc council^ where, under tlic sh^ido, the elders of his 
race arc assembled, lie is easy and good iiaturcd iu liis tem- 
per so long as ho observes no attempt upon his rights. If 
iiowevcr lie suspect unfair treatment, he soon gets noisy 
and excited ; opposition makes him violent ; treachery, revenge- 
fill. In old times, right gave way to might, and elu!)s 
and swords were quickly brought to bear upon a disputed 
point. Now, after an inordinate amount of clamour, the 
disputants gird up their loins and set off to the Collector's 
Cutcherry. Ileforc we attempt to follow them there, it will 
be well to trace some of the more prominent features of 
the village constitution, in doing which we shall avail our- 
selves gratefully of the useful forms of village accounts 
which Jumaloodecn Hussuifs book supplies. Terhaps the 
history of a village in the Doab for the last oO years may 
serve to place our object iu a clear light. 

llunjcct Singh was a Rajpoot of the last century. He and 
his elder brother left home, young, after an unsuccessful strng 
gle for their rightful sliare of the land, and iu the earlv 
part of the present century, were amongst tlic most coii- 
s])icnf)us of Lord Lake’s native cavalry odicers. After tin* 
battle of Laswarree, in which his elder brother fell, Ruujei^t 
retired from the army with a shot through Ids leg, a pen 
siori, and w'liat we call in England a comfortable indejieii* 
dcnce. The old soldier determined to ehajige Ids rupees 
into land. In the early days of British oecupiitiou, he had 
not much difficulty iu suiting himself with a couple of 
snug estates. In one of these called Rajpoor he took up 
his abode with his two sons. Shore Singh, and Baz Singh. 
It was a pleasant spot this Rajpoor, with its iiiui old treirs 
liangiiig over the banks of the Ganges. The other village 
called Futtelipoor lay in that rich well watered valbn-, 
along which the Kallee Nuddee runs, between Knnicka- 
bad and Myiipoorie. It is with Euttehpoor we have mo.st 
to do. The lands liad been tilled for ages, partly liy a 
number of cultivators of the Kachi caste, and partly by bear- 
ers and fishtirmcn living iu the village. There were some 
men too who lived on a neighbouring estate and held land 
in Futtehpoor. There is no doubt that the Kaelds originally 
settled on this spot and cleared the lands, but in or before the 
last century, in an evil hour, tliey made sonui sort of com- 
pact for their own protection with the Canoongo of the 
Pergunnch, wliich ended in his claiming the property. Any 
really good title he never had. Iiowevcr, his heirs found 
it easy to obtain a “ Decree'^ from our (hvil (V>urts, soon 
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after their first establishment, and the Kachis sunk for ever 
into the condition of cultivators. 

From the Canoongo’s family llunjeet bought the village. 
A young active man of the Kayath caste was just then the 
village accountant, by name Lulloo, with wliorn llunjeet 
easily made arrangenients for the inanageTnont of his new 
purchase, llunjeet was a fine gentirous old man, and at 
once agreed that the Kachi cultivators should be allow- 
ed to hold their lands, as before, at easy r(?nts. A 
rent roll was draw'll up, and agreed to, which gave llunjeet 
after the payment of all demands a iKJt profit of lls. 400 per 
annum. He led a very easy life, dwelling as wc said belore 
on his other property near the Ganges’ bank. Twice a ye ar 
it was his custom to ride over to Futtehpoor, to spend a few 
days, and to collect or rather to receive his rents. Theses 
half yearly rent audits wore at the period of tlie spring and 
autuuiual harvests, when (juite as many eoinpliinents ])a.ssed 
hctwceii landlord and tenants as arc customary on sncli occa- 
sions in old England, and wc are bound to say, (jiiitc as much 
good feeling wassliewn. Lulloo generally had the casJi rea- 
dy tied up ill sundry little bundles, which were opened with a 
good nniny hints at the trouble he had undergone in the 
collection. Occasionally some wretched fisherman, or other 
low caste tenant, w'us dragged up to account for a few rupees 
due oil his little plot of ground, when llunjeet would look 
very black, hut the matter was generally settled by soim^ 
otiicr tenants agreeing to give security for the debtor. One 
])oint of difiiTcnee there is between Indian and English rent 
days ; instead of the landlord’s giving a dinner to the te- 
nant^ tlic tenant generally makes some offering to the land- 
lord. At least, siicli was the custom at Futtehpoor. AYheii 
Ivunjcet’s old gray mare was seen eorniug down the slope- 
near which the village lay, one man set off to thi^ river to 
get some fish, another lirought a little sugar and milk, a 
tliird ran for al)undlc of grass or straw ; in short, all liastcn- 
ed to welcome their mallk'* with little otlerings and many 
cries of “ Johar^^^ ike. Having eaten, drunk, slept, smoked, 
srrolded, laughed, and chatted cnougli, tlie old man, after a 
few days’ stay, put his money into his saddle bags, primed his 
t)istols (the same which he carried with Leek Sahib) and 
rode off liomc. ^ 


* Johnr is the salutation athlrcssi'd.liy an iiiferioi’ to n superior in tin* 
Central Uoab, except of course to a Hrahmin, who is aililrcssed witli 
“ inn , 
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Ruiiject’s tenure of Futtchpoor is the simplest form of 
Avhat is called “ /eniiiularrcc’^ tenure. Its incidents are 
merely these : he must pay his revenue tax to (iovernment, 
and he must collect from his tenants according to the rent- 
roll. If he failed in his engagements to tlic State, his rights 
as proprietor would be sold or farmed. If he tried to col- 
lect from his tenants more than was settled and entered in the 
rent-roll, they might rebel; tlurnghatthe period of which 
we write they would not probably have succeeded in tryiuj^ 
to oppose the will of a \vealthy superior. We have no te- 
nure in India simpler than this holding of Futtelipoor, ex- 
cept in tlie few cases of frceliolds, or lands which pay no 
revenue to the State ; and even in these cases of freehold, the 
State claims the right to arbitrate between landlord and tenant. 
Zemindaree sole, in wdiich a single proprietor enjoys tbe 
entirt^ proprietary profit of an estate, exists generally in villa- 
ges recently purchased, like Futtehpoor, or in the domains of 
some llajahs or other large pro[>rietors inwliose families the 
head succeeds to the undivided property in the land. In 
such a case as Futteh])Oor, the simplicity of tenure will gene- 
rally not last long. A few years passed pleasantly over 
Iliujjeet’s head, when the old soldier became restless and 
ailing, and determined to go off on a pilgrimage to Gyah. 
He died on the w'ay, leaving his estates to his two sons Shcro 
Singii and Baz Singh, whose names were entered in the 
Government books in the room of their father's. The vil- 
lage accountant Lulloo went on collecting the rents as be- 
Ibre, and paid the proceeds, after deducting the revenue dues 
and village expenses, to the two sons in equal proportions. 
This >vas the first step ; Futtehpoor was now a partifcrship 
concern. As time passed on, the grandsons of Hun jeet grew 
up, and about the year 183^3, were six in number — viz. — 

Sons of S/ierc Siufjfu Sons of Baz Sintjh, 

Ainan. 

Koutidun. 

Jeyt. 

Soultau. 

One or two unhealthy seasons passed, and the two elders, 
Shere Singh and Baz Singh, died. Their names were forth- 
with scratched off the Collcctor'.s books, and those of their 
eldest sons A man and Soojau werU entered, who became 
heiicefortli in village and cutcherry parlance, Lumberdars of 
the shares of their fathers, or iii other words of Putttc Shere 
Singli aiid Puttee Baz Singh. When Lulloo came over from 


Soojan. 

Putraui. 
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Fnttelipooi* with the rent, lie iisctl to present a .scroll which 
hein^ docyphcjcd ran thus — 

ArrorNT ok MorzA. Futteiipoor. 

Example. — 1. 

Ils. As. r. 


IVopctMls ill (>asli, 1,200 0 O 

Paid for Revenue 700 0 0 

Paid for Villaj'e expenses, 100 0 0 

llalanee hein^ Profit, '100 0 0 


1 )tstribi;tion of Profit. 

Xattirs of Sharprs. Shnrf Sharp of Profit 

Ainaii 

Kooiiilun 

•h\vt, ; 

Sooltan 

Soojaii,, 

Pntrani, 

Total Its 400 

Pivery estate consists ot t wenty imaginary Biswas or one 
Beegiia. T^hese Biswas arc again subdivided into Biswan- 
sis, and th(’ Biswansi is further divided into Cutchwansis 
and so on. Towards Bengal the imaginary division is 
cjilcnlated in parts of a. linpi'c instead of a Beegha. In Fiit- 
tehpoor Aman had a 2^ Biswa share, Soojan liad a h Bis- 
wa siiare — in other woiais, Aman had a right to one eighth part 
of tin* prolits, and his cousin 8oojan had a right to one 
fourth of 1 he ])rolits. In short the division of an integral 
estate into Biswas or Anas is merely a contrivance for 
calculating the proiits and loss thereon in the most familiar 
manner. With the aid of little bits of stick or kttfikit)' for 
taHi('s, these, fractional accounts are most earnestly made, 
and jealously watelied in a large copareeiiery holding, 
amidst a chorus of disputes and protestations which baffles 
description. However, to return to our village, which as 
yet, with Lulloo’s good offices, got on swimmingly. A sad 
misfortune however was liaiiging over the brotherhood. 
Runject’s fancy in settling at Raj poor had been particularly 
taken with a spot of la:td, well wooded and dry, which hung 
over the (laiigcs. In spite of the warnings of some of his 
neighbours, the old soldier determined to build a small mud 
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fort Oil tills promontory, and here his grandsons with their 
wives and young children lived. Tlicy had much of the vil- 
lage land under their own managomciit, and wore in prosperous 
ease, when, one rainy season, the river took an adverse turn, 
and washed away, their home and a great slice of the laud of 
Jlajpoor. The brethren with their n ives little ones and cat- 
tle fled to a hamlet near at hand, and saved as much of their 
household goods as tliey could. One of tlie children died, 
the locality was considered unhieky, and at last it w as decid- 
ed tliat Raj poor or wliat was left of it should be let, and that 
the family party should migrate in a body to their property 
at Futteirpoor. They had gone tbrougli some liardship and 
trouble before they readied tlieir new liome ; as often hap- 
pens under such trials, with loss of property came loss of 
union and fellowship. The ladies of tlie family, if the truth 
must be told, were the chief causes of misehief. Slierc 
Singh’s tw'o elder sons liad married Cliowdian Tliakorynes, 
poor and proud, wdio looked dow^n witli no conci^aled con- 
tempt upon their sisters-in-law of the liumblcr Toomur tribe. 
The Toomur women, wdio had married Jeyfc and vSooltan, in. 
their turn, wlien it beeamo necessary to bustle about and 
make themselves useful, reproached the Chow'han w'omen 
for their fine lady airs. The wmnen soon set the brothers 
quarrelling, and the strife became constant and furious. 
The sons of 15az Singh, who were hitherto prudent bachelors, 
did their best to reconcile the disputes of their cousins, but 
without much success. Division of riglits, separation of the 
roinmon interest secuned inevitable. Hitherto, in happier 
davs, the four brothcr.s had eaten their mess of food, had 
shared their produce, cattle, aucl money together ; but tliis 
natural and economical arrangement could last no longer. 
Separate houses were built and occupied. A council of pro- 
prietors W'us called, and with frowning brows and stormy 
looks the brothers came together and met their cousins under 
the shade of the village peepul tree. It was determined 
that the projierty of the four disputants, for no two of them 
could keep on good terms, should he divided ; each sharer 
was to take by lot liis quotum of the ploughs, bullocks, 
buffaloes, domestic utensils, &c. and, (as opportunity offered) 
cultivate what land he might require. The sous of 13az 
Singh, like good and sensible men, kept together. They too 
set to w ork to cultivate. Some of the laud of Futtehpoor 
was held at this time by tenants who resided in a distant vil- 
lage; these readily gave it up; some was taken by the bre- 
thren as the Kachi cultivators died, and in short, our Rajpoots 
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soon got as much of the land into occupation us they could 
well manage. 

Hitherto we have had to do with non-resident proprietors, 
who drew a certain profit from an estate with the lands of 
which they had no direct concern. Now we conic to a hold- 
ing, in which part of the land is occupied by the proprietors 
themselves, and part is let out as before to t(‘nants. We 
spare our readers all uncouth Indian terms so far as we can, 
but must claim quarter for one little word. The land held 
by a resident proprietor, in his own hands, is called and 

as this word is short and expressive we shall often use it here- 
after. When our six Rajpoots had fairly settled tlieinselves 
in Futtehpoor, and had taken into their liauds more or less 
seer land, a new settlement of accounts became necessary. 

Lulloo, the village accountant, had known little comfort 
^since the brethren had come to Futtehpoor. The tenants paid 
liirri less respect than before, one of thti ])roprictors had set 
longing eyes on two little pet pieces of land of his which 
some how or other had not found their way into the rent 
roll, and in short LulJoo's occupation if not gone was tlecid- 
odly in a declining state. But, what distressed the ohl man 
most, the fear of giving olfeiice to any one of his six 
lords Joid masters. The Rajpoots have an ugly trick of giv- 
ir-g t* liosiiic accountant a knock on the head, and visions 
of (iraaii tulwars and iron-bound clubs would disturb 
poor Ijuiloo whenever his masters got angry with him or 
wdth each other, nhich to tell the truth was rather often. 
The accounts wliicli he had now to prepare, amidst a storm of 
invective and an occasional ugly threat of being “ samjhnoed'^^ 
drove him almost to despair. And indeed his was no easy 
task, to teach reason and moderation to a set of high sj)iritcd 
obstinate men who were unwilling to be guided by ( ither. 
Aman, the chh'r son of Shere Singh, wanted his brothers to 
pay down cash for the land they held, and when they de- 
murred, proceeded to attach their crops. He actually placed 
two i)oys and an old woman with a long stick at three cor- 
ners of one of Sooltan’s fields, when his proceedings w ere stop- 
ped by a cry of ** w/ir^^ and a sally from Sooltaii, 

Koondnn and Jcyt, who threatened not only to siil)mcrge 
Amau^s w'atchers in the river, but to give their cm plover his 
f/uietns too. Tht^rc was iiiuch shouting, ami as Aman’s part 


* This very expressive ivoni, wlicyi iiseil as a threat, aiisuers lo the Kiig- 

lisli mcimee “ I’ll teach joii to do so and so and when used in atijrcr 
is full of murderous meaiiini;. 
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was taken by the village watchiiicu and others, things looked 
ripe for a general action ; when peace was restored by Lulloo, 
who having placed first his tnrban and then his he id at 
Aman^s feet, and invoked the manes of old Iliinjcet, 
produced his budget, with the following deprecatory ad- 
dress. 

Why should the noble innliks, tlnakoors, and descen- 
dants of warriors dispute like persons of low caste ? Your 
prosperity is so great that yon have plenty of land and no- 
thing to pay. Let your servant explain. In this bag as I 
told you before, are one hundred rupees, being the rents of 
the fields of your cultivators. The paynicnts for the Go- 
vernment tax, for the expenses of the village, the watchman 
and your hum])lc servant, have been made.*. All that yon have 
to do is to divide this inoiKjy amongst you in its just proj)(>r- 
tions like gentlemen, hut instead of that yon Ix'gin to fight 
like a set of .. . . . ” C/mmars — he Avould have aiiii(‘d, if hi^ 
dared, but his voice was drowned in a general shout of ap- 
plause. Hereupon Lulloo threw down his bag, and pulled out 
of a hollow bamboo a scroll, which being interpreted ran thus. 




Examcle. — 2. 



Name of 
Proprietor, 

Profit O'i 
his share. 

Deduct rahie 
of. seer, 

"...A 

Jialaucr due 
to each. 

Balance dm 
from each. 

( “■> 

Amaii,. . . . 

Ks. 50 ' . , 

r ^ 

50 

r 

. . . . 0 . . . 

! 0 

Kooiiclun, . 

. , . 50 


15 ... 

... 0 

.levt, 

. . . 50 

.‘jO 

20 . . . 

0 

iSuoltaii, . . . . 

. . . 50 

, , . , , 75 

0 . . . 

, . . . 25 

Soojan with 

\ 2i)i) 

110 

00 


Putnam, 

J 





It will be observed that Sooltan, win) liad a larg : propor - 
tion of seer, had to put down Its. ^^5 ; being the rent of land 
which he held in excess of his share of the profits (which 
are assumed at 11s. 400). This sum of Us. 25, added to the 
Rs. 100 of comnioa rents from Lulloo^s bag, was applied to 
make up to each proprietor his full share of the profits, as 
here shewn. All payments for revenue, &c. liad been made 
from the laud held by common tenants. Thus, for the time 
being, peace w^as restored by Lulloo with liis rupees and arith- 
metic. 

A year or two later, the proprietors ,Jiad taken a greater 
quantity of land into cultivation, tlie rent of wliich at 
the existing rates was as much as lls. 600. Henceforth evi- 
dently a part of the Revenue must be paid by them, for the 
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land lield ])y the common tenants no longer sulliced to iiiect 
all demands. Accordingly the elder sons of each family, 
Araau and Soojan, set to work as lumherdars or head men of 
Puttee Shore Singh and Puttee 13az Singh to collect tlie 
money due from each share. When the revemui and village 
expenses had been paid, the accounts of the head men were 
j)ro(lnee(l for audit in tlie idle month of Jeyth in the follow- 
ing form. 

J /XAM I'LE. — d. 


Sam vs of 
Vulth'atnrs. 


A 

h 


A mail 

Kdoiiiliiii, 

.b:\ t, 

Soolfsm, 

Soojaii with Put - 1 

ram / 

Other eultivalurs \ 
not ju'ojirirtors, J 
Sevvuce J^^iiighara, 


Total, 


;/■ /ami 
fjhas. 

Rent in 

Rn pvvs. 

Rvccipfs, 

1(H) ... 

. .. loo .. 

r 1 

100 

CO . . . 

70 .. 

.... 70 

10 ... 

do . . 

CO 

110 ... 

. .. I.iO .. 

1 10 

' 200 ... 

. .. ‘JJO .. 

l>-2() 

' o.'iO ... 

. . . .')!10 . . 

lOO 

0 .. . 

10 .. 

10 


. 


io;i) 

1200 

IIJIO 


lialuncts 




n 

0 

0 

U) 

0 

0 

(P- 

10 


1"he rt^sult of optu’ations was further shewn by a memoran- 
dum thus — 


ISanivs of Sharers, 


Aiaoant Share in 
lils tras. 


A man 

Kuoiulun, -V 

Joyt -jI 

^?ooltaii, 

JSoojan with Putniur .... 10 


l*rvjif. in liupevs. 


.'iO 

i){) 

:>() 

L’OO 


JO Ks ‘lOO 


The pro(*ceds in this case have hecn taken to amount to 
11s. 1,200 ; of which 11s. 700 go to Government llevenue, and 
Its. 100 lor vilhigcM'xpenscs, as in a former example. The 
remaining Ils. 400, after making every proprietor account for 
the rent of his just like any other cultivator, will be 

distributed amongst the sharers as before, in proportion to 
the share of eaoir. 


* Sewave Singlmra — Scwacn items of revenue are those generally ma- 
norial perquisites which the proprietor gets besides laud rent^ such as from 
fisheries, the Singhani root growm in ])ools, ite. ive. 
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About this time fortune smiled upon the brotherhood. 
The long talked of settlement (under Reg. ix. 1833.) was 
in progress, and was extended to Futtehpoor. It w^as not 
thought necessary to raise the Government demand. But, 
as a general revision of rents was going on, the Rajpoots took 
the opportunity for raising their rent roll. They determined 
to make the Kachis pay as nuicli as the other tenants ; and as 
their lands were productive, well tilled, and at low rents, tlie 
Kachis were unable to resist the advance. The increased 
profit which resulted from this measure, and from the letting 
of some fisheries advantageously, amounted in round num- 
bers to Rs. 300. Old Lulloo, in a new turban which had been 
given him on the occasion, making his reverence to tlic as- 
sembled brotberliood thus spoke. 

It is by your good fortune that the rent roll which your 
ancient servant has with so much pains prepared has been 
passed by the Collector (may his prosperity be lasting). 
Henceforth you will live on your lands, as becomes men 
of your birth upon easy terms. The Kachis, who arc accus- 
tomed to heat and labour, will pay the full rents which they 
ought to have paid long ago: yon, the lords of the soil, 
instead of paying as hitherto like coniinou cultivators, shall 
pay a light rent.^^ The result of the new settlement was 
shortly this. The brethren held as much land as before, 
but instead of paying the ordinary rents levied on other 
cultivators, they were henceforth to hold their land oi\ favored 
rates, indeed on nearly one half of what they had paid be- 
fore. But as we have observed, the seer ludd by each pro- 
prietor in Futtelipoor had depended on the means of the se- 
veral brothers, and was not in proportion to the share of 
each in the wdiole estate. It was necessary, therefore, in the 
annual settlement of accounts, to retain the form shewn in 
Examples. Every proprietor was first charged at the usual 
high rate of rent on his seer, and the only dificrcnce ^vas that 
instead of distributing Rs. 400 of profit, Rs. 700 were divi- 
ded. It may perhaps be here asked, what was the use of 
lowering the seer land rate ? The answer is, that the proprie- 
tors thereby concealed as far as they could the real money 
value of the proceeds from the estate, and by shewing a low 
and poor rent roll, conceived that they made out a better 
claim to raise the rents of the Kachi cultivators. We have 
heard of men by no means wanting in sagacity who have been 
sorely puzzled by this plan of favorcA rates. They found a 
village doing apparently very well with a rent roll on paper 
which nobody disputed, yet actually giving a total sum less 
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than the government revenue. They did not know that 
perhaps half the land, and the best land too, was entered at 
rent rates only one half of the real value. 

But we must hasten on with our village liistory. It docs 
not appear that the comparative prosperity of the brethren 
put a stop to their disputes. Aniaii the elder brother be- 
came very un])opular with the others of bis family. It fell 
to him as luinberdar or bead man with his cousin Soojau to 
collect the rents from the common tenants, and to disburse 
tin* public money, ilis younger brothers suspected that he 
made money by his ollicc at their expense. At last nothing 
would satisfy them but a division of the tenants, which was 
made by the process called assa nee hhnnt in the following 
manner. Firal ; — A seliedule was drawn up by old Liilloo 
shewing the name and caste of every cultivator having no 
proprietary rights, his quotum of rent, extent of land, and so 
on, with grand totals of rent and land. Sccondlt/ ; — Two 
scrolls, were prepared iuM'lnchan equal amount of rental was 
entered. Amau and Soojau drew each by lot one of tliese 
scrolls and took the tenants entered in their respective lots. 
Thus the common tenant land was divided between the two 
Puttees of Shore Singh aiul Baz Siugh. Thirdly ; — Tlie lot 
drawn by Aman was subdivided into four lists, which were 
drawn hy lot by the four brothers. This process may seem 
simple enough on paper, but as a sort of cataloyne raisonno of 
tenants had to lx* made out, it was a tedious business. The sol- 
Ycney, caste, liabits and character of each tenant, and all such 
pcfints, were as closely canvassed as those of a horse by a York- 
shire jockey. Two months of incessant talking and wrang- 
ling h*ft poor Lulloo worn out ami exhausted, and he soon 
after died, leaving as a legacy the following memorandum. 

Assam KEWAR Kiikvvvt, or Division ov tenants, of the 

VILLAO E F OTTKII POOR . 

Example. — i. 


"Namf! of Name of Names of Nxtent of tenant Ifent in 
Puttee, Sharer. I'ennnts, land in Bevg/ias, Rupees, 

Sherc Singh, Aman,. , . . Ihidloo, &c.,. ... 50 100 

KoondKin, •Nniikoo, &c., .. 00 100 

Jeyt Khnloo, &e.. . . 50 100 

Sooltan,.. Bowannee, &v., SO 100 

Bnz Singh, 

&c. 2-10 400 
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It now was the duty of each of Shere Sino;h’s sons to collect 
from his own tenants accordinji: to this list. Tlic Seei^ land 
accounts were kept as before. The advantaj^c of this arrange- 
ment Avas that one brother could not accuse the r)thcr of 
pocketing the rents. 

As time passed on, the good management of the uniled 
brethren Soojan and Putram luul its due eifcct ; their tenants 
were flourishing wliilst those of the four brothers were 
decaying. The sons of Sliere Singh declared that the 
sons of Baz Singh had all the good holds, and deuiaiid- 
*ed a distribution of the cultivated land. Tlic six pro- 
prietors assembled in solemn conelave, and agreed to 
leave it to tlie elder brother of each family, i. e. to 
the two liimberdars^ to divide the cultivation, which was ac- 
cord ingly apportioned in ecpial lots to the two families, 
leaving only a certain remnant of Avaste laud, jungle, and 
some small freeholds of the village Brahmin, in common. 
An application Avas made to the collector of the District for 
leave to file a new statement of liabilities; thus the village 
of Futtchpoor Avas transferred from the list of Za mind awe''' 
estates to that of estates held in imperfect Futieedaree^' 
ten lire, licncefortli the sons of Shere Singh paid a sepa- 
rate share (tlic half) of the Government revenue; their 
cousins, the sons of Baz Singh, paid the othiu’ half. If a 
balance occurred in one division of the estate, the revoniu' 
authorities (rainc, in the first instance, down upon ihc de- 
faulting division; if tlic defaulters did not pay Avhat avms 
duo from them, their lauds were olfered in farm to tlie 
propric’tors of the solvent division, Avho were expected for 
that consideration to discharge the debt. Failing in tliis 
obligation to wliieh from the constitution of tlie holding they 
were lia])lc, goveriinieut would hold the entire estate respon- 
sible, and Avould proceed against it by farm or sale, as 
might be expedient. But the proprii tors might if llicy 
chose, set the msclves free from the degree of joint respon- 
sibility Avhieh attached to their position, by (daiming a full 
and entire legal sejiaration. When such a separation takes 
place in Fnttclipoor, a.s will he the ease some day, the two 
separate lioldings Avill be entered in the Government liooks 
as two distinct estates, one Avill be called Futtehjjoor Shere 
Singh, the other Futtchpoor Baz Singh, and the original re- 
lationship Avill he lost and gone. 

Such then is the progress of vill&ge affairs by whieli the 
simple ZemindarreeF tenure is every day tending towards 
the various complications ot imperfect Put teedarcef' or in 
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other words from solo or coparcenary tenure towards tenure in 
severalty. So again tlie imperfect severalty gradually merges 
into a complete and perfect division of estates.* 

We have traced, at the risk of our readers’ patience, the 
fortunes of an Indian village community. Before attempt- 
ing to shew the ellect upon such a body which our reform- 
ed revcniue Jaws may produce, let us glance at the couditiou 
of these corporations under the Mahometan emperors. Ak- 
her’s enlightened policy did much to prevent them from 
State oppression, hut taking them at their best, in his time, 
it is certain that the relative rights of sharers never re- 
ceived the attention which they deserved. The history of 
our large village elans from the days of Akber downwards 
is one talc of discord and oppression. Village rights wen; 
recognized then in the D{)ah about as much as they arc 
now in Glide ; tlie claims of equal inheritance were ac- 
knowledged in theory but denied in practice, and might madi‘ 
right. Later still, tlie most arbitrary and oppressive lueans 
were taken by the Government, or by the Talookdars and 
otliers to whom the Government delegated its authority, to 
squeeze the nncniie out of the people. Insolvent zemindars 
were bvaten, fed upon salt, placed up to the armpits in or- 
dure, tlicir children taken in pledge, in short were tortured 
in ei'my way tlnit cruelty and avarice might suggest. Tliis 
was tlic lot of the weak ; the powerful took to their forts, 
and wlieii starved out of them, to their jungles, and defied 
the Govermneut altogether. As for justice between lyau and 
man, sharer and sharer, it was not thought, of. Such was 
the state of things in the Doah, when Lortl Wellesley first 
occupied it, and twenty years later matters were not imich 
improved ; there was perhaps less fighting but more injus- 


* It is not e.'isy to fovosec what will he the etVeet on the people of the 
extrtam* suhilivisioii of estates wliieli must in time take plaee. Tlie right 
to elaiin sneli :i division rceoniiiieiuls itself at oiiee tt) even English 
mind, and its attendant iiieonvcnieiiccs :iro to be traeed to the original law 
of equal inheritanee, and not to the respeet which wv have shewn to the 
rights of ]>rivate property. We must not judge of the ]Kditieal eti'ect of 
the sid)division of landed property from what wc see in European coun- 
tries. Its probftble result is tlie eonversc of wlint we observe for iii- 
staiiee in Erama; ; tfiore a hot spirit of enterprize, vanity, and personal 
uinhition tempts tho^^etly owner from the plough and from the country. 
t(» join the masses of the cities ; his pride is not in his vineyard or corn 
liehl, but in “ la belle Eraue*#” and in her nuinieipal institutions in which 
be hopes some day to figure. Now^ in India, it is needless to say that a 
division of the large brotlierhood-s, ^vhetller desirable or not for other 
reasons, can (>oliticalIy only tend to peace ami subordination. 
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lice. Indeed^ even up to the time of the present settlement 
under Ueg. ix. 1833, the manner of collecting the Re- 
venue was most unjust and irregular. The innocent and the 
guilty (of revenue default) met one common ruin. To give 
one instance^ a village held by sharers where lands were di- 
vided and who were justly liable each for their own ([uotum 
of revenue — fell into balance, owing to the rascality of some 
of the sharers who chose to live at the expense of their bre- 
thren. The Collector, instead of coming down upon the de- 
faulter, would pass the order, common under the ancien 
regime — let Bilah-hundee be made. What docs the 
reader suppose Bilah-bundee means ? So far as we can 
learn its etymology, it means, a stopping of holes ; and 
in its original vernacular use, it applies to the slopping 
a fox or a rat into his hole. When applied to Indian bipeds, 
B'i!(ih»bundee means a stopping of all those vents, through 
which the coin of the proprietors of a village might other- 
wise ooze out, to the detriment of the Government Revenue. 
When this jnoccss was ordered, off went the Tehsildar witli 
his followers and laid the best men of the village by the 
heels. Every decent householder of the proprietary family 
was kept in durance until the money wanted was paid up. 
If A paid for B., or C. for D., it mattered not — the revenue 
was realized and the Collector was satisfied. 

Deliruiit reges plectuntur AcliiVi ! 

By such harsh measures as this, by kufee zdminee'^ and other 
contrivances was the revenue taken.f There arc districts 


Kafec Zaminoc, or sufficient security. Tlie Tehsildar was, in the days 
of whieh we arc writing, told to take Kafee Zamince or fidl security. Some, 
powerful haiiger-on of the Tehsildarce cutclierry undertook to give this 
security, and then proceeded to levy the money due iu the most liarass- 
ing and arbitrary manner, until the defaulter had to hu\ him olf by a 
payriieiit much greater than the original debt due on the Revenue account. 

t These short simple and summary >vays of getting money out of the 
people, live in the fond remerabrance of many a grey beaded native reve- 
nue official. Ask such an one how' it is that now' a <lays, though the re- 
venue lias been perhaps lowered, every man’s right dehned, awry man’s 
quotum settled, the money docs not come in to the day as it did in the 
good old times. Ah Sir, he will reply, in those days wc went to work 
like men and took the money. Now you sit like beggars and ask for it. 
We had then bil bundee; kafee zamiiiee, or if that wouhl not do, we 
tied a defaulter up on the nearest tree, and let him down when his 
wife brought the money. Now you are mow! like bankers than revenue 
officers ; but there is nothing like a little compulsion. Seedhee oonglvr S(‘ 
gkf*e nuheen nikalta. You can’t take butter up without closing your 
fingers. Village iieople won’t pay unless they are constrained. 
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which to this day have not entirely recovered from the wither- 
ing rale of some of our early Collectors. 

131c8sings be upon the good men and true who came to the 
rescue of the Indian village communities. It was not their 
lot, nor perhaps their ambition, to accomplish what maybe 
called an European reputation, but their names will here 
live in the grateful memory of millions. Amongst these our 
revenue-reformers stands Robert Bird pre-eminent, (lifted 
with a clear head and a firm hand, a cultivated mind and de- 
termined will, he it was who first applied a complete remedy 
to tlic injuries of the landed proprietors. Him might the 
Revenue student of the present day apostrophize in the glow- 
ing terms once applied to the master of a far diflerent ])liilo- 
sopliy. 

Fi tenebris tantis turn claruiii cxtollere lunioii 

C^ui ])riniu.s putuisti, ilhtstrans commocbi vita:. 

Te sequor. 

It was no selfish spirit, no desire to grasp at the rosoureos 
of the country, which gave impulse to Bird^s eruiuirics ; tlu' 
(imnms at work w^as in the first instance purely a judicial one. 
It had been his lot as Judge of a district to note the cruel 
grievances, and endless entanglements of affairs, caused by 
our early Revenue and Civil procedure. Professing to govcu ii 
according to the law and constitution of the people, our best 
intenti(ni8 had ended only in their damage and disappoint- 
ment. M r. Bird longed to sec a practice introduced more con- 
sistent with our principles. The painful and disinterested 
researches of a judicial officer into the best mode of obviat- 
ing the difficulties and promoting the welfare of the landed 
interest of the country ^ these arc in his own >vords the mo- 
tives and proceedings which led to our great revenue re- 
forms. The movement w as more than disinterested, it was 
dictated by a spirit of the most active pbilantbropby. Like 
most generous actions it brought its own reward, for, again to 
use Bird’s language, the same methods of procedure 
which were best calculated to determine the rights of iudi- 
vi<huils Avcrc also found to be most conducive to the nscer- 
tainmciit of such an equal and moderate revenue denuind 
as is most for the interest of the State.” It is not our inten- 
tion to follow out the details of the survey and settleuu iil 
proceedings whicTT formed the basis of our existing lvc\i n\iv 
(’ode. It will suflicc to draw aUeiitiou t(» the spnif. Nvitieii 
lias pervadisl this great work. We have shewki Ih.if in i v 
village there is a rule, inonror less i.iu)»ML r.ml 
aceonling to circumstances, but stili a luU '.vhcrchy the liis- 
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tribution of property in the laud should he enforced. Tliis 
rule, full of meaning, and fitted to the habits of the people, is 
to them what the common law is to us. A scripta had 
been brought in which knew not and heeded not the voice of 
ages. It was Bird’s duty, and one which he skilfully executed, 
to take up the broken links of the village common law, and 
to fling aside or amend such of our statutes as could not be 
brought to agreement with it. llis it was to introduce a 
general and scientifle survey of the country, to marU care- 
fully and to record the boundaries of every village, to regis- 
ter the separate possessions, rights, privileges and responsi- 
bilities of those communities who held their lands in severalty, 
and of the several interests of those who held land in com- 
mon. 

Any of our readers who may have taken the trouble to 
follow the various forms of village management given in these 
notes, will at once sec how all-important it must bo to the 
village proprietors that their holdings he fully roeognizcMl and 
understood hy the revenue authorities. A process, Avhiirh 
under one form of village rule is legitimate and appropriate, 
may be under another form disastrous. Not to multiply 
examples wliich might be tedious, let us take one instance. 
Su])posc that ill the village Futtchpoor, after the division of 
the land between the two families, default oecurred in Puttee 
Shcre Siiigli, i. c. tlic share held l)y tlie four brothers. Ac- 
cording to the old system, or rather no system, theTehsildar 
Avould have laid hold of all the sharers : he knew and eared 
nothing about the village law and constitution, and the sous 
of Base Singh would liavc liad to pay for tlic default of their 
cousins ; the innocent for the guilty. I5y the ])resent rules 
the four brothers would be called to account for their own 
debts. They know tliis, and tlierefore strive to tlieir 

accounts clear; but formerly when the idle or dissolute and 
the industrious met one common fate, what induciancnt had 
any man to lioriest exertion ? Formvrhj sales of land which 
swept away the riglits of whole families, involving the 
frugal and the careless in one ruin, farms which destroyed 
the life and spirit of entire tribes of men, Avero of almost 
daily occurrence. Noiv it is impossible for a Collector 
to aj)ply any of the more stringent processes for se- 
curing the revenue, Avithout giving clear and suflieient 
reasons for liis jiroeeedings. The rights of landed proprie- 
tors are Avatehed Avith a jealousy that astonishes even them- 
selves. No petty owner of tAventy acres can have his hold- 
ing transferred for a few years on account of revenue 
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default without the sanction, and scrutiny, of the head 
of tlio local Government. The danger is now, not that mat- 
ters will be done illegally or informally, but that the revenue 
oflieers will become too much tied to forms and ol)servances. 
They must beware of degenerating into men of nuire red 
taj)e routiiK!. To support a career of mucli drudgery and 
self-denial they recpiire a strong infusion of life into their 
work and a toucli of (iiithusiasin. For them a mere cold dis- 
charge of duty will hardly suilice ; they should encourage al- 
so a hearty alfectioii for the people. 

How mysterious is tlie Providence wdiieh has placed a 
handful of Kuglish gentlemen at the head of Indian allairs ! 
N(‘ver let it he said that tliey have neglected the wonderful 
opportunities of their destiny. The duties of the English 
in India are to the people. The more an officer of the Go- 
vernment can mi?; with them the better. Let him know 
tlieiii thoroughly ; to do this he need only listen to them 
patieiitly. They arc prone to confide in the justice and kiiid- 
invss of their I^nropc'aii masters. That they are incapable 
of feeling or of gratitude is false. His must he a cold heart 
and barren iraaginatiem that cannot respond to the feelings 
with wliidi our Indian subjects regard their village liomes ; 
homes w liich to their simple minds are little w orlds of his- 
tory and ronianec as well as of common life. With sonu^ 
kindred feeling will they revere the man of power w ho will 
take the pains to do them justice and will not refuse them 
sympathy. Nor is it only in its moral aspect tliat ofiieial 
life in India may ])leaso — we allow the physical privations 
ujid snlferiiigs of euteherry work in the hot season to be 
severe, Ihit, when the Sun gives some respite, there are 
many (mjoyuumts in store for the man of sini})le tastes and 
eouteut.ed mind. Then is the time to sally out into the 
fields amongst the people. Amidst tlicir pleasant villages, 
under the shade of the tent, or the w ell grown inaiigo grove, 
tlie wanderer may almost forget tliat he is in a strange land. 
India need not and cannot rival England in onr atl'ectioiis. 
Wi', miss tlie hill and dale, the steaming pasture, the clear 
trout stream of our native land ; but still wc may rejoice 
ill the. rural bciuitics of a less favored scene. Tlic fresh- 
ness of ail Indian morning in the cooler season may eliarm 
us if only by Contrast, ^Tis true we do not wake to 
the carol of the thrush, nor to the voice of iiewdv waken- 
cd herds^' lowing across the meadow ; our dreams are not 
mi\ed up with the sound of the gardener’s early scythe under 
our window ; yet still wc wake to a glorious morn. The air 
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is clear and frosty, the clew glistens on the broad fields of 
springing wheat and barley ; all nature seems instinct with 
life and joy. A mixed sound, the shouts of the villagers 
driving out their cattle to the field, the barking of their dogs, 
the shrill voices of their children, come sweeping down the 
morning breeze; nearer still is a chorus of birds amidst 
which the silvery note of the dove rises ever clear and long. 
Man and horse seem alike inspirited by the fresh breath of 
the morning, as we gallop along, throwing atra to 

the winds. If there be any country in which Nature never 
smiles to win poor man away from his cares, it is not India. 
Mornings passed in exercise or rural sport, days under the 
trees or in the cheerful tent, the village people all around 
to claim our care and protection ; time thus spent flies fast 
and well. If home and home scones linger in the memories 
of the Englishman in India, it is well ; but well too if ho 
remember how valuable the passing hour may be. Each day 
may sec some old feud reconciled, some village strife com- 
posed, some benefit conferred upon a grateful people. And 
if the official man look forward to a time when he may h()[)c 
once more to be at home and amidst the enjoyments of pri- 
vate life, how pleasant is the hope that he may even then 
live in the regard of a wild yet noble race, who love his 
memory because he felt for them and tried to do them good. 
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III. 

THE BOTTLE ON THE BEACH 

1 . 

There's something rising "ivith the wjive. 
Aiitl ilcmtiiig towarils you on the sea. 
That liath an aspect grim aiit! grave, 

A simple object though it he ; 

It makes a feeling full of dreatl. 

It l.>cars a message from the l>encl. 

II. 

Ami now 'tis left there by the tide, 

A }>otth‘ of the vulgar sort — 

But hasty hands have thrust inside 
A serowl that brings the sad report. 

Of s(»me who near this }>leasant shore. 
Sunk in the depths, and rose no more*. 

III. 

That bottle once in festive hour. 

Stood brimmed with Lusitanian wine. 
And song and laughter lent their power 
To make the moiuents half divine. 

And the mirth of a ship’s com])aiiy 
Swelled o’er the glossy, summer sea. 

IV. 

And one there was, who stood and saiil 
** Here’s to a maid in green Knglaml 
‘Whom some bright morn I hope lo wed 
When once again we reach the strand,” 
A ghastly guest unseeu was uigh, 

W^ho laughed to know those hopes a lie. 


Then anxious times came o’er that crew, 
Tliey f<mnd a treacherous leak beK>w ; 
White clouds acro.ss the wild sky Hew, 

Like sheeted harbingers of woe. 

And sweeping o’er the crested wave 
Mad^thc winds began to rave. 

VI. 

They toiled for life in. garish light 
In vain ! though near the wished for shore. 
They toiled amid the howling night ; 
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In vain ! the hope of life is oVr : 

Mutely the olil ami young stood tlierr 
United ill one blank despair. 

VII. 

Then he who loved, yon parchment caught, 
Ilut onec again with straining eyes. 

For some vague chance of help, he sought 
To peer into the mist and skies ; 

Then, as he bung on life’s last verge, 

II is own cold fingers wrote his dirge. 

VIII. 

In haste, in haste crush in the scrowl 
Fling the frail bottle to the wavtN 
It heeds not bow the sea may roll, 

AVho for such booty doth not craves — 

’Tis gone ! the last farewell is spoken, 

The last weak tie to life is broken . 


IX. 


Five minutes hence, what met the eyc' ? 
The ceaseless sea, the heaven o’ereast. 
And one wild bird whose shrilly cry 
Ilewailcd the shelter of the mast. 

And one small speck upon the sea 
To tell the sad cat*astro])he. 


X. 


And there’s the scrowl — for such w hoM lak 
The autograph of sceptred king ? 

Did ever ])en such feelings wake 
Such dark imaginations bring ? 

Read its last w’ords in failing ink, 

“ Have mercy, God of love ! w^e sink/’ 

If: * Up 

XL 

You passed above their graves to-day. 

When wafted by tlic breezy air. 

Your cutter sped beyond the Bay — 

Should you have thought the Dead were there ■’ 
Aiul should you think the Lonely weep, 

Tho' sunny lioiirs so calmly creep ? 


Moucoi r 
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IV. 

rURSK YMRSUS rEDlGRKIv 

CHAPTER XI. 

Ijriltany, tlio land ot* promise, had fultilled its destiny, and 
M. li(!vr;iult was now a happy man. 1 1 is dauj^hter was a 
nuuclnoness, his son-in-law a inarqnis, his fondest hopes were 
nudized, and the road to honours and dignities, lay open be- 
fore him. 

Tlie magnifieence displayed at the marriage may be Ijetter 
imagined tlian described, l^he fetes on the occasion, lasted 
fora whole week, and notliing was wanting, save nintual feel- 
ings of affection })ctwecn Laura and Gaston. With the ex- 
ception of Ihirbanpre and Kt'rlandec, who could not be par- 
dom'd for their [Kirticipatiou in (iaspard’s designs, all the no- 
l.'ilily of the (H)untrv w(;re cordially iinitcd, and they, dcliglit- 
( d to witness the linvniliatioii of the; La Roclielandiers, and 
have a laugh at tlniir (;\pense, flocked eagerly to the scene. 
At tin; same time there was not one among them, who did 
not W ish bimself in Gaston’s place, and w^onld have nn- 
dergom; any amount of humiliation, to have had an rcpially 
goosl chama; of obtaining INI. Levrault’s millions. For (‘iglit 
days, tliore was nothing but balls, stag-hunts, and amusements 
of e\ cjw kind, to the wonder and admiration of the whole 
iicigliboiirliood. Galaor, with due regard to the exigencies of 
1 he coming w inter, flitted aijont among the gay seerios, and 
piekeil up many a dainty morsel, to supply his future w ants. 
Ihirhanpre, seated at a w indow'of his miserablt' abode;, cast a 
diseonsidate and unha})py look towards the Eden whence he 
had been banished, and thought with a sigh, of tin; sum))tuous 
hanijuets from w-hieh he alone was excluded. IVIeanw bile onr 
old friend Gasparil, the unhappy victim of a law, the abuses 
of wdiich are hi;lil in ex(;cration by all debtors, expiates in a 
distant prison tin; follies of liis early days, and wiles away the 
tedious hours of imprisonment with an oeeasional game of 
cards. As for Jolihois, his treachery was not long witliont its 
reward ; for not only didM. Jjcvrault w’ithhold from him the 
draw'ingnp of the contract, but instead of asking him to join 
the festivities, s^.'TTt him a formal dismissal from his employ- 
ment. The old tradesman had mistrusted him ever since the 
last interview', hut was not yet aw'arc of the revengeful trick 
Jolihois had played ou his for mrer associate. 

'riioso who have been able to read the hearts of onr 
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newly mnrried couple, will scarcely expect that Laura and 
Gaston should remain long at La Treladc in the enjoyment of 
a quiet honey-moon. It is true the season was beautiful ; 
for September had not yet closed, nor had nature, though 
clothed in her autumnal tints, yet bade farewell to smiling 
summer. — But what had Laura and Gaston to do with nature’s 
beauties ? What to them were the songs of the birds, 
the silence of the fields, or the solitude of the woods ? They 
were anything but Arcadian shepherds ! 

Gaston during his three years of seclusion had become 
wearied of all country associations, and Laura had not come 
to Brittany to breathe balmy air, or bathe in summer dew. 
Their marriage was a mere matter of business, and nothing 
but an exchange of money for title. One might suppose 
that both being young and handsome, love might have stolen 
in unperceived by either. Such might have been the case 
had they remained in seclusion in Brittany, but Gaston was 
impatient to realize the fruits of liis bargain, and Laura, 
freed for ever from the hated name of Lcvrault, longed to 
enjoy her metamorphosis in the atmosphere of the Court ; 
for M, Levrault liad not concealed from his daughter, the 
intentions of the Marchioness regarding their introduction 
at the Tuileries. 

M. Levrault was no less impatient than his daughter 
and son-in-law to leave La Trclade, and ascend the eminence 
for which he felt he was born. A niagnificent hotel in tlie 
Rue des Varennes, surrounded by a court and garden, was 
ready to receive them, lie had been for a long time doubt- 
ful whether to live in the Fauhoury St. Honore or in the 
Chausee d^antin^ but the marchioness had succeeded in per- 
suading him, that it was in the Faubourg St. Germain, lie should 
pitch his tent and hoist his colours. Was it not Iiis m jst earnest 
wish and desire to consummate the union of the aristocracy 
and bourgeoisie! Well then ! could he not see, how much 
better it would be for him to fix his residence in the very 
midst of the hostile aristocracy, and take them by surprise in 
their own stronghold ? The obstinate partisans of legitima- 
cy could there meet in daily intercourse with the citizens, and 
cultivate relations of mutual fraternity and equality. Consider- 
ations of so devoted a nature, did not fail to strike M. Lev- 
rault with great force, and in relurn for tlic high opinion the 
Marchioness expressed of his statesmanlike qualities, he look- 
ed upon her as au intelligent and wise counsellor, under 
whose magic influence all his plans would succeed. His only 
apprehension was that she might not wish to exchange a life 
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of solitude for the crowded town and busy haunts of men. 

M. Lcvrault^s fears were not without foundation : Mnic. 
de la llochclandicr was reluctant to quit the silence and se- 
clusion of a country abode. The world had no more happi- 
ness to oBfer her in her old age. She relinquished all the 
enjoyments of life to those who, like M. Levrault and her 
children, were better able to relish them. 

Leave me here, said she,” and enable me to enjoy in 
quietness the little happiness that is left me on this side the 
grave. Think of me sometimes during your career of politi- 
cal triumphs and honours. If you desire a residence in Brit- 
tany, here is La llochclandier at your service, where I shall 
always be happy to welcome you, when you wish for repose 
from your metropolitan avocations. Let it henceforth bear 
the name of Chateau Levrault, and let all the magnificence 
of La Treladc, be transported to our Gothic walls. 

M. Levrault was- affected to tears at the kind and affec- 
tionate expressions of the flattering dame. A short time 
before their departure for Paris, the whole family adjourned 
to La Rochelaiidier, wdiicli was now adorned and decorated 
with all the magnificence M. Levrault’s wealth could com- 
mand, He was delighted with the castellated appearance of 
tlie mansion, and w^ould have been glad to have seen its bat- 
tleuieuts crowded with archers, and its courts with cross-bow- 
men as in feudal times. M. Levrault displayed as great in- 
genuity ill persuading the Marchioness to accompany him to 
Paris, as he had shewn in winning a soii-in-law, and such 
was the eflect of his wmuderful and touching eloquence on 
the oc(.‘asion, that he was at last successful in overcoming her 
most obstinate scruples. In less than a fortnight after the 
marriage, a coach and four carried the whole party in safety 
to Ibiris. 

CHAP. XII. 

At first, every arrangement succeeded to a miracle, and in 
observing the activity and spirits of the Marchioness, the old 
manufacturer congratulated himself more and more on the 
conquest he had made, and the benefits to be derived from 
it hereafter. The Marchioness immediately assumed the 
control of the es^blishmcnt, and was tlie life and soul of the 
whole nndertakiiig. The influence of her presence was felt 
iti'thc smallest matters, and everything was submitted to lior 
solo maiiagomcnt. Of c(furse she never did anything with- 
out the advice and consent of Iicr amiable friend, and as all 
her suggestions seemed to be only for the honour stud (ueuit 
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of the family, that amiable friend consented to everythin^, 
and pronounced all her arrangements perfect. Thanks to her 
disinterested exertions, their house in an incredibly short 
time became the most magnificent in all the Faubourg St, 
Germain, It was not for herself she thus acted, as her best 
friends well knew. Nothing was further from her thoughts 
and wishes, than ostentatious display. She could have lived 
and died happily in the modest retirement of a peasant’s hut. 
Hut she could sacrifice her fondest wishes for those she 
esteemed, and thought no exertions she could bestow too 
great, for one so eminently distinguished as M. Levrault. 
Would that she were possessed of some fairy wand, or en- 
chanted lamp, like Aladdin’s, so that everything she tomdied 
might become worthy of her dear eompauion. At these fine 
speeches M. Levrault opened a moutli which was none of 
the smallest, and with greater liberality than tlic crow in tlui 
fable, dropped many pieces of cheese, by which means, w ith 
ul)uudance of fiattery and sycophaney on both sides, the ar» 
raiigcmciits of tlic town house were soon completed. I’lie 
decorations of the mansion w'erc incomparable. The supply 
of plate, costly and magnificent; the servants in the most gay 
and gorgeous liveries ; the carriages adorned with coronets 
and coats of arms, and the horses of the highest blood. 

The dowager and old Levrault rcrriaiued on the best of 
terms. They were to be seen day after day, happy ami smil- 
ing, in each other’s company ; the former bent upon ostenta- 
tion and display, while the latter sighed for the political 
unions so long in his thoughts, and fancied that every in- 
liabitant of the Faubourg St, Germain w^as ready to coiucitle 
in his views. 

Meanwhile, let us not lose siglit of Laura and (laston, be- 
tween whom there existed no interchange of sen'.iment, no 
sympathy of feeling, none of the nameless attentions arising 
from mutual affection, no confidence, no trust, no union of 
soul. All was cold, serene and brilliant as the diamonds Laura 
loved to wear. And yet they were in a manner happy. Jjanra 
had obtained a title, and Gaston wealth. She was a inan^liio- 
ness, and he a millionaire. What more did they want? In 
the absence of love, vanity was predominant with both. In 
bestowing her riches upon her husband, Laura believed she 
owed him nothing more, and, in conferring tlic title of mar- 
chioness on his wife, Gaston supposed he liad amply repaid 
his debt. I need scarcely add, that1;he Marquis always con- 
ducted himself towards his wife as a perfect gcnthmian. liis 
courtesy, . and the exquisite elegance of hivS language and 
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inaniicrs, pleased Iku’ raucli more, than if he had lavished 
upon her all the fondest expressions of endearment and 
love. It had always been Mile. Jjcvrault’s idea, that among 
people of (piality, love after marriage was a thing never heard 
of, and only to he looked for among the lower classes. She 
passed her days in arranging her toilet, and admiring her 
dresses j while he enjoyed the company of his friends, and 
busied himself in the buying ami selling of horses. The 
beauty and attractions of bis wife shielded him from any un- 
pleasant remarks regarding her birth, and his father-in-law’s 
money, was a passport everywhere. Let us do liim the jus- 
tice to say, that he was far from unworthy of the favors (»f 
fortune. lie loved luxury and magniiicence as flowers love 
siinshim‘, l)nt he liad a truly honorable and generous heart. 
11(? had acce})te(l the proposals of an alliance with the Lev- 
raults, in total ignorance of the means, by wliieli tlie Mar- 
chioness liad carried her point. Although he might have 
saeriliced his pride to his aml)ition, he never would have? 
stooped t{) the meanness of flattery. If he liad worslii[>[)eil 
the golden calf, ho had done so without bowing the head, 
or bending the knee. 

Thus, everything went on smoothly for a time, and no- 
thing seenned inclim'd to interrupt the course, of so mucli 
liappiness and prosperity. However, at the end of six \vc(3ks 
or two nicmths, an oiiservant eye, might liave been able to 
discover some tlircatening clouds interposing between the 
intimacy of the .Marcliiouess and her highly esteemed frieiul. 
T'luve, mouths had scarcely elapsed, when the tempest began 
to lower I Wliiit could possibly have happened r Nothing, 
but what a casual observer might, three mouths before liave 
easily foreseen. 

No sooner had the jMarehiouess, by cringing and ilat- 
tm’v, made berstdf undisputed mistress of the house, 
than she began to raise her head somewhat higher. 
M. Levrault asked himself, if this could possibly be 
tlui same bland and courteous lady he had formerly 
known, in whom pride seemed to have taken the 
phic(3 of humility. After having gained her wishes, and 
managed him according to her will, by flattering his weak- 
ness, .she did Uj^find it ditlicult, (juictly and impereeptihly, to 
change her manner towards him. Her intention was, lo 
replace him gradually in his former position, and push him 
down gently from the stage on which he had chosen to exhi- 
bit himself, Perliaps she miglit have forgiven his folly ami 
I he lowness of his origin, Inid she not been galled to the 
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quick by the humiliations slie had daily subjected herself to 
■on his account. The amiable friend had merged into plain 
M. Levrault, and the soft and gentle voice, which so often 
had melted the old gentleman to tears, had lost its sweetness. 
She would now sometimes |)ronounce the name of Levrault, 
with a cutting sarcasm, wdiich struck the crest-fallen old citi- 
zen with terror, and brought back to his mind the cloth bales 
of the Rue des Bourdonnais. In faet, his beloved Marchio- 
ness, so devoted to solitude, so moderate in her desires, and 
simple in her tastes, was in reality one who only lived for the 
vanities of the world, and had returned with exultation into 
the whirlpool of the gay society she had loved and enjoyed in 
her youth. The greatness of her name, her well-known 
devotion to legitimacy, and her staunch zeal for the holy 
cause, made her a welcome resident in the Faubourg. 

Poor M. Levrault was now a forgotten being. The 
Marchioness went and came, without once bestowing a 
thought upon him, and involved her movements in an 
impenetrable mystery, which quite bewildered him. Ilis 
peace had gone ; he was no longer consulted in his own 
house, and the Marchioness, from l3eing an obsequious ajid 
humble regent, had now become a tyrannical and despotic 
queen. Servants, horses and carriages were all at her com- 
mand, and she visited, and received visits, from friends of her 
own choosing. They flocked to her balls and rmnwns in 
crowds ; while M. Levrault, the owner of the house, and 
giver of the feast, wandered about from room to room, uu- 
cared for and unsought. Sometimes he would experience 
a thrill of pleasure, when some one, in his hearing, admir- 
ed and praised the luxury and elegance of the La Rochc- 
landiers. Occasionally, a gentleman would accost him witli 
a smile, shake him cordially by the hand, and drawing 
him into a recess, talk to him in a complimentary strain, 
of his wealth and industry, ending the conversation, by ask- 
inghimto join in some promising enterprise, or flourisliiug 
speculation, where he should supply the money, and the 
nobleman the name. lie had submitted without a murmur 
to enact the strange part the Marchioness had assigned 
him, but in the depth of his soul, he gloated over some 
future revenge. Once seated on the benches of the Luxem- 
bourg, and clothed in a mantle of ermine, an honour wdiich 
he felt assured was in store for him, he would introduce a 
new order of affairs, and shew the atrogant legitimist who 
was to be master at home ! She was now the life and at- 
traction of his house, and filled his halls with the dcsccii- 
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dants of a nobility famed in history, who, without the 
charms of such a syren, would never have tliought of 
crossing M. Lcvrault’s threshold. 

Meanwhile, days and weeks glided past, and there was 
no appearance of Gaston going to the Tuileries. M. Lev- 
rault liad never broached the subject to him, but, from his 
constant praises of the young princes of the reigning fami- 
ly, he felt assured of his liberal opinions, and of his ulti- 
mate acquiescence in his projects, although Gaston, igno- 
rant of his mother’s promises, had never talked on the sub- 
ject. Whenever M. Levrault alluded, in conversation, to his 
wishes and hopes, Gaston, not knowing his meaning, alw ays 
answered with a smile, which M. Levrault took for acqui- 
csce»ice, and was thus lulled into a state of perfect security, 
whicli w^as, alas ! soon to be disturbed. Emboldened by the 
servile Imiuility of tlie master of the house', the Marcliioncss, 
who had, up to this time, spoken with deference of the new 
dynasty, now assumed tow'ards them a mocking and contemp- 
tuous tone, which plunged M. Levrault into a perfect stupor 
of amaisement. This woman, once so mild, so affable and 
conciliatory, resigned to the present state of affairs, and not 
regretful of the past, now railed unmercifully at the whole 
Court, and all its new institutions. In the halls, where the 
union between the nobility and boitrgeoisie was to have been 
consummated, were now to be lieard frequent mysterious cou- 
v(n‘satious, the tendency of which appeared to be no secret. 
The exiled bouse was no longer considered a ruined tenement, 
long uninhabited, and overwhelmed by the wave of revolu- 
tion ; but a stately palace, monieutarily shaken by an earth- 
quake, and soon to be re-established, stronger than before. 
The present dynasty w’as to vanish like a dream, and the 
throne of iSt. Louis, soon to be restored for ever. On hear- 
ing such projects discussed, M. Levrault at first, could scarce- 
ly believe his ears, and fancied himself the victim of sonic 
fearful hallucination. He often felt inclined to silence these 
mysterious wJiisperings, but knowing that if he turned the 
parties out of doors, he would lose the fruits of much labour, 
he prudently restrained himself, and nursed his w’ratli in 
silence. The Marchioness, who, at the castle of La Roche- 
laiidier, and amid the groves of La Trcladc, so complacently 
seconded his views of ambition, now gave herself no further 
trouble about ffiein, and left him to his own gloomy thoughts 
and presentiments. • 

Although the intercourse between Laura and Gaston still 
remained, outwardly, the safne, the germs of distrust and 
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(lis(»or(l, soon began to appear. TIic Faubourg SL Germain, 
whicli Laura had looked ii])ou as a land of promise?, did not 
answer her expectations. The society, which at first view, 
appeared so brilliant, nowsceinoJ cold aiul constrained. 81ie 
often fancied she had not been so well received as she expected, 
by her so-called friends, and soon found out with bitterness, that 
the great ladies, even while partaking of her father’s hospi- 
tality, would not Ibrget the distance which separated them. 
An imperceptible smile, or an occasional glance of pride or 
disdain, painfully reminded her that hc?r father^s shop was 
a mystery to no one. It is strange enough that 'vvliile (las- 
ton was par(loned by all for his9/ic.v«//h///£r, no one forgave 
Laura the crime of ha\ ing been ambitious in her choice. 
Amidst the gay crowd around licr, she felt miserable and 
solitary, and a heaviness weighed upon her heart. lAany 
look and smile whieli caiiglit her eye was interpreted into 
cruel vseorn, and causcal her many bitter tears. She still fo!id- 
ly ho})cd that an in traduction to Court would lead to grc'ater 
happiness, and tJiat, once admitted tliorc through lier tith*, 
no one would reproach her with her birth. To go to Court 
therefore became her sole thought, and, believing like her 
father, that (laston in i*oality intended to conciliate tin; 
throne of 1830, she tried to be eonifort( d in the pros[)eet. 
Week after week, however, passed away without any demon- 
stration, and when Laura ventured to speak to Gaston about 
the Tuileries, lie, supposing' she was only jndalging in a vain 
whim, answer(?d her witli a smile. She soon had penetration 
enough to discover what the iuteutions of tlie Alarehioni'ss 
were, in assuming so mueh authority, and tlio adva}]rag(? sin? 
had taken of her father’s credulity. Could Gaston have [lossi- 
Idy been her acconipliec ? Tin; suspicion once forunnl, ])rey- 
ed heavily on her spirits, and, too ])roud to beg for what 
she looked upon as the fulfilment of a bargain, Laura be- 
came more and more alienated from her husband, and doubt- 
ful of liis truth. She desisted from her persuasions, but could 
not avoid entertaining feelings of anger against her liusband 
which, being brooded over in silcuec, soon almost merged 
into hatred. 

M. Levrault had endeavoured to obtain from liis daughter 
some explanations regarding (laston’s intentions, hut licr 
answers only exasperated liirn the more, lie thor(?fore de- 
termined to speak to Gaston himself ; but this was no 
easy matter, for the young Manpits, not only sedulously 
avoided all meetings with his father-in-law save at meals, but 
even when together, assumed an air so cold and distant, yet 
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])olite, that any attempt at familiarity was out of the (jues- 
tioiK 

One morning, however, M. Ijevranlt entered ( iastou’s apart- 
ment wlien lie was getting ready for a hunting expedition, 
and seating liimself in an arm chair, cast an inquisitive look 
round the room. 

Well, M. le Marquis,’^ said he ; I am delighted to see 
you arc making so many handsome purchases. I declare 
these bronze ornaments arc exquisite, and give your room 
quite the air of a museum of arts. Your taste is good in 
(nerything ; above all, in the selection of that splendid Arab 
horse which I have just been admiring down below. You pass 
your time very gaily T observe, but surely you do not mean 
always to live in this way? Your stud is perfect, your gnr- 
dens incomparable, and your picture gallery most super!) ; 
but life does not consist in matters like these. What do 
von mean to turn your attention to next 

(Jastoii looked at his father-in-law with astonishment. 

‘‘ Wliat do I mean to do next ? Why I only what I did 
yesterday, and what I am going to do again to-day ! I divid(i 
iuy time between my duty to my friends and the world. 1 
hunt in tin; inoriiing, go to the opera, or theatre in the c\ en- 
ing, give a little ainuscmont to my wife, visit picture and 
seulj)ture galleries, and occasioiiaily assist at the Chantilly 
races ! Is not that enough to occupy my time V* 

That's all very well, M. le Marquis, for a man who is eon- 
Umt to do no more with his money than eat and drink. 
Hut, thank ( rod, you are not one of that sort ! Your name, your 
education, and your alliance with tlie Levraults, impose se- 
] i()us duliji.s u[)(m you, as you know very well. You are ani- 
mated Ijy noble aml)ition,’' 

What anii)itioii do you mean V” asked (laston more and 
more surprised. 

“ You are a <diild of the age,*’ said M. Lcvranlt, trying to 
remember the words of the Marchioness ; you have no 
sympathy with the past ; you liave been brought uj) in the 
atmosphere of liberal opinions ; you can scarcely remember 
the overthrow of the throne of St Louis. You ahvays speak 
with deference of the new dynasty, and I know the aflec- 
tiou you bear for the young ])riiiccs.” 

1 do not dcivj^ it!'’ replied Gaston, trying hard to dis- 
cover what his father-in-law meant ; I was their cotempo- 
rary at College, and chance has tlirown me in their w ay since. 
I once mot them at Fontaiiichleaii, hunting, and shall never 
forget the happy day I passc<l in their company. They are 
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line fellows^ and all of tlioni nobly serving their country.’^ 

‘‘Well, and what are you waiting for now asked M- 
Lcvraalt triumphantly. 

“ I am waiting for yon to explain yourself/' replied the 
young Marquis. 

My good fellow, your iutentioas are no secret to any one. 
Vou know the obligations your great name imposes upon 
you, and arc anxious to take a part in the management of 
public affairs. A llochelandier should never sleep at his 
post. The present and the future call loudly upon you. 
You wish to declare for the new dynasty, and you are quite 
right !" 

“ I wish it !" exclaimed Gaston, as if awaking from a 
dream ; I wish it ! Who has been kind enough to form such 
designs for me? Let every one act for himself, and bo the 
best judge of bis own responsibilities. I have no hatred 
against the new government ; I like the young prin(X‘s, and 
can think of the past without regret. 11 ut (lo you think 1 
am going to forget the family 1 belong to V My fatlier 
shewed me an example which I mean to follow. If I can- 
not distinguish myself in the world, I shall not, at all 
events, trample upon the honour of my family." 

Am I to understand tlien/' exclaimed M. Lcvrault, 
starting hastily from his seat, that you never intended to 
declare for the new dynasty ?" 

“ Undoubtedly ! I never thought of such a thing," saiil 
Gaston quietly ; “ who can have put such an idea into your 
head ?" 

“Who? wby, no one hut your mother, M. le Mar- 
quis." 

“ My mother !" said Gaston haughtily ; “ my mother ! 
You surely cannot believe it. If I could entertain such an 
idea, and if my mother were to hear of it, she. would pro- 
nounce an everlasting curse upon me." 

At this moment the door opened, and a handsome young 
man, in a riding suit, entered the room, who struck Gaston 
familiarly on the shoulder. The latter, not being aware of 
the importance of their conversjition to M. Lcvrault, 
politely excused himself, and walked out of the room with 
his friend, leaving M. Lcvrault stupified with astonish- 
ment. 

Disturbed and anxious, he soujjht the apartment of the 
Marchioness ; hut she had just gone out. He asked for his 
cabriolet, and was told that the Marchioness had gone out 
m it. For the first time, he now discovered w'hy slui had oi' 
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ilcrcd a Marquis^ coronet to be painted on all the carriages. 
The state of his mind may be better imagined than describ- 
ed, wlieu he became fully aware of the manner, in wliich 
he had been deceived and cajoled. Unable to apply him- 
self to anything, he hastened out on foot afid wandered to- 
wards the Tiiileries, hoping that change of scene niight 
calm his agitation ; but with no success, for he fancied that 
every passing stranger looked upon him sorrowfully, as if 
w^ell acquainted wdth the secret of his misfortunes. The 
sight of the Tuileries agitated him still more. The sun 
shone bright, and the windows and ornamented architecture 
of the building, were bathed in a flood of dazzling light. 
Loaning against tlie pedestal of a statue wdth his arms cross- 
ed,^ M. Ljvrault gazed upon the building, buried in dee[) 
thought. ‘‘Are these doors never to be opened to me 
asked he passionately to himself. In spite of ]\I. Jolibois^ 
warnings, ho ha<l actually fallen from Cliarybclis into Scylla, 
from tlio claw's of Montflauqiiiii, into the toils of the JNlar- 
eliioucss. Coufiisiuu and rage were struggling within liim. 
After passing an hour in this manner, he w'alked with has- 
ty strides round the gardens, and finding the evening ad- 
vane. d, ho resolved to return and seek tlie Ararehioncss. 
lie rusiied tow'ards the Kue dcs Vareimes, and approacliing 
bis ow n house, perceived an inscription, on the blaek marble 
over the door, sparkling in the sunshine. AVhat w^as his as- 
lonishnumt, when he read “ Hotel de la Roohclandier!^’ 
d’liis Avas the last drop of Avatcr, that made the cup overflow^ 
and liuding the Marchioness had returned, he went direct 
to her ajiartmeiii. 

Meanwhile Gaston pursued his Avay, in the full [)er- 
sutisiou that all At, Levrault liad told him Avas iioii- 
seusi', and that his mother ncAer could have made such 
a promise. Nevertheless, as he rode along, he could 
not ludj) recalling all tliat had ])asscd since they 
liad lirst become acquainted Avith the Levraults. He had 
more than once been disgusted by the way in Avhich the Alar- 
chioness flattered the old man’s vanity ; and this circumstance 
which lie could not understand at the time, now appeared in 
a (lishonoral)l(^ view, lie also Ihonglit of LauiVs persuad- 
ing him to g») to Goiirt, her inclanchuly, for Avhich heliadhccii 
tinabb' to acci»uffl, and the extraordinary liospitalitics at l^a 
'rreladi! which now struck him in a totally new light. TIkx* 
rccolb'(d,lons tilb'd him with cruel doubts, :ui(l mailc the nano 
i)lootl monnf to his determined to extorf lln wlu'le 

truth Irom the \larchi«ou"is. ami burning \Mtli inq .piencc b' 
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solve his doubts, he struck his spurs into his horse’s sides, and 
galloped back towards Paris. 

CHAPTER Xlll. 

When the Marchioness dela Rochchmdicr saw M. Lcvraiilt 
enter her room, she knew tliat a decisive explanation could 
no longer be delayed. But for this she was quite prepared. 

“ Madame la Marquise,” said M. Levrault abruptly ; I 
want to know if you are living with me, or, if I am to con- 
sider myself your guest ? Is this house the Imtel Levrault, or 
the hotel de la llochclandicr 

“ You ask me a strange question,” replied Mine, de la Uo- 
chelandicr, shewing no surprise ; will you be good enough 
to explain yourself.” 

“ I can do that soon enough, Mine, la Mar([uise. I have just 
been reading the inscription you have done me the honour 
to place over the door of my house.” 

Well ! Monsieur ?” 

Well, Madame ! I saw^ it with my own eyes ! ‘ Hotel de 
la Rochelandicr.’ ” 

Is that the cause of your trouble, my dear friend said 
the Marchioness, in tliat soft and caressing voice whicli liad 
been so successful at La Trelade ; what could bo more sim- 
ple or natural ? Is not the chateau de la Rocludandier just 
the same as the chateau Levrault? In 'j)utting our family 
i^mc upon the door of your liousc, 1 thought to [)lease you, 
and intended it, as a delicate way of uniting us more close- 
ly in the bonds of eternal friendship.’* 

It appears, therefore, that I am expected to be grateful 
to you for the honour. I suppose I must return yon my 
best thanks, Mme. la Marquise ? 

Between friends such as we arc, my dear Ivl. Levrault, 
tlicre is no occasion for any ceremony. What I have done 
for you, I have done with pleasure. A'^ery soon, I hope you 
may sec wiittcii over your door, llotcl Levrault de la 
Rochelaudier !” I liave mentioned the matter at the llcrahrs 
office, and hope you will soon be allowed to add your son- 
in-law’s name to your own.” 

‘'My name, Mme. la Marquise, is quite good enough for 
me,” replied M. Levrault, raising his head jiroudly ; “ My 
ancestors were not at tlie Crusades, >U)r have I any crests or 
shields. By my talents and exertions I liave enriched my 
country, and this is fame enough for me. Besides,” added lu^ 
more calmly, as if satisfied with what he had said, “ the worils 
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1 have read, tell me plainly enough that you consider yoursell' 
mistress licrc.” 

Do you intend that as a rcproacli, Monsieur V’ 

'^Tt is only the truth. Nor am I mistaken in the part 
you exj)cct me to perform. Who selects and invites the 
guests that come to my table ? Is it not you ? And is 
not tlie whole house subject to your caprice 

My dear friend, you arc most ungrateful,^’ replied the 
Marchioness ; “ what did you expect in asking me to come 
here ? I could have lived happily in the country ; but for 
your sake I agreed to go into society again. To please you, 
I Jiave for tlie last two months been living in the midst of 
gaieties. Your liappiness has been rny only thought, and the 
care of your house my only occupation. What do you com- 
plain of y Have I not collected in your house all the elite of 
the nobility V” 

Yes, undoubtedly. Mine, hi Marfpiisc ; your party is 
abundantly represented in my halls. But where is mine — 
the fmurijeomc ? Am I not the only representative to Ije 
seen in my house ? Your friends do not mind what tlury 
say, and 1 often hear strange things mentioned before me. 
At hi Trelade you often talked of effecting the union b(s 
tweeu the nobility and the liourgtmsiv. Is this to be done 
by praising the past order of things and abusing the pre- 
sent ?” 

Juenoeling this purpose, M. Lcvrault, please to bear iu 
mind, tliat each of us has a duty to perform. Mine has been 
fulfilled, but yours is not yet begun. I engaged to collect 
tlie aristocracy, and have I not kept my word? It is now 
Your turn to do the same with the bourgeoisie. Who prevents 
you ? Ilriiig them face to face with each other, and let them 
come to a mutual understanding.” 

** Well ! Mine, la IMarcjuise,” said M. Levrault, coming to 
the point ; ‘‘if you really wish this to be brought about, 
why docs not your .sou show the example? Why docs he 
delay declaring himself ?” 

“ My sou is at liberty to act according to liis own con - 
science. I will not liindcr him from doing w hat he pleases. 
You know very wxdl, my dearest friend, that 1 should be the 
last person to urge liirii on.” 

“ Did you wet tell nio it was his intention to declare for 
.Ihe new dynasty ^ 

‘‘ Yes, I thought it was, and told you so,” 

‘‘\ou though) it was, Mme. la Manpiiso,” exclaimed 
iM. Levrault ; ‘‘ to hear you speak, one would have supposed 
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you were certain of it, and Jiad no doubts on the subjcct.^^ 

I could not pledge iny word for my son, as 1 did not 
kriow his real iiiteutions. But wliy are you so anxious 
about it ? and why do you attach so much importance to his 
declaration 

Importance ! surely, Madame, you arc aware of my ambi- 
tion.’' 

Ah, my friend ! can you really wish for a liappier life 
than this ? Surrounded by those you love, you pass the win- 
ter in tlic midst of gaieties. In spring you can retire to tlie 
country •, but, alas ! I fear you are ungrateful to Providence. 
With your riches, you have it in your power to amend the 
wasted j)atrimony of the Jja llochclaiidiers. Initiated into 
all the discoveries of modern science, what hinders you, in 
Brittany, doing by agriculture what you have already done 
by your unrivalled exertions in the industrial arts 

This is not the way you spoke at La Trelade, Mine, la 
Marquise; yon told me there, that I was well suited for a 
statesman, and that my proper place was tlie C/abiuet. Far 
from finding fault with my aspirations, you did your utmost 
to encourage them. You expressed yourself astonished that 
a man of my worth should remain inactive, when others, l*ar 
less deserving, were enjoying higher honours ; and yon (juitc 
approved of the object for which I went to Brittany.” 

Well!” said the Marchioness wdth a gesture of resigna- 
tion ; ‘^if you do not know the value of Ifappiness ; if a ([uict 
life like this does not suit you, if ambition is your boilin', 
and your hopes rest upon ra}’’ sou, wdiy do you not speak to 
him ? He alone can answer you.” 

Here M. Levrault rose up, pale with anger. 

Mine, la Marquise, you have been making a fool of nuj. 
It ^vas only this very morning that I saw and spoke to your 
son. All you told me of him is false, and you Know well 
enough what his true sentiments arc. I now quite under- 
stand all your fine speeches. You were dying of ennni in 
your old tumble-down castle, and to restore the ruined for- 
tunes of your house, you stooped to the meanness of flattery — 
base, vile flattery — and to praise tlie very man you now' pre- 
tend to scorn. I hate your party, and detest your cause. 
Between you arid me, there can be nothing iii cominou. Had 
I only known how iiieaii, base and false you were, my liiiura 
should never have h(H;n your daughtiY iii-law. 1 trusted in 
your honour, and you have l)asely dec-eivod me.” 

While M. licvraiilt prorioimccd Ihesvi words, (laston, uhn 
had just arrived, stood at the dour of the ap.irtineut, pale, 
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silent and immoveable. The Marchioness was about to re- 
ply, but seeing her son, she remained thunderstruck. 

My mother/^ said Gaston proudly, after advancing to- 
wards her; '' I understand all. You have made a dislionor- 
ablc use of my name. A thousand times better would it 
have been had we remained poor, or that I had been per- 
mitted to earn my own bread. You have entered into a 
bargain unratified by me ; but the terms of that bargain shall 
bo kept.^^ Then turning to ]\I. Levrault : Your wish is 
gratified. Monsieur. We shall go to Court.’^ 

And Gaston retired without uttering another word, leaving 
the Marchioness discomfited, and M. Levrault frantic with 

CIIAP. XIV. 

Eight days after tlic scene we have just recounted, Laura 
Avas immersed in preparations for her introduction at Court, 
and M. Levrault, , who felt assured that his presentation would 
foJloAV soon after, had ordered a very handsome Court dress, 
determiued to appear before liis Sovereign in proper costume ; 
Gaston too was only waiting till the Royal family were out 
of Tnourniog, to present himself at the Tiiileries. In vain 
did the jM archion ess threaten him with her eternal male- 
diction ; he was deaf to all remonstrances, and firm in his 
resolution. Indignant, humbled, and caught in her own 
toils, she had retired to her private apartment, and never 
left it even at meals. The house, lately so gay and brilliant, 
had become almost deserted, an’d ail fetes and soirees w^ere 
at an end. Meanwhile, the great manufacturer revelled in 
a sea of bliss, and already held out his hands to seize upon 
the title of Count, and the long wished for patent of peerage. 
Ills constant occupation was, to compose for himself an appro- 
priate coat of arras, and day after day he attended the sit- 
tings of the Legislative Chamber, not as a mere spectator, 
but as an Jictor, about to assume a prominent part in the 
assembly. He Avas so absorbed in the visions of his own ag- 
grandisement, that when any speech Avas loudly applauded, 
be boAved bis head gracefully in acknowledgment, as if he 
himself had been the speaker. Every morning, Avhile walk- 
ing in his garden, he repeated page upon page of Mirabcau, 
assuming all the Avhile, the most imposing attitudes. Stand- 
ing at the foot olf the great staircase of the Tuilcrics, his eyes 
tvould sparkle with dclig;ht. “ But a few days more,^^ said 
he to himself, and I shall ascend these stately steps, where 
so many illustrious men have preceded me. Justice has 
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been slow in rewarding me. How much have I undergone? 
Genius ! Yes ! Genius overcomes all obstacles, and I am 
now about to occupy a place worthy of ray talents.” The 
discovery of the Marchioness’s treachery, and her complete 
discomfiture, was also a subject of much gratification ; but 
still he was not perfectly happy. He thought of his son, 
his long lost Timolcon, and that ho had no heir to perpetuate 
his name. His title must perish with him. This was a bit- 
ter reflection, but it scarcely altered the serenity of his 
spirits, and soon was dispersed like a morning mist. 

Laura was no less happy than her father. To be presented 
at Court had been the dream of her youth. There, she wish- 
ed to meet all her old school companions, who had made her 
suffer so much humiliation, by their scorn and raillery. It 
was there she would enjoy her revenge. In the intoxication 
of her joy, she scarcely remarked Gaston’s sad looks, and 
if she did notice them, she never thought of asking the cause. 
In the sphere of her education, no one had taught her the 
duties, imposed by birth and loyalty. When Gaston an- 
nounced to her his resolution, she had clapped her hands with 
delight, like a child, whilst her husband, who saw that she 
could not understand and appreciate the extent of his sacri - 
fice, regarded her with silent anger, and believed that she 
had joined her father, in speculating upon the name of La 
Rochelandier. Her sadness and low spirits were now trans- 
ferred to Gaston. The nearer the day of presentation ap- 
proached, the young Marquis became more and more irrita- 
ble. The sight of Ins father-in-law became odious to him 
and the presence of his wife, and her happiness, insupporta- 
ble. He cursed M. Lcvrault’s ambition and his daughter’s 
vanity, quite forgetting his own weakness, which had caused 
him to be delivered up, bound hand and foot, at the altar of 
his mother’s cupidity. 

One morning, as M. Levrault rose from his slumbers, 
we may imagine what was his delight, at seeing his court 
dress displayed upon his table, glittering in all the richness 
of embroidery. He could not resist the desire of putting it 
on at once, for the purpose of rehearsing his part in full 
costume. Imagine the future legislator, standing before a 
large mirror, never seeming to be tired of admiring himself. 
His valet de chambre brought him^ on a silver salver, the 
newspaper which for the last thirty years had been the source 
of all his , political opinions, and still^in front of the mirror^ 
over with a nonchalant air, the news of the day. He 
mention made, the evening before, of some commo- 
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lion in Paris, but attached no importance to the intelligence. 
He was told that the agitation was increasing, but, full of 
confidence in the strength of government, he merely shrug- 
ged his shoulders, and did not even take the trouble of read- 
ing the paper through. He was so delighted to see himself 
in his new. dress, that lie kept on his costume, and passed 
the day in liis own apartment, strutting backwards and for- 
wards, admiring the appearance of hisowm person, reflected 
from one mirror to another. In the evening he dressed him- 
self ill his ordinary clothes, and went out on foot, to ascertain 
from the appearance of Paris what kind of agitation was 
going on. When Im reached the Boulevards, he saw troops 
defiling, houGCs illuiniiiated as if for a fete, and walks throng- 
ed with promcriaders, which, after the accounts he Inid read 
in tlie morning, made him, for the first time, doubt the truth 
of his newspaper. It was quite evident, that what was there 
represented as an emeuU\ was nothing more tlian a party of 
pleasure. Joyous and triumphant, he returned home and 
slept soiimlly, iu the midst of the most delightful dreams. 
The siglit of his embroidered dress changed the course of 
his thoughts, and the joys of the ball-room succeeded the 
triumphs of the Tribune. He fancied himself dancing a 
quadrilie with young and lovely princesses. The ladies 
whispered together and asked his name, when an aide-de- 
camp of the King's answered in a low voice, It is the 
Count Levrault.^’ 

The next morning he awoke, refreshed and happy, and, 
seeing his newspaper on the table, he cast it aside disdain - 
fully, as if to punish it for publishing false reports. His 
valet (le cliamhie told him that much noise had been heard 
during the night, but M. liO.vrault rebuked him sharply, and 
told liiin wliat he had witnessed the evening before. He 
rested sentcntiously upon each word, with an air of impor- 
tance, as if liis presence was all that was wanted to quiet the 
mob, and he was a second Neptune before whom the waves 
should subside. After having breakfasted alone, with the 
deliberation of a true gourmand, exempt from .all cares, he 
descended into the garden, and busied himself in preparing 
the speech he intended making to the King, on the day of 
presentation. Iu the course of a couple of hours he suc- 
ceded in composing a single sentence, hut it was worth a 
mine of gold ; “ Sire! It is my son-in-law who presents me to 
your majesty ; but it is to me, your majesty is indebted for my 
son-in-law.^' Happy and proud of having produced so ele- 
gant a speech, he ran to his desk, and hurriedly committed 
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it to paper, in ease he might forget it, taking care to lock it 
up as carefully, as if it were the choicest pearl. 

In the afternoon, he wished to take another look at the 
Tnileries, the predestined scene of his future triumphs. As ho 
pursued his walk witli a pre-occupied air, he repeated in a 
low voice, the composition of tlic morning, and after doing 
so at least thirty times, he porccived as he approached tlic 
quay, a numiicr of strange looking people, certainly not 
dressed as gentlemen, busy throwing the furniture out of the 
windows. 

At this moment, the approach to the Tnileries, presented 
a scene of confusion and tumult, impossilile to describe. 
Bands of armed men traversed tlic bridge and quay, and 
nmsket shots fired into the air, added to the excitement of 
the combatants, i'rom the windows of the stormed castle, 
the bowlings of the rnultitudo were heard like the roaring of 
the ocean. Horses galloped through the crowd, the jieoiple 
appearcfl all to he in arms, and the soldiers were nnahle to 
act amidst so dense a mass. Here and there groups of jico- 
ple, overcome wdth anxie ty, terror and curiosity, told i aeh 
other strange iicw's. That the royal family Inid lied, and. 
among all the courtiers, counsellors and w’arriors near tin* 
throne, not one had drawn a sword in their defence. ]\1 . 
Levranlt looked at every one, and listened to all that was 
said, in a state of stupor, when he felt a hand upon his 
shoulder, and turning sharply round, he .found himself face 
to face with M. Jolihois, who was armed cap-a-])ie, with a, 
pair of pistols in his girdle, a sword by his side, and a don- 
ble-l)arrelleil gun over his shoulder. To judge from his 
blackened figure, one would have supjiosed that he had been 
in the midst of the tumult, for at least an lionr ; Init his 
hands, \vcrc as yet, innocent of murder, for, being a prudent 
warrior, he liad not made his appearance till the fray w as near- 
ly over. He was marching to the Chamber, at the head of 
about M score of men, armed and accoutred like liimself. On 
recognizing him !M. Levranlt remained dmab with fear. 

Well,” exclaimed M. Jolihois, ‘'did I not tell yon, and 
was I not right ? You would not believe me then ; will you 
do so now ? I foresaw long ago, wdiat is going on to-day. 
The people triumph — monarchy is overturned, and the 
famous bourgeoisie, is no more. I am going with my men to 
proclaim the liepublic in the Chambers.” 

“The Republic!” exclaimed M.*‘ Levranlt in a faint 
voice. 

“ Yes, rny dear friend, the Republic. You will liavc it in 
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loss than an liour/^ And taking him aside, as it afraid of 
being overheard : 

“ Hero you arc, in a pretty position, my good friend,’* 
continued he. I would not be in your place for 
a good deal. You would not have a notary for a son-in- 
law ; notliing less tliari a niar(|uis would suit you. \our 
uioiKjy will not ]>rotect you from the peo[)lc. The inmates 
ol’ your house are very v.xdl known, and this very evening 
perliaps, it may be reduced to a Ijean of ashes. Take my 
ad vice, and get out of the way as soon as you can.” 

Saying these wa)rd.s, M. Jolibois extricated hiuiseli from 
M. ljevra\ilt's convulsive grasp, and \vent olf towards the 
Clvambcr. It is im])ossible to describes M. Levrault’s tcrr(»r 
and dismay. The single word Republic, was enough to de- 
prive him of his .senses, and freeze up the blood in liis veins. 
The Ri?j)ublic had always j)resented itself to his imagination, 
as the of murder, lire, and rapine; ami now he 
bethought liimself With dread, of his riches, his son-in-law, 
and his eonncetioii with the legitimist party. In the agony 
of his terror, he faiicied he heard liis name wliis])ercd on 
every side, and read menaces and vengeama^ on tln^ faces 
of all. It seemc'd to him as if the amount of his wealth, and 
the titles of his son-in-law, were written on his forehead, and 
he dreaded to go home, for fear of being followed, lie wan- 
dered ah'out in every direction, pale ami trembling, trying to 
de\ is(i j)i(‘ans for s.aving his Iionse from the fury of the mob, 
wben liir [)erceiv(al a wounded labourer carried along upon 
a litter, A bright idea crossed his brain, ami, arrc'sting the 
advaneing grouj), he called out in a loud voice, 

“ AVlu're are U)ii taking this man 
the Iios[)ital.” 

*•'' 'To the hospital ! a child of the people, a hero, w ho has 
she’ll his blood for liberty, and for the Republic. To the hos- 
pital ! Shame upon you, and upon myself. 1 am also of 
the working elasss. Let him betaken to the house of AVil- 
iiam Levrault ! Follow m(\ my friends ! The wounded 
man shall want for nothing.” 

Long live William Levrault!” exclaimed tlie crowd, clap- 
ping their hands. 

“ My friends ! cry, Long live the Republic !” ami, placing 
himself at thejiead of the party, amidst cries a Ihousaiid 
times re|)eatcd of ‘ Long live William Levrault ! Long live the 
Republic !’ he took the* road to his own mansion. 

The agitfitioii from without, had even commiuiieated itself 
to the interior of the Hotel Levrault. The ^Marchioness and 
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Laura were together in the drawing-room ; the latter, anxious 
and agitated, rising every minute, to watch from the win- 
dows, the arrival of her father and husband, and the Mar- 
chioness in a state of triumphant joy. In lier eyes, the 
events of the day could have only one tendency — the return 
of legitimacy. The fjourr/eome would be replaced, and the 
nobility once more cuter into the ciijoyraeut of its privileges. 
There was something providential in what had taken place. 
Heaven had decreed that no lloclielaridier should be allowed 
to perjure himself. In her ccstaey of delight, she extended 
her pardon both to Laura and M. Lcvrault, and forgot her 
resentment, in the joy of her future ])rospects. She w^as 
about to occupy at the Tuilcrics, the place she held under 
the Restoration. 

'^Calm yourself, my dear girl,’^ said she affectionately. 

What are you afraid of, and what are you going to lose? 
You wished to be introduced at the Tuih'ries ; we shall go 
there togctlier, and I shall present you. Wliat a differtmee 
there is between the Court 1 sliall take you to, and that to 
which you wished to go ! In the palace of the young King, 
you will l)e exposed to nothing disagreeable, and will there meet 
the elite of the land. There is nothing to regret in the past ! 
What was that same Court ? A mere rabble of mixed soeiety. 
Yesterday the Tuileries w’as no better than a w^ay-side inn. 
AVliat an honour to appear in such a place ! To-morrow, Hen- 
ry V. will occupy it, and invite his own guests. Console 
yourself then, my dear child. The young king can refuse 
nothing to the La Rochclandiers.” 

Gaston at this moment entered the room. 

“ Well, my son, we triumph,^' cxclainied the ^Marchioness 
proudly. 

What do you hope for, my mother said Gaston seriously. 

We shall sec our adored prince once more Ik ck again. 
Our dear Henry will mount the throne of the Hero of Navarre.^’ 

'^Bnt, iny mother, are you ignorant of what is going on 

France utters a cry of deliverance from hoiidage, and 
stretches her hands towards Jier lawful King,” pursued the 
Marchioness with exultation. ‘‘What arc you waiting for, 
my son? Is it not yonr duty to assist him ? Go then at once. 
Oh that I could lerul you wdngs 

“ My mother, you arc totally mistaken,^' said Gaston, liend- 
ing his head. “ Wc are not assisting at the resurrection of 
St. Louis, but at the formation of a* Republic !” 

** A Republic cried the Marchioness. What madness ! 
Impossible !” 
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Republic!” exclaimed Laura ; then there will be 
uo more court levees.” 

Iiu|)ossiblc 1” repeated the Marchioness ; don’t be 
alarmed, Laura! You are mad, Gaston ! How can you think 
of such a thinj^ ? Rrance has already tasted of a Republic, 
and knows what it is like.” 

As she finished tliese words, the doo ’ of the room was 
thrown open, and M. Levrault appeared, sustaining tlic tot- 
t(U*in‘i; steps of the wounded lal)ourer he liad met, followed 
by a dozen armed men, who had accon)i)anicd him to his 
house. Tiie wounded man secrmal about thirty years of acie : 
he had reeeivcHl a severe wound on liis shouhlej*, and was 
('vi{lently siilfm ing much pain. 11 is hair was anburn, his 
l)eanl red, and his countenance still exhibited all the (‘\eite- 
imuit of the eombjit, and tliat savage energy, to be seen in 
all popular insurrcMdions. 

J3o\v your heads,” said M. Levrault as be entered ; ‘‘Sa- 
lute with rc'spect, this hero; who lias shed his blood to deli- 
ver us from tyranny.” 

And addressing the wounded man : 

My fj'iend, you arc at home li(*re, and tliosc who liavc ao 
eompanied you must not depart. This house is yours. All 
tliat is her(‘, and ail tliat you see, I liave gained by tlie work 
of my ow n bands. I am only too happy to sliare with you, 
all my small fortune, the inimldo fruits of iny exertions. 
Here is iny son-iu-law, a republican like me ami you 1” 

“ Sa\ , the IManpiis of La Roehelaiidier,” interrupted 
Gastou sharply, “ Y('stcrday, I held my title cheap. T’o-day, 
sinet'it is proserilied, 1 claim it proudly.” 

M. Levrault in vain made signs to Gaston to be silent. Tlie 
latter finished in a tinu voice all ho had to say, and went out 
with a proud step, casting a glance of pity on his father-in- 
law. Tlie ^larchioness, liighly indignant, iollowcd her son, 
ami Laura too would liavc retired, but a supplicating look 
from lier father detained her. 

“ A Manjuis !” said the wounded man, looking round 
with a distrustful air : “Comrades! do not let us remain 
bi‘re. Take me to the hospital.” 

“ My good friends, you are intlic house of AVilliam Lev- 
rault” said the old cloth-merchant ; “ do you know" Jolibois 
He is iny best oldest friend ! I was walking with him 
when I fell in with you. Here is my daughter, A daughter 
oT the people, with a heart as gooil as gold. Everything here 
belongs to you. You have bctpi fighting like lions. Come 
now, and let us liavc something to drink together !” 
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At this momout thu wouikUhI man was seized with a sud - 
(leu faintness, and repeated in a feeble voiee ; Take me to 
the Hospital.^’ 

M. Levrault pulled tlie bell. A valet appeared, and soon 
returned, with some hotth^sof wine. ]\I. Jjevrault lllled a 
bumper for his new friends, and, olVcriii^ a .e;lass to tlu' 
wounded man with his own hands, said in a trembling voiee : 

Let us drink, my friends, to the permanence and stal)ility 
of our new llopublic ! No more Kings ! No more Aristo- 
crats ! No more A(/«/’//eo/.s7> / Let us drink to the ecjiiali/a- 
tion of all classes ! One tor all, and all in one ! ’ 

All the glasses clattered against eacdi other, amidst th(i 
cries of ‘• Long live William Lc'vrault V' 

“ Long live the people of Paris ex(*laimcd William Lev- 
raiilt, as he raised his glass. 

jNly friends,^’ said tlic wounded man, in a stilled voiee, 
after wiping his moiLstacliios : “Take care — This is ailuUe- 
ratod wine.” 

In spit(j of this ominous warning, the comrades filled tlicir 
glasses again, and emptied them in a moment, looking at 
eacli other u ith an iiicrcululous air. The wounded man 
fainted. M. Levrault caused him to be taken into a warm 
room, laid liirii on a cornfortablo bed, and smit for a doctor to 
dress his wound, placing apartments at the disposal of his innv 
biTthreii, who rc([nircd no pressing, lie rcturm.Mi to the 
drawing-room, w'here he found his daughter, pale am! trem- 
bling. 

“ L'lifortunate wretch that lam said lie to her ; ili> 
yon now see what your silly vanity has brought us to ? 1 

wanted to marry you to Jolibois, hut you would he a marehi- 
oiuiss I find alone knows what is to become of us 1” 

Having thus spoken, he rushed downstairs, hastened to 
the stables, and with his own hands, rubbed out tin crest upon 
all the carriages. He then ran back, in as great a hurry, 
took away all the plate from the sideboard, carrmd it to the 
ccdlars, and secreted it in a cask, after which, luj went out, for 
tiui ])urposc of purchasing a few dozens of plates aud dishes 
of the plainest and commonest descrijition. 
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PROFMSSOR STRKErS SERMONS;^^ 

The runidiirs to ^Ylli(•kthis volnnio lias jj:iv(?n rise (ninKjiii.s 
unroly snilioiontly incrcdiblo to overv rcadL^r of it') arc tlicm.. 
selves oiiougk to indicate that it slioiild oc cxainiiu'd in dc'- 
tail in a periodical professedly dcalicated to tk(^ intinests of* 
the (dmrcli of ICnglaiul. Ikit lirst aiicnt tlii‘se launonrs. 
We may safely announce ikus iniicli, that tlu^ viMunakle 
k^iskoj) of (laleiitta kas diselaiined all d(^siJ;n of a resiiU 
souH'wkat piamiatuiady nntieijiated from ili:.* notiia's v.lileii 
kav(j .'ipjieareil. As\ve break no faitli in sayinjj: this, mo trust 
it ^vill b(‘ eonsidc'rerl due 1)()i;k to Ids Lordskip, and to llu* 
Jiceonijilislicd ProTv'-sor wliose volume is Indore us. 

Mr. Street luis now for tcni or eleven ycairs been known to 
i)(' anion tlu' most y.ealons and laborious ek'r^ynien in the 
.Diocese of ( •alculta. Of womlerful constitutional endn- 
ram*e, eo.id «.cn'at powei’s of critical I'csearcli, k(‘ lias , consecra- 
ted Ids best. years and s(*verost tbouu-kts to the ti'aiidn,:; of a 
risine: .M.issionai’y Priesthood, with until ing ardour and ])rind- 
live ce voO'dness. 'Jdic ellects of liis c'xertions liave Ix'tm 
scarcely, if at all, less felt in the extensive and flourisliing 
.Mi.-sions wJdeli ari' periodically ckccrcd liy Ids supervision, 
tiian in tlu^ nobi(‘ foundaiiou winch is tke scene of his ci>n- 
tin nous sclf-sai'rifici'. 

Tint dis(’ours<‘s of eick a man sliould coininend themselves 
1<) tln^ [uu iisal of ike ck’rgy generally — a.nd prineipally to 
those among us wliosi', duty it is to train up a.ny who skall by 
and by nauuiil the ranks of our rslissiouary ('burek. 
d'key M'ill be found imbued, except we greatly err, with rt - 
markablc simplicity. Catholic purity, and sekohirly research. 
Protesting with eijinil force against tlie iuventious of Home 
and (leiieva, the volume appears to us to breathe almost in- 
varialily tones wkicli karmoni/.e uitk Holy Scripture, as iu- 
terpretml by tke Church and (uukodied in our English for- 
niularit!S. 

Indeed if we were asked for a single expression by wldeli 
to (‘iiaraetcrizc these discourses, perhaps no more comphde 
description couhl In' hiiiud f\U’ them, than that they are a 

Senuons pivavlird in tlio •Cliapvliv of Hishop’s College, t-alrutta 
Ih' tin? IP'vd. A. W. SfiH'i't. A. M., (ul’ ^lagdaKuu* Uall and IV-nibrout 
< Oxtordd Si’ nioi* Professor t/f Itisliop’s College. ()\{\>ril :nu! 

hondon. Parker, ispi. 
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SL*ri[)turaI vindication oi‘ the life developed by the Church ^s 
systein. Scriptural they oininciitly arc — seldom, in the com- 
pass of a few sheets, have we met with such copious and va- 
rious application of the Holy Volume. 

Take for instauct? oiu^ of iiuiiiy passujjcs in the sermon for 
Whitsunday. 

“ As on this ilnv, (ioil sent a j^racioiis rain upon Ills inliCTitanee, arul iv- 
iVfsluul it. Tilt* di‘\v (losLviukil on tlio llcore t)f Giilron, tlie luuist* ol' 
Isi'jifl, first ; soon to lie* shod ahroiul on all thi* earth, Israel bein^ for tin* 
time east otf, lolt dry. 

As on this day, was ])oiiivd forth ‘ the oil of "ladiiess,’ whose ‘ anoint- 
iiiir tcaohoth us of all thiiiirs." 

As on this day, eanio. the Ihiptism of live, whert‘with the rolim*r he^iau 
to jmrify the sons of Levi. 

As on tliis day, (iod lifted up the liixlit of His eouuteuaiiee tm all he- 
lievers ; the iMiliLjhteiier eoiniu^ tt) •riiiile tluMii into all truth. 

As oil tliis day, the An;;::Ld of (jotfs pres(‘not; hei;au to <;o liefoio us in 
tlie eloud to "uide us on our jiilii^rimairt;. Nay, as lliir eloinl, when Solo- 
tnoirs jirayor was einiod, Idled the temple, so when our lutereossor had 
eiidoil llis work of .Vtoiiemeiit, the Holy (ihost was shod abroad in the 
hearts of those who believed, and they were made His liviuj; ti'inples ; 
‘ they were all tilled with tin? Holy (ihost.’ 

There was a sound as of a mij^lity rushing w ind, yet no w ind ; as oil. 
ami as water poured upon the lieatl, sat eloveti toiipucs, as of lire; \et 
there was not lire : to shew' that the Ibdy (ihost is neither voiei*, nor lire, 
uur oil, nor wati.'r, yet is each and all in the diversities of His njieralious, 
and that He is the uusi'eii reality to the soul ami its powers which these 
are visibly to the liody and its piuvers. 

As on this day, Ho eame from the Father and tin? Sou in that fuhn’ss of 
ediejury, in respect <d' wliieli Ht* is spoken of as till tln ii not ”;iveii at all. 

‘ Tin* Holy (iiiost was not yet }4iveu, for that Ji*sus was not yet e:lori ■ 
fied,’ held true of all times jireeediiei; this j^reat <hiy. Not tliat lit? Jiad 
Jiot liefore dwelt w ith kind's, and priests, and ])iopln t*^, and patriareiis, 
saints, and low liest believers. NA>. (iod had said, iinleed, from the first, 

‘ Jajt there he Injht, ainl tluTC was lijrht;* hnt, as on this dav. ‘ He 
imule the greater li;;litto rule the day, the lesser light to rule the night ; 
He made tlie stars also.’ 

As oil this da} , the J>un of Righteousness came forth as a hridegrooiii 
out of the eliamher of (iod’s eternal eounsels, rejoicing as a giant to run 
llisfoiirse ; and tin* Hi*av(;ns began to deehire the glory (>f (jud ; and the 
sounil of His Apostles went (/ut unto the ends of the world. 

As on this day, the corse and the confusion of Rain I began to have an 
et'fl. Men of the same faith speaking in all hmguagi*s shewed that men 
of all languages sliouhl heiieefortli have one arnl the same faith. 

As on this day, began that great antitype of the Hood, which is to save 
more soul.s than the Hood destroyed lives, even Raptism, which, as .^t. 
Peter teaelietli, doth now ‘ even now' save us, by the Resurnrctioii of .Jesus 
(.’hrist,’ All the waters above and tin* waters beneath tlie ftrmaim?nt, hav- 
ing been sauctiliiMl (as our (Jliiireli tc*achcs us) to the mystieal w ashing 
away of sin, by our blessed sinless Ford’s * Raptism in .Iordan, began to 
be from this day effectual on sinuers to that end ‘by the Woril.’ On 
this flood floats the (h*oss of (’lirist, on whieh whosoever is found, 
to whieh w hosoever clingeth in faithful trust, the sunn? shall, without 
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«loubt, be saveil. In it we are waslietl from sin, anointed with grace, cii- 
liglitened and quickened with living lire. 

Truly, as (hiiuphas uncuuscioiisly prophesied of Christ, so did the Jew^ 
ish nation UTuronseiously prophesy of the Holy Ghost, when tliey athled, 
without sanction of their lawgiver, to the ceremonies of the fi‘ast of ta- 
bernacles the drawing of water from the poul of tSiloaui, pouring it forth 
in the tein})le, and saying, ‘ With joy shall ye draw water out of the 
wells of salvation, unto the Lord : for lie hatli done excellent, 

things : Tie is known iu all the earth. Cry out, and shout, tliou inliahi- 
taiit of Zion : for great is the Holy One of Israel in the. midst of thee. ” 

Wo need go no fnrtlier than the first .sermon to exhibit 
the iinthor’s powcrl'ul warnings against lioman corruptions, 
^his sermon, o[)euing witli a lucid siiid ehxpumt ( immeriition 
of tlie .stn tu’al uianifastnllons of our lilc.ssed Ijortl, vindicates 
particuhirly th(i hipiphany of llis Almighty Power iu tli(^ 
first miracle at Canii of (lalilei.*. 

” All fhe cireunistunee.s suggesr. some instrnetion. For insfauee : the 
ijiirli of tin? X'irgin .Mary, shewn hy her apparent coniidenee tlijit lie could 
supply tlu' need of tin? -guests, and by her injiinetion to the servants to 
do whatever lh‘ should l>i»l them, altln>ugh our liOnTs reply seemed in 
a manner to convey nqiroof ; ‘ Woman, what Iniv*? I ti> <lo with thee ’ 

Mine hour is m.'t yet come.* To take this point tirst. J’lie Virgin Marv 
eonfessed llis .Almighty power, by applying to Him, yet He reprov^ed hei 
interference, alt.hongli she. was His mot.lier, and hlesstsd among and above 
all wonn‘a. From this we h?arii, that they must err who teach men to 
pray to the N’irgin, and argue that she has intlnenee omm* him as llis mo- 
ther. even now that ll(? is liigli exaltoil above all tlirone.s, ilominimis, 
priiieipalities, and jiowers ; whcri*as, even in th(‘ days of His humiliation, 
lie .allowed her not, to interli ri*. As the power was His alone, so tlitl 
fie assert the nuniner ami the hour of manifesting the sann? to he His 
alone ; things in which her relation to Him, as His (airthly inothci 
g.'ive her ii<» iulhionee. IIiwv immifesT.ly ennlrary, then, to the leaching of 
Uomani^.ts is the voice of Scaiptuia^ which we havi* heard this day ; “ \V«»- 
man, what have. I lotlo with thee ? Alim? hour is m>t yet come.” So far 
hann 'shewing herself to he His Ahu.her,’ (as, alas! Konianists are 
taught ti> call upon her to do,) hy onicring His deeds in His (»rtice as the 
Saviour of the worhl, she a]>pcars to have erreil, ami s«> to have shewn, 
tiiot that she had antliority as a imUhei* v»vcr Him in the work of His mi- 
nistry, hut') that she herself ucecled that iiuiiistrv, for her own instruction 
ami her <iw'n salvation. Tin? Virgin Mary, tiien, is nut to he ]n’aved imto, 
hilt she is to he imitated in the other ])art t>f her conduct on t his occa- 
sion ; vi//. in her faith, seen in her requt?st ; and in her obedience, and 
patience, seen iu her commanding the servants to obey our hord, al- 
though her petition had been refused. Herein she, like idher Saints, is 
to l)e reverently renieiiihered and imitated, hnt she is not to be addres- 
sed as a mediator between us ami (/hrist.” 

But, as we luiTo before said, the Professor protests as 
t’ully against the erroneoifs inventions of the Gene van school. 
This is well represented in an able vindication of the ancient 
and literal exegesis of Joliu xx.’ 19, 
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The denial of our Lord’s having I'ntcrcil in Ills risscn human natliriv, 
thoiigli the room was close shut, was not heard ot, till the tollovvcvs of 
Calvin sought thus to meet the Uomim Catholic use of the fact in sup- 
port of their doctrine of trfuisuhsstautiatioii, alleging, ns they do to that 
eiul, that ill this occurrence we have jiroof of the possibility of our liord’s 
human nature pervading another substance. One need not deny the 
miracle, in order to ileiiy or refute that gloss upon it. It may suttiee to 
reply to tlicin, that, as the miracle was never denied until the followers 
of Calvin denicMl it, so neitlier was it ever thought to prove the Romish 
doctrine of transubstantiation until after they had invented this. 'J^hc 
Lutherans firmly assert the miracle against the Calvinists, yet vve do not 
therefore feel forced to admit their tenets of consiibstantiution, and of the 
ubiquity of Christ’s human nature.” 

While upon this sermon, wc must not deny ourselves the 
pleasure of referring to a passage which seems to us re- 
markable not merely as an example of deep religious pathos, 
Init also as recommendatory of that perfect work of pati- 
ence which may be the Christian’s solace when trials press 
hardest upon the Church. We should premise that the dis- 
course is adapted to Easter-day, and illustrates tlic hopes 
vve may entertain that our Lord will return, though late, 
to dissipate every anxious prepossession, and claim as liis own 
those who have been faithful unto the end. 

“ The time of our Lord’s appearing thus to the assembled disciples, 
is deserving of remark, si'iung that it was chosen by Him Who hath all 
times and all seasons in llis hand. 

It was in the evening : late in the evening. It w'as in the evening 
of the day on which Adam fell, that the liord God* appearing to him in 
the garden, passed on him the sentence of toil and trouble, and death. 
It was in the evening of the day on which Christ rose from the dead, 
as the lirst-fruits of them that slept, that lie apjiearcd to the disciides 
to give them ‘ peace* and commission them to preaeh peace. 

‘ Jesus stood in the midst, and suith unto them. Peace be unto you !’ 
And again He said, ‘ Peace he unto you ! as My Father hath sent Me, 
even so send 1 you. And when He had said this, lie breathed on them, and 
saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost; whosesojiver siis ye remit 
they are remitted to them ; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are re- 
tained.’ 

It was ‘ in the evening’ that ‘ the dove returned’ to the ark with 
the ‘ olive leaf,* and ‘ so Noah knew that tlie waters were abated from 
off the earth.’ The Prophet Zeehariah had foretold the day when it 
should ‘ come to pass, that at evening time it should be light.’ In the 
evening of this day our Lord brought life and immortality to light, by 
convincing Ilis disciples tliat lie was ‘ risen indeed,* and, ‘ become the 
first fruits of them tliat slept.* 

Rut it was not till evening. He had promised to rise again the 
third day, and He rose at the first daw'n^of that day ; yet He did not 
convince the disciples of it until the even. ‘ The whole day long, lie suf- 
fered them to be agitated between sorrow, doubt, and fear. They sorrow- 
ed for His loss ; they doubted of His resurrection ; they feared the Jews. 
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An«i iic was picnsca to leave them SO, and oiily at the last moment of 

the (lay did lie a])])eiir to convince and comfort them, sunl briiijr them 
‘ peace.' ‘ Tnen (at last) were the disciples glad when they saw the 
Lord.' 

‘ This is the only occasion in the Gospels on which tlici disci])lcs are 
expressly said to have been ‘ glad.’ It is not said of them even on the 
occasion of II is triumphant entry into Jerusalem. 

Only now' for the first time, and quite lute on the very last day on 
which depended the fulfilment of our l-.ord’s promise^ did He apjiear, and 
make them ‘ glad.* 

Ho had said, ‘ A little while, and ye shall not see Me ; and 
again, a little while, and ye shall see Me. And ye now therefore, have 
sorrow' ; but I will see you again, and your heart sliall rejoice, and your 
joy no nniii taketh from you.’ 

This His promise was now at last fulfilled ; and it is of importance, 
of course, to note the fulfilment. But the mere fulfilment is not all that 
is to be observed. Nor are the mere coincidences of time before noti(X‘d 
ail that is to he learnt from tliis late fulfilment of the ]>romise. 

We may hence, surely, learn to ‘ wait patiently upon the Lord.’ 
Wlnittwer he our trials, sorrows, doubts, fears, we' may learn to hewarc 
of the error whi(di the I’salmist confessed, saying, ‘ I said in niy haste. 
All men are liars.’ ‘ I said in my haste, 1 am cut off from bclbns Thine 
eyes.’ 

'fhis is a thing of which wc alway.s have; much need. Lven the pos- 
sessing our souls in patience ; ‘ patience workelh c.xperieuce and experi- 
ence;* the ‘ hope’ that ‘ muketh not ashamed.’ 

We must wait till the evening, ere each day’s toil he done. We 
must wait till the evening of God’s appointment, for the removal of the 
bnrdcms under which w«; travail. 

One day telletli another, each repeats his predecessor’s tale of, it may 
he, hofie tieferred, or affliction prolonged. Our course of daily, hourly, 
toil comes round as monotonously as the waves, sinking and ending in 
empty foam, or evanishing on and into the barren sand. One night eer- 
tifieth another. Night after night brings the same remembrance of tin; 
sins and sorrows of the day ; and the day returns to add to them. Still 
wo must w'ait till evening. 

Long, and sotuningly fruitless, may be our sorrowing and re])entaneo ; 
and we may not ‘ feid’ forgiven, h(jwcver much we trust that we are so. 
But we must wait till evening. 

It seems almost a duty to he ‘ glad’ to-day; for, of all days, ‘ this is 
the day that the Lord hath made.’ And yet, probably, there are hut 
few who can feel glad, or believe that they are glad. If our observance 
of Lent, as is but too likely, has been but shallow and most im])erfeet, 
whether from the throng of daily duties, or from our own want of habit, 
ex|)erienee, or resolution, wc seem but to have cause to begin again. If 
it have, perchance, been earnest and strenuous, wc feel that it ought to 
have been more so ; and so, citber w'ay, wc feel that w e have no right 
to be ‘ glad ami yet it is a duty to be ‘ glad/ and rejoice in the 
Kesiirrection of our Lord. 

But, if so, tht;n it is a duty not to be disheartened, either because w 4 ; 
bavt; not repented as 'It'e would, nor cun rejoice as wc would. 

.The joy of even the Apostles was not nninixed, for they ' won 
dered’ at the same time. 

While they y(‘t believed not for joy, and wo)id('mIf He i^aid unt*’ 
I hem, Have ve here anv meat ? 
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l^iXtrcrae grief, and extreme joy, when unattended with any doubt as 
to the reality of the occasion for them, alike make men weep. 

Neither seems to reach its height when we wonder ; and so, some- 
times, laughter attends on both. 

Ihit either tears or laughter would seem inconsistent with perfect joy. 
Perfect joy must be perfect peace. And so, though our Lord lifid pro- 
mised the disciples that their heart should rejoice, yet when He came 
again, as He had said He would, after ‘ a little while,' He said not, 
‘ Rejoice,* but ‘ Peace be with you 1’ 

() for their peace, who shall rejoice and he ‘ ghid' in the last day ! 
O for their joy who shall then find ‘ peace !* 

How long it seems since parted, (though it were but yesterday it 
therefore perhaps seems all the longer,) since we parted with those who 
we believe are fallen asleep in Jesus ! 

What a long slee]) it seems ! It is now the third day, ami the day is 
far spent ; shall we see them again ? 

‘ How long, O Lord !’ Avill it be V We must wait till evening. 

‘ It shall come to pass, that at evening time it shall he light/ 

How often we have sought Clirist in llis Imly Eucharist, and have seemed 
not to find Him, have not felt that we have found iliiii ! Or, if we Inive, 
have wondered for very joy, and so still have not found perfect ])cace ! 

We must wait till the evening, when * it shall he light ;* when, the 
Resurreetion dawning on our weary long drawn day, we shall see llis 
liands, ami His feet, and His side, and know that it is He indeed ; ami 
shall eat and drink with Him in the Kingdom of Ileavcm, knowing Him 
to l)e all we had believed Him to he, seeing Him as lie is." 


Hut we linger too long on sncli exposition as this, 
which, practically’' and strikingly putthongli itl)e, does hardly 
beyond incidentally^ furnish the ordeal hy which Professor 
Streeps volume will be tried. For it Iras many diretJt and 
most intelligible expressions of doctrine, on Jiiinistcrial duties 
and functions, on Church rites and Sacraments, and oii tlie 
relation, and iiiterdepcndcnco of tlic several requisitions of 
the Faith, by which, rather than by anv vigour of stylo or 
ingenuity of argument, these discourses w ill be, and should 
be judged. For it is bey ond denial that they were address- 
ed to, and arc now imprinted for the permiinent direction of 
a most important class — young men w hose convi{*tions on 
the analogy of the faith and the teaching of the ("liurcli were, 
and perhaps in most cases arc still, in the course of forma- 
tion ; and therefore the very smallest taint of only irrele- 
vancy or harshness of interpretation from one who WH)uld 
be, ill the cominoii course of duty and ohcdiciiee, of such 
considerable weight among an audience, from which are to 
be gathered tlie teaclicrs and examples of very exieiisivc mis- 
sionary fields, would he inultiplied«and exaggerated among 
no inconsiderable proportion of the household of faith. 

And therefore it was with no small joy that we have 
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convinced ourselves by careful examination, that notwith- 
standing much that is disparaging and derogatory which lias 
been alleged, Professor Street’s discourses liere published 
contain nothing which may not be ])reached in perfect con- 
sistency with the spirit of the English Church. We do not 
mean to say that there docs not once or twice occur an ex- 
pression which Ave ourselves, with perhaps too much scrupu- 
losity, should have liesitated at using — not because, in them* 
selves, such expressions arc not always tenable and generally 
explicit of the Church's intention; but because we have so 
greatly declined from the Catholic tone, that even the i)urest 
development of the niA^stcries of the faith and the ap[)ropi iato 
acts of tlic ministerial life are apt to grate liarshly upon ears 
tainted by tlic scepticism of the age. Still, though no doubt 
great Avisdoin and forbearance is most desirable, lest ])y too 
earnest an assertion of the investiture of the CHiureli, we aggra- 
vate the sins of others, as the originators of their shallow dis- 
putatious or wilful misappliances, tlicre is also a fear that l)y 
over-much iudulgeiuje of tlui low notions wliieh are so elia- 
vaeteristic of oiir times, wc iiuair the risk of eheckiug the 
revival of a higher a[)[)rcciatiou of the (\*itliolic system. The 
n'cent alarm by wbicli it is no longer disputable tliat an iin- 
mens\- and highly inllucntial body of Churchmen has been 
agitated, pla(!es it as far past dispute that heresies of depre- 
ciation will be Avinked at, and made the least of by those of 
liigliest authority, ecclesiastie.ally and judicially. Whereas, 
a. divine cannot speak of hmvhuj confession, (notwithstand- 
ing the rubrical direction that that act is to bo mhi by the 
Avholc cougrc’gation, after the Minister all kneeling, and the 
invitation in the Communion service to any avIio cannot (luiet 
his own conscience to opm Ms (jrwf to some discreet and 
]('arned Minister of Clod’s AVord,) Avithout being charged Avith 
abetting the inventions of the thirteenth century ; nor may 
he, (although our (Jhureh, immediately prior to every Ihap- 
tisin, rehearses the fact that Jesus Christ, for the forgive- 
ness of our sins, did shed out of his most precious side both 
Avater and blood,’’) reverently draw out tlie significaney of tlie 
Avator, as the a])pointcd sacramental means Avhcrchy avc arc 
washed Avith Ilis blood. Who came not by Avatcr only, but by 
Avatcr and blood, Avithout being considered cliargcable of 
adding to the Avords of saered prophecy ; nor yet may he 
delight to dAvcTT upon the very language of inspiration and 
liturgy on tlie renewal df Baptismal blessings in Holy Eucha- 
rist by the strengthening and refresliing of our souls by 
("hrisl’s very body and blood, •Avithout being held guilty of the 
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heresy of transubstantiation. Need we make one remark on 
the one-sided ness or the fallacy of such inductions ? 

Now though it must he confessed that the discourses before 
us have no Pelagian glosses to reduce the mystery of the two 
Sacraments instituted of our Lord, they seem to us to repre- 
sent, in calm and argumentative digest, the substance of the 
Churcli’s teaching on them, and its proper scriptural de- 
fences. This opinion wc will endeavour to illustrate as far 
as our limits allow in the Professor’s own words ; taking 
first an admirable discourse for Easter day on Romans v. 10. 

Tlic point of doctrine principally maintained seems to be 
this — that two distinct, but yet connected salvatory blessings 
are secured to the faithful by the separate acts of Christ’s 
death and Christ’s resurrection ; the one past, the other pro- 
spective ; the one on earth, the other in Heaven. For, in 
rcs})(3ct of the first, lie was delivered for our offences. 11c 
is the Beloved in whom wc have redemption, the Propitia- 
tion for our sins, our Offering and Sacrifice to Clod ; we were 
reconciled to God by the death of His Son; wc have been 
purchased and justified by Ilis blood ; — and in respect to the 
second, we shall be saved by His life. 

“ A due to the development of this distinction may be found in the 
consideration, first, of what it was that made Ilis death necessary ; se- 
condly, of what the result must be if that death be offectunL 

Now, that whidi made Ilis death necessary, was Adam’s sin. lie is 
plainly set forth as the ‘ second Ad;im,' doing away, by Ilis obedience, 
the effects of the first Adam’s disobedience. Now tiie effect of the first 
Adam’s disobedience was death, and the loss of God’s favour ; therefore 
the effect of the second Adam’s obedience must be life from the dead, and 
reinstatement in God’s favour ; or, reconciliation or atonement ; as the 
same word is variously rendered in our English Ifible. 

But, inasmuch as Adam, in the state of innocence, that is, before his 
fall by disobedience, was under a law, so those who arc restored from tlio 
condition to whieli Adam’s fall had reduced them, must, after such their 
restoration, find themselves under a law, the law which he was under be- 
fore he fell. And this law as it was, so it is, none other than * the law 
of righteousness,’ that is, the law requiring righteousness, or, that obe- 
dience which was Adam’s bounden duty before he fell, 

iVnd as Adam’s continuing in that righteousness depended on his main- 
taining his communion with God ; so the maintaining of that condition, 
to which the merits of Christ’s death admit us, must depend on continued 
eoiiimiinion with Him as our risen Lord. 

As then our restoration to God’s favour is effected by His death, so our 
abiding in that favour is de])cndcnt on His life. He ‘ was delivered for 
our offences, and raised again for our justification.’ When wc were ene- 
mies we were reconciled by His death 2 being reconciled, we shall be saved 
by Uis /i/c.” * 

The Professor furtlier illustrates tliis distinction by a re- 
ference to 1 Cor. XV. 17.; arguing that the Apostle cannot 
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there mean that Christ’s Passion would have been of no value 
ill the sight of God if He had not risen ; for still, in that 
ease it would have been no less a fact that He had paid tlie 
satisfaetion for the sins of the whole world. But without 
His Itesurrection, there had been no positive restoration — 
the benefit would have been but negative — though the 
debt was paid, the procedure for release would have been iu- 
coiupletc, and wc left in durance. 

but Christ’s work could he no such imperfect work astliis. Having 
died for our sins, He rose for our justification. Having, by His merito- 
rious dcatli, enabled rncrcy and truth to meet together. He, ni‘xt, by His 
resurrection, caused peace and righteousness to kiss each other, by 
His death lie merited the good will of God towards men. by His 
resurrection He provided the means of making men to hoof goodwill 
towards God. Go<l cannot be at peace with the \vicki‘d, or unrighteous : 
wherefore, Christ having merited peace, in that He was Himself our 
peace, obtained for us righteousness, being Himself our righteousness. 
‘ He is iiuule unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctilication, and 
redeni])tiou.’ And, ‘we arc made the righteousness of God in Him.’ 
Our redemption from death is by Christ’s ])recioiis hlood-shcdding ; oiir 
sanctitlcation is by virtue of His resurrection. For He rose in onler that 
He might go to the leather ; and He went to the Father in order to send 
to us the other Comforter, the Holy Ghost. 

From the words of the Catechism, wherein — 


“ The Christian is taught to say and bclicvc, that hc has been begot- 
ten anew of God in bajitism, and that hc consccpiently is in a ‘ state of sal- 
vation’ or is saved ; and, having avowed this, the child is immediately after- 
wards iiistructeil to pray, ‘ that God will give him Ilis grace, thnt he may 
continue in the same unto his life’s end and, presently again, to confess 
his belief in Christ as his Redeemer, and the Holy Ghost as his Sanctiller 

this exposition is vindicated upon the authority of the 
Church ; and attention is drawn to the minuter develop- 
ment of the same doctrine ill the Homily on the llosurrcc- 
tion, wherein the Christian may learn that " it had not been 
enough to be delivered by Christ’s death, except by Ilis resur- 
rection we had been endowed with Righteousness. And it 
should not avail us to be delivered from death, except He had 
risen again, to open for us the gates of Heaven, to enter into 
life everlasting. * * * He died to destroy the rule of the 

devil in us, and he rose again to send down the Holy Spirit 
to rule our hearts, to endow us with perfect righteousness.” 

Still, it is argued from 1 Cor. vi. lithe justification which 
we have in the Name of *thc Lord Jesus and by the Spirit of 
God must not he so distinguished from the sanctification 
which, begun in Holy Baptism, must be continued tlirough 
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our lives, as that they may he disjoined. Rather must the 
regenerate heed the warninj^, He that righteous let him 
be righteous still, and he that is holy let him be holy still 
and believing that Christ has wrought out salvation for him, 
must therefore labour to work out his own salvation with fear 
and trembling, '^perfecting holiness in the fear of the Lord.” 

“Vain iiidiHvd is the imagination, that the endeavour to so work out our 
own salvation, or to so * T[)crfcct holiness,' can derogate from Christ's 
]ierl'cct huished work. So far is that from being the ease, that the int>r(^ 
a man strives in this way, the more will he find himself thrown back upon 
Christ's alone perfect work, the more will he find himself compelled to 
acknowledge Christas not only the Author but the Finisher of the vy,<i^!rk 
of salvation ; as the Alpha and Omega of righteousness to ns and in us. 
Not oiir w’orks, hut ‘ Christ in us’ is our ‘ hope of glory.’ If it were 
not notorious that such nn ohjeetioii is raised against this most certain 
and explicit verity of holy Writ, it would he almost inconeeivjihlc that it 
should ever be urged against it. The doctrine is most clearly involved in 
the distinction whicli my text draws between the results of (Christ's l>eath, 
and those of llis Life from tlie dead; and yet this same text most (dfcc- 
tually precludes the error of any reliance on oiir own working out of tlic 
righteousness for which we yet are recpiired to labour. According to il, 
how much soever he <lue to Christ’s death, much more is due t(» 1 1 is 
resurrection, * If, when we were enemies, we were rcconcihal to (Jod by 
tlie death of ITis Sou ; tnuvh mor(\ being reconciled, We shall he be saved 
by Jlis life.' On tlie other hand, the not distinguishing between ('hrist's 
work for our redemption, reconciliation, oratouement, and His work for 
our final salvation, is, first, an overlooking a distiiictiou vvliich rcallv does 
<*xist in Scripture ; secondly, it tends practically to an ovorluokiiig of 
Christ’s work whicli He worketh. ‘hitherto,* by causing it to he con- 
founded w'itli that work which He wrought once, for all. Whicdi over- 
sight induces a neglect of good works altogether, and not merely a 
disclaimer of their merit if wrought. When they have hccii wrought, 
then it is time to disclaim merit. ‘When ye have done all that is com- 
niaiidcd you, then say, we are unprolituhle serv.ants.* As it is, the dis- 
claiming of the merit of gootl works hut too generally accompjuii(‘s the 
neglect of working them at all, or doing any thing beyond disclaiming- 
them, Hut, it may be asked, is it not a derogating from llu; merits of 
(ylirist’s Passion to say, tliat we owe much more to llis life? Certainly it 
cannot be any such derogation, seeing tliat St. Paul has so exjnessed 
himself. It is, in fact, the very reverse. For, siiu'C (’hrist rose again, in 
order to go to the Father, and send the Holy (ihost, Himself remaining 
as our Intercessor at the right hand of the Father, and since the Holy 
(/host was obtained, and since (’hrist's intercession itself prevails, only by 
virtue of His death ; there is nothing that can be chiimcd for His lilc 
from the dead, in respect to ns, which must not trace hack its virtue to 
His having died ; the just for the unjust; once For all; and alone for 
all ; that by IJis own righteousness, the effects of Adam's one offence 
might be redeemed, and men he brought nigh unto Cod, be brought again 
into a state of acceptance, and capacity of obcdicnct*.” 


The relation of the Sacraments, as the appointed instru- 
ments for making over to the individual the blessings of 
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Christas justifying and sanctifying work wc find thus distin- 
guished in the sermon To the Self Excommunicate.’* 

“ \\y the Holy Ghost, the other Comforter, Whom, when lie went to 
llie Father, He sent from Himself and from the Father, fbeinj; One 
with Himself and the Father ;) He, even now, comes to seek and to save 
His lost sheep ; and every one whom He briiijijeth to holy Baptism, He 
really and truly hiycth on His shoulders rejoicing, and bringeth into His 
kingdom ; and there is joy in Heaven. So that every baptized babe, (as 
we read in our Prayer Book,) though it die, liveth evermore ; and though 
our fond hearts seem ready to break at its loss, wc have reason indeed to 
‘ give liearty thanks’ to our Heavenly Father, that it hath pleased Him 
to take its soul unto Himself ; by removing it out of this sinful world, 
taking it away from the danger of ever going astray again into the wil- 
derness of sin and misery. 

And the same is our belief touching every ])erson of mature years, who 
t'vcn at the eleventh hour, is brought as a convert to holy Baptism, and 
receives it with a lively faitli, and <lies hef[)re he has so sinned as to for- 
feit the grace thereof. But yet more. Forasmuch as most who do live 
after Baptism do undoubtedly sin, and, going astray from the way of 
God’s commandments, wander back from His kingdom into the wil- 
derness ; even these sheep, thus lost anew, even us, does He set out 
afresh to se(;k and to save ; sending into the streets and lanes of the city 
to bring in the poor, and the maimed, and the halt, and the blind ; 
and into tlic highways and hedges, that His house may be filled; and, 
when they arc come in, lie rceeiveth them, and sitteth at meat with 
tliein, and c<iteth with tlnun. even with sinners. 

And this He does especially at, and in, and by, the Holy Eucharist, 
wherein He renews to us the blessing of our Baptism, washing away our 
sins afresh, strengthening and refreshing our souls by His very Body and 
Blood, as our bodies arc strengthened and refreshed by bread and wine. 
It was in token of these His dealings with His lost sheep, man, that from 
llis ])recious side pierced upon the Cross, tlierc came forth both water 
and blood. Water with blood, to shew, that by the waters of Bap- 
tism we are sprinkled with llis Blood, which alone cleanseth from all un- 
righteousness. Blood with water, to shew, that the application of His 
Blood afresh in the Sacrament of His holy Su))per cleanseth us afresh. 

Now, when we reflect on the emphatic earnestness with wdiieh St. John, 
when he records this w'ondcrful occurrence at the Crucifixion, dwells upon 
it, saying, ‘ And he that saw it bare record, and his record is true ; ami 
he kuovveth that he saith true, that yc might believe and how after- 
wards, when writing his Epistle, he returns to it, and describes our Lord 
as He ‘ that came by w'ater and blood, even Jesus Christ, not by water 
only but by water and blood when, I say, wc observe this, and recollect 
what sinful creatures we make ourselves, after, and in despite of our Bap- 
tism, it surely seems impossible to avoid conrliidiiig, that, having been 
Avashed with His Blood by the water of Baptism, which can take place* 
hut once, we should be careful to be constantly partakers of that Blood, 
the purification of wdiicli we constantly need, by means of His own ap- 
pointment for our obtaining it.” 

. i 

Tn the sermon on the first miracle, are the following 
remarks, which, as they convey Jhc best reply we know of 
to a frivolous, though only too common evasion of the de- 
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mands which our Faith enjoins upon us, cannot be too seri- 
ously pressed upon the consideration, in an age when many 
profess to think that the power of God suffers violence from 
the exigencies evolved by a literal acceptation of the revealed 
Word. 

“ Oqc often hears it asked hy the disputers nnd cavillers of tliis worhl : 
What ! do you pretend to say that one cannot he regenerated without 
llaptism ? that one cannot he fed with the bread of Heaven and nour- 
ished unto life everlasting, without coming to the Holy Communion ? 
Do you maintain, that it is necessary to listen to the Church V Is the 
Lord’s hand so shortened, that He cannot save without such beggarly 
elements ? Are we not living under the ministration of the Spirit? la 
it not said of these times that all shall be taught of God? Is not the 
Spirit promised to every one to profit witlijil ? Is it not tlie 
Holy Spirit's oflice to teach ? What is the need of insisting on forms 
and ceremonies, an Apostolic succession of the Ministry, and outward 
unity ? Cannot God save us all without our attending to such things ? 

To all this, nnd to every thing of the kind, there is this one j>lain an- 
swer, viz. that it is a mistaking of the whole question. The question 
being, not ns to thepower, but as to the will of God. Not whetlier He 
cannot save by o/Aer means, hut whether He has been pleased to say He 
‘will save hy these means ? Nor whether He cannot work without 
instruments, such as Sacraments, Ceremonies, Ministers, hut whether 
He has not declared that He will work by them. He has ileclared that 
He v^ill. He shewed it by many of His miracles, l>y all indeed. He 
has appointed Baptism, and the Eucharist, and the Church, to be 
means of salvation, and of setting forth His glory, and tlicy can- 
not he neglected without peril to men’s souls. To reason about them, 
as so many now do, is us though the servants, instead of filling the wa- 
ter-pots with water, and then drawing out and hearing to the governor of 
the feast, had reasoned within themselves that there was no need thereof, 
that Christ might supply it all. They might have asked. Of what use 
water, when wine is wanted ? 

Ear he from us all, such a spirit of disobedience : rather let us imitate tlic 
faith of the blessed Virgin, who, although her suit seemed rejected, mur- 
mured not, but even cxhortecl others to obedience, saying unto the ser- 
vants, ‘ Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it,* ” 

And who arc tliosc most incessantly aggressive of tne Cliurclrs 
order and the mystery of godliness ? 

“ It is remarkable that many of the religionists, w ho argue in the way just 
now noticed about the unrestricted method of God’s working for the good 
of our souls, themselves make and bind on men sore burdens and heavy to 
bear. They will make light of Baptism and of the Lord’s Supper, and 
of all rites and ceremonies of the Church ; and think an Order of Minis- 
ters and Forms of Prayer superfluities ; but they will, for all that, insist, 
on praying and ])reaehing, and exhorting, and being, as they term it, 

‘ instant in season and out of season,’ without regard to time, place or 
person. Professing to do away with formt, they arc the greatest of all 
formalists ; condemning whoever will not speak, think, act, and look as 
they do, they mar the order of the Church, and they mar the order of 
social life. Not so our blessed Lord : 11 r quenched not smoking flax. 
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II B broke not bruised reeds : HE came, not to destroy, but to save and 
to bless. And such is the office of His Holy Church and Religion. It 
sanctifies all the relations and concerns of life. The Church takes little 
children, and puts tlicni in Christ’s arms ; she hallows marriage, and at 
the marriiige feast calls upon Christ to be ]ircsent : she comforts on the 
bed of sickness : she decks the grave with Rowers of hope ; she always 
rrjoiceth in Christ her Saviour.” 


Ho it far from us to cast a doubt on the conscientious piety 
wliich does often consist with that, as it appears tu IIS, irregu- 
lar and mistaken formalism, which substitutes privately-(le. 
vised innovations and uurelaxing severity for the timc-hallovv- 
cd alternations which have chastened or subdued so many 
and various exuberances as has the system of the ChurcJi. 
And wc need tell no one who candidly appreciates the spirit 
in which this volume of discourses is written, that its censure 
is directed against an unedifying morosity, which seems 
often-times to be the penalty of self-guided sentimentalism in 
the routine, and sensuous speculation on the modes of the Di- 
vine Presence, in offices and sacraments ; and levels no im- 
putation or insinuation whatever against the princi})lcs of 
individuals within our communion or (with still more obvious 
y)ro]>ri(3ty) without it, who refuse conformity with the prima 
yhe/V intent of our ritual, indeeditisa high e.\celJencc of 
Professor Street’s sermons, that their tone is almost entirely 
defensive and exegetical : — we do not recollect another pas- 
sage which by any possible misconstruction can be eoncoived 
to be aggressive of particular members of our ministerial bo- 
dy. And alas ! is it not too commonly understood and ac- 
knowledged that those wlio diverge most widely from rubri- 
cal prescript assume a straitness of demeanour and a particu- 
larity of aspect and expression, which, however unworthi- 
ly derided, do invite more openly the sallies of tlie profane 
than the solemn observance of enjoined devotion, of holy 
seasons, of the amenities of the religious life ? 

Indeed few things arc so vain as the attempt to disencum- 
ber ourselves of such essentials to oiir present mode of being 
as forms must be confessed to be. Our whole life is a form, 
from the time we enter on it, to our departure — not an action 
do we engage in ora motive entertain, but its fulfilment must 
be compassed, where wc cannot be wilful, by a reffMlate.d, and 
only where there is room for an unfaithful or an uiisocial- 
iziiig wilfulness can it ever be by an arbitrary routine. As 
long as matter and spirit ' are combined in one body, works 
must coalesce with faith, in order to the development of any 
object or design whatever, Tlie very first impulse which wc 
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feel, is to go through u certain form of receiving the pabif- 
lurn of our bodies, we know not why or how, but mysterious- 
ly diffused through gross, and, as far as argument can show 
unprofitable material, which nevertheless is essential to the 
sustentatiou of our inner life. National and social, and com- 
mercial and educational politics — each finds its organization 
through a convention of arrangements all of them extrinsic 
to the final end, though essential to its attainder; j3ou>£uo,Toc 
6u irspi TQi» T€/.ov;, aUa ir£pt rwv to te>o?. So it always 

has been and must be. And if any body of dissentients arise, 
who in moving towards the common end, would institute a 
diftereut course of means; only more tenacious of formality 
must they hecome, first because length of prescript engenders 
an assurance of success which they will think to compass by uii- 
dcflccting rigour ; and next because the workPs judgment 
of their pretensions they will imagine to be correspondent 
to their own pertinacity. And is there another law in reli- 
gious erraticism ? Is it more beside the point to ask whetlicr 
a child cannot be regenerated without Baptism and spiritually 
nourished without Eucharist, than to ask whether the same 
child might not have been (had God so willed) incarnated 
without parents, or be sustained with pure elixir ? Is 
it not undeniable that that unhappy heresy which, pro- 
fessing to utter the will of God according to the mo- 
tions of the Spirit iu the individual, makes the lightest 
of consecrated persons 'and ordinances .and sacraments, is 
patent to our very children by external rigidity, and quaint 
costume, and unwonted greetings ? 

Our limited space confines us to a single other topic, tliougli 
wc could wish to speak at large on the touching Sermons for 
Good Friday, and on The one family in Heaven and Earth,"' 
and the parting address to the two Missionaries to the Ner- 
budda. But we rather take the discourse on ‘‘ Confirma- 
tion.^^ 

The importance of this holy rite iu a system of Christian 
education has been lately touched upou with great wisdom 
and disccrnmerit by the learned and amiable Dr. Moberly 
Head Master of Winchester College, He has remarked that 
youths, immediately at the close of their infantile education , 
and the commencement of their School life, should be classed 
as catechumens, and prepared for Confirmation. And no 
doubt there is an admirable discretion in marking the several 
gradations of our common life by the recognized succession 
of Christian rites. To take the instance before us, to which 
alone wc must at present restrict ourselves, were all the uu- 
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coiilirnicd youth iii tlic several cdiicationul fields connected 
with the Churcli in India distinctly classed as infantSj np to 
the age of seven or eight years-, till which period, with com- 
mon care and the paid superintendence of pious women who 
might be found upon our Missions, the motions of Bap- 
tismal grace need not be much endangered — and then com- 
mitted to the training of the Clergy, or others (till we have 
tlie blessing of a diaeonatc) who might be licensed as teach- 
ers, under whom they might daily hear a systematic reference 
to their advancing status in the Church, the solemn otlice 
to which they should in due time look forward, the evidences 
cautiously watched for of their conscientious development, it 
seems hardly possible but that a very considerable number — 
perha])s even the large majority, would display a most serisiblc 
a|)preciation of the responsibilities consequent on the disci- 
pline. The adolescent feeling would be at least encouraged, 
the conscience be set in the direct course for pubescence, 
and a most desirable counteractive be opposed to the irre- 
gularity of early impulse. Nor is it by any means a light 
consideration that an analogous discipline has place among 
the more carefully educated in the Native schools.* Bor if, 

II 11 

CN 

II B 

Rughuvansa. IIL 

“ lie (Ragliu,) when tonsured, (/. e. before the age of three years) tlir 
eoinpanioii of his contemporaries, courtier’s boys with wavy hair, by meet 
instructiou in the alphabet, as by a river’s embruehure, launched upon 
the sea of discourse. Rut learned Priests instructed him, liis father's fa- 
vourite, when lawfully cinctured (i. e. at the age of six or eight years) ; 
nor oil this child, vias zeal unfruitful ; for labour adecpiutc to tlie material 
is, well-bestowed.” ^ 

The educational clnqitcr of the Institutes of Maim also harmonizes, in 
many passages, with the system we have ventured to recommend ; ns fp- 
instance, on the lime of transfer from the infantile, to the catecliunicni • 
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by any superiority of culture, we could win for our con- 
verts' increase the respect of those around them, the probabi- 
lities are that they would soon learn to respect tfiemsrlves. 
We need hardly indicate our deep conviction that all sources 
of heathen contamination should be most carefully excluded 
from such institutions as we arc advocating. 

AVe have not a doubt that some such plan would be in 
the highest degree conducive to the welfare of our missions 
generally, as well as of the Indian Christian youth. One of the 
expediencies which it would first and most directly point to 
is the consecration of a Bishop for each of our great mission- 
ary circles ; as naturally, the immediate result of the cx|)o- 
rinicnt would be to prompt the adviscability of more frc(iucnt 
confirmations; for though, according to our present system, 
by which the cleves of our Missions seldom hear of a sa- 
cred ordinance for their establishment and introduction to 
Holy Coinmunion, until a few short months or weeks before 
the Bishop confirms; — (and so are frequently but ill pre- 
pared for receiving it, at fifteen, eighteen or twenty years of 
age ;) there seems no reason why much larger numbers, by 
a regular reference to the end in view, might not be much 
more consistently presented at the age of twelve. As Dr. 
Moberly has very justly remarked, our present use of con- 
firmation seems rather remedial than atrengthenwg ; for sin 
takes fast liold of youths in some eight or ten years void of 
any recognizable position in the Church, when they arc 


cal class (30-^17) ; the gentle rule of spiritual preceptors (I5f) ); the regu- 
lated instruction in religious habits (lb*f) ; and the anxious vigilance dut* 
to the catechumens ; which is conveyed in a beautiful little allegory 
which deserves quotation. 



“ Learning having iq)proachcd a Priest, addressed him ; I am thy Oivun 
Treasure — heed me well — commit me to no •'etraclor — so shall I iuerrease 
in strength. But shouldst thou know any to be pure, temperate and stu - 
dious of the statute way, to that observant youth reveal me — he will be no 
iiuliilerent guardian of the treasure.'* 
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neither babes nor catechumens : but children running, 
more or less wild ; to be caught^ if it may be, after a while 
when by some means they have become steadier, and deserve 
Confirmation as a sort of privilege.” Whereas we quite be- 
lieve with Professor Street that in Confirmation strength is 
strengthened but how is this to be if the ‘‘ strength given/' 
in Iloly Baptism is allowed to wear out by loose and undis- 
ciplined and, as far as Church rites may be operative, uii- 
cheeked dissipation, in the very period when tlie mind is most 
easily moulded to cither good or evil ? Would it not be well 
to apply the corroborative at the time when an untoward 
tension may so warp the twig, that it will be past returning ? 
And to propitiate the increase of strength'* by Eucharist in 
the j'cars when the destructive impetuosities are first un- 
shackled, and the child is hurried into premature ruin, except 
by some or other application of preventive grace ? 

e shall not be charged, after this preliminary, with any 
low notions of tlie efficacy of Confirmation. Yet arc we 
bound, as honest reviewers, to say that we join not with Pro- 
fessor Street in some of his exegeses introduced in this dis- 
course, Eor instance, wc think it more than question- 
able whether the text 1 Corinth, xii. 13. ^^spesiks express- 
ly of Confirmation nor are wc at all convinced that 
there is any one instance of laying on of hands after 
Baptism recorded in the New Testament, which was 
not efficacious in miraculous gifts — or, to speak more 
accurately, in the gift of prophecy, for that seems to have 
been the special gift conveyed, as Dr. Burton has said. 
And although no doubt it is ‘‘not necessarily Popisli to call 
(h)nfirmatiou a Sacrament,” (for even Wicklitte, the most 
wrong-headed impugner of the sacred usage of the holiest 
Bishops and Fathers, appears to speak of it by this name,) 
yet wc think wc should beware of calling it, or any other 
clinrch ordinance a “ sacramental,” and for this reason. 
When we say Confirmation is a Sacrament^ we say what can 
he hardly misunderstood. Every child learns that wc recognize 
only two sacraments in the highest sense — and knows enough 
too of the variety of verbal intention to accept our explana- 
tion that it is a sacrament in a very different sense from Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. But say, it is not a Sacrament^ 
hut a SacramenJj/l — and the meaning is much more obscure, 
and less easy of(;xplanaJion. We confess we hardly know 
ourselves what is designed. And if, in Sacramental, is eom- 
hined in any way the intimation of Sacrament, as applied to 
Baptism and Eucharist, we scarcely believe that there can be 
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etymologically so wide a deviation as will mark the real distiuc- 
tiou between the rile of confirmation, and the two gracious 
signs ordained by Christ himself. 

Having taken these exceptions, we conclude our notice of 
this plcjisant and most gratifying volume with the beautiful 
peroration of the discourse on which we have commented 
with so much freedom; and may it sink deeply into the 
hearts of all who are called to gather together the increase of 
Christ’s fold. 

“ Lft every one who lias, hy nature or by office, to care for any of 
Christ’s little ones, say to it, Lift up thy heart, my child ! As thou 
walkcst to the Church, think of the path to Heaven ! As thou enterest 
the. Church, think of Heaven’s bright mansions ! As thou scest the con- 
gregation, think thou of Heaven’s host ; the holy angels, the Church of 
the first-born, the spirits of just men made perfect, and of blessed infants 
taken ere the world had stained them ! Bethink thee of all that glori- 
ous ‘ cloud of witnesses,’ who even now compass thee, and behold thee, 
and are by thcc ! When thou scest the white-robed virgin train, bethink 
thee of those who shall follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth ; the 
redeemed from among men, the first-fruits unto God and to the Lamb. 
And, w hen thou hearest the choir, bethink thee of the host, who, clothed 
w ith white robes, and with palms in their hands, shall stand before the 
throne, and cry with a loud voice, saying, Salvation to our God which 
sitteth upon tlie throne, and unto the Lamb ! And, when thou hearest 
the preacher, think on Him that saith, ‘ Unto him that ovcrcometh will 
1 give the crown of life.’ And when thou draw^est nigh, and kueclest to 
be strengthened, bethink thee of the hour of judgment, when thou slialt 
draw nigh before Him that sitteth on the great white throne I Lift up 
thy heart, my child, and pray, that in that day 1 itiay hear it said to thee, 
and thou raayest hear it said to thee, and thou mayest hear it said to me, 
'•Bntcr thou into the joy of thy Lord!’ ” 
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rcptions, all members of society range themselves under 
political standard, and seize . with unremitting avidity eve 
ry opportunity to unfurl the banner, and wield the swor^ 
of their party. Well nigh ever}'' place of resort is made ai 
arena for the struggle ; no time is deemed unpropitious bj 
the eager disputant ; if he cannot commence an assault, he lil 
least can furbish his armour at the breakfast-table, in th< 
counting-house, in the morning call, while taking his after 
dinner glass of sherry ; or, fis he sits by the evening iire-sid< 
in his easy chair. Wherever men are brought together, thcr< 
may be expected a fierce onslaught of Whig against Tory, o 
Conservative against Radical. The subject of convcrsfition ii 
every assembly not met for any definite business, or when j 
respite occurs from the i)usincss for which they meet, will be 
an ninety-nine eases out of a hundred, the ruin of the country 
under a Peel ministry, the scpicezabloncss of a Mclbounu 
Cabinet, or the imbecility of a Russell administration. Thi 
earnest participation in political strife indicates, undoubtedly 
the warmth of interest which patriotic feeling has engendered 
but, like most good things in tliis sad world, it is productive 
of much narrow-mindedness and one-sidedness of view : un- 
charitable constructions upon the motives, of political anta- 
gonists thereby become lamentably rife, and suspicion or in- 
el ilfcrencc is consequently felt towards many, who but for tlic 
sin of belonging to the opposite party, would be acknowledged 
to be noble spirits, graced with every excellence that can dig- 
nify the statesman, impart vJilue to the citizen, and endear 
the friend. 

Now from this constant discussion of i>olitic{il subjects, and 
the attcudaiit evils, avc arc happily free in India. The ab- 
sence of all representative Government here, saves us froir 
much of the exclusiveness of opinion, and exasperation of feel- 
ing which tarnishes the brightness of society at home 
Not that men here have no decided opinions aneiit matters o1 
political import : such opinions are held, and oftentimes witl 
decision : but 'with us political opinions are produced by deli 
l)eration, not instilled by early prejudice ; they arc modified bj 
rcllcctiou and experience, not stereotyped by dread of the 
hostile accusation of inconsistency: they arc discussed, bui 
with consideration and respect for those who may see things 
in a difFerentj)oint of view, not with indications of suspicion 
or imputations of insincerity. There may be not unfrequent 
ly vapid conversation ^at an Indian dinner-table, or the dira- 
ciissioii may too often turn upon purely local or profession^ 
al subjects, whereby a slraiigcr, who may chance to be prcsoi|| 
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is excluded from contributing his share to the general improve - 
ment ; but still we would prefer this occasional insipidity to 
the bitterness^ discontentedness and suspicion into which even 
estimable men are betrayed at home, by an undue attachment 
to poUtical partizanship. 

This freedom from political prejudice may be attributed in 
large measure to the circumstance that all members of eacli 
branch of the service, with the exception of some few chaplains^ 
come out to India in early life before they have committed 
themselves by public acts to the avowal of any political creed . 
The opinions of fathers and friends heard, and probably adopt- 
ed at home by the youthful Writer or Cadet, may have some 
influence in the determination of his independant judgment ; 
but inasmuch as he has not formally avouched his decision 
by a vote in the national election, or by support on the hust- 
ings to some favorite candidate, he still feels unfettered by any 
pledge, and can remodel his perhaps liastily formed conclii-^ 
sions, without fear of the charge of fickleness or inconsis- 
tency. 

To the same cause, viz. the ever-recurring influx of youth - 
ful members of society, may be referred several of the pecu- 
liarities which distinguish the English character in India. 
Some of these undoubtedly dJre attended with advantage ; 
others again indicate less favorable symptoms of the hcaltln 
of society. Numbers of young and energetic mindSj in 
the buoyancy of incipient maturity, arc, year by year, trans- 
planted to this country, to occupy positions of influence and 
authority, without the wholesome check which is imposed at 
home by living within a circle of numerous friends. Those 
friends have known the frolics of the child, and, it may bo, 
the waywardness of the youth ; at home they would conti- 
nue to be observers and privileged reprovers of any irregular- 
ity into which the young man might fall. The various domes- 
tic Rnd social tics would be so many links in the chain whicli 
bind him within the circle of duty ; the watchful eye and 
interest of familiar friends would form an atmosphere which, 
if not always agreeable, would frequently be most salutary. 
Many a Capricious and restive mind would feel checked by the 
coilsciotisncss that around him, in all directions, there were 
stimulants to energy, and repressors of misconduct, in the 
witnesses of his early years, and the spectators of his manly 
career* Such are tne benefits which alternately quicken and 
rCstraixl the energies of the rising generation at home. 

in this country, however, the young are thrown among 
strangm> with an almost unrestrict^ license to adopt whatever 
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Usages may beguile their fancy, and mislead their inexperi- 
enced minds. Torn away from, the path in which the solici- 
tude of a fathcr^s affection has guided their steps, they are 
at liberty, without rebuke, to mark out for themselves a way 
to misery, through indolence, or folly, or vice. Without 
the claims to immediate consideration for the will of others, 
which a brother's or a sister^s pleasure has in times past suc- 
cessfully evoked, they are tempted to resign themselves to 
selfish inactivity, or selfish amusement. Unsummoned by 
the smiles of familiar friends to acts of self-denial and bene- 
volence, they must, without a vigorous efl’ort against the 
temptation, fall into unamiable unconcern of othcr^s wclfiire, 
other’s feelings, and other’s good opinions ; and the best emo- 
tions of humanity will become chilled by the cold atmosphere? 
didused in the society of strangers. 

In the case of the young Civilian, many of the develop- 
ments of this evil are repressed by the active employment 
which is immediately provided for him on his amval in this 
country. He must give some diligence to the study of the 
languages, or all his prospects will be blighted ; he must em- 
ploy a certain number of hours in his office, or dispose of a 
certain amount of business, or his superiors will be rcipiired 
to make an unfavorable report to the higher authorities. 
These requirements are admirable supports to those whose na- 
tural infirmities may predispose them to indolence or selfish 
pleasure, and we doubt not that they also operate most favor- 
ably in the formation of those habits of diligence and self- 
devotedness, of which the Civil Service in India furnishes so 
many noble examples. In the case of the Ensign, on the cont ra- 
ry, the evil too often manifests itself in a variety of ways : the 
amount of actual duty required from him is insignificant, and 
of such a kind, that it can be discharged with an infinitesimal 
power of application. After the hour of morning drill, or 
morning parade is past, the long day is at his entire disposal, 
to be frittered away, if he will, in idleness or something worse, 
lienee the constant resort to the Billiard Table, the excite- 
ment of gambling, the never pausing succession of cheroots, 
the frequently renewed, if not deep potation, the daily round 
of gossip and scandal, the wasted hours of sloth, which noto- 
riously characterize a large portion of the junior officers of 
the Aimy. ^ 

Our heart has often mourned over this state of things ; wo 
liavelooked more in sorrow than in anger,” upon many a youtli 
naturally amiable and intelligent, who has been tlms wasting in 
folly, the energies of his life’s best years, which might have 
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been cultivated with honor to himself^ and with profit to his 
(cJlow men. Often have we wished that Government would 
insist upon such an acquaintance with the languages of the 
country, to be tested by repeated examinations, as would in- 
sure the necessity at least ofsomc portion of daily study. 
Often have we wished that some discipline of mind and culti- 
vation of taste could be advanced among the junior ofRcers of 
regiments, by any systematic pursuit, even were it as trifling 
as the collection of butterflies, or the classified arrangement 
of any natural curiosity. Often have we wished that the senior 
officers in regiments, especially those who arc married, would 
each consider himself in loco parentis, and endeavour more 
earnestly to improve his official connection to some substitu- 
tion, liowever feeble, of the influence of friends and relations. 
These chiefly, we might perhaps without exaggeration, say, 
these alone, have the power of influencing and moulding the 
minds and the habits of their Juniors in rank: none others 
arc brought into that close proximity which is essential to the 
discrimination of character, and to the exercise of a steady 
and wholesome influence. 

To this same fact, the arrival at an early period of life of 
nearly all the Europeans in India, may be referred another 
])cculiarity which we have generally observed in this country ; 
viz. a want of acquaintance with ecclesiastical regimen, ami 
of regard for Church princiidcs. We here speak exclusively 
of members of the Church of England, who we believe bear 
an overwhelming proportion to members of all other reli- 
gious denominations : we altogether except the members ol‘ 
the church of Rome, the Kirk of Scotland, and of the Free 
Church, who, as far as we have had an opportunity of observ- 
ing, are much more zealously attached to the peculiarities of 
their owti respective systems, than members of the Church 
of England generally arc to their's. The latter dass, to a 
large extent, seem not to have any clear idea of the distinctive 
excellencies and privileges of their own Church : they regard, 
if not with entire satisfaction, yet with profuse equanimity 
the labors of dissenters of every name. In many a station 
whieli we could name, it is deemed a small thing whether the 
ordinances of divine appointment be administered by those 
who have continued in the Apostlc^s doctrine and fellow- 
shipy^ or whether they sire proffered by those, who, as the 
Independants, reject the threefold order of the Ministry, or, 
like the Baptists, exclude all children from the pale of the 
Church, and from the mercies of the covenant of the Gos- 
pel. Provided that prayer be ofh?rcd, and a sermon preach- 
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eel, the chapel is resorted to by many, without any consider- 
ation whether it be lawful thus fiar to countenance se])aratiou 
from a branch of Christas Church acknowledged by tliem to be 
scripturally formed, and without any compunction for ac(juies* 
cirig in a system that impeaches either the Church of the sin 
of Apostacy, or Dissent of the sin of schism. Wc know of 
stations, where, even with the advantage of a church estab- 
lishment, the worshippers, according to the form of the 
Churcli of England in tlie morning, form themselves into the; 
most numerous part of the dissenting congregation in the 
(jvoning. If the lists aiipended to reports of Missionary, or 
oilier religious works conducted by Dissenters, be examined, 
it Avill be found that the largely preponderating number ol' 
subscribers consists of Churclimcn ; and not unfrcqiicutly sums 
are attached to their names in rc])orts belonging to more 
than one dissenting community, crjual • in each case to tliat 
which they devote to one corresponding Cliurcli Institution, 
We have known, tiiid this especially in Calcutta, dissent 
iiig establishments largely supported by Churclrmen who re - 
fused assistance to some of their own Church Societies, 
which were languishing for want of funds. Nay, we }ia\'e 
liven known Church of England Missionaiies wlio irreferred 
to remain in connection with a Conference conqrosed of all 
clfusscs of Dissenters, rather than join a conference estii- 
Ijlislicd by clerical brethren of tlicir own Church. 

We would not be misunderstood here : wc do not Mush to 
revive, in this country, the bitter feud, or the unkindly inter- 
course which so often obtains in England between Chijrchmen 
and Dissenters ; so far from this, wc express our thankful- 
ness that a more conciliatory and charitable deportment is 
observed at least in the Mofiissil of this Presidency : but we 
still lament tliat churclimen arc not accpuiinted sulFiciently 
with the distinctive excellencies of their own ecclesiastical 
system, and that charity is often strained into latitudinarism, 
toleration into approval, by men who think that all difteren- 
ccs between Churchmen and Dissenters are trivial : such con- 
sider not, that by acknowledging these differences to be tri- 
vial, they arc cutting awjiy the only plausible plea which tlie 
Dissenter can offer for his own vindication, and arc thereby 
adding to the severity with which he is to be ceusm’cd for 
lirotracting his jpluutary separation. 

In England, our Church principles arc developed in an ec- 
clesiastical system whiclf imposes its constraint upon Royalty 
itself, and, by means of the parochial allotment of territory, 
works its nuighty intlucnco through every intermediate «*lass 
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of our community, down to the peasant in his hamlet, and 
to the homeless and suffering tenant of the Hospital. There 
also the violence with which many political Dissenters have 
of late years labored for the overthrow of the Church of Eng- 
land, the pertinacity with which as a body they have resisted 
the effort to accomplish the work of Church Extension, and 
National Education, the practical inconveniences which arc 
continually found in all divided parishes, seriously obstruct- 
ing even the discipline of the charity school, and the distri- 
bution of eleemosynary funds, these and many kindred disad- 
vantages have called the evils of Dissent into more prominent 
notice, have demanded an exposure of the unsoundness of its 
lirinciples, and have thereby served to bring into contrast 
the apostolical constitution of our own Church. This exhibi- 
tion of the distinctive and antagonistic principles of Church 
and Dissent has not been appreciated by those who form the 
bulk of Indian Society. Before they left their native land, 
they were too young and inexperienced to weigh well the dif- 
ferences, with which a longer residence in a more mature 
age would have made them familiar : and since their arrival 
in India, the incompleteness of the Church system in this 
land, the greater moderateness of Dissenters, the compara- 
tively small amount of opposition which they offer, and the 
different direction in which their efforts lie, ( being confined 
almost exclusively to the propagation of the Gospel among 
the Heathen and Mahammedans,) divest .Dissent of much of 
the inimical, and therefore unfavorable attitude which it as- 
sumes at home, and accordingly call forth less attention and 
attachment to the peculiarities of the Church System. 

The next feature of difference from the ordinary state of 
things at home, which wc remarked when wc began to look 
around upon Indian life, was one which must have struck 
all who have visited this country ; viz. the frequert changes 
of residence which take place. At home domestic life, when 
once formed, is subject to few mutations. The mansion of 
the Noble is inhabited by Scions of the same Stock for cen- 
turies : the country seat of the English Country Gentleman 
owns tenants of the same name, and inherits the traditional 
respect of the same neighbourhood for many generations. 
The Lawyer, the Physician, the Surgeon, the Soldier whose 
military career is closed, the Tradesman, the Mechanic, the 
Lalmrer, preserve the same domicile, and bequeath to their 
children the personal regard of thcir^fathcr\s friends. To re- 
move from the Town where they became settled in cfirly Vifc, 
would often be an event as painful as a migration to a dis- 
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tant soil : where they first won the esteem of their fellow- 
townsmen, where they laid the foundation of their domestic 
happiness and social intercourse, there would they spend the 
evening of lifers day, there would they have their ashes repose, 
embalmed in the afiectionatc regret of long familiar friends. 

But with us in India, it is widely different : our^s is a land 
of change. After the lapse of a few years, a station has chang- 
ed all its residents ; and one who repairs to a place where he 
was located hut a few short years before, finds all his acquain- 
tance gone. In the Military service, every officer attached 
to his regiment, in the certainty of removal after three years 
at the furthest, feels that he is encamped but for a little 
time, and that soon his tent will whiten a distant plain. The 
members of the Civil establishment, in the early period of 
their service, are subjected to changes recurring with equal 
frequency ; and though when advanced higher up the list, 
their appointments in office ju*c of longer duration, yet in 
the expectation of, promotion, tlicy are then also expectants 
of change. 

This constant migration to and fro, has its benefits and 
its drawbacks. Among the former, we may mention, tlu^ 
larger acquaintance with men and manners than can be at- 
taiue<l by a more stationary kind of life, and the consccjuoiil 
freedom from little local prejudices which beset a small niul 
lived society. In England the disadvantage of residing with- 
in a permanent circle is diminished by the pcriodicjil recourse, 
in the case of the higher classes, to a town life, and by tlie 
various changes placed within reach of the middling classes 
by the facilities of transit. In this country, -where voluntary 
excursions arc rendered difficult by tlic want or tardiness of 
the lucaiis of intercommunication, and impracticable, cxcei)t 
for very brief periods, by the restrictions wliich the public 
necessities impose, a permanent location, if gciKjral among 
all the servants of Government, would soon produce elfects 
no less baneful than those whicli can be traced to frequent 
transition. The expansive energies of many minds, instead 
4.)f being directed to a multiplicity of objects of various inq)or- 
Lance, each contributing in its measure to enlarge oxperi- 
enec, would become stunted into a familiarity with a few" lo- 
cal interests ; and the streams of friendly affection, now llow- 
iiig through the many chaimcls prepared for their reception, 
would soon los^ their active and invigorating power, to stag- 
nate within the circumscribed limits of a selfish exclusiveness. 

The study of mankind is man.*^ The opportunityifjo mark 
the infirmities and excellencies which distinguish the chanio- 
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ters of our fellow-men^ is the best opportunity for correcting 
the one^ and perfecting the other^ in ourselves. Amid the 
similarity which pervades the mental constitutioti of our whole 
race, there is such infinite variety in the component indivi- 
duals, that there is not one from whom we may not learn ci- 
ther to avoid some excessive peculiarity, or to imitate some 
happy and novel combination. When in early life indefen- 
sible habits have been contracted, they arc often times per- 
sisted in from a feeling of reluctance to confess the error, and 
to reject them in the presence of those before whom tliey 
have been adopted, and, ])erchance, defended. The removal 
to a distant station aftbrds to a young man the opportunity, 
desired by himself, of retrenching expcnccs which have dimi- 
nished his independence, but which, within his own circle, he 
has not had the moral courage to curtail. Or, a misdirected 
notion of independence has induced another to reject all pu})lic 
ordinances of religion, and in the society which have heard 
Ids boast that he never has darkened the door of a church 
since he came to India, and never will, he is ashamed to re- 
tract his ill-considered determination. Change of station for 
him effects that which conscience had power to bid, but not 
to enforce. The Assistant, who by hastiness of judgment, or 
petulance of manners, has come into collision with the Magis- 
trate or Commissioner, may on receiving charge of office in 
some other station, renew with acquired prudence the zeal 
which had been deprived of its energy by the defeat he sus- 
tained in the contest >vith Ids official superior. Innumerable 
advantages similar to these might without difficulty 1x5 traced 
to the present system of mutation which prevails in the So- 
ciety of the English in India. 

But as wc said, there are also disadvantages : and these 
are neither few nor trivial, affecting the mental and sj)iritual 
condition of the community. We will first allude to the biir 
which constant change of residence puts upon the cultivation of 
taste, and the furniture of the mind. Every one, on his first 
arrival in the Mofussil, is immediately struck by the contrast 
between the universal neatness of an English domicile, and 
the irregularity and disorder of an Indian bungalow. In 
England the boundary of every residence is accurately mark- 
ed, either by the solidity of a stone wall, or the well trained 
thorny fence, or the wooden palisade. The grounds are laid 
out with scrupulous exactness, and with such practical skill, 
that the spectator is deluded into^the pleasing fancy, that 
the who^lcstate is but an elegant garden, surrounded by a lux- 
uriant shrubbery. The beds are set out with exquisite taste. 
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fringed with a turfy margin, and variegated by colours, which 
tliough arranged by art, are .made to appear the loveliest 
combinations of nature. The unsightly stable and coach- 
house, and other various out-ofEces, required rather for con- 
venience than for elegance, are skillfully concealed from 
^dew by yon spreading foliage : nothing meets the eye but 
symmetry and beauty. This is the order of a country-house, 
nay, even of the country cottage. 

But in India how different : as we come into a station, wo 
drive tlirough an everlasting avenue of mud walls, designed 
to preserve from depredation the residence of our Indian 
Gentry, but which object, owing to their dilapidation, they 
have long ceased to effect. We enter within the compound, 
between two shattered and defaced pilasters, which were 
constructed seemingly for the purpose of keeping up in me- 
mory, what might otherwise be forgotten, that a well-con- 
structed pair of folding gates might be a useful and or- 
namental entrance-. As we pass these gatelcss posts of mason- 
ry, a dry, arid, unlcvel, irregular expanse stretches itself out 
J)et()re the visitor : a few stunted excrescences issuing from 
the iron ground, seem to raise their heads in mockery of 
tlic lovely turf which ornaments our lawns at home. There 
is one road levelled to admit the approach of a carriage 
to the house, but it is cither formed of the native earth, 
or overlaid with kankar; no gravel, or such like pebble, 
gives an elegance to its surface. Besides this road, there 
arc some score of irregular intersecting foot-paths, trodden 
out by servants^ feet in every direction, as if in imitation of 
the disfigured paper, on which the little urchin of three yciars 
old laboriously scrawls, with the first pcncU that his father 
puts in his tiny hand. Then there are the hideous godowus, 
cookrooms, stables, servants^ hovels : but they surely, an 
English friend at home would say, arc at least disposed in 
retiring propriety, as far as may be from view, behind the 
mansion or the bungalow. No! there they arc in front, 
generally the most prominent objects on the whole estate : 
built at the very entrance, or stretching their length along 
one entire side of the compound, inviting the attention of 
the visitor, as he drives along, to their hideous roofs of bro- 
ken pontiles, or to their unsightly encasement of tumbling- 
down mud. And the garden : where is that ? none is to be 
seen : is there Hone ? Oh yes I yonder, some furlong ofl' : or 
at least so distant, that In the weariness of a hot season, the 
mistress of the house is unable to stroll so far as to tearcli for 
one budding rose, which may still survive the scorching sun. 
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And the house or the bungalow, what of that ? there are 
the steps at the entrance covered with servants' shoes ; and 
the verandahs, they are choked with gram boxes, packing 
cases, harness stands, one or two old saddles, and a few mis- 
cellaneous articles, which, when all is in order, arc stowed 
away into those empty beer chests, lint tlie inside of the 
bungalow, what is that like ? \Vc must not attempt to draw 
the picture ; if we were to give a faithful and graphic descrip- 
tion, half the residents in India, if they were to read these 
lines, would accuse us of impertinent personalities, and would 
each conjecture that we were sketching the arrangements of 
their own domiciles. 

Some stations certainly arc kept in better order, and even 
in the worst there may be found some few places of residence 
free from these disfigiu’emeiits, and indicating a better taste;. 
But the bulk of Indian stations and of Indian bungalows are 
such as we have described them : in tlie case of many, our 
picture is no caricature. There is an almost universal want 
of elegance, neatness of arrangement, and order. And Avhy 
is this ? Sirajily because the Gentry of India arc a wander- 
ing race, and have no permanent habitation : they have no 
local interests : they arc here to-day, they may be gone to- 
morrow ; they must leave soon. They have no suflicient 
stimulus to induce them to make the outlay necessary for 
beautifying their abodes. They have no prospect of sitting 
under the shade of the stately avenue, or of wtdking amid tlic 
bushy shrubbery, which they might plant. Still less prospect 
is there that their offspring will be regaled by tlie fruit of 
trees advanced by their iiains and money to a higher state 
of cultivation. Men in India cannot look forward to the set- 
tlement of their posterity in a place which they have im- 
proved, but only to a succession of wanderers, u ho will be, 
equally with themselves, uninterested in the locality; and 
concerning whom they are of the same mind with the senator 
who sagaciously discovered, that posterity had done no- 
thing for him, and magnanimously drew the conclusion, 
that he was therefore to do nothing for posterity. Seriously 
however, we must confess that the constant mutations of In- 
dian Society very much obstruct the development of the re- 
sources of this country, and painfully vitiate the taste of its 
European residents. 

We said moreover that the furniture of the mind suffers 
loss from this state of change, and w% now proceed to give u 
few evidences of the fact. On becoming an inmate of an In- 
d^n gentleman's house, never, or but once in the circuit of 
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a hundred stations^ does one hear of such an apartment as 
l^hc Library,” nor much more frequently is The Study^' 
mentioned. Papa^s room,” that is, the room where he 
smokes his evening cheroot ; or, My husband^s dressing 
room,” that is, the place appropriated not only to the duties 
of the toilet, but to all the varied pui'poscs of the master of 
the house, arc most faithfully set apart and consecrated in 
every domicile : but Library there is none ; Study there is 
none. A few Scrap-books and Annuals arc lying on the 
drawing-room table, a small collection of Moralists and Poets 
arc deposited in the book case to be the rccii>iciits of dust 5 
and perhaps in the miscellaneous sanctum before mentioned 
there may be from fifty to a hundred volumes upon odd sub- 
jects, including a Treatise on the British Constitution, and 
a code of directions for the treatment of a Horse. But this 
completes the Library too frequently. Rarely arc such 
tilings as Paintings, or Water-color drawings, to be seen. In 
the house of a Civilian of the higher grade, you may perhaps 
find some handsomely framed Prints ; but with these, even 
lie is content: not so much as a copy of a Madonna of 
Raphael, or of an antique Laocoon ; no, not a plaster of Paris 
modtd of the Parthenon is found, to indicate attachment to 
the w^oiks of art. It is not that our Indian Gentry are un- 
able to appreciate beauty, or to estimate the beneficial influ- 
ence it wdclds over the feelings, the manners, and even the 
morals of men, that they arc thus neglectful of the soui'ces of 
elegance and taste, which similar incomes at home, w^ould 
be made sufllcicnt to supply : it is this apprehension of 
change, that broods like an incubus upon the imagination of 
the resident in India. The necessity of frequent transport by 
crazy boats, renders it impossible for him to keep paintings, 
statujiry, or such like decorations, in a state of good preserva- 
tion. The same cause which prevents the Civilian with his 
ample allowances from giving completion to his desires for 
the higher works of art, operates in combination with others, 
to prevent any valuable collection of books by the military 
officer. He is required to hold himself in constant readiness 
to march : what can he do with a thousand volumes ? While 
he is engaged in storming Ghuznee, or in chastising the 
Sikhs, his abandoned books would become the prey of the 
white-ant, and he therefore contents himself with as few as he 
possibly can. ®us it is that a large class of men of good birth, 
of liberal education, witli minds disciplined by early training, 
and rendered susceptible of pleasure in mental cultivation, 
are doomed to a state of perpetual literary destitution, 
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Wc arc unable to prosecute this subject at present; the 
space prescribed to us is already occupied ; on an early occa- 
sion, wc shall resume the sketch which has been somewliat ab- 
ruptly broken off, and again presume upon our readcr\s iii- 
clulgcnce, while we record our impressions of the rcculiaritics 
of Society in India, 

Y, 


STANZAS. 

TPIEIA MEN APIITON. 

’Po me the first of joys were Health ; 

'J'he next to know that Beauty erowneil mo 
'Pile third a fair and honest Wealth ; 

Tlie fourth to have my Friends around me. 

But I am worn, and sick, and lorn ; 

And view’d by all with scorn or sorrow : 

I have nor bed, nor board, nor bread ; 

Nor one to bid my grief ‘ Good-morrow.’ 

A life of sickness — why, ’tis Death. 

Beauty i’th* far Blest Isles shall bloom ; 
The brea<lless, what avails his lircath ? 

The friendless has a friend — ^thc Tomb. 


J. F. 


Londofiy ]8d0. 
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II. 

NOTES ON THEOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. 

1. ON THE PROPER STUDY AND EXPOSITION OP SCRIPTURE- 

Tjie main use and end of the study of Holy Scripture is 
undoubtedly the acquisition of a sound knowledge, and a linn 
belief of those great truths on which the eternal interests of 
mankind depend. Such an acquaintance with Scripture is 
happily within the reach of the illiterate as well as the learn- 
ed. In this sense, he who runs may road. Such a general 
knowledge of the Bible ought not, however, on many ac- 
counts, to satisfy those who have the capacity and the oppor- 
tunities for its more minute and accurate study. The hu- 
man mind is so formed, that it cannot be always dw^elling on 
the contemplation of a few great principles, without losing its 
fresh and vivid sense of their grandeur and importance, 
h'urther, even if our mental constitution did not lead iis to 
the consideration of the particular applications and results of 
great truths, our natural and social necessities and relations 
would compel every consistent believer in those truths to 
follow them out into their natural consequences. But w'c 
find that this very application of the doctrines of Scripture 
to the endlessly varied circumstances and exigences of hu- 
man life has already been made for us in the Scriptures 
themselves. And it therefore becomes the duty of every sub- 
missive believer in the supreme authority of those sacred 
writings, to study with adequate diligence the instructions 
which they convey, with reference to the particular circum- 
stjinccs of those persons to whom they were primarily address- 
ed ; with the double view of ascertaining firsts what the real 
and original tendency and import of the several precepts was, 
and secondly, what lessons those precepts are intended to con- 
vey to ourselves,* very diflfierently circumstanced, it may be, 
from the persons primarily addressed by our Lord or His 
apostles. 

There are various circumstances which contribute to the 
want of an accurate and intelligent acquaintance with scrip- 
ture on the part of ordinary readers, however pious and wxll- 
disposed. First : Familiarity with the language of scripture 
from childhood^ the occasion of the mind^s receiving a weaker 

^ * See Dr. Arnold’s Life and Correspondence. Vol. 11. p. 164. 18th 
Kdition. 
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impression of many of the ideas which that language con- 
veys, or even of its passing over many phrases, or clauses, 
without attaching to them any very distinct meaning at all. 
A person who was reading the scriptures for the first time, 
however he might be in other respects incapable of entering 
into their bearing and import, would doubtless find his atten- 
tion arrested by every sentence and every clause, and would 
feel himself compelled to attempt at least to attach to every 
part a distinct sense ; while the old and familiar reader has, 
on the contrary, to make an effort to attach to each successive 
portion of what he is perusing, its proper significance. The 
effects of this familiarity can only be overcome by a vigilant 
concentration of the mind on what is being read. The use 6f 
the Greek Testament is also on every account to be recom- 
mended to those who read Greek. Second: Ignorance of 
the peculiar circumstances of the persons primarily address- 
ed in the various books of the New Testament, and the dif- 
ficulty of exactly appreciating and vividly conceiving those 
points in which their circumstances differed from our^s, is 
another bar to the just understanding of the contents of those* 
books. The means of lessening this difficulty is obviously the 
study of the best writers on the state of the world, heathen, 
JcAvish and Christian, when Christianity was promulgated. 
Third : The intrinsic difficulty and obscurity of many parts 
of the Bible, especially the prophecies and the apostolical 
Epistles, is of itself a serious obstacle in the way of ordinary 
readers. 

Fourth: These difficulties arc left to operate in nearly 
their full force by the practice of most clergymen to confine 
themselves to one method of public instruction ; i. c. that by 
sermons, or essays on particular texts, in which the text is 
often the sole subject of consideration, while the context is 
cither left uninterpreted, or regarded only in its cpnfined and 
limited bearing on the selected text. It is not of course meant 
that sermons arc not an essential mode of Christian instruc- 
tion ; but only that if the preacher confines himself to this 
method, his auditors are deprived of the assistance which 
ho might render them by varving his sermons with lectures, 
or consecutive expositions of books of Scripture, shewing the 
primary purport, and the connexion, of the several passages, 
and the conclusions and lessons to be drawn from each ; 
intermingled with all that information, derived from extra- 
neous sources, in regard to the state of the Jews, and of the 
primitive Christian Church, wliich is requisite for the eluci- 
dation of several books. There can be no doubt tliat such 
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lectures, well executed, would prove very interesting to the 
auditors, and, as Dr, Paley ( quoted by Mr. Grcslcy in his 
Ecclesiastes Anglicaiius) remarlgs, might draw many persons 
to the afternoon or evening service, who now quiet their con- 
sciences by one attendance at church.* It is true that the 
composition of such expositions of Scripture might be found 
more diliicult, and would undoubtedly require more study than 
scriiions : but tliis should be no sufficient objection in the 
view of a conscientious and adequately instructed clergyman, 
wliosc pride and glory it ought to be to discover for himself, 
and exhibit to others, the ^^enuine mind of the Divine Spirit 
in every particular in which it is revealed in those sacred, and, 
( when intelligently read,) in every sense most interesting 
books, of whicli he is the appointed expounder. 

Such study of the Scriptures has liithcrto been but indif- 
ferently pursued among ourselves ; and for a time it was so 
conducted abroad, as to render it not unnatural for every re- 
verential student of the Bible to eschew the writings of the 
long [)revalont school of contincntid divines. A sounder and 
more devout school of theologians has liowcvcr of late 
sprung up in Germany; and the writings of licngstcnbcrg, 
Tholuck, Liicke, Olsliausen and others should be resorted to 
by all wlio desire (as all highly educated persons should desire ) 
precision and depth in the interpretation of Scripture. No 
doubt there is sometliing in the mode of thinking of Gor- 
man writers witli wliich the British mind does not thoroughly 
sympathize: but until a scliool of English divines docs arise, 
who shall emulate iu some degree the best writers of Germany, 
it is next to imjmssiblc for the unprejudiced and intelligent 
student of theology to dispense with foreign aid.f 


* “ Let a minister hut fairly try the experiment, of not confining him- 
self, as many <lo, to mere general cxliortatioiis to religion Jintl virtue, hut 
patiently ami assiiluously Iccturhif/ hia |HH>ple, ami ilrivving tliem gra- 
(hially to hike an interest in the ej^planutUm of each ]»art of Scripture ; 
ami after ]icrsevering iu this for some years, he will tind the minds of the 
less <‘diicuted classes much less barren than ficrlmps he now fmds tlieiii.’’ 
— Sirripturc Revelations of a Future State, Preface, p. vi. 

t Clark’s Rihlical Cabinet and his Foi-cign Theological library contain, 
or will contain, translations of some of the most valuable recent Comnien- 
^al•ies iu the German language. Dr. Kitto’s new “Journal of Sacred Li- 
terature” will, it is honed, give an impulse to accurate Biblical criticism 
in Britain. The No. ( the *Uh) of this Journal reviews an important 
work by Or. Samuel Davidsoii;i entitled “ An Introduction to the New ’J’es- 
laineiit, containing an examination of the most important questions relat- 
ing to the authority, intcipretation and integrity of the canonical hooks of 
Scripture, with reference to the latest enquiries.” 

C 
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Independent of the great revelations which Scripture makes 
on the character and government of God, and the destiny 
of man, the extreme and v^iricd interest of the lessons it 
conveys in regard to the manifold exigencies of human life 
and conduct, is seldom duly appreciated. It shews us how 
our Lord and His Apostles acted, and directed their followers 
to act, in their relations with the Jews, the adherents of God^s 
ancient dispensation, and with heathens ; the prudence, tlic 
forbearance, the conciliation with wliich even those who were 

without” were to be sought and won over to the cause of 
Christ ; — ^the tolerance, the charity, the self-denial, and the ab- 
stinence from lawful gratifications, with wliich the supersti- 
tions and scruples of weak converts iverc to be borne by the 
well-instructed brother, conscious all the while of his unres- 
tricted Christian liberty; — the patience wdtli which the then- 
existing evils of society, the tyranny of corrupt rulers, and 
even the degrading condition of slavery were to be endured, 
while the slave was yet instructed that if he could acquire the 
nobler condition of freedom, he should use it rather — and 
the high standard of self-denial and uudistracted devotion to 
ChrisVs service, which in that age of trial and persecution w’^as 
recommended to the more noble-minded converts, wdiile those 
who could not disentangle themselves from the closer l)onds 
of family relationship, were informed that such ties Avcrc per- 
fectly consistent with their Christian calling. These, find si- 
milar precepts free from all scrupulosity anxl fanaticism, touch 
upon and solve some of the nicest and most difficult pro- 
blems in morjils. All persons, therefore, who duly rciflcct on 
their manifold duties to God, to others, and to themselves, 
and who feel ( as all persons so reflecting, must feel) the 
want of a sure guide amid the doubts and difficulties which 
beset their path, should study with the liveliest interest, and 
in an enlightened spirit, those principles of action which are 
expounded in the teaching, and illustrated in the conduct of 
our Lord and His Apostles, 

n. ON THE REPilESENTATTON OF FUTURE BLESSEDNESS. 

The attempt appears to be seldom made to exhibit the 
blessedness of Heaven in such a light as to make it an ob- 
ject of interest to those who have not already begun to desire 
it. In celebrating the glories of futurity, the preacher for the 
most part confiri&s himself to the ex{)ressions of Scripture, or 
to vague generalities derived from those expressions. The 
revelations of the Bible must of course form the founda- 
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tlon'of all our certain knowledge of the world to come. 
Tlicre arc nevertheless many canclusions implied in the lan- 
guage of Scripture,* or fairly dcduciblc from the constitution 
of our nature in regard to it^s future destinies, which arc 
seldom proper^ brought out ,* and there is much indeed dis- 
tinctly taught in God's word, which is not duly unfolded. 
Thus the natural and inherent longing of the human soul af- 
ter glory and honour ( when glory and lionour arc derived 
from their true source, and assigned by their rightful Arbi- 
ter, f) is recognized as a legitimate aspiration wmch shall re- 
ceive it's adequate fulfilment in eternal life." 

In proof of this, the following passages may be cited : — (God 
will render) to them, who by patient continuance in well- 
doing, seek for glory, honors and immortality, eternal life." 
Uomans ii. 7. ficneeforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord the righteous Judge 
will award to me in that day." 2 Timothy iv. 8. ^^It" (the 
resurrection of the dead) ^^is sown in dishonour y it is raised 
in (floryJ^ 1 Cor. xv. 43, So too our natural aspirations 
after wisdom and the completeness of manly understanding 
receive the divine sanction of Scripture botli as regards this 
world and the world to come. I desire you to be wise as 
regards Avhat is good, but simple as regards what is evil.” 
Horn. xvi. 19. Brethren, be not children in understand- 
ing; yet in malice be infantine, but in understanding be 
niaturc." 1 Cor. xiv. 20. llowbeit, we speak wisdom 
among them that arc perfect." 1 Cor. ii. 6, When that 
which is perfect is come, then irapcrfcictiou shall be done 
away. Now we see through a lattice dimly, but then we 
shall behold face to face : Now I know in part, but then shall 
1 know even as I am kno^vn." 1 Cor. xiii. 10, 12. What- 
ever may be thought of such passages as that in St. Matthew, 
xix. 28, Ye shall sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel ; ( which may only signify the spiritual distinc- 

* This, and much more which is urged in the course of this paper, has 
already been niiicli better said in Archbishop Whately’s work, “A View 
of the Scripture Revelations concerning a future State,” from which some 
extracts will be subjoined. 

“ Rut still I am inclined to think that more is revealed to us on this 
“ subject than many persons suppose ; — so far at least, revealed, that reason 
“ aided by Scripturt^ may attain, if not certainty, yet strong probability on 
“ many points comS!irning which some men think it vain to enquire. And 
views, I think, both clcareiyind more pleasing than some people entertain, 
respecting the state of the blest may thus be gained, without indulging 
in any presumptuous speculations.” Lecture x. p. 243. 
t Sec Rp, Rutler’s Sermons on the Love of God. 
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tion to be enjoyed in this life by the A^jostlcs as founders of the 
Christian Church; (or of that in 1 Corinth, vi. 2, 3. ^^Know 
ye not that the Saints shall judge the world Know ye not 

that we shall judge angels ( which Dr. Burton i/i loco would 
interpret ^^of some privilege reserved for Christians hereafter, 
the nature of which we do not now clearly understand”) ; it 
is evident from the passages already cited, and from others 
which might be quoted, that the Gospel sanctions the action of 
all the esscn^l principles of our nature in their proper sphere 
and subordiMtion, in our present earthly state, and autho- 
rizes us to infer that all our higher principles shall recciv(j 
their due development and scope in the world to conic. In- 
deed, it were contrary to all reason and ansilogy to imagine 
that our essential nature should ever be changed. It cannot 
be altered in another life,, but by being purified, exalted, and 
licrfcctcd.* 


* “ If we look on the brightest and purest spots of Imman nature and 
‘‘human life, as it is here, we may be led to form, 1 think, no unreasonable 
‘‘conjeetures as to some things that will be hereafter. For, wc should 
‘‘remember, that both worlds are the work of the same author; this ]>re- 
‘‘sent world of trial, and the eternal world.” “All that is suitable to this 
‘‘world alone, will be removed from that other ; what is evil will be taken 
‘‘ away ; what is imperfect will be made complete : — what is good w ill he ex- 
‘‘ tended and exalted ; — ^but there is no reason to suppose that any further 
‘‘change will be made than is necessary to qualify tlic faithful for that ini- 
‘‘ proved state i — that their humati nature will be altered, any further than 
‘‘ it wants altering ; and its dispositions and whole constitution unnecessari- 
‘‘ ly reversed.” Scripture Revelations, &c. Lect. x, p. 243 — 4. “ It is not 

“indeed expressly asserted, but seems rather to be supposed and im]>lieil, in 
“ the expressions and thoughts of most persons on tliis subject, that the 
‘‘heavenly life will be one inactivity, and perfectly stationary 2 — ^tlmt 
‘‘ there will be nothing to be done ; — ^nothing to be learnt, — no advances 
“to be made; — nothing to be hoped for, — ^nothing to look forward to, ex- 
“ cept a continuanqp in the very state in which the blest will he placed at 
“once. Now this also is far from being an alluring view, t j minds con- 
‘‘ stituted as our^s arc.” “ The ideas of ehanye, hope, — progress, improve- 
**ment, — acquirement, — action, — arc so intimately connected with all our con- 
‘‘ceptions of happiness, — so interwoven with the very thought of all enjoy- 
“ ment, — ^that it is next to impossible for us to separate them,” p. 218. 
“ That the blest in the next world will not be changed in these respects 
“(the desire of some kind of employment, — the desire of improvement and 
“advancement of some kinder other, — ^and among the rest, the desire of 
“advancement in the acquisition of knowledge) .this alone I think, af- 
“ fords a strong jiresumption i—that there is no need they should. These 
“ propensities arc by no means evils or faults or weaknesses of our nature ; 
“ therefore there is no reason that the purification, and perfection, an<l cx- 
“altation of our nature should extinguish them,*’ p. 2(50 — 1. “ Is it then 
“ likely that all this advancement should be totally stopped, — that all this 
“activity should be quenched, — ^that all these dispositions should be chang- 
“ ed, — ^in a glorified state ?” 
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To show tliJit such is the case, should he one of the aims of 
religious teaching. Men cannot look forward witli hope and 
desire, to anything which they do not perceive to have some 
resemblance or analogy to those objects from which thev 
derive their present happiness. It is true that no one can 
contemplate futurity with real hope and satisfaction, in wdiosc 
heart the love of God has not yet taken root ; and that so 
soon as God has decidedly become the chief object of the 
soul^s affection, thsit world to come in which alone he can he 
perfectly served and glorified, will also become inevitably an 
object of earnest desire.* Still a just representation of the 
nature of heavenly blessedness might kindle the desire for it 
even in those whoso minds have liithcrto been dead to the im- 
pressions of piety, and so awaken their religious life. Educa- 
t(u1 i)ersons especially would appear to be open to beneficial 
iiifiiience in this w^ay. They might be led to see that those 
|)owers Avliich liave found a fitting, though inadequate employ- 
ment, in thcj)ursuits of literature or science, shall all obtain 
their full and perfect scope in the world to come : tliat there 
the aflcctions, the imagination, the reason, the sense of the 
sulilirac, the admiration of all tliat is lofty and fair, shall 
be c.'flled into exercise, by an infinite variety of the noblest 
objects. Those who love to investigate the physicjil laws liy 
Avhich the Avorld of matter is governed, might be led to reflect 
how much amjfler a revelation of the constitution and liarmo- 
ny of the universe their expanded faculties will be able to grasp 
hcrcaft(ir, if they arc ^Hhought worthy to obtain that world, 
and the resurrection from the dead.” Those Avho now deliglit 
in contemplating the beauty and glory of external nature, 
might be taught to anticipate a brighter and more sublime 
magnificence in the Christian paradise ; — 

All that is most beauteous imaged there 
III liappicr beauty; more pellucid streams. 

An ampler ether, a diviner air. 

And fields invested with puipurcal gleams; 

Climes which the sun who sheds the brightest day. 

Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey .”t 

Those who derive their happiness from the pure exer- 
cise of the domestic alfcetions, might be encouraged to in- 


* The love of 0tod itself also might, it is conceived, be promoted by 
dwelling upon the identity or iptimate rescmbhiiicc iii kind between the di- 
vine attributes, and all that we love and admire in himian excellence ; the 
former being shown to be the glorious and uncreated archetype of the latter, 
t Wordsworth — Laodamia. 
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diilge the hope of rc-imion in their heavenly home, with 
those most dear to them^ retaining there, we may suppose, 
all that is iinblameable in their old characters, yet trans- 
formed into ^^the image of the heavenly,” and thus be- 
come, in their degree, perfectly worthy objects of love and 
admiration.* * * Those again who delight to study the his- 
tory of past, or to watch the course of present, events ; to 
trace the rise and fall of empires, the advance of civilization, 
the devclopihcnt and action of the great principles which af- 
fect the welfare of mankind ; — ^who love to observe the varie- 
ties of individual and national character, and to dwell on the 
renowned and heroic deeds, the master-works of art, and 
the noble productions of genius, in wliich the virtues and 
powers of humanity have been manifested ; — such students 
of history might be instructed reverently to hope, that in the 
world to come, a course of events yet more interesting and 
august shall rivet their attention; that the history of God’s 
administration, and of the acts of created beings in this and 
other worlds shall be more distinctly unfolded ; that the deeds 
of personages yet more illustrious than the greatest of this 
eartli, and acting on a wider theatre, shall be displayed before 
their eyes ; — that there the contemplation, and the sublime 
interest of the past and of the present shall be attended with 
unalloyed satisfaction ; that there intellectual creations, even 
of finite minds, magnificent beyond the range of our present 
conception, shall c^l forth unbounded •admiration ;t while 


* 1 am convinced, on the contrary, that the extension and perfection of 

“ friendship will constitute great part of the future hai)piness of the blest. 
“ Many have lived in various and distant ages and countries who have been 
in their characters, **** in the agreement of their tastes and suitableness of 
^'dispositions, — perfectly adapted for friendship with each other, but who of 
" course could never meet in this world.” “ The highest enjoyment doubtless 
" to the blest, will be the personal knowledge of their great and beloved MukS- 
“ ter; yet 1 cannot but think that some part of their happiness will consist in 
" an intimate knowdedge of the greatest of his followers also ; and of those 
" of them in particular, whose (leculiar qualities are, to each, the most pe- 
" culiarly attractive.” "I see no reason again, why those who huva been 
" dearest friends on earth, should not, when admitted to that happy state, 
" continue to be so, with full knowle^e and recollection of their former 
" friendship. If a man is still to continue (as there is every reason to sup- 
" pose) a social being, and capable of friendship, it seems contrary to all 

probability that he should cast off or forget his former friends, who are 
" partakers with him of the like exaltation.” Scripture Revelations, &c. 
p.p. 254, 5, 6. 

t Spake of heroic arts in graver mood 
Revived, with finer harmony pursued.— Laod ami a. 
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the glorious manifestations of the Divine Mind, here seen 
“ through a glass darkly,” but .there more plainly witnessed, 
shall fill their souls with wonder and exultation. They whose 
powers ai’c heavily tasked by duties and responsibilities which 
they are struggling worthily to fulfil, might be taught that 
in heaven the care-worn shall find rest : — 

No fears to beat away, no strife to heal ; 

The past unsighed for, tnd the future sure 

not in an indolent repose, but in a sphere of action, suited 
to the vigour of their renovated powers. There all shall 
find perpetual employment for an unwearying and cver- 
buoyant activity j adequate exercise for all faculties j the 
fulfilment of all aspirations-. In using illustrations of this 
nature, we build upon something ahe.'idy known and experi- 
enced : we graft upon already existing ideas and feelings ; we 
shew that the future blessedness to the pursuit of which we 
invite others, is analogous to something which they already 
possess and vsdue j and by this means we may aid them in ap- 
preciating the attractions of that which we seek to recom- 
mend. 
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III. 

ON THE NYATA SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY, AND THE CORRES- 
PONDENCE OP ITS DIVISIONS WITH THOSE OP 
MODERN SCIENCE. 

Probably ho one of our readers requires to be told, that 
the three leading schools of Indian philosophy are the Ve- 
danta, the Sd/ikhya, and the Nydya. The first is an attenipt 
to deduce a philosophical theory of tlic universe from the 
doctrines of the Vedas. Its conclusion is, the non-existence 
of anything besides God, The second is an attempt to ac- 
count for the universe without the supposition of Deity at all. 
It keeps up for a long time a not very definite antithesis 
between Soul and Nature, and ends in a way which tasks all 
the ingenuity of its advocates to avoid the conclusion that the 
author of the system believed in the existence of neither the 
one nor the other. The third is not so mystical as the Ve- 
danta, nor so fanciful as the Sdnkhya ; and, though mystical 
and fanciful enough, yet possesses a scientific character. 
Tins, wo think, may be tuiuied to useful account ; and, with the 
view of showing how, we have proposed here to attempt to 
determine what correspondence may exist between its divi- 
sions and those of modern Science. Ii;cidcntally, we shall 
liave occasion to vindicate the Hindu syllogism from some 
undeserved reproach, and also to decline for it some unde- 
served commendation. 

One undeserved reproach that the whole system has met 
with, originated, we think, in the practice of cdling the Nyd- 
ya the Hindu logic,^^ under which character it cannot but 
be regarded as meddling with a great variety of irrelevant 
matters. But, if we bear in mind that it is an attempt to ac- 
count for the universe, we must be aware that nothing what- 
ever can lie beyond the province of which it legitimately takes 
cognizance. The word nydya, signifying propriety, fitness, 
good governmenV^ is derived from a verb signifying, ^^to 
go,^^ combined with a preposition signifying in.” Wc arc 
not prepared to decide how far this ( going in” a right way) 
may answer to the of the Greek ; but we entertain no 

doubt that the proper way in which to regard the Nydya, is 
in the light of what Harris calls, a Philosophical Arrange- 
ment.” It is an attempt to treat " de omnibus rebus,” or 
" do omni scibili,” in some such well-ordered fashion as Cole- 
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ridge inculcates the value of in his dissertation on " Method 
prefixed to the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, the compilation 
of which his suggestion led to. 

For information respecting the writers on the Nydya^ and 
other particulars not bearing upon our present design^ the rea- 
der can consult Mr. Colebrooke^s celebrated discourse pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. 
i. p. 92 — 118, and re-published in the first volume of his 

Miscellaneous Essays.^^ The founder of the system, the 
inspired sage Gautama^ left a collection of succinct aphorisms 
in five books. With the intention, apparently, rather of sup- 
plying what was incomplete in this exposition, than of disput- 
ing it, Kandda put forth another collection of similar apho- 
risms. — It is with arrangement chiefly that we arc 

at present concerned. — In Bengal, we believe the student 
usually makes his first acquaintance with Kandda^s views in 
the pages of the Bhdshd-‘parichheda, a work of Viswandtha 
Panchdnana Bhaita, which, along with its commentary, the 
Siddhdnta^muktdvali of the same author, was published in 
Calcutta, under the authority of the Committee of Public In- 
struction, with the somewhat inappropriate English title of 

An Elementary treatise on the terms of Logic,^^ — A simpler 
compendium is the Tarka-sangraha of Anna Bhatta^ which 
contains nearly all that we shall have occasion to refer to 
at present. 

Our author begins with an enumeration of the Categories, 
or most general heads, under one or other of which every 
name current in the world is capable of being classed. These 
are enumerated as follows : — Substance f dravya), Quality 
(guna), Action (karmma), Community (sdmdnyaj, Difference 
(visesha), Intimate or material Relation fsamavdya)^ and 
Non-existence (abhdva)J^ Theser seven our text-book desig- 
nates by the term paddriha, wdiich, in ordinary language, 
means a thing.^^ Wc shall not stay to enquire at present 
how far this popular application of the word may have served 
to give the system an appearance of being more decidedly 
Realistic than in fact it is. Neither shall we stay to enquire 
whether Kandda^ 8 Categories exhaust the matter of nomencla- 
*ture, or whether they sub-divide it in the most unexception- 
able fashion. These are enquiries to which we may ad^ss 
ourselves some other time, but they arc beside the business 
in hand. We dffrselves, though we doubt whether the pan- 
dits will agree with us, take the term paddrtha to have oeen 
used hy Kaiidda in its etymological sense (padasya arihaj to 
signify*" that which is meant by a word;” and of course the 

D 
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meauixig of every vord that is a common term must be com- 
prised under one or other of the categories urhich constitute a 
correct division of Names. 

The first of the Categories, viz. Substance, is sub-divided 
into the nine following ; viz. “ Earth, Water, Light, Air, 
Ether, Time, Space, Soul, and Mind.” Before sub-dividing 
these further, our text-book proceeds to sub-divide the second 
category, viz. Quality, of which there are reckoned twenty- 
four species ; viz. Colour, savour, odour, feel, number, 
quantity, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, pos- 
teriority, gravity, fluidity, viscidity, sound, intelngcnce, plea- 
sure, pain, desire, aversion, volition, virtue, vice, and faculty.” 
The third category viz. Action, is sub-divided into ** Casting 
upward, casting downward, contraction, dilatation, and go- 
ing on.” The fourth category, viz. Community, is divided 
into “ the higher and the lower.” These bear to each other 
the relation of genus and species. The Differences, which 
make up the fifth category, are stated to be endless. The 
sixth category, or Intimate Relation, such as that between a 
jar and the clay of which it is formed, is of only one kind. 
The last category. Non-existence, is split into four kinds, viz. 
antecedent non-existence ( or the state of anything before it 
began to be ) ; emergent non-existence ( or the state of any- 
thing tffter it has ceased to be ) j absolute non-existence ; and 
mutual non-existence, or difference. 

Having thus advanced a step in the sub-division of each 
category, our text-book reverts to the first of them, and pro- 
ceeds to sub-divide Earth. This is stated to be of two kinds. 

Eternal, and Transient — Eternal in the form of Atoms, 
Transient in the form of Products.” The same sub-division 
is made of Water, Light, and Air. Taking these together, 
we arrive here at one of the points beyond which the Hindu 
mind has not satisfactorily advanced. The division of matter 
into Atom and Mass, provided nothing be assumed in regard 
to atoms that has not been fairly established, is a convenient 
pne ; and the division corresponds with the modem division of 
physical science into the Chemical and the non-Chemical. This, 
then, we note as the first point in the system at which we can 
distinctly and intelligibly acquaint the learned Hindi! with* 
one of qur own marked scientific divisions. Matter, not in the 
form of atoms, is sub-divided into “ organized body, organ of 
sense, and inorganic mass.” As regards the fanciful notion that 
the organs of sense are formed o^the matter of the suppos- 
ed elements, the reader can consult Professor H. H. Wilson's 
edition of the Sdnkhya Kdrikd, p. 122. Of organized bodies we 
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must necessarily ignore those which, to complete the system, 
the Nydya, like Paracelsus, feigns the existence of — ^fiexy in 
the solar realms — aqueous in those of Neptune — ^and aerial in 
the shape of goblins.. But we agree with the Hindds that 
animals and plants have organized bodies, the difference be> 
tween the two being in general sufficiently well marked by 
their own criterion, the presence or absence of the power of 
locomotion. Here then, in the Nydya arrangement, is the 
place for Zoology and Botany, descriptive, anatomical, and phy- 
siological. Again, when the unorganized products of matter 
are spoken of, we come to the consideration of the globe itself, 
which may be considered superficially, substantially, or as a 
unit in a larger system. Here then we place Geography, 
Geology, and Astronomy. — Leaving Ether as we find it, and 
passing over Time and Space, which metaphysicians in gene- 
ral are puzzled whether to regard as mere fictitious non- 
entities, or as the only entities in their own right, — ^seeing 
that this *'par nobile fratmm” must necessarily remain 
even were all else to be annihilated, we come to Soul, which 
our text-book defines as " the receptacle of knowledge." 
This is divided into two — God, the Supreme Soul, uncon- 
nected with pain or pleasure; and the soul of living crea- 
tures, of which there is one to each body, distinct and eter- 
nal. — Here we may place Theology, and also Mental Phi- 
losophy, for the next topic that presents itself is the Mind, 
which our text-book regards as the " organ of the soul." — 
Into the pertinency of the definition we are not now going 
to enquire. 

Our text-book, having disposed, for the present, of the 
category of Substance, now reverts to that of Quality. Of 
the qualities, those cognizable by the senses, and considered 
as phenomena existing only in as much as they are perceived, 
can be best disposed of when the senses themselves are un- 
der consideration. Considered objectively as the causes, in 
posse, of phenomena, they come under another division — ^that 
of Motion or Action, where we place Mechanics in its widest 
acceptatknr. 

The citation of the Qualities of Number and Quantity, fixes, 
in the system, the place of the corresponding sciences, on 
which we need not dwell. 

As the objective ‘Qualities ( or causes of sensation), 001001* 
&c., belong to the division of Motion, so the qualities of Intel- 
ligence, Memory and the like, must be remitted to the divi- 
sion in which we placed Mental ’Philosophy; and from that 
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division would branch out the department of Ethics, private 
and public^ occupying itself about the qualities Volition, 
Virtue, Vice," &c. 

Under the head of Intelligence our text-book treats of Cause 
and Effect, in terms directly answering to those of Aris- 
totle, and of course readily resolvable into the simpler lan- 
guage of modem philosophy. Under the same head it treats 
largely of Inference, which, as we have already remarked, 
appears to have been too generally regarded as the only pro- 
vince with which the Nydya was legitimately concerned. 

Deduction ( anumdna ) is defined as the efficient cause of 
an inference or conclusion {anumiii). ** An inference ( am- 
miti )," our text-book goes on to say, is knowledge produ- 
ced from a logical datum {pardmars'a). The logical da- 
'^tum consists of the knowledge of a general principle com- 
bined with the knowledge that the case in question is one 
to which it is applicable ( vydptir-visishta-pakshadharma- 
tdr-jnydna.) For example, the knowledge that ^This hill 
^'is characterized by invariably-lire-attendcd smoke' is a lo- 
^'gical datum, the knowledge produced from which, viz. that 
* The hill is fiery, ^ is an inference." 

Now, in this form of the syllogism ( which we do not find 
alluded to in Mr. Colebrooke's essay,) there is neither more 
nor less than there is in the Aristotclic syllogism. The won- 
der would have been if there had. The first formal difference 
observable, is the wrapping up of the premises in one logical 
datum. The reason for preferring to regard these as two in- 
separable members of a single statement appears to be this, 
that it is only when simultaneously present to the mind, that 
the premises suggest the inference ; and this simultaneous- 
ness of cognizance is secured by combining the two assertions 
in a period, or sentence, of which the whole becomes intelligi- 
ble only when the last word in it has been uttered, it might 
appear that such a form of statement is not the most conve- 
nient for enabling an objector to declare which part of it his 
objection applies to : — ^but this, were it granted, does not mat- 
ter— *for we shall find that the Naiydyikas have another way 
of arranging their argument, when it is to be brought under 
the consideration of another person. If we separate the two 
members of the logical datum in the example above-cited, we 
obtfdn the following : — 

Whatever smokes AS fiery : 

The hill smokes : 

Therefore the hill is fiery." 
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Another formal difference that requires to be noticed js the 
fact, that whilst the European logic employs a phraseology 
founded on classification, the Nydya, in testing the validity of 
an argument, operates by means of the terms on which a clas- 
sification would be based. The former infers that Kings 
are mortal,'^ because kings are men — class of beings who 
are mortal. The latter arrives at the same inference by means 
of the consideration that mortality is inherent in humanity, 
and humanity in kings. We shall not here enquire how far 
the habitual employment of abstract terms as the foundations 
of all truth, may help to foster Realistic notions. What wc 
wish to impress in regard to this is, the necessity ( if both 
parties wish to understand each other) of acquiring readiness 
and dexterity in transforming • the one phraseology into the 
other, — ^for, a person habituated to the one form, finds the 
other at first both repulsive and perplexing, because the rules 
which he has previously been accustomed to trust to, do not sip- 
ply directly to the form of expression propounded, and are of 
no use to him till he has got the matter into the shape in which 
it might have been advantageously presented to him at the out- 
set. The European logician will have no difficulty in bringing 
to the test of his own rules a statement presented to him in 
any intelligible shape by a pandit or any one else, but he 
will place a needless obstacle in the way of his own argument, 
if he leaves to a pandit the task of doing the same thing for 
himself. 

Here then is the place, in the Nydya system, to be allot- 
ted to Deductive Logic, and also to the process of Induc- 
tion, which is indicated, in the above-quoted definition of the 
logical datum, by the term vydpti, a term importing the in- 
variable attendance of a given property on its ascertained 
sign. 

In regard to the import of a proposition which the logic of 
Europe calls a Universal Affirmative, such as All men are 
mortd,^' the Naiydyika would say that there is pervading in- 
herence ( i^ydpti ) of mortality in humanity — and he would 
state the proposition thus : — Where there is humanity, there 
is mortality.^’ In elucidation of two other terms connected 
with the important question of vydptunischaya, ( or the as- 
certainment of pervading inherence^^ as we would propose to 
render the term I^uction,) we may remark that, in a Uni- 
versal Afiirmative,'xhe predicate, or major term, connotes 
the pervader^' ( vydpakp ) or invariable concomitant of the 
characteristic connoted by the submet, or minor term, which 
is pervaded^^ ipydpya ) by it. * The term paksha, quoted a 
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little way back| means the subject, or minor term, of the 
conclusion ; and the co.mpound word of which it forms a part, 
paksha^dhartnaid, means "the possession of the charaeter 
which entitles its possessor to be the subject of the conclu- 
sion'' — the condition of a mountain, for instance, in so far 
as the vydpya, or characteristic connoted by the subject of 
the major premiss, viz. the characteristic " smoke," belongs 
to the mountain, which is thereby entitled to be the subject of 
the condnsion. In the language of European lo^c, it is the 
agreement of the minor term of the syllogism with the mid- 
dle term. 

The expression " vyaptivisishta-pakshadharmatd-jnydnam" 
corresponds to the Aristotelic " dictum dc omni et nuUo," 
for it tells os that the knowledge constituting an inference 
results from the knowledge that the subject of the proposition 
to be proved possesses a characteristic which is invariably ac- 
companied by the property the presence of which in the sub- 
ject we wish to establish. This is tantamount to saying, in 
terms of the claasificatory view, that " what may be asserted 
of every individual in a class, may be asserted of any indivi- 
dual which can be ascertained to belong to the class" — ^things 
being spoken of as belonging to a class for no other reason 
than their possessing a common characteristic. The state- 
ment of the Nydya includes the " dictum de nullo," because 
the absence ( abhdva ) of a characteristic is reckoned as itself 
a characteristic. 

Of the process of Induction our text-book gives the following 
account. " Having repeatedly observed, in the case of euli- 
" nary hearths and the like, that where there is smoke there 
" is fire, having assumed that the concomitancy is invariable,” 
and so on ; — but we may as well let our author finish his sen- 
tence — "having gone near a mountain, and being doubtful 
" as to whether there is fire in it, having seen smoke on the 
“ mountain, one recollects the invariable concomitancy of fire 
" where there is smoke." — ^This recollection of a previously 
established general principle, belongs to the same place in 
the logical system as the Enthymcmc. The un-expressed 
premiss is held by he Gbreek to be "in the mind," by the 
Hindu " in the memory." 

The arrival at a conclusion in the manner above described 
is said to be a process of " Inference for one’s self" ( swdrthd- 
mrndna) — and this is all that belongs to European Logic, 
even when the term is taken in the extended sense preferred 
by Mr. J. S. Mill, so as to include the process of Induction. 
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Injustice has been done to the Nydya system by treating as 
its Logic what is in reality its Rhetoric. Tliis we shall pro- 
ceed to explain, after having shown where Gautama and Ka- 
ndda stopped short in their analysis of the reasoning process, 
whilst Aristotle took the further step of separating the matter 
of the syllogism from the form of it, and showing that tlie 
latter can be made the subject of a science as abstract and as 
certain as Arithmetic. And what wonder is it that the Hin- 
du mind did not take this magnificent stride, when the Euro- 
pean mind ( in the bulk of the individual minds that go to 
make vep its aggregate) has positively slid back from the point 
that had been thus attained ? Hampered by the currency 
of a nomenclature founded on the correct analysis whicli tliey 
did not correctly apprehend, Locke and Stewart and their 
followers ended by being inferior logicians to the Brahmans, 
wliose logic offers a correct analysis so far as it goes, though 
they hold that to be one ( as, in their physics they still do air 
or water) which a more searching analysis, has discovered to 
be of two constituent parts. We take leave, in passing, to 
offer our thanks to Mr. Knighton for the very neat way in 
which lie has shown that Bacon is not chargeable with hold- 
ing the inaccurate opinions on this subject which have been 
imputed to him by those who, holding an inaccurate opini- 
on themselves, thought that they were doing a scr\ice to 
Bacon in attributing it to him also. Mr. Knighton ( in his 
lecture delivered to the students of the Hindu College, Cal- 
cutta, on The utdity^of the Aristotelian Logic,”) allots to 
Bacon the precise amount of blame due to his neglect in not 
guarding against the misapplication of so weighty an authori- 
ty as his own, by directing Ids censm*es ( at the commence- 
ment of the Organuin) explicitly, instead of implicitly, against 
the abuse of a science, of the legitimate use of which he 
subse(]uently indicates his thoroughly correct appreciation. 
It would not be difficult to anticipate Bacon^s reply to this 
residuary censure. Some other time wx may throw it into 
the shape of a dialogue among the parties concerned. 

With regard to the difference of opinion existing among 
thinking men in Europe as to the proper province of Logic, 
the title of Professor He Morgan^s work, from which we gave 
extracts in an earlier Number, supplies the means of getting 
rid of all that is of moment in the controversy. Formal 
Logic” is an abstract Science, just as Arithmetic or Algebra 
is. Whatever therefore >s not, as in Algebra, expressible by 
symbols, the meaning of which, provided it do not change 
without notice being given, does not require to be know n, lies 
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beyond the province of that distinctly bounded science to ivhich 
exclusively Whately restricts the name of Lbgic— name 
wliich^ in order to accommodate the world in general and ])ut an 
end to misconception^ may advantageously^ we think, retain the 
badge put upon it by De Morgan, though, to Whately^s eye, 
it must always suggest a tautology, and, to his mind if not 
his lips, a protest against the inveterate abuse of language 
which rendered the tautology expedient. To state the case in 
homely language, the term had been so long ill-handled, that 
it indispensably required patching ; and Professor De Morgan 
has patched it so neatly, that, though not as good as new, it 
is, as patched, better than anything that could be substituted 
for it. 

Before quitting the subject of Formal Logic, for which 
( like an ass for a thistle, as a practical man might illus- 
tratively suggest,) we own a liking, let us advert to the ques- 
tion how it comes that, by the wise — ^that is to say, by the 
people who make money, — ^formal logic, is scouted as an 
abstraction ; whilst Arithmetic — equally abstract — is admitted 
as Gospel, according to Cocker, by men who admit no 
Gospel of any other description. The answer “ lies in a nut- 
sheir^ — ^in the difference between the tangible, reddish-brown, 
marketable solidity of a half-penny ; and the intangible, un- 
marketable, unprofitable nature of truth. 

To return to our text-book— the author tells us that a man 
after having, to the satisfaction of his own mind, inferred 
the presence of fire from the perception of smoke, may wish 
to impart his conviction to another. In other w'ords — ^liaving 
ascertained the truth as a logician, he may wish, as a rhetori- 
cian, to establish it to the satisfaction of somebody else. 
Here we step distinctly out of the province of Logic, and en- 
ter that of Rhetoric. In order to show that, in saying so, 
there is not here a case of holding a candle to the sun,^' or a 
case where " there needs no ghost^^ to tell us ^vhat is told, we 
proceed to quote from Mr. Colebrooke's essay, of whieli he 
promised a continuation. The non-fulfilment of the promise 
( Miscellaneous Essays, vol i. p. 267) we lament. 

Mr. Colebrooke says ( p. 292 ibid ) : — 

“ A regular argument, or complete syllogism C nydya), consists of five ’ 
members ( avaymm) or component parts. 1 st, the proposition ( pratijn^ 
yd); 2ud, the reason (hetu or apadesa) ; drd, the instance (uddharana 
or nidarsana) ; 4tb, the application ( upanaya) ; 5tb, the conclusion ( ni- 
gamanu). Example : — 

1. — This hill is fiery : 

2. — For it smokes. 

3. — What smokes, is ticrv ; as a ciilinarv hearth. 
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4. — ^Aocordingly, tlic* hill is smoking : 

5. — Thcrelbre it is fiery.” 

Some/’ Mr. Colcbrookc adds, ( alliidirij^, in a note, to tlie 
followers of the Mhndnsd school,) coniine the syllogism 
( nydya) to three members ; either the three first, or the 
three last. In this latter form it i.s quite regular.” Dr. 
fleinricb Ritter (^'History of Ancient Philosophy,” vol. 4, 
p. ;5()5 of Morrison’s translation) docs not gi‘ant even thus 
rmicli. Amidst all the perplexity that he is left in by the 
scantiness of tlic information at his command, One point 
alone,” to 1 dm " appears certain,^’ in regard to the A7/*//a///- 
and that is, “ that they can lay but slight claims to ac- 
curacy of e\])osition. This,” he conceives, ‘^is proved clear- 
ly enough hy the form of their syllogism, which is made 
to consist of five instead of three parts.” Into this dispa- 
raging opinion Ritter may Iiave been led by supposing that 
tlic ('.xanqde in Mr. (a^lcbrooke’s essay represcnterl wbat an- 
swers to tlic Ihiropean syllogism ; whereas we have seen that 
what really ariswcu's thereto consists, not of five parts, but 
only of two. Rut, wliilst Mr. Colebrooko is ready to admit 
that the syllogism of Gautama is ** quite regular,” ])rc>vidcd 
two of the inemlxws b(?- lopped off, Ritter bolds that not only 
arc two of the members manifestly superfluous,” but that by 
the introduction of an example in the tliird, the universali- 
ty of the co7iclusion is vitiated.” This is an injustice from 
which we have undertaken to vindicate the Nydya, — an in- 
justice not chargeable upon Ritter, but upon the scantiness of 
bis information. Those to wlioui lie owed bis information did 
not perhaps calculate upon the necessity und(jr which so spe- 
culative a mind as his lies of drawing provisional conclusions 
— and they had better have been, under all the cirenm- 
stanciis, statial as ])rovisioual — not merely froni what is ad- 
duced, but from the absence of what is not adduced. Our 
own conclusions, we beg it may^ bo understood, are provi- 
sional only ; and very miicli obliged shall avc be to any one 
Avho can and will set us right in regard to any point wdiich we 
may have iniscoiieeivcd. 

Not only, owing to the confounding of tlie Rhetorical with 
the TiOgical section of the Nydya philosopliy, has undeser- 
ved censure been directed against its Rhetoric, hut cipially 
undeserved praise nas been bestowed upon it, under the no- 
tion that its Rhetoric is •a better kind of Logic than that 
of Aristotle. Sir (? raves TIanghton (in his Prodromm,** 
p. 21 t, note,) after referring tlic reader avIio may take an 

K 
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interest in the subject of Hindu logic, to the essay of Mr. Cole- 
brooke from which we have recently been quoting, says : — 

“ In the Asiatic Jotinwl lor Fehriiary Colonel Vans Kennedy has 
given an exposition of llindnlogio; in which he differs, apparently with 
reason, from Mr. Colehrof)ke, and I think tlic following passage deserving 
of quotation ; — ‘ Cut it seems, at. the samci time, evident, lliut the urgn- 
meut of Gautama, and the syllogism of Aristotle, are too essentially dill'e- 
reiit, in both form and suhstnnee, to admit of its being supposed that the 
one was derived from the other. For the valiiUty of the syllogism de- 
pends on this axiom, that if two terms agree with one and the same thirds 
they agree with each other ; but the nature and properties of the terin 
which should he employed as the middle term have not been explained by 
Aristotle. Gautama, on the contrary, founds the eonelusiveness of his ar- 
gument, on snob a ])roperty being assigned, ns a reason b)r atlinniug the 
proposition, as will prove the predicate ; and, on the ap])lieal)iliiy of the 
n!ason being shown, by adducing, in its su])port. the instance of si)]ue fdi •• 
jeet which possesses the ])r()]>erty speeilied in the ri'asou ami pre«ii(‘ate. 
Ill this ease, therefore, it is not sufti(‘ieiit to lay it. dinvu as a rule, that ii 
A can he attributed to every 11, and 11 to every th(‘u A is atli ilmtabU’ 
to every C, and to frame syllogisms with the letters of the Aljdiahet : for 
the argument of Gautama cannot he formcil, uidess a distinct notion of tin; 
jiroperties of the subjeirts by whieh the question is to lie provt'd has lieeii 
lirst conceived. Wlu.'u, however, this argument is duly camsidered, it 
will, perliaps, be admitted, t!iat it exhibits a mon^ natural inodi^ of reason ■ 
ing than is compatible with the compressed limits of the syllogiNUi, and 
that its conclusion is us convincing as that of tlie syllogism, j). 1 1(1.” 

To every render >vliolia8 (lerivcd his uotiotis oflogie^ ns (-olo- 
uel Kennedy would seem to have done, from Locke, Sttnvart. 
lleifl, Browm, or Campbell, . the foregoing remarks will ap- 
[)ear to decide the matter. That Sir (Iravt^s Haughtoii should 
he among tlic number, m-c marvel. To any one who has 
read and understood AVhatcly, it wdll he obvious that Colonel 
Kennedy's mistake turns on his pvcifcrenco of llhetoric to 
Logic, as if the one were the preferable of two articles of the 
same kind. We must tlicreforc rc])udiato Colonel Kcnnedy^s 
irrelevant compliment to the Oration at tlic expense of the 
Syllogism; wliich compliment our Naiyduiku^ after liaviug 
decided that tlu? syllogism ought to hav( even more com- 
pressed limits” than tliosc assigned to it ])y Aristotle, Avould 
assuredly have htjggc'd leavci to decline. We Jiave sought in 
vain (sending to C'alcutta, Bombay^ Agra, ami elscnvhen',) 
for the Numl)cr of the AsUttic Journal containing Colonel. 
Kennedy's essay. — We arc sure that avc should learn much 
from the remarks of so eminent a Sanskrit seliolar, though 
the passage whieh we have been obliged to (piote at sccoiul- 
hand, satisfies us that ^vc should Iparii nothing from Oiloncl 
Kennedy in regard to the analysis of the reasoning process; 

The fivc-membered expression, .so far as the arrangement 
of its parts is concerned, is a summary of the Naiydkiya'ta 
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views in regard to Rhetoric, an offshoot from Logie/^ ( sec 
Whately^s Elements of Rhetoric, p. 0,) and one to which, 
after the ascertainment of the truth by investigation,*^ Ijc- 
iongs, ^^tho cstaldishiucnt of it to the satisfactit>n of another/^ 
Disregarding what is called rlieturical artilicCj Kamlda directs 
his rhetorician to ccjinnience, as Euclid docs, by laying doAvii 
the j)ro|)osition to be proved. The reason is next to ])e alleg- 
ed ; and tlum tlic general principle, or major premiss, is to 
be brought forward along with an example in conjiniuilion. 
This is what Ritter objects to; — and if Logic, not Rhctori(!, 
had been in question, the objection would have been relevant. 
Ihit, remember that we are now concerned about Rhetoric, 
and read the following from AVhately ( Rhetoric, p. 121): 
Aristotle accordingly lias remarked on the cx])cdicncy of 
not placijig JOxamples in the foremost rank of Arguments : 
in Avhicli case, he says, a considerable nuinbor would be re- 
^^(piisife; whereas, in coujirmarwn^ even one will Imvc mucli 
weiglit.^^ \A'ith this view the Nultjaulka cites his om*. E\- 
amph^, confirmatory, and also suggestive. The auditor is 
then to be rcinindeil tliat tluu’c is no dispute that the case in 
(UK'stion possesses tlie character which brings it witliin tlie 
rule; and tiic Oration winds up with the re-iutroduetion of 
ll'o original proposition in the new character of an estalilisli- 
ed conclusion ; just as Enclhrs argument winds up by re-in- 
trodueing the now' triumphant projiosition Mith a llourish of 
tninqiels in the shape of a “ Uiiod crat denionstrandum.^’ 
'rims, rli(*torieally considered, the livo-inembcred expression 
is a very suitable framework foi* a straiglit-foi’ward argument- 
utivi; sjieecli, making no appeal to the passions, and not he- 
sitating to table, without exordium, the pro]>ositiou which it 
umhTtakes to establish. Logically considered, the five-nuun- 
be.red expression, with its suggestive Kxamjde, is a combina- 
tion of tlie Indiietivc with the Dednelive Syllogism. — It aims 
at laying before the auditor, for bis conviction, an exposition, 
conjointly, of the two ])rocesscs w hich are described as hav- 
ing previously led to tlie conviction of tlie sjicakcr hiinsell*. 

ilere tlum we would fix, in the Nydya system, the place of 
Rhetoric, of which the Alaukdra-SLUtra^ literally “the In- 
stitutes of Decoration,” may be regarded as an appendagt', 
if W'c concur in C'hccn/s decision, that an orator, having 
first found sometinng to say, and in the next place disposeif 
it jndieiimsiy, ought in 4lie third place “ vestirc et ovuare 
oratione.” — I'he Hindus have themselves associated Poetry 
with their Institutes of DecortClion, and there is no occasion 
i»» disturb the arrangement. 
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Whilst Kandda in his rhetorical section, gives th(5 frarinv 
work for a set harangue, to he delivered Avitliout interrup- 
tion, Gautama supposes an opponent, and a chairman, or 
Speaker of the IIousc. In his first a])horisin, ( see the 

Logical Apliorisuis of Gotama,^^ pul)lis]icd in Calcutt a, 
p. 2 ; Colebrooke^s Essay, p. 2G5 ; or Ward^s Vieu’, &c. of 
the Ilindoos,^^ v. 4, p. 289,) he sketches, by an enumeration 
of the sixteen toj)ics following, what may be regarded as “ tlic 
natural history of a debate/^ Wliat is to be admitted ns 
proof {pramdna ) having been pre-determined, and tlui sub- 
ject of discussion [prameya) having la.eu mooted, the im- 
partial cliairinan, not liaving y(‘t heard the argunumts, is in 
a state of doubt {sansuyu)^ both as to wliat is the fact of tlic; 
matter, and also as to tliere being any sullieient motive [prn- 
yajana) for entertaining the (piestion. The asserter of tin; 
proposition exx)lains tlic imjiortance of tlie (piestion, w liieli 
furnishes the motive for entertaining it; and he sup[)orts bis 
own opinion on the matter by citing cxam])les ( dnshUhtla) 
sufficient, he conceives, to mfikc out an establislKcl case 
( siddhdnta ). An opponent rises, and takes the reasoning to 
pieces {amyava)y putting it, that is to say, into tlu; form 
of tlic fivc-inembcrcd discourse, and trying to sliow its in- 
sufficiency. The first speaker makes a refutation ( tarka) of 
these objections, and thus furnishes confirmation ( tiiniuya) 
of his oNvn position. The objector, who, being, by hypo- 
thesis, in the wrong, is of course obstinate*, b('gs tliat a iiiii- 
discussion [vdda) may be alhnved ; and be proceeds to olli r 
a Avrangling rejoinder [jutpu) and, in default of better ar- 
guments, he brings fbrwiu'd cavils ( rUanda), fallacies ( //('- 
iivdbfidsa), ambiguous expressions, and sueli-like disingc'ii- 
nous artifices {ch/iala). 13y these ninvorthy jiroceediugs be* 
lays himself open to the confutation (jati) to which a n a- 
soncr is liable who evidently contradicts himse lf, and, tin: 
ass( 3 mbly being no longer dis])osed to listen to him, be is voted 
a nuisance, and finds himself in the prcdieaiiK'ut of being 
rebuked f fiif/raha-st/idna) by the president, wdio puis him 
down, and declares that the Ayes have it.^^ 

Kandda^ s six categories belong, in tluj foregoing enumera- 
tion of topics, to the head of prauuya — things, the existence 
of which is to be proved. 

After the rlietoi ical section of our text-book, wo come to tin* 
cliaptcr on Fallacy, or the raerft appearance of a rcjisoi^^ 
f hetivdhhdsa) , The examples, as might havi! been expected, nve 
all regarded as being extra dictionem and tlu; refutation is 
jnade to turn on the citation of instances in which there is 
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avowedly present or avowedly absent that property, the exist- 
ence ot‘ which in the subject (palas/ia) is in (piestion. — “ Tliat 
which certainly possesses the property in (piestion/^ says 
our text-book, is called an instance on the same side 
(sa-paksha) ; as the culinary hearth, in our exaiii})le. That 
which is certainly devoid of tlic property in (piestion is eall- 
ed an instance on the opposite side (vi-jmksfiaJ ; as thtj 
“ j^reat deep lake, in the same example.” 

1Mie sa~puk^ha corresponds to Bacon's Instanlicc ronvrni- 
vHtes (pue in eadem natura conveninnt, pin* niaterias licet 
dissimilimas.” 'Flic vt-paksha answers to the instantiui 
‘‘ (pee natura data privantur” — ( Organnni. Lib. 2. Aph. \i. 
ami \ii.) 

The live kinds of alleji^ation that [vresent merely the sein- 
l)laneo of a I’easou ( hotvvabhasa), arc specified as follows 
(I ) that which would prove too mucli {sunjahhichdra) ; (2) 
that which would prove the contradictory (rtruddhu) ; (‘I) 
“ that than which tlnn’c is a stronger avgiunent on tlic ot Jna* 
side (aaipralipaksha) ; ( I) the iucoiiciusive (astddha) : ami 
(o) th(^ s(df-rcfut(id (hddktla)J^ The alleged reason whi(‘h 
“ Nvouhl jirove. too much,” ( m-vy ah ftkhdra y — i. e, which waii- 
d('rs away to eases wJicrc the property is absent, instead of 
being exclusively predicable in eases where tlic projierty 
is ])n*sent,) is descriljcd as 'Hhat which has several eoneln- 
sions” ( besides the one wanted.) As, for instance, if one 
“ should say, ‘ The mountain is licry, becaiusc the existence 
“ ol* the mountain is eajiable of proof,' '' (the reason assign- 
ed Avould bo liable to this objeetion,) beeanso the capability 
“ of having its exisb'iieo proved, belongs (ei[ually) to a lake, 
“ which is eharaotcrized by the absence of tire.” 

The result of this, translated into the language of Euro- 
pean logic is tliis, that in such a ease an opponent would deny 
the sujipresscd premiss, essential to the validity as an argu- 
inent — viz. tliat “ All that is demonstrable is fiery” — the 
truth of whicli is a (piestion not of formal logic but of fact — a 
(piestion to be dcteriiiiued by inductive investigation. If the 
Kuppn.vssod premiss be merely that ‘^Somethings dciiioiistra- 
hle arc fiery,” tlien of course the middle term is not distributed. 
It is obvious (see AVliatcdy^s Logic, Book 3, § 1.) that 
is impossible, jji the case of a fallacy pro])ounded as an 
Euthymeme, to tell whether the fallacy is in the form or in 
the matter ; but there is •no doubt that our text-book vimvs 
it as residing in tlic matter, seeing that what is brought for- 
ward, in ndiitatioii, is an iustruicc designed to disprove tlie 
universality of the suppressed major. 
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Under the same division of fallacies our text-book places 
two other varieties — that in which the reason alleged is not 
common” (asddhdrana) ^ being a property of the subject un- 
der consideration and of nothing besides; — and that wliich is 
‘Miou-exclusive” (anvyasanhdn). Of the former the example 
given is, Sound is eternal, because it has the nature of 
sound” ; on which our text-book remarks that the nature 

of sound resides in sound alone, and in nothing else, wlie- 
“ thcr eternal or non-eternal.” This fallacy corresponds to 
what has been ungallantly termed “ Ladies’ logic” — the prov- 
ing of a proposition byre-asserting it — It is so.^^ — ‘^Why 
— “because it is so.” Of the other variety, the examj)le 
given is, “ Everything is non-eternal, because the existeuee 
“ of everything is capable of proof.” To this our text-book 
objects, that “since everythintf is taken as the subject of the 
“ proposition, nothing is left to furnish examples,” by means 
of \\ Inch the truth of the assertion might ])e tested. This vi(!W 
of the matter is taken uiid(ir the impression that truth can be 
ascertained only ])y an induction of examples ; thcj A-ahjdyikas 
agreeing rather with Mr. Mill than witli Mr. Whcweil o)i 
this point. 

Of the second class of fallacies we find the following exam- 
jde — “ Sound is etcrufil, bc^cause it is ci*cated” — an argunumt 
to be r(\j(icted, according to our text-book, “ because the fact 
“ of its having l)oen created implies, not et(jrnitv, but the ne- 
“ gation thereof,” lu this case the denial of the major, viz. 
that “ Everything created is eternal,” ri^sts on the ground 
that the very reverse is the fact. Wliother sound be erCMited 
or uncreated, is a disputed point among Indian philosoplnu's, 
— the Gram mari alls, of course, taking the side in the dispute 
which tends most to exalt the subject-matter of tlieir own 
science. 

As an example of the third class of fallaci(‘s, wo are told 
that if one should argue that Sound is (iternal, hecause it is 
“ audible, a^s the nature of sound ( mhdatwa) is ( by both 
“ parties admitted to be,)” it might be argiunl with (Mpial 
force, on the other side, that Sound is non-eternal, because 
it is a product — as a jar is.” 

Wherever there appears to be an cquipondcrance of argu- 
ments, the ease is of course one for further encpiiry into facts . 
As for the example just quoted, a Buddhist would dis])ose of 
it by denying that anything exists in reality answering to tlie 
term sabdahva, “the abstract nature of sound.” Granting 
that tJicre were such a thing, and that it were eternal as here 
assumed, there is a fallacy of equivocation in the attribution 
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to it at once of tlic terms audiblciicss^^ and eternity/' 
The term suhdaiiva is audible, like other words, only in the 
sense of wliat is called in the Jjogic of the schools its svpimlito 
maiai'iuUs { the amikarana of the Sanskrit Graniniarians) — in 
so hir as it is a j)ron()uneeable collection of vowels and conso- 
nants j but it is held to be eternal in ([iiitc a different sense — 
ill the sense of its being an abstract ent'ty — in which sense 
it is no inor(i audible than is the abstract nature of a jar, or 
^any other kindred pseudo-Platonic Universal. 

'fhe fourth class of fallacies, that of the inconclusive ( ashl- 
(Iha) is sub-divided into tliree kinds, ( 1) “ Avhere there is not 
established the exi.stenee of any such locality as that wliere 
the ])r()|)( rty is all(*g(al to reside" ( aarayiisiddkd) ; (2) “ where 
the ineoTielnsiveuess is a])parent '‘from the form of th(i ex- 
pression" [tiwardpu.siddha) ] and (3) "where invariabhaiess 
()f eoneornitaney is not estahlishcd," ( rifdjnfnitcdsiddfia j. 
As an example of the first kind, our t(‘xt-book suppose s 
onc! to argue that The sky-lotus is fragrant, beeaiise the 
" nature of a lotus rc'sides in it, as in the lotuses of the lake." 
And it is remarked that " which is here tlie sky-lotus ( alleg- 
"ed as) tlie locality ( of the nature of a lotus) does not exist." 
— Mr !Mill (Logie, vol. 1, p. 200,) treating of the nature of 
Definition, has the following remarks, which noticeably il- 
lustrate the case in hand, 
lie says : — 

lil t this, tor instsinn*, ho our lUtinitiou ; A ilragou is a sorpont t)roat]i- 
in;; llaino. ^'liis projiositioii, con si i loro il only as a ilotinition, is iinlis- 
jintal»ly coiroit. A ilnijroii in :i sorpont In'oatliln;]: llaiuo ; tho woiil 
'' inanis lliat. 'fho taoit assumption, imlooil, ( it’ thovo \\oro ans such 
“ ujidorstooil assiTtioii,) of tho ovistonro of an ohjoot >vilh proportios cor- 
“ respoinlin;; lo llic doliiiitioii, wouhl, in tlic present instance, ho false, 
“ Out of this dofinitiou ^^c may cane tho i‘»voniisscs of tho follo\Niip^ syl- 
“ logisin 

“ A drap:on is a thin;; which breathes llamo. 

Ihit a dragon is n serpent ! 
hroin which the conclusion is 

Tlu voforo sonic sorpout or serpents breathe tlaino — 

‘‘All nnoxi’optionatde syllogism, in 1 lie first mode of tho third tignros.. 
“ in wliioh ))olh ])i*oinissos are true, and yet the conolusion false; which 
“ I'vcry logician knows to lie an ahsnnlity. The conclusion being false, and 
“ the syllogism correet, tlie ]iremisses cannot he tnu*. Hut the premisses. 
“ considered as parts of a dethiition, are true ; there is no ]>ossil)ildy of 
“ (‘(introverting tlmiii. Therefore, the premisses considered as jiarts (»f a 
dclinition cannorlie the real (ines. The r(*al pn'inisses must he : 

“ A dragon is a r<‘allij twisliny thing which breathes thimo : — 

“ A dragon is a really existing serpent : 

“ AVhich implied [irciuisscs being false, the falsity of the conclusion pre- 
“ sents no absurditv.” 
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The example given of an argument ^'the inconclusivenes» 
of which is apparent on the fiice of it/^ is the following : 

Sound is a quality, because it is visible, as colour is — in 
the case of which argument, we are told, every one would 
perceive at once that "" visibility docs not reside in sound, 
for sound is recognized by the liearing^^ ( not by vision). 
This is the case of notorious falsehood in the minor premise. 
The third case in this chiss, viz. the case “ where invari- 
ableness of concomitancy is not established,^^ exhibits an 
approach to a recognition of the formal necessity of tlic dis- 
tribution of the middle term ; — ^but, as treated, it falls un- 
der the head of the procedure a dicto secundum quid, ad 
dictum simpliciter.^^ The example given is the following ; — 
" The mountain must be smoky, because it is fiery 'where- 
upon our text-book remarks, justly, that things may bo 
ignited, like a red-hot iron ball, without being smoky ; and, 
less justly, that smoke can be looked for only where wet 
fuel” is in the way. The terra vpiWd ( a special cause for 
a general effect” — Wilson^s Diet.) answers to the ^^quid” in 
the dictum secundum quid.^^ 

Of the last kind of fallacy treated of, the futile or self-con- 
tradictory, the following is given as to example : — Fire is 
devoid of heat, bectosc it is a substance, as a jar is.” J n 
this case, says our text-book, the alleged proof is defeated by 
the opposition of a thoroughly ascertained one — for we know, 
by the evidence of our senses, that " fire is hot.” — If we did 
not, the argument is not the less a non sequitur. 

Having thus pursued Fallacy down to its lowest hiding- 
place in sheer nonsense, our text-book goes on to cite Com- 
parison as a separate kind of proof. We agree with the Sdu- 
khya in declining to recognise this as a special kind of proof : 
— so we pass it over, and proceed to Testimony” ( mhda)^ 
which is defined as " the word of one worthy” ( to be receiv- 
ed as an authority). Here is the starting point for an en- 
quiry into the truth of history — a question of the greatest 
moment in our dealings with Hindu thinkers, and a question 
in regard to which we fear their notions are at present of the 
crudest. 

Our text-book next proceeds to some considerations about 
the nature of language, indicating the place in the system fqr 
the Philosophy of grammar; — and then come some of the 
Qualities which we have already remitted to the province of 
Psychological and Ethical science ; our text-book itself here 
remarking that " the eight qualities in the list, beginning with 
Intellect, belong to Soul only.” 
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I’hc last of tlic ([ualitics, viz. Faculty ( samkur a ) is said to 
be of three kinds, viz. ( 1 ) Momentum ( imja ) ; (2) Imagina- 
tion (hhdvaudj ; and (3) Elasticity (sthiththapakn). It seems 
strange to class together things so seemingly different as 
these three. Our own view of the classification, (which 
those pandits that wc have got to understand us, seem to 
concur in,) is this — tlnit, for the production of sucli an effect, 
or the establishincnt of such a product, as a jar, two causes 
at least niiist co-operate ; viz. the maker and the material: — 
for tfic clay may be said to make the jar, as reasonably as 
the potter can be said to make it. So again, in ordej* tlmt 
there may be Perception, both the Mind and an external 
Object must co-operate. But equally in the case of the 
Mind’s exerting tlu^ faculty of Metnoiy; of a bent bow^s 
righting itself on the nnnoval of the strain ; and of a body’s 
continuing its e(uo'se after disjuiiction fj-orn that wliicli ori 
ginated the motion, an agent is reeognized as o])erating In/ 
i/self. Looking: at the ctymol(»gy of the word .sf/ffshifUi — 
fsffin “with,” liul A/‘/ “ do”) — one niiglit imagine tiic word 
to be bc'tter titt('d to expre.ss what is don(\, by tlie miml, kc. 
Ill e ‘-otxM’jitioJi somelliing els(‘, than what; is done with- 
out sueh eii-oju raliMii ; but ot'casionaily, in a eompouuil verb, 
tiw separate for(*e of the, eu'isiilueut elements is nearly as 
lirtlo ol)vioii.s itS :;u> ( haraeter oi iJie aeid or tiio alkali in a 
neutr.d sail. 

Oar text -book, having: finally disposed of the two first oa* 
te : »ru . — -taiiee and duality, — reverts to the tliijxl — that 
f)f . Action, whieii is defuK'd as ‘S.'ousisting in inotiun.” — Here, 
as M'c stated before, we hud the ])lace, in the Stjdfja .system, 
f )!' ail the iiliysiiral seieiiees dependent on the laws of motion. 
On tlie remi.iuing four categories, (Community, Difierouec, 
Intimatr lli laliim, and Xon-cxistence,) it would be needless 
licrc? to add to v. ’iat has becji already said. 

Now, revicoving llie ground tliat wc have gone over with 
the view of finding out its available i^oints, we think wc luu e 
shown that tlie JSijdt/a sy.steni furnishes starting points, from 
• which the lea, mod mind of India may be invited to advance 
into the scientific paths of (’hemistry. Zoology, Botany, Geo- 
graphy, Geology, Astronomy, Psychology, Ethics, Mathe- 
matics, Formift Logic, the Philosophy of Induction, llheto- 
ric, and Mechanical lMuh>sopliy. 

Why wu'. tiiink the dctcrmiiiaiiou of these point-s a matter 
of some importance, and how wc think they might be tiinuxl 
to practical account, wc propose to set fortli in a paper On 
the Prospects of India, lleligious and Intellectual.^* — K. 

F 
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IV. 

CHURCH MISSIONS IN INDIA ; 

TIIETR THEORY AND DEVELOPMENT. 

The Past and Prosj^ective Pjxtensifm. of Ike Gospel by Missions 
fo the Heathen : — The Uampion Lectures tf Dr. Anthony 
Grant, Loudon . I <S 1 1. 

'rhe Retif/ions of the I Vorldy and their relations to (^hristiaiii- 
ty : — The. Boyle Lectures of the Rev. F. D. Man rice ^ m.a. 
London. 181'7. 

Christ the JJe.sire of all Nations; or, The Unconscious Pro- 
phecies of HeathcMdom ; — the Jlulsean Lectures of the Her . 
It. C. Trench, isi.a. iUimbridye. 1SI(>. 

Report of the Dioce.mn Coniniitlee of the In corpora teds Society 
for the Projuifpilhtn of the Gospel in Fttrehpi Parts, Calcutta. 
*1817. 

Tenth Report of the Benares Promncinl Church Missionary 
Association . Mir za pore. 1 818. 

Extekprtze in evanjjdizatioii h llic Aorital)l(i idea and o\- 
prcssioii of C]iri«tiarnty. It is n iirees.sary so(|uc;iioc oftmo 
Hoquiescencc iu tlio yuafe yuid so well distinj^iiislicd hy Mr. 
Trencli. 

'‘Tliiit which (liftVirciiccs ChristiMTiltv from all other rcli^^ioiis is not as 
theory of morals ; this is a most real, yet at the same time only a relntivt* 
ihffereiice, for there were ethics before there wen^ (.’hristiati ethics. Ihit 
its (litTerenee is, that it is life and power, that it transforms, that it traus- 
li;^iircs, that it nivikes new creatures, that it < lues for all what others only 
promised to do for a fcAV.” 

The very Jiext step to a sincere reception of the e.rpansire- 
ness of so divine ii philosophy, is a determination to e.rpaud 
it. The advent of a restanrator of man^s blesstai and liiij)py 
condition, is a doctrine proper to all humanly devised ndi- 
giotis ; — so much so, that it was an erroneous device oi* " he 
Churcli Fathers to render Cliristianity palatal)hj to the Hea- 
then, by arguinj( too near a ssimilarity Irom a reference to 
allusions often so vaj^iic, that tlicy seem, ratlier tliaii the 
remains of a primitive revelation, the punishments of a mind 
un.satisfied with the present, anticipating a future r(^alizatioll 
of its ideas, expecting back iu the hist days a state whieli, 
according to a dim consciousness {Tbiditig in mankind, liad 
place in tlic beginning.'^ Still when \vo read iu the Hindoo 


* Ilengstcnhcrg. Christologie des alten Test. Vi»l. 1, p. 
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books, of the Eternal Spirit- incarnate in the great present- 
er ; when tJic Buddhists tell us of their undying Lama, the 
visible impersonation of the Supreme Intelligence ; when 
the hosts of Islam go out to conquest in the x^ersuasion of an 
unseen power, in their Prophet or their Caliph, directing 
every cnt(jrprizc to a predetermined blessing ; and the philo- 
sopher of China, witli all his zeal for his ultimate topic of 
fatherly authority and social order, denies not, if lie asserts 
not, ( and may not, as Mr. Maurice has well conjectured, 
his mind have boded of something deeper, purer, holier than) 

diviiK!, unseen, mysterious powers, above man, and above 
nature, or even in man, and in nature;” when Zoroaster 
tells of the Man of the World, who shall adorn the world 
with religion and righteousness and the x)criod of restau- 
ration, when Ahriman shall be destroyed, and our x>nrified 
race pass a life of ])rosperity, in blissful unanimity on the 
glorified earth ;t this, were there no more, is enough to 
show how' very generally diffused have been Messianic anti- 
cipations. But anticipations not of the Christian Messiah — 
lie was far other — far higher — revealed of God prophetically 
only to Ilis chosen race, preached unto the world only in the 
(jvaiigelieal church ; as Mr. Maurice expounds in such clo- 
cjiuint and imx)rcssive language as x>ervadcs his volume, 

“Tlie Prophets have a vision of a King who shall be tlnj raauifestation of 
(jlo(h“ the ju‘rfe(?t image of Him — the Man — the Deliverer of the called 
nation, the Jluler of all the nations : He who should estnblish righteousness, 
should open the iiiisium world, should unite i^arth and heaven. For such 
sin on(% these prophets say, David and bis line were the preparation — He 
would really establish a universal kingdom. Now Cvhristians atRrtu that the 
ground of universal society is the llevelalion of this King. This Son of 
(jofl, they say, has been manifested; Hein AVhoin this ]>crfect Image 
dwelt ; lie has exhibited that linage in the life and acts of a man, in tlie 
poverty ami death of a man: He, as a man, has exercised dominion over the 
powers of nature : as a man, wrestled with spiritual evil ; as a man, triumph- 
ed over death ; as a man, ascended to the right hand of God ; Ho hav- 
ing so united man to God, has sent down His Spirit to dwell among men, 
that they might be one family, and glorify the Father of All iii Him. The 
universal kingdom, say they, must he a fatherly kingdom. Tlie Lord of 
it must he a suffering man, who is yet the Son of God. That which makes 
it one, ami enables man to acknowledge (hid as one, must be a uniting, 
);econeiliiig Spirit, who raises them above the broken forms and shadows 
of earth — above liM>se material things, in which there is nothing but divi- 
sion, into the true unity, the perfect, absolute Love. 


* Shahnstan; quoted by Hyde! De. Uelig. Vet. Pers. Edit. II. p. 388. 
t Plutarch. De Iside ct Osiride. XLVIL, a treatise of remarkable inter- 
est to the Christiau Scholar. 
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This, according to the Christian’s faith, being the kingdom which is 
meant for all men, he must believe that God Himself designs that it should 
1)0 made known to men ; that all ]>cople should be brought into it.” 

It is a (Icliglitfiil kiiOAvk'dge to us^ who arc militant for our 
Zion here, that the' tAvo Professors of Divinity in that iiohlo 
establishment to Avhicli, second only to Saint Angustine^s, 
Canterbury, we look with faith and eonlidence tor jyroved 
recruits of our evangelical ranks, speak thus sinmltaiieously 
and decisiv(dy on the call upon (Christians to Missionary ac- 
tivity, and the heavenly iustitutiou of the Missionary office. 
The" minds Avhi(di the teaching of the (Miurcli may form, un- 
der the disciplined guidance of such instructors, may ])c 
fraught with richest fruits for latest generations. 

What a blessed change the last fifty roars has wrought in 
our national impressions about the duty of evangelization ! 
Let us hear Avliat Dr. Grant says on our early operations 
upon the wide field of India. 

Above a century has elapsed since the first Danish niissionary set foot 
on its soil, and confronted that monstrous and shajicless mass of sujier- 
stition by wbieh it is overshadowed. It was indeed an unequal cM)nte.st. 
Two or three strangers were stationed at Tranqiiebar, on the outskirts of 
that vast continent, powerless and defenceless, to assail a miglity cirgarii/- 
ed system of two thousand years’ duration. Almost from the inonu^iit of 
their ciiteriiig in, ineessant wars devastated evurv proA incc. (’liristians, 
who should have been living epistles of Christ, and have jireaelied Him 
by tbeir lives, showed themselves the .serA'ants of sin rather than of God. 
Christian governnumts diseonntenaneed Christianity, and attaehed eivil 
incajiacitics to converted lieatheiis ; and CA^cn in later years, the first 
Anglican bishop Avas by stealth inducted into liis spiritual floiuain, 
through a faitlil(?ss fear of offending heatlieii prtnjinlice. Sneli Avas, and 
has been, the paralyzing discouriigement against Avhieh the Gospel has 
had to make its Avay.” 

And how is it, now that the Church Missionary Society is 
celebrating the first year of Jubilee y Not indeed altogether 
as we coidd wish ; but still means arc raised, and sodctics 
multiplied for spreading the glad tidings of salvation through 
a very wide extent of this vast continent. It is not exactly 
what he would desire, who M'ould keep the unity of tlie spi- 
rit in the bond of pejice, that eleven separate societies should 
be congregated at a single place,* for tlie extension of the 
Gospel, We believe that the eflcet.of tins must be a strong 
presumption against us in the minds of unbelievers. We art 


♦ The Cape of Good Hope. 
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not by any means inclined to swerve from the judgment 
expressed by llishop Middleton in bis charge of 1819. The 
Bishop is alluding to the beginning of the foiu’th century. 

“ AVliJit would have been the ease, if in any of the provinces iu which a 
ministry was already exercised by the persons duly comiiiissioiicd and or- 
dained, and the Catholic doctrines were taught, what would have been the 
conserpience if tc.aeliers had aj)peared, impugning the form of Church (jo- 
verninent till then universally receive<l, and promulgating new opinions as 
to the sacrament by which men arc admitted to the Christian co\ emint ? 
'I’hough we eaiiuot estimate amidst varying eircumstances the force of the 
resistance which such obstacles might have opposed to the progress of the 
(josi)el, we may venture to allirm that more pernicious (piestions could 
not have been agitated in a heathen laiul ; under what form of 
Church govermneut Christian societies shall live ; what is the authority of 
their teachers, and whence ilerived ; and whether infants can, or cannot, he 
brought to (’hrist, are jiracta^al controversies', if any are practical, and they 
nii(a‘ssarily produce a divin-sity and a collision, which llic heathen ( I speak 
it of my own knowledge ) do not fail to observe.” 

The truth of these observations we hold all experience to 
justify. Arc wc wrong in our impressiou tliat a sense of their 
wisdom is not yet prevalent enough — that much as our niis- 
si(>nary frjjpHca/ions have advanced, due apprehensions npoii 
t!i(dr most advantageous direction have not proceeded at an 
(‘qual pace ? Wc think wc shall shew that very retjent experi- 
ence proves that wc arc not. 

I ict us say that wc Jiddrcss our remarks only to those who 
profess the diseipliue of our llcformcd C/liurch. The acrpiies- 
eciiee of any others wc neither appeal for, nor cx]K’ct. AVo 
admit that it is better that Christ be preached iu eonteiitioii, 
than not at all. Any thing instead of heathenism, save only 
atlieism, is a gain. But of this wc are convinced, that the 
disunion of the Christian liody is a great part of the trial 
of cateehunioiis and converts from heathenism. The Bena- 
res Brahmin^s remark to Bishop Middleton is no less in- 
structive ill the jireseut day" — there is not oi\\y Protestants , 
but Roman CafhoUcSy and lately Baptists ; their ways is quite 
(lillcrcnt; b\^ which the poor Hiudoos is in a great confu- 
sion.^^ 

Wc suppose that all men will theoretically acknowledge 
that identity^ of excellence with unityq which the wisest of 
the human gCtic rations have never hccii slow to perceive, and 
^yhich seems to he a vesfc^c of the truth originally prevalent, 
that God, the Centre of all good, is One. Still how few set 
themselves to realize the trath ! AVhat a diversity of action 
cliaracterizes the Missionary operations, to speak of nothing 
else, of those ordained to labour in diffusing a knowledge of 
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the glorious (J^ospei, according to the order and discipline of 
the Church of England ! Is not this assumed as a reproach 
against us, and paraded as an argument to invalidate our 
professions, we say not by our adversarieSy for we trust and 
believe that we are bound to a common conscientious endea- 
vour to spread the glorious Gospel of the grace of God ; — but 
at any rate by tliose who find a countenance for dissent from 
us in our want of union among ourselves, in plan, in under- 
taking, in counsel, in decision ? No reader of our Missionary 
reports can doubt this — it is transparent upon everv sheet. 
We have laborious men, devoted men, spiritually-mincicd men, 
men desirous that they spend and be spent in tlie holy work 
to which they have given themselves — that we yet want tlu‘. 
one heart to circulate the streams of life-giving through tlie 
arteries, we hold that all our annals only too loudly proclaim. 

To shew this to a demonstration, avc need but (examine 
the two latest reports which have reached us, and whicli wc; 
have inserted upon our list. Wc put several passages in jux- 
taposition, merely as the ground of our assertions, and not, 
immediately, to express our accpiiesccncc in that course, or 
this. They will touch on various topics, a right determina- 
tion in respect to which we deem Jill will allow to b(i among 
the very chiefest elements of Missionary success. The first 
point we shall notice is the several bearings of the Mission- 
ary ministry towards their catechumens.* The lievcrcnd Sa- 
muel Slater, of the Calcutta Hindustani Mission ( for whose 
well-digested and promising remarks we feel really grate- 
ful) writes, of an unemployed Hindoo, wishing for instruc- 
tion and baptism, and wishing to leave Calcutta, when no 
employment about the Mission could be given him : — 

He came to know whether I had any objection to his going. Of course 
I had none, though I wished him to remain under my eye : but as 1 have 
determined to have as little to do as ])ossible with supporting enquirers be- 
fore their baptism — a practice w'hich has brought incalculable mischief into 
Missions — I advised him to go, and he ivent : — at least he said he was go- 
ing : but 1 heard that he did not leave Calcutta at all.” 

The Reverend C. B. Leupolt informs us of a connexion of 
the Delhi royal family, a catechumen of the Bhclapur estab- 
lishment, about whom, though he could not but acknow-* 
ledge him well versed in the Scriptujpcs, and to all appearance 
sincere, yet he had for some time his doubts and fears : — 

“ Mr. Mackay greatly assisted Mr. Wilkinson in the instmetion of the 
Nawab. He took him to his house, and he lived with him for about 2 
months.” 
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Now we ofler no opinion as to either of these courses — ^per- 
haps each, in its extreme, is equally open to objection.* 
But may not this discrepancy of plan determine our Mission- 
aries to organize for themselves, until it be settled by the 
higher authorities, a discipline, and exercises, for candidates 
for baptism, the result of their collective wisdom and experi- 
ence ? Can any one deny the force of Dr. Grant^s remark 
that among other appliances of the Jesuit Missions, in tlic 
establishment of sanctuaries and religious houses for the 
reception of catechumens — ^and in the preparation of ele- 
mentary forms of instruction j we must perceive at once 
modes of proceeding, which in some countries, as in the East, 
seem actually needed to ensure any large success, and which 
the purest Christian wisdom must approve Bampton 
Lectures, p. 175. 

Until some definite course and oflSco for catechumens be 
settled by our Bishops, or, as the means next desirable, by a 
Missionjiry House of deliberation, the plan adopted by Mr. 
Slater may appear a wise one; namely, to begin ^^the 
usual course of instruction which I use for all my enquirers, 
altering it a little to suit the standing of my hearer.^^ We 
are convinced that a regular and systematically digested 
office is most essential ; indeed the only manageable way of 
avoiding evasion on the part of the enquirer, and misappre- 
hension on that of the catcehctcs. In the construction of 
such an office, too, we think the model of the ancient Church 
should be strictly conformed to ; to the end that we may sec 
no more of our baptized, fugitives for w ant of light to perceivii 
that though mothers destroy themselves because they have 
embraced the truth, they will not be guilty of their blood ; 
and that w^c may not again be constrained to the humiliating 
confession that those who are yet babes in Christ arc houseless, 
homeless wanderers ; lorn of all the charities of life, and the 
consolation for the loss of them ; sheep without shepherds ; 
the prey of any miscreant, 

** Whose conscience, with his impious creed accurst. 

Drunk as with wine, hath sanctified to him 
All bloody, all abominable things !” 

* It seems to^is that the following passage involves the mean of both 
courses with manifest pnideucei 

*“ A yoiin^ man, a brahmin, has been resident with me for more than a 
year, a candidate for baptism ; hejs illiterate, and has worked as a labourer 
over since his arrival. I insisted upon his endeavouring to maintain him- 
self, in order that any pecuniary help i might afford him should be his right, 
and not hear the semblance of a wibe. — Rev. W, H, Perkins’s Rep. Oct. ’47.” 
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We sadly fear that these hcart-rendings are incurred by the 
imperfect discipline to which our catechumens arc submitted. 
The qualifications for Baptism are, it seems, presumed to be 
a declared belief in Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world, 
an instruction, in the course of which doubts and fears 
are for ^some time^ elicited, (though, as it would appear 
by the report, its whole duration, under clerical superinten- 
dence, w as less than one month , and the absence of any 
certain information, that God’s Holy; Spirit Himself ^ni^ht 
not have developed aspirations after the life of grace more 
deeply than was apparent. We invite our dear brethren 
to compare with this the method ( not the substance) of 
Xavier’s instructions, as quoted by Dr. Grant in the tw en- 
ty-eighth appendix to his Bampton Lectures, a work whieli 
no Mission compound in the communion of the Chui’cli of Eng- 
land should be witliout. If that is not at hand, w e quote foi’ 
them, as more within our limits, the method of instruction 
prescribed in the Apostolical Constitutions. " Let him who 
will be instructed in the discipline of piety learn, before bap- 
tism, the knowledge of the Unbegotten Father, of Ilis Only- 
begotten Son; and the full certainty of the Holy Spirit; let 
him learn the order of the different creative acts ; tlie displays 
of Providence seriatim; the justification of Ilis divers laws ; let 
him be taught why the wwld was made; and how man has 
been established as its citizen ; let him*form a judgment on 
what his own nature is; be taught how God hath j)unishcd the 
evil wuth water and fire, but glorified the just in each genera- 
tion — such as Seth, and Enos, and Enoch, and Noah ; Abra- 
ham and his posterity ; Mclehisedek, Job and Moses; Jo- 
shua and Caleb; Phineas the Priest, and the holy men of every 
age ; how God, their Provider, never turned His back upon 
the human race, but called them, in divers times, from error 
and vanity, to knowledge of the truth ; advancing them, from 
slavery' and impiety, to freedom and consideration, from un- 
righteousness to righteousness ; from death eternal to eternal 
life. Subsequently, let him understand the doctrine of the 
Incarnation of Christ; His passion; His resurrection; Ilis as- 

* We subjoin the text, that there may be no suspicion of misappreheji- 
sion ; — 

“ In June last he wrote a letter, addressed to the Missionary at Bhela- 
pur. Mr. Wilkinson replied to it ; and after this, the Nawab visited Imn. 

As the Nawab, for so he was calkul, remained firm in his puqiosc, de- 
clared his belief in Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the w'orld, w'as well in- 
structed, and as this had been chiefly effected, as far as we know, by God’s 
^ Holy Spirit himself, Mr. Wilkinson baptized him on the 30th of June.” 
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ceiision, what it is to renounce the devil ; what to enter into 
covenant Avith Christ.*'^ If this be disposed of as enjoined by 
no coiTipeteut autliority, Ave then refer to the oifice for “ the 
Miiiistratiou of Baptism to such as arc of riper years and 
able to answer for tlicmvsclves — and if, as avc suppose and 
trust, the Bru?st have demanded of e.ieh yf the persons to 
be baptizcHl, scv<;rally, the Ciuestioiis"' enjoined, due ansM^ers 
to Avhich have heen in every ease vecciAcd ; we would merely 
ask Avhether the capaeitv to render hearty assent to all the 
articles of the Christian faith do not imply a far more extend- 
ed iiisti-uetiou than is referred to in the modern accounts 
of catechetical treatment. 

W'e must satisfy ourselvc's by a bare refenmcc to the dis- 
tinct ruiiks assigned to the cateeliuniens, in the ancient 
eliuT'ch — tliosc? under instruction ])reparatory to tlieir mere 
entrance r)f the sacred edifice; those admittcal to hear ser- 
mons and Seriptures, but not allowed to stay any of the i)ray- 
ers ; those, after a course of hearing, e(jmmandcd by the 
coin icil of Nice to be prayed tvith ; and the competentes, or 
petitioners for the sacrament of baptism. AVc believe that 
the s-tiur, or a soniewhat modified distribution of enquirers, 
foi'iiicd cm due deliberation on the pc'culiarity of our position, 
might be introduced witli high advantage to our Missions 
here. The gradually advancing solemnity of the enquirer’s 
position, llieir guarded, yc't progressive jn’oxiinity to the faith- 
ful : the? solemn jiraycTs directed to be used in the congre- 
gation for th(> two more advanced classes, wherein the Dea- 
con, having frou] his place proclaimeil silence and attention, 
said, Pray, Cat(*chumcu$ ! Pray for them, all ye faithful, 
earnestly and with attention ; and say, Ijord have mercy upon 
them this would, we submit, commend itself to con- 

verts from a system Avhose most obvious outw ard mark, and 
its essential characteristic, is, as Mr. Maurice has well re- 
marked, the pcAsition of the Brahmin in reference to the rest 
of Society. 

Wc fire of course prepared for the precedents w hich w ill be 
^adduced; therefore, Avithout availing ourselves of the general 
argument that the methods adopted by inspired apostles are 
n^t absolute rules for the present day, let us examine in 
detail Avbai eoUfitenauce tlieir recorded Acts really give. 

Ill the history of the ^irst coiiA^crsion, Ave read (Acts ii. 
37 — 11), that the multitude, pricked in their heart, said unto 


Constitut. Apostol. VI. -10. 1 f Constitut. Apostol. VIll. 6. 
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Peter and the rest of the Apostles, ‘ Men Jind bretlireii, wliat 

shall we do ?/ and were directed to repontaiiec, and baptism, 
in the name of Jesus. For the promise is unto as many as 
T/w Lord ot(r God shall oall. Then, not all the Tiniltitude 
wliosc heart Avas priehed, but thnj that (/ludly rvadvt^d the 
ujordy wei*c baptizi'd. And the Ltrrd added to tlie ('hureh 
daily .vwc // saved tI'jt that is, th()S(i Avho 

Avcrc baptized; as when Petc'r immediately before, said, ‘ Save 
yoarsfdves from this untoward gtmeratiou,^ lu^ ineaut, surren- 
der \ourwSelvcs to the only means of salvation wlicreof yon 
arc yet eompeteiit, baptism into the Church, Avhieh ^^sa^es’■ 
you ( I Pet. iii. 21,) by advancing yon to Cliristian privilege's, 
from this untoward gevneration. Those ba[)tized, then, w('re 
those Avhom Lord added to tlie Cliureh, as holy scripture 
most plainly adirms. When we can wroyi/hf^ these as t^arly 
as St. iY'ttiv, we may /ufp//ijrc as soon after conversion. 

Acts viii. 1:2 — :2i. It is to bc^ remarked iu rimtuv, that 
the baptism of Simon Magus was ])crfoi-med by a deavony not 
by an ayoslle. and its o\ ideiit prematurity may be written 
for an ensam])le. In this view, (it si^eins to us the most 
natural, one) Philip might have plead(;(l much as is done at 
tlie present day. Tlie SacTial text certainly mentions Simon 
as a believ(u*; he apjiears to have been so as long as lie “ con- 
tinued with Philip, beboldiiig the miracles and signs which 
were doue,^^ but recollecting Ids aucieift practiiH^ of sor<7uy, 
and coveting P(der ami Johns capacity of conveying the Holy 
Cihost by imposition of bands, in time of temptation lie fell 
away. No doubt Philip regrettetl wJiat he liad done ; and 
would have been tlu^ last to extenuate it, or recommend it as 
a precedent in the ( Jhnreli. As h.^r the rest of the bajitized of 
Pliilip, in the cities of Samaria avc know nothing of tlieir liis- 
tory, and so can draw no inference from posterior facts. 

Id. 20, 38. Of the case of the Hthiopian Ihniuch, it may he 
enough to say that Philip was sjiecially scut to teach kitn alone ; 
and therefore he too Avas doubtless one whom The Lord add- 
ed to the Churcli. What 8t. Chrysostom writi's is so much 
to the purpose, tliat avc extract it. “ As they went on their 
Avay, tiicy came to a certain place, aiul the eunuch said, ^ Sec 
Avatev ; wdiiit doth hinder me to bo baptized?^ These are 
Avords of a soul iiiliamcd — observe his longing; lie saith not 
Oiaptize me •/ nor yet is he silent* but (expresses something 
intermediate, both of longing and i>frev(*nmce — " Avhat hhi- 
dereth me to bo baptized.’ Mark his fipprelumsioii of the 
doctrines — the Pi’ophct contained all — the liicarnation, the 
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I'Jiysion, tlio llcsiirrectioii^ ilui Ascension, the Judgment to 
iioTiKi !” If fill this be so, his answer, ‘M believe that Jesus 
(3irist IS t}j(3 ISon of (jod,” is no warrant for regarding tlnit us 
tlie Hole retjuisilc to baptism. Ratlier u ould it seenj a sum- 
mary exprcission for ail the articles of tbe Christian faith. 
Ihit at any rate it is no ground for th(3 baptism of those u ho 
make only such a confession, to whom God does not s])cc*ili- 
cally send Jlis minister. Tin; same rtmiarks apply o fori'torl 
to the baptisms of Saint Paul and C'ormdius. 

Acts xvi. I t — 15. Here again, it is Lydia, whose lieart 
The Lord opmied not who, as tVir as avc know, was taught 
by God’s Holy Spirit,” We eouecive no ijilV renee to the ])oint 
can be drawn from the baptism of ^Mier household.” AVc' 
kno\v not wlnj arc iiuiluded — may be onh very young ehildnm 
— lor weh(‘ar not of her liusl)and ; eliler mejnbers of h(‘r fami- 
ly would probably be at Thyatira, and domestics arc not us\i- 
ally included in the eolhujuialisra all at honu;.” 

Id. ^13, 31. A miraelc^ couvcrtcd the jailor and his honse» 
and Ikuil, heyond (juestiou, might proceed w ith the haptism 
Hlraif/hlwafj. Put tliis is no proof that an »)rdiiiarv minister 
oftln^ present day might do the same, evtni npon the w itness 
ui‘ as good a profession, elicited hy a ])ortent as extraordinary. 

Acts xviii. 8. As 8aiut Paul eoutiuiied in Corinth a year 
and a half', and uotiiing beyond th(> ‘ hearin/// and ‘ baptisnt^ 
of (h'ispus and the (k)riiithiaiis is recorded, it is cjuite impus- 
sil)le to e-onelude wliat kind of preparation they underwent. 
However, it is obvious to remark that there was an 
ennj (or immediatcj baptism in most of tlu^ iuslanees recorded 
in tli(‘ Acts of the Apostles whicli did not exist at ('oriutli, 
and could not well at the present day. 

lliu’C is then, we believe, a fair digest ot‘ t’aets, w hich we 
consider to atlbrd no eoimtenance to the practice in defence 
of w hicli they are often app(^aled to. And now’ let us pro- 
ceed to another discrepancy of sentiment and practice. 

Wc extract the following paragra pi i from the last pnblisheil 
-aeconut rendered by the llevereiul C. K, Driherg of Ihiripur 
Mission, to the llevercud Professor Streed, the Calcutta Sec- 
retary S.P.G. 

Tlu; RoiiiJiiiisTs (thank God) have failod entirely in thrir elfoiis tt) 
pervert our ])eople, ainl nearlii all vvlio liatl been imliieed to join them on 
*‘flioir lirst npijeiiranee, liave, it is to he hoj>ed, sei'ii the error of the ste|» 
“they took, ft)r they ha\e. returned to ns, professing ])enitcnee. lam 
“ also most th.*inkful in being able to say, that tlie liaplists loo have at 
last retreated from bon Mogra.” 
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Tho Reverend A. II. Moore is quoted in the same report 
to the purport annexed : — 

“ At Kharri, the ill conduct and unsteadiness of several have been a source 
of pain and anxiety to nic. I cannot help thinkinj); that tlic circumstance 
of the ground being also occnj>iLMl by the Ba])tists, has operated to tlic 
disadvantage of my people there, by unsettling their inintls, and oecasion- 
ing much had feeling and dissension among tfieni. Iroui the same (raiisc 
also the difficulty of exercising any control over them is grt'atly inereaseil. 
as the irregular members of the congregation, in onler to avoid the dis- 
grace which their iniscoiiduct would bring upon them, give u]) their con- 
nection with usj and thus place themselves beyond the reach of (•(insure.’' 

In Iminediato juxta- position with these, extratits, wc set a 
passage from the Revcriuid C. ^JCllpolt^s recently publish- 
ed report : — 

“ In our congregation we liave, during the past year, had our joys and our 
sorrows. One of its incndHTs, Cornelius, whom 1 had (Xicasiou to iv|n' 0 vc, 
left us and joined tlie Baptists. He liad been e.m}>loyed at (jliarwa, our 
new village, and also at Bowluira, but came to me, stating that lie disliked 
his work. After he had been a few days here, he })etitirme(l to he stationed 
at Benares as a Catecdiist ; hut as I eoiisideied him iueoiiijieteut for this 
work, I told him I had no work for him liere. Cpou this he stated to me 
that he could obtain em[doynient with Mr. S., provid(*d I consented to his 
going there. As this was tlie second oiler made to him, avul 1 knew that 
if I refused consent, Cornelius would consider himself iujurtMl in his world- 
ly prospects, and In? of no ustj to us any longer, I gave liiiTi a imte, and 
upon this he was employed by Mr. Small, Baptist Missionary. 'I’he eon- 
sequences I foresaw; for though he is a true (’hristiaii, his mind is weak." 

Here we presume it will be allow^cd, is matter for obseia titioji 
of the very gravest eharacter. As w^c said before, wc. address 
our observations only to ministers and irnniibcn’s of our own 
communion ; \yc eould not expect, unden’ j)rcscnt circuni- 
stances w'c would be the last to presume upon, a conirneiula- 
tion of our principh^s to any who arc without, \ ot w c desire 
to mould our expressions in the sinccrest cliarity and good 
will towards them, and trust that although they may not ae- 
(piiescc in onr convictionSy they wdll discern no wTutli or bit- 
terness in our advocacy of them. 

If any of our reverend brethren happen to be intimate* 
with Mr. Small, w^e would ask them to commend to his seri- 
ous perusal and rcfleetioti the pas.sago wo extract from thc^ 
cond lecture of Dr. Grant, a learned man, a holy man, whose 
heart sympathizes in our difficulties here, and whose studies 
have been pcculiai’ly bent towards their remedy, as far as 
may be, without a violation of what all honest churchmen be- 
lieve to be the settled order of the houseliold of faitli. 
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Whiit has been the effect of dissension at home, but to w eaken exer- 
tion, to dissipate, wliere eoncentration is most netulful for siureess? It has 
introduced, too, a ])cculiar perplexity in determining <i7/r/'r fresli missions 
may be estahlislurd ; how to observe those missiouary rules wheih tlie 
Apostle enjoined on liiiiiself, — “ not to extend himself beyf>nd his measure,” 
not to ])reaeli where Christ is alrejuly preaehed,” nor “ to build on 
another niairs fomidatiou.” It is a diiiieuliy iiuleed, wliieli neither tlie 
lloinanist nor the seeturian feels; hut they esea}»<* it only bv destroying 
the true idea of the Church altogether; the one, by breaking it up into 
congregational sections ; the other, hy making it eo-extensive onlv with al- 
legiauee to Koine; imd thus claiming, each of them, tlie whole world as 
his own share and portion. Ami this disunion has operated, too, even to 
the hiding altogether of the truth, tliat then* is one Uotlv. alen liave 
shrunk from avowing a j)rineiple whieli was denied hy faet, and wliieli they 
therefore felt to he an nnreality ; they ha\e been m‘gh etfiil oT those mean's 
whereby alone, the oneness and tlie perniauenev of the hodv can he main- 
tained, and man knit together in one eonimunum w itli lus iellow-mau and 

Wltll V* 

W deem it siih\ersive of all riglit diseipliiie, even upon tlu' 
ground onr dissinitiug hretliren themselves take, to hohl out 
prospeets to eoiiverts from heatlKurism of anotlu'rs fold, tlie 
elfeet of wliieli must at any rati* la* to produce dis(*oiiteut with 
that, station of life for n iiieli tlieir proper father in tlu' Lord 
fituU tliem, iipou due experience, (itted. 1\> ri^peat such iii- 
duee.rueuts, to disjiosi^ them in any shape or form w hieh could 
evoke a thought of “ injury in -worldly prospects" by a laud- 
able submissum to the delibtu’ate decision of him wl)oso lii'art, 
wc know, yearns, and whose prayers are daily rendered for 
tlie ]K'ace and edification of tlii^ ianihs eonimitted to him : — 
to subvert am! set at naught that decision by acts evidently 
extortions of an unwilling testimony — of these ])roee#(Ungs 
Avc forbear to w rite the proper designation. 

Onr rinei’end l)retliren may, wc think, derive a useful ad- 
monition from the casein hand. It^is our distinct impression 
that the fii'ld of heathenism in India is nide enough ; that 
our disunions are. more noticeable by our unstable idiildreu 
in tlie Lord, as well, as by idolators, in the excitement un- 
avoidably ereateil, by the transfer of converts from one fold to 
another, and tlie discussion of our divisions in soiitimeut and 
-worship by those who can harilly be supposed to have grasped 
the real intention of them, or to expose the alleged causes and 
wc'ason of then^to any thing but misrepresentation. AVe hold 
that proselytes from dissenting congregations should never be 
souffht ; and should be ac^cpted only after most mature pro- 
bation, and a distinct convietiou more than xisnally eoinplete 
that an iiistruetion in the doctrine mid discii)liuc of our re- 
formed protestant Chnrcli has been followed by a more tliau 
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usually hearty acquiescence in lior order and submission to 
her authority. Of course our own love of our clmrc]l^s fcl- 
lowsliip would prompt us joylully to extend it to such as these ; 
— but the instances must be extremely rare in all liuuiaii 
probability for a very lon*^ period — and no othvr accessions 
can 1)0 really valuable. The remarks of the llevcrend VV. 11. 
Perkins of Cawnponi, in his report furnished to Professor 
Street ill October, 1817, are so wise and pathetic, that we 
must extract them entire. 

“ I 'would gladly tell you, were it in my power, of ;i like mesisure of suc- 
cess and encouragement in bringing lost sheep into the fold, the externals 
of which we have so happily completed : hut I regret to say, our little 
dock is diminished in miuiher rather tlian increased; though tliose uho 
have left us were wanderers from other Missions, and lia\e now wamlererl 
also from us. Iii my last lleport I mentioned that two Seikhs wi-n; resi- 
<lent with me under instruction as (kitcehumcns. I’liey were haptizetl ear- 
ly in lH4r>, and, being most attache{l friends, were named Daiid and (in- 
Uiisaii, ( David and Jonathan.) During the mournful si‘ason of (Christmas 
18-1o, and the commeiK^enieut of iSld, when N.W. India was the scene 
of fearful warlarc, it was tonehing to have two mini ol' such a race dwelling 
among us as friends and liretlircn, while thousands of their coimtiy riuni 
were withstanding British armies to the death : audit was still more touch- 
ing to hear the S\kh^ of Christ Jesus, Daiid, lift up his voice in prayer to 
the True God that lie would give peace instead of war, and have im rcy on 
those who were sutfering under its horrors. Perhaps no other spot in the 
length and breadth of lliudoostan, witnessed from the lips of a S\kh at 
that anxious time, such a prayer to the laird Jehovah. AVlicn thii long 
train of captured ordnance jiassedllie Mission ])remises, ami all if s inhabi- 
tants, save Davlil and Jonathan, assembled to see the troi»hios of British 
valour, we could appreciate the feeling which induced th(;rn to avoid lh'‘ 
sight of such proofs of the land which gave them birth. Tliey are men ol 
a cast df character differing widely from that of the natives of ilinduoslau ; 
they have far more originality, and their opinions are more indi'jiendcnt. 
We. eauuot say that we have derived tuimixM satisfaction from their walk 
as Christians ; they have had their infirmities, and mneli simplicity and 
finnness have been needed on otir ])art to guide tlicm in t! c narrow way. 
On one occasion, accompanied by another of our congregation, they came 
to me saying* they w'isbed to leave Caw'ripore, and tliat they would go any 
where I thought tit to send them. I attempted to reason with tliein, ti-II- 
ing them 1 knew^ of no place where they coidd find any good whieh Caw ii- 
porc also could not afforil them; that 1 myself felt a deejier interest in 
them than I could ho])e any stranger could do ; and that if they w ere de- 
termined to dcjiart, the })lace to which they would remove, must he of * 
their own choo.sing. I s])okc cautiou.sly, but perhaps .said too much to 
induce them to remain, for the cause of their dissatisfaction w'as a V(‘ry tri- 
fling one ; he this as it may, the subject dropped, and they remained stifl 
with ua. Some months had elapsed after this occurrence, when I was one 


* Note. — The word or more properly, ( aiigliciseil Sish • 

ya,) means disciple^ 
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mt)rninf' surpriscil l>y thoir scndiiiji:. some IkioUs arul oI.Iht littU* arlic lcs of 
niy j)roj)crty in tlioir possi^ssioii, with a iiicssuj^c purporting:, tliut tlu'y in- 
lemlotl to ii;avo the Mission at midday, and soon aftr-rwords tlic\- ranie 
tlicinsclvf.s and conlirnual the intellif^enec. I at once saw iny dutv ; I 
used no arjjunicnt, asked for no information, hut calling them into niy 
stufly, and askinpj them to join me in partinir prayer, T coinincnded thcni 
to (lOirs ])roteetion ; and jijivin^ them eertii.eates of their l)a])tisnj. hi<l 
them farewell. The departure, of two such individuals from our little com- ' 
pany, wa.s next in hittcrimss to tlie departure of two children from a fami- 
ly ; for our spiritual eliildren they were ; hut I saw no alteniative, thouj^h 
tluT h‘ft me heavy-hearted indeed. Early in the mornint^ of the folh>wi)i^ 
day, (hinasan returned in dec]iest i^rlef and peniteiiee, sayiiij^, that they 
l)oth had passed the night in shame and sorrow ; the din of tlie snni 
( pnhlie inn), after the <pnet of the Mission compound, was iiitolerahle, 
and that they had not even attempted to rest : he acknowledged they were 
inijirepare.d for llie calm dismi.ssal I liad g7*antcd tliein ; that they never in- 
1 ended to go away, but tltat tlu'V had hetm annoyed at some ohserv.stions 
nnnle regarding tiiem hy one of the Native Christians, ami he intreated 
mo to receive tlurin again on any terms 1 jtlcasial. I told tlieni lln'ir cot- 
1.agi‘ renianied jnst they had left it ; their j»lace in my reganl had never 
ix'CM vacated, and they consccjncntly retnrtieil at once, in a temper greatly 
improv(*d, and a s’pirit much subdued. Jairly iti the present year, Jiowtuer, 
(lisap’pointed heeaust' he could not many a ('hristiau wife, a I’ormer })arl- 
iwr Ix'ing possibly still alive, Gnnasan did di'part indetal ; D.iud still re- 
mained, atid after empiirv had Iteeii set on foot in liis birthplaee, atid sa- 
tisfar- or ])roof rt^ceived of Ills being a true mam be was imiteil in marriage 
to an intelligent uanl (.>f tlie Orpban Asylum, and the ivsjiectalile and 
consistent couple now inhabit one of the four cottages of onr Christian 
\illagc. I hind, after having been su]tpovted ever sinc(‘ his bajUism by a 
kind friend to the Mission, a gentleman of the civil service, has now been 
appointed llimhi Teacher in the School, and assi.stant to the Missionaries 
as Header, lie is a poet of no onlinary genius,*'’ 

111 jMi\ Jicupolt’s trials and sorrows, avo do most sincerely 
syinpailii/(i. Wo liavc known lonj^ and Avcdl his generosity, 
liis tendia'ncss, liis willing self-sacrifice in the serviee of all 
about him. Will ho excuse our aflcctioiiately suhmitting to 
him that oven traits so loveahlo as tlicso must he clK'cked, 
when the jioint at issue is tlu* lifelong welfare of a Aveak lamb 
of Chri.st/s fold ; — that the father wlio divideil unto his son ///e 
porTton lohlvh fell to /dm that he might journey into afar coun- 
try, stiAv him back again a way-Avoru prodigal, hungry, and 
destitute. 

Tlii^ point next remarkable in tlie case of Cornelius is, that 
lie seems to have Ik'OU employed at a distance from the Mis- 
sion compound^ at one of those new villages Avhich the Bena- 
res Chundi Mission As.sociatiou hu\x established across the 
river. \Vc agree Avith Mf. Loupolt that “agriculture is the 
most sure means of giving the Native Christians a footing 
oil their father’s soil, and a right to the land in Avhich they 
wcri' horn.” Still Ave consider the settliwocnt of (.linstiaii 
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Villages without an absolutely resident clergyman, to be a 
proceeding fraught with danger. Our reasons for this im- 
pression are too trite and obvious to need mentioning — ^we 
believe no one feels the force of them more acutely than our 
brethren at Sigra. Hut how is it to be avoided ? — ^where are 
we to locate a growing colony here ? — ^how provide them bread ? 
— these are the questions which unavoidably occur. We can- 
not present the remedy — we can only w{fi*n of the peril. We 
think it better that the heathen field should be unploughed, 
than that the land reclaimed should lack seed and watering. 
We implore our brethren at Sigra to make an eftbrt for 
bringing sufficient force on their establishment for the loca- 
tion of at least one ordained missionary at the new and dis- 
tant villages. The care of two hundred and fifty- three souls, 
W'ith some bazaar-preaching in the neighbourhood, affords 
ample occupation for the whole time and energy of the most 
robust and intellectual man, and the whole burden of mis- 
sionary reports is a running comment on its expediency. Let 
us see how many testimonies the report of the Propagation 
Society contains within a few pages. 

“ Dee])ly impressed with the great importance of watching over my little 
flock with a view to their being trained up in the way they should go, in 
spite of all difficulties or personal inconveniences prising from want of an 
accommodation, I have ever endeavoured, as you can well attest, to live 
amongst them as long as the weather and my health possibly allowed. 
But what good had been done while with them, I have frequently found 
on my return, after the short unavoidable intervals of my absence from 
them, has been almost all undone. To obviate this, as well as to enable 
me to prosecute the work with better success, I have for the last four 
years urged ( but hitherto in vain, ) the nec^essity of erecting a residence 
on the spot. Ainl 1 may be permitted again to repeat, that without a 
resident Missionary among them, the Mission field here, methinks, will 
never yield that produce which, under God’a blessing, might reasonably 
qe expected.” — Rev. M. 11. DcMello’s report to Prof. Str^t. June, 184/. 

‘‘ Let it not l)e for one moment supposed, that a Missionary’s care and 
anxiety are ended with the baptism of the convert ; on the contrary', whail- 
ever might have hep before, they are now doubled ; who can tell what vigt- 
ance, what supervision, what solicitude, what prayers each baptized Christ" 
ian requires of his pastor ? Lach and every one must be carefully put 
down in his mind’s register, each demands more than parental ^re ! To 
do any permanent good to his flock, to exercise any veiy great influence 
over it, the Missionary must know each individual composing that flock ; 
he must be acquainted with every little matter connected with the family 
and its circumstances, and this can only be gained bv Diistoral 

visit8.”-.Rev. C. E. Driberg, to Prof. sW ^47. ^ 

“ From what I saw of them, 1 feel convinced^ that a Hissionaxy to the 
# Gk>nds, to be useful, must live among them. The labours 6f a Musioiiary 
located at Saugor, will, not, I think, humanly spewing, be attended with 
much success.’*— Rev. J. G. Driberg, to Prof. Street; Oct. 1847. 
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The same iiiqtressiou appears to have conniieiulcd itself to 
the Jesuits in Paraguay. \Vc read in the “ Lettres Kililian- 
tes” that they induced tluar people to fix in seltlenunits xi'lim 
Ihvy mii/ht he mhjeded to (Jhrisllm inslrKdioU (Hid dmiplhie ; 
— tliat in tin; portion of land marked hut for mch lleduction, 
n chvrch ami mismn-htme wwe the fird hmldlnys raised ; — 
and that they Avere placed in a central poailiou, and the. streets 
arramfcd in parallel Ihies, so as to he easilij overlooked from 
the mission hoase; — that ttco missionunes xcere placed in ivaij 
Hcduction ; the one to remain statiommj, the other to make 
converts in the vicbnhi ; and that the church hell sounded fo> 
praijers at break ofdaij ; after Avhich the people betook then; 
scl\ es to their cinployments. 

Here \vc must for the present pause — unwillingly we eon 
loss — for the sul)jc(;t is full of interest for us ; but avc hoj'i 
to resume our .task iii many numbers of this Magazine 
We doom it a jirivilege that tin; ("hureh in India has now i. 
res{)CCtablo organ for making heard her voice, and that oio 
thanks are due to the zealous individuals who have org;ini;;e!l 
the undertaking. We have; not ourselves any {'ognizanee ot 
the e.xact statistics of the. Magazine ; l)nt wc h;<ve heiird tlen 
it is the private adventure of a few genllenieu who.se ridvanee' 
are not yid, indemnilied by itt. eircnlation, and who prop('se lo 
devole any profits to the great religious societies of our ('juireh. 
'fhis is an object w hieh i rnc chiir;-linu:n vviii >.ie,.e]y aid in. The 
annual uinoan! oi snb.e.-.riotirrri i.s ;.).i Ainall to bo felt by any 
Init the ])uorest ; and tin [.n'secetive advantage of its etlicient 
and prudent n.anagi inent is great !)eyuiul ealcnlation. We 
'^hall i)e tiiaiikinl to onr llevercnd llretliren, (’haplains and 
Missionaries, for a.iiy facts or suggestions bearing ujuni the 
iheory and development of missions — references to Hooks and 
deports, and the results of their own exporienee and vetlee- 
iioii.* M e pnrpo.se embracing the leading ipiestions on evan- 
gelization and education, secular as well as religious. 

' .\uy siirh may lie addressed U» the “care of the Editor,’’ /or the tt ri/cr 
of the present paper. 
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V. 

T B A R S •— N 0 . 1 1 1 

“ I did not mean it.** 


The bitterest tear — beyond a name — 

Is the heart’s tear in secret shed 

O’er thought of word, or deed, of shame. 

Though lon^ since past, not dead. 

But quick, in Mem’ry’s soul, as dame. 

Thought, how by words and deeds we wrong’d 
The loved by whom we were beloved ; 

To whom our fealty belonged ; — 

Yet by whom we were not reproved. 

But left for Conscience to reclaim. 

Thought — and how much more dread tliis thoiiglit f 
How we have slighted Love Divine ; 

HIS love by Whose own Blood we’re bought. 

Love, w'hich Death’s self could not contine. 

Nor Heaven of Heavens itself c^ontaiii. 

Thought — how w'c’ve set at nought that Blood, 

And counted vile the priceless Price 
HE ^laid ufion the painful rood ; — 

All righteous Mercy’s own device 
That Peace and Truth might meet again. 

Yes ; bitterest is that tear of all. 

Still fruitless seeming — at the thought 
T-»est the perverseness of our fall 
Have forfeited the Love vvhieh bought. 

Allegiance yve have not maintained. 

Such thought burns like the flaming sword 
That kept guard at lost Eden’s gate. 

Still waving to ami fro ; — the word 
Of Conscience that on sin will w ait. 

Nor ever let it go unchained. 

Oh bitterest tears ! 

Ob fiery fears ! 

Aroused by memories of sin. 

Ye needs must rest untold. — 

To pay the cost 
Of man, self-lost, 

And Paradise for him to win, «. 

The Priceless One was sold. — 

Not tears, Imt Blooil, bespoke II is Agony— 

And HE forsaken fell midst Victory. 

SriiYNx. 


January 20, 1846. 
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RECOGNITION. 

And have wc trodden the same paths at Home ? 

Climbed the same hills, and tracked the self same-streams,— 
Ih-eathed the same air, and felt the same sun-beams, — 
Loved the same trees, and rocks, an<l meads, and ilells, 
From the same heights seen the same far waves gleaming,— 
From the same hamlets heard the same clear bells 
Hold converse glad in sweetest music streaming ? — 

And have \vc trodden the same busy ways 
Of the same town, on week and sabbath days ? — 

Then, silence sought in the same holy pile, — 

And mused adown the self-same long-drawn aisle, — 

Heal'd the same ehaunts within it’s holy choir. 

Where the broad Oriel rains its varieil lire ? 

Y cs ! we have trodden the same patlis at Home : 

And ( to the other each, the while, unknown ) 

We tlie same tilings have loved — together, yet alom\ — 
Hence, ( now we’re met in a far other clime ) 

'llie ]» resent gathers brightness from ])ast time : 

Filch to the other ojiens Meiii’iy’s treasures — 

And, lo ! the same things have been all our pleasures. 

Yt*s! we hav^^ tnuhlcn the same ]>at.hs, apart, at Home, 

And lieiice more gladly, now, we hand in hand can roam. 


Is, 181 -. 


SnnYNx. 
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VI. 

AfU^IIIlTKCTriliE, ECCLESIASTICAL ANJ) ORNAMENTAL, FOlUNDIA 

TjITTlv. apoli)«;y is necessary for introducing a subject winch 
iiow-a-duys is everywhere engaging uttcjition. Hiis subject is 
ArcUitoctuie. IMiucs, in his lectures on Architecture, says, 
it is necessarily of too luueh im])ortanee to the weJfjire and 
comfort of man, to be neglected or des])ised l)y any but tlic 
most vain or suja rlicial,” yet were we to judge by the disrc'gard 
of its rules nianih sti'd in luost of our pnhiie works iu tliis 
coiie.try, we sbtuihl not give the rulej*s of the land civdit for 
much eniightc ^oneus . Tlic same author says, it is tlie art: 
by wliich ut‘ can best: distingnish civilized man iVom his rude 
and ]>;ir!}artuis ance stry also, it forirss a sealo of eom[)ara- 
tive c\iltivati()n, and of the progress of intelleet between nation 
jiud nation.’* Were our intellect and progres.s to he judged of 
by this standard, we sbould be ranked among the most nnenU 
tiVated. Again : Arcliitcetnre is tlie most faithful recorder 
of the great ai\d uoble deeds of nations long since sunk into 
obscurity.” Every I)ody must acknowledge the truth of this 
assertion, and no doubt ilishop IIebt.*r was impre^ssed witli it 
w'lien he remarked, that were the English to he driven out of 
this country, they would riot leave a single ])ilo of any dnral)i> 
Uty behind tlnvivu to bear witness to the greahu'ss of tin ir 
nation, whereas om’ i)redecessors, the Atahomedans, hav(i left 
maTjy a. uobici pile to testify to tlieir fornu / greatness and l(j\e 
of the arts ; h«)wxver, better times may be hoped for, iftheyar(‘ 
not already eomiiig to pass. The frecjuent calls tliat are made lor 
designs, as well as the nuiiiy works which are in progress in the 
North West Provinces, jxunt to such a desirable ( hange. 'I’lie 
didiculty rests ii^ tU(‘. absence of proli'ssional num, and of a 
general knowledge of arcliiteetiire botli as to design and exe - 
cution. It must tlierefore be desirable to possc'ss a fmv bints 
on tlie .subje'ct, plaeial in a coniuadial fonii. To supply tiiis de- 
sideratum, is the object of this paper. 1 shall thcred’orc ernU'a- 
vour to afford sneli iiifonnatioii as will he easily comprelieiid- • 
ed, and, 1 hope, serve at the same time to previaii repiditious 
of alisurdities in the sliape of nondescript (compositions, inteiii 
(led to represent Ootliicc, in the new eliurclu's which are now 
constantly rising in the out-station.^, upon winch la?’g(^ sums 
of money are wastial in ustde.ss oriiaineut, and at th(i same 
lim(i, to shew those wdio even have good works to re hr to, and 
arc able to {ircpare good modids from the sections given, how 
to avoid improper adTiiixturc.^ of styles. 
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Most pcrsoi\s, whose lot it has ])ceii, lik(i iny own, to visit 
the sliorcs of Hiiulustan, have been accustonu^d to liear of tli(! 
princely mansions of the so-callcd City o(* Palaces, Calcutta ; 
and of late years many have, in addition, heard of it\s New 
(>athcdral, as a wonderful specimen of Gothic , and every one, 
even well acquainted with that j)eculiar style of Enjrlisii Ar- 
chitecture, who may have seen the litho^rajdied desij^n, will 
have pictured to himself somethinji; apparently correct, and 
very {ifrand ; but there is a wide ditlerencc betw cen this elabo- 
rate print, and the pile itself. I must not l)c supposed to he 
wo’itiii<if a eriti(pic on tlie New Cathedral, though, to oiler liints 
on (lotliie Areliitceture bciii*^ my main ohjeet, 1. shall be ))a]- 
doned alluding to the most remarkable S])ecim('n of Indo- 
llritish design and f;xecution, w hich I have c\ cir had an oppor- 
tunity of examining. 

It w'ould not Jnive been amiss to have aflbrd(‘d, i)y way of 
introduction, a erithjuo ujjon all the ])ublic w orks which Lave 
been erected in tliis Presidency, in imitation of Gothic, and 
]norc particularly the churches ; but, wdtliout making a s[)eei:il 
tour of inspection wdth the published designs in liand, 1 
should 1)0 unable to do full justice to the subject. I will ne- 
vfjvtlielcss say a few^ w^ords on those buildings 1 liave either 
NC'O)), or l)ecome otherwise acijuainted with, during my traveds, 
or througli the medium of plates and published descriptions. 
Airuuig these are the New' Cathedral, the Fort (Jhnreh, the 
Kidderpore Church, The Scotch Free Kirk, Krishii ^iohaii 
lhinuerj(ads Cniapel in Simla, near the Sanscrit Collegv:, iind 
Hi.shop’s Colhige. Of these, the Fort Cliurch and the Odlcge 
arc the best, but liave any pretensions to purity of style. 

Proceeding up country, there is the Jlhagulpoor (Mmrcli 
— rather hotter in point of design than most. At Patna, there 
is the uiilliiished Cliapid. At Benares w c liave the Sigra Mis- 
sion Church, possessing features peculiar to itself, for w hich w e 
are at a loss to find a ])arallel. Next in succession is tlie 
Chuiiar (^hurcli, witli no pretension to beauty. Tlicn a little toy 
at ]\I.irzapur, also very peculiar : w hen w o have said that it is a 
])retty oliject at a distance, wc shall have said cnougli. At the 
same station, is the Mission Chapel, not unlike tlie Cal<!utta 
^nlc ( Krishn AlohaiFs), designed by the same feeble liand. 
I'hirtlier northw ard, we liave the cliapel of Jounpoor, wliich, 
tliougli possessing several good ])oiuts, and correct s])CciuuuiK 
ol’ (Nothin detail, falls far short of wdiat is correct and requi- 
site. 

'file next building in succession, as w^e ])rocecd to tlu' 
North West, is the Church sit Cawnporc ; it ccutsiinly deserves: 
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preference to fill the others mentioned : hut here agaiii; 
there are great errors of detail as well as of general design. 
Much money has been wasted on ill-executed i)anelling of the 
interior, and there are pinnacled turrets at the corners of the 
aisles, cntirelj'^ out of place, and out of keeping with other 
portions of the building ; they are bad copies of the turrets 
to Henry the Seventh's Chapel at Westminster, which serve 
as abutments to the flying buttresses of that noble structure : 
there they Iiave a lueanmy, at Cawnporc they have none. A 
want of this knowledge led to their adoption ; they struck 
the architect as being elegant, so he made the best copy ho 
could. 

Next to Cawnporc, we Iira^c the new church at Nynce Tal, 
it seems to be well designed, and iii\ eccIesiasticaUook 
about it that most of the others have not. In the same vicini- 
ty, we have the little church at Moradabad, a very neat, and 
ap])arently correct design. 

We now turn to Agra, with its Church Mission church at 
Sccundra ; a poor attempt : but in the Civil lines of that 
Station, the Government College boasts of better taste and 
detail than any other work of the kind, though it has many 
errors whicli a wajit of the intimate knowledge of detail that 
has l)ccn gained of late years naturally lecl to ; and to this 
deficiency must be added, the want of ample funds to produce 
more elaborate w ork : it has the advantage of much stom? 
having been used, and of most superior materials and Avork- 
manship. 1 have heard of other Gothic buildings in the 
North West, but have neither seen the buildings themselves, 
nor draAvings of them. Here then I must conclude my notice 
of the existing structures in this style Avith an apology for its 
necessary imperfection. 

Every building Avliich has been raised in India, since our 
possession of the country, has been so by amateurs ; self- 
taught, unprofessional men; self-taught "from books, and 
faulty pictures. This remark is applicable to all edifices of 
every order of Architecture, though more ])articularly to Emf- 
Hsh Domestic and Arc! iitc(?turc, commonly term- 

ed Gothic. The only exceptions I know of, .are Sir David 
Ochtcrlony^s houses at Shalimar, ( Dchli, ) and at Kurnal > 
the former is bad Gothic, the latter, a fine specimen of clas- 
sical architecture. An architect Avas brought from Europe for 
the express purpose. 

A very erroneous opinion h.as prevailed, th.at the HonMfle 
Company's Engineer officers, must, as a matter of course, 
be good architects, Avhich I am not prepared to admit ; for even 
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su])posiuf5 that Civil architecture formed part of their prei)a- 
ralory studies, and that they even served an apprenticeship, 
the same as civil architects and builders at home, yet, it woultl 
by no means follow that they would all possess good taste, aiul 
talent for design, which arc gifts that few only are favored with 
by nature, and it has been only those, so gifted, who have slionc 
in the architectural line ; as for instance General Garstin, Gene- 
ral McLeod, Captain T. Prinsep, &c. whose works wall ever be 
considered as first-rate j they, even, were unacijuainted w ith 
the principles of Gothic, but had the good sense not to attempt 
it. It is to be regretted that Colonel Forbes had not follow- 
ed their example, and have rested content with his Mint and 
his Grecian temple in Tank Scjuarc, — very fair speciniens of 
tlie application of classical architecture, — and his great repu - 
tation as a dcc]) mathematician, a first-rate mechanic, and no 
mean artist. The public would have been spared a bnrlesijiie 
on Cathedrals, and our venerated and most liberal ^letropo- 
litan, thousands of rupees — for, though it may sound and look 
well, to have a great work completed for only a fourth more 
than an estimate,* the delusion is dispelled wlieu w^c find the 
estimate itself to have been exorbitant, and tlie work, not 
only inferior in design, but far more so in execution, 
not to take into consideration how ill-ada])ted it is to tin* 
climate, as well as to the purpose for wliich it was intend- 
ed; but enough of this great failure. My object is to fur- 
nish such information as may qualify amateurs to judge of, 
or even to superintend, the building of Churches, or other 
public works — ornauKuital and useful. It is more parti- 
cularly for the benefit of public-spirited officers having the 
disposal of the ferry funds and other taxes, wdio feel the 
want of some work to guide them in their outlay, that I havt) 
now come forward in these pages, to offer the benefit of ex- 
perience acquired both in this country and at home, through 
the study and practice of Oriental as well as European Go- 
thic ( so called) — two styles, which though widely differing 
as a w hole, have nevertheless many features in common, and 
.which admit therefore, when fancy may require it, of a hybrid 
style of great beauty ; it is, in fact, for this very reason that, 
lyidcr proper guidance, the native workmen can be brought 


'* The ostiniutes were stated iu the Report of October 1811 to he four 
hies ; and the actual outhiy bus iiolt been more than five — an excess which 
is very far less than is usual in buildings of this magnitude ; and in the 
instance of untried works, aud especially iu a country like India, almost 
without a ])arullel. 
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to execute the Gothic with a freedom and accuracy wanting in 
the classical orders. Of course I except those workmen who 
have been brought up in tlic art of executing ( Jrecian and Ro- 
man moulding ; these acquire a stiffness and formality of ideas 
and of execution that it is difficult to break them of. To such 
I prefer the village workmen, who have more freedom, and 
whose hands have not been cramped by rigid rules. The 
subject I have here undertaken to write upon is one, W'hich 
would better have been condensed, and published in the shape 
of a pamphlet by itself ; but I hope still, that the course tak- 
en, may prove advantageous ; for ( not pretending m J^self to be 
considered professional more than my brother dabblers in 
bricks and mortar), I sliall no doubt commit errors of expres- 
sion as well as of opinion which 1 shall have tlic advantage of 
having pointed out to me in the course of monthly publication, 
and be thereby enabled, ( should it be thought useful to repub- 
Ush,) to correct such points in the second edition. It is the 
lot of those who Avritc for the public, to meet with criticism ; 
some even court it, myself amongst the number. We may 
consider ourselves ever so wise, still we sliall alw^ays be learn- 
ing something new, if we condescend to keep pur eyes and 
cars open, and to profit by what we hear and see ; and nowhere 
will this be found more true, than in tlic progress of .work in 
this country. Ignorant and uii-niechanical, as wc may sup- 
pose tlic native workincii to be, still wo should find that ma- 
ny simple, though ingenious modes of effciiting what wc at 
home depend upon machinery for, arc know n and practises! 
by them, such as the lifting of lai’gc blocks of stone, and c.arry- 
ing them up lofty scaffolding. This is among the fexamphjs 
I shall have occasion to quote hereafter : I start then, pre- 
pared for criticism, intent on being useful, and iioping for 
indulgence. 


Religion occupying the first place in our hearts, I shall then 
commence with remarks on Ecclesiastical Architecture, — Fh'st, 
treating of the plans and general features re(|iiisitc for this 
country. — Secondly, the different styles of architecture appro- 
priate. Thirdly, I shall treat of Church internal arrangement, 
furniture and decoration. Fourfhly, of rooting. Fifthly, of gift • 
zing and doors. Sixth and tuatty, on ventilation. This much ac- 
complished, I propose treating of the application of Gothic an{l 
of Saracenic, to Domestic buildings, bridges, &e. &c. and shall 
then conclude with notes on materials, and other data which 
mav be considered us(fful. 
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Of the most convenient plans recommended for this coun- 
try^ according to the means at disposal, 

1 shall commence with the most simple, as the most likely 
to be often required. 

The most simple form is of course ii parallelogram of any 
dimeusions, according to space required ; hut unless it he 
lor a hill station, or be placed in the shade of lofty trees, a 
<ihurch or chapel of such form would he bandy endurable in 
the hot season, but should it he adopted, the proportion should 
not bo loss than twice the breadth rfJor its length, and tlie walls 
should be thick, with deej) buttresses. (See tig. 1.) If veran- 
das are added to the same, form, the proportions of the interior 
will be altered, in the length, which will bear a greater propor- 
tion to the breadth, keeping the true proportion of double the 
entire breadth for tile exterior w'alls. ( See fig. 2.) If a tower 
be added, it eair 1)0 so, cither on the sides, or at the east end, 
as shown in both figures by dotted line.s, A and B. If no car- 
riage way be left under the tower, (and this must depend upon 
.circannstanees, whether a good foundation can be had or not, 
foj if bad, it is unsaie,) then a porch, siitlieiontly large, may 
h(‘ placed instead, on the north side, near the west end. 

Tlie dimensions of a building of this form must ite regnlate^^ 
by the probaljlc ac.commodatiou recjuircMl. As a rule, two fee^ 
in w idth, by three in deptli, is needed for each chair sitting, and 
for benches fn soldiers, one foot eight by three; therefore, 
allowing that the i)roper arrangement of a strec't left up the 
f!tnitre, be made, and six inches extra allowed towcards the 
walls, the smallest room would be thus : (5 feet 6 inches 
x2===13 feet for the two pews of three chairs each, I- 3 feet for 
the street, giving a total of 16 feet for the width, consequent- 
ly of 3.2 feet for the length, whicli might be as much as 40 
if needful, which it w ouhl be, in case of there being no chan- 
cel or recess for the Communion Table. — Therefore, a room 
]6^32 would, after deducting for the font and pulpit, &c. 
&c. leave space for seven rows of chairs, or 7x6=42 sittings, 
and if 40 feet, three rows more, 3x6=18+12=60 sittings, 
wjiieh is more than is required for most small stations. 

With these data, it would be easy for any one to calevdatc 
tlie size of (ffo building r-iquired ; nor would an extra four 
fget, giving four instead of three chairs to a pew, I’ciuler au 
alteration in the design needful. 

The ordinary width of the iiavc.s of most country churches 
i-s 21 feet, w hich gives four feet for the street, and 10 for 
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each pew or bench. The length, in proportion, is generally 
more than the double square, being 60 feet. 

There is a decided disadvantage in making Jill the propor- 
tions of the superstructure of a small church equal to the 
space or ground-plot, for it renders any addition in after- 
times extremely diliicult, and the appearance is ridiculous, be- 
ing that of a model, instead of a building itself. The Mirzapur 
church is an instance of this error. 

The next form I should recommend, consists of no more 
than the same parallelogram with a second of smaller dimen- 
sions added to its east end, to form a chancel, (see lig. 3,) with 
or without verandas or cloisters, as the case may be. Indeed, 
I should always prefer this truly ecclesiastical form to any 
other, not only from its simplicity and elegance, but from its 
being that which every Englishman has been accustomed to see 
in his childhood, consequently conveying, ideas that are not 
called forth in buildings of a non-ecclesiastic arrangement. 

Where, however, the expense of this atldition renders it 
impossible, an equally coi’rcct, and less costly arrangement 
can be substituted in the apse^ which is a hemi-spherical or 
multangular recess tliat was common in the Sjixon, Norman, 
and Early English styles ; ( sec figures 4 and 5.) 

The ordmary proportion of the chancel is two-thirds the 
length of the nave, the width bearing the same proportion 
to the length, as the nave itself. For instance, if the nave 
be 60 feet, the chancel wuuld be 4*0 ; but it might be as low 
as one-half, or 30 feet: in this case however, the width would not 
be reduced in proportion, as 15 feet would be manifestly top 
small. The architect in this, as well as in every otlicr point, 
must be more or less guided by circumstances, which will 
form the exception to the ride. 

The apse may be in extreme depth, equal only to the en- 
tire diameter ( see dotted lines, fig. t) or it may be increased 
at pleasure. This will apply to the horse-shoe or true apse, 
or to the multangular, which may be a semi-octagon, nona- 
gon, duodecagon, or any number of sides, provided the angle 
docs not fall in the centre ; the latter figure is best for a large 
building, and the former for a small one. All these last-named 
may be with or without cloisters. • 

The next change towards more expensive forms is simply 
in adding aisles to those already dcstiribed (sec figures 6 and 7,) 
the, inner aisle divisions being formed of pillars supporting 
arches of any shape, according to the style adopted for the 
whole work. The proper width of the aisles, is half that of 
the nave, and may be much less, particularly when the latter 
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is broad in proportion to its length ; because, otherwise, the 
external apjiearance would be inelegant through false propor- 
tion : but here again this must depend upon the taste of the 
designer. 

Tlie instances arc comparatively few, where the aisles are 
continued to the chancel ; these are in a measure confined 
to the later or Perpendicular^^ or TadoP^ structures. Ded- 
ham in Essex, Iladleigb, Lavenham, and Framlinghain iu 
Suffolk arc instances : at Eye, in the same county, the churcli 
is a splendid example. The rood or chancel screen was the 
line of separation, as well as the more elevated floor. 

For this climate, I consider that the Flemish, and some 
of the French churches, afford tlic best designs, in having 
double, and even treble aisles, formed by rows of chfipcls 
branching off at right angles ; but of this I shall treat fur- 
ther on. 

Having described the most simple forms, I will now treat of 
others more complicated. I have just described those with 
aisles, with or without cloisters ; tlie next addition is that of 
tramepts, making the building cruciform ; i. c. ^n the shape 
of a cross ( see fig. 8) : this, like tlie others, can have aisles and 
cloisters (figs. 9 and 10). The cast end may have an 
apse, or be rectangular, as may suit the fancy of the architect. 

I hjive said above, that the plan of some of the continental 
churches is well adapted to this country ; it consists of the 
usual arrangement of nave, chancel, transepts and aisles, but 
the peculiar feature is in the last named. The aisles consist of 
a scries of transepts, as it wxre, branching from the nave, and 
extending from one to three arches deep, with gable ends (see 
fig, 11), tlic roofs being pitched and running at right angles 
from the nave walls and clerestory. 

A large window of three lights is placed in each gable. 
The pillars or shafts supporting the arches are smiillcr than 
the main piers. The appearance, external as well as internal, is 
very pleasing. Now for India, w-e should only have to build 
pincr gable walls, the full length on both sides, or on the south 
only ( see dotted lines, figs. 11 and 12) placing glazed windows 
in these, and tracery without glass, but only jalousies ( or with- 
out them) iu the outer walls — ^the space between the two 
walls formitfg a cloister or^veranda of itself. This arrange- 
ment admits of a most elegant superstructiu’c ; the expense con- 
sists in the extra roofing required, as they must be pent roofs, 
otherwise the effect Avould be lost entirely ; indeed, such roofs 
are almost indispensable in Gothic architecture. 
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The tower, or towers, (for there may be two, and even three 
in such a building) would be best placed at the west end, but if 
expense be no object, it would lookbest over the transept at faj. 
If two towers, they slionld be one on each side of the west end 
of the nave \ (h^h). If three, the third would be over the tran- 
sept, (a) which is commonly called the lantern. Such a grand 
plan as this woidd answer for a small Cathedral, or for a 
large one, by increasing the proportioAs. The new church at 
Hamhro^ is designed after this form; it has only one tower 
and spire, and two very handsome porches. Most of the 
churches in Jersey arc of this form ; likewise in Brittany. 

I have here said enough as to the shape and groiind- 
])lan8 of churches and chapels, I will now ]>rcfacc my 
suggestions as to superstructure, with a few remarks ou 
the diHerent styles of ecclesiastical architecture, into whiidi 
archaeologists have sub-divided it. 

Huh-ilmsiom of Style, 

There arcj six distinct styles of Old English Church Architec- 
ture ; Jiaincl^', the 8axon, Norman, early English, l)ccorat(?d, 
Peri)eiidicuhir ( or Tudor), and the Debased. The first and 
last bear closely on their next neighbour, but the others, 
though Iiavii!g many features in common, arc very distinct, 
even to an unpractised eye. There arc intermediate or ti*an- 
sition styles between the second and* third, tliird and fourth, 
and foniih and fifth ; but the decline to Dcljased of the reigns 
of Kelli V VIII., Elizabeth, and of the Charles’ is so gradual, 
that the transition is undefined.. A correct knowledge of all 
the peculiarities cannot be learned from mere reading, and 
studying of plates ; a long and patient examination and stu- 
dy of existing examples can alone practise the eye to detect 
such niceties. •To the unpractised eye, all pointed arches, 
wiiidow-traccry and pancl-wm*k, are alike Gothic. Tlic same 
with regard to mouldings, buttresses, pinnacles, &c. &c. 
Hence it is that such blunders have been made in designs in 
this country and in Europe ; but such would not be tolerat- 
ed now. Within the last eight or ten years a revival has tak-' 
en place, greatly induced by the building of the New Parlia- 
ment lioiisos. Formerly in England, and still in this country, 
Gothic has been siip])osed to consist of two curved lines meet- 
ing in a point for the doors and wimlows, a row of blocks like 
cheroot boxes on tlic walls for a battlemented parapet ( the Cal- 
cutta Simla Chapel and other of Mr. ’s designs to wit,) 

and as a finish, a few pyramidal erections at the comers of the 
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building and on the towers intended to represent spires. The 
cornices (in lieu of water tables, drip moulds, and stringcour- 
ses) are usually bad Tuscan, with sometimes a Gothic addi- 
tion of a zig-zag performance underneath a fillet, not uidiki^ 
sharks^ teeth, or the top of a park paling turned u}vside down, 
and painted white, on a ycMow ground, to make its form 
unmistak cable. This may be thought an exaggeration, but 
it is not so ; even the great Calcutta St. Paurs is done ovei* 
witli a kind of half-chocolate color, and its sliallow decora- 
tions picked out in white, as much as to say, This is meant 
fo7'” Gothic panelling, — arising from a want of knowledge of 
the section of the outline, which has been itself misunderstood. 
An attempt is thus made to supply the place of broad lights, 
and deep shadows, which constitute the beauty of all build- 
ings, and ])articularly Gothic, with plaster and paint; two 
commodities, Avliicli cover a multitude of defects. It is a 
saying as common in England as in India, that it will eonu; 
right in the paint and plaster, — “ Humj, jwttbiff, pa/aster men 
sab ho jae(j<u^^ I think I hear myself told, ^^Tliis is all very 
W(*ll, ])ut what can you expect in mere brick and plaster; 
stone i.s your only to which I should reply, it is very coii- 
vmiientto say so, but I can tell a different story : I havel)een 
myself laughed at for proposing to do work in moulded brick, 
but any one who will take the trouble to try, will find, tliat tluj 
most l)eautiful and durable w ork can be produced out of pot- 
t(U’’sclay, cast in w^oodeu moulds, amj baked in a reverberating 
furnaeo. AVith projier care, any \viricty of ornament can 
produced, and if this be coated with linely ground shell lime, it 
will look as good as stone, and be more durable than some kinds 
of roek used in huildiug : hut I shall reserve more particular 
remarks on this subject for a future page, wdicii treating of ma- 
terials. ])ut to revert to the subject of misapplication or mix- 
ing of styles ; this is to be observed in every single building 1 
have met wuth in India, the Agra College excepted. Tlic Port 
William Cliiirch is marred by this blunder : in tlic cast end is a 
tolerably fair DccoratcnV^ w indow^ and in the interior “ Per- 
jpcndiciilar’^ w'ork arches, piers and panelling, with ‘^Decora- 
ted^^ vaulted roof; and the west end has three, single light, 
windows, in imitation of Early Eiiglish.^^ Nothing can bo 
more out of place than these ; upon the whole, however, this 
church is Hfe best finished of all I have named in a former 
page. When remarking upon these very errors, as well as 
similar ones in tlie Cathedral, I have been gravely told tliai I 
could be shown examples from many of our (Cathedrals and 
Parisli Chnrclies ! Examples of wliat f bad copies of worse ori- 
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ginals^ and of an original mixture of styles ? True, but it is en- 
tirely forgotten how so many styles came to be found in tlic 
same edifice : Ely Cathedral to ^vit — it was the consequence 
of constant addition in different periods, when changes had 
taken place in the architecture of the land, not from original 
design. In the present day, when all changes have long since 
ceased, and that we are acquainted with the features in detail 
of each style, we have no need to make an olla podrida^^ of 
a work, but can confine ourselves to any one by itself. If a 
variety be desired, it can surely be introduced in due order, 
without being jumbled, and the least point that should be 
attended to, is, to avoid reversing the order of things, by 
placing the latest at the base, and the earliest at the top of a 
building, as in the tower of the Calcutta Cathedral, where the 
base is Debased,^^ ( to wit, the horizontal beams of the cfur- 
riage ways, and the heads of the doors,) the mid stmeture 
mixed Decorated^^ and Perpendicular,” and the top of the 
tower done “ Norman,” ( in imitation of that of Norwich Ca- 
thedral, which is Norman” from its very base up to the pa- 
rapet,) and the base of the spire, which is of a far later date. 
I was once told, when remarking ou this absurdity, Why 
man, I will prove it correct, for it is taken from Norwich 
Cathedral,” and Winkles was opened, and placed before rno. 
All the company gravely admitted the authority but myself, 
who, having past many an idle hour in that mighty pile, 
knew better. What woujd the ghost of Bishop Herbert say, 
at seeing the burlesque I allude to ?* 

Although, as I have argued, there be no need in ordinary de- 
signs to make a mixture, still, it may be done with great eftcet. 


♦ Norwich Cathedral was built by Herbert de Losing, in tlie reign of 
William the 2nd. The foundation was laid A. i>. 1096, «md was complottMl 
by his successor Edward, about 11.50. In 1171 it was greatly injured by 
fire, and afterwards restored by John de Oxford, whose works were comple- 
ted in 1197. Walter de Sufficld, the 10th bishop, was the next bejicfaetor, 
from 1244 to 12.57. In 1271 the tower was partly injured by lightning 
during Divine service, and in the following year the whole fabric was still 
further injured by a mob, during the disputes with the monks. The repairs 
then ren<lered necessary were not completed for seven years, when ( in 
127^^) the Cathedral was reconsecrated in presence of Edward the First and 
Queen Eleanor, and many bishops and nobles. It is generally belicveil 
that Ralph de Walpole commenced the spire in 1295, and that it was not 
finished till 1361, by Bishop Percy. Many bther additions were made froin 
time to time, to the very latest perioils, which are easily discernible ; yet 
this Cathedral retains, perhaps, a larger portion of original work than most 
others. The difference between the tower, below the parapet, and the 
spire, is very striking to the most inexperienced eye. — See Winkles’ 
Cathedrals, vol. 2. 
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propriety and advantage, if properly managed ; for instance, 
supposing it necessary in a damp climate and soil, like that 
of Bengal, to have a raised floor upon arches forming the base 
of the building, the height would not admit of their being 
acutely pointed. "Norman” is just the style ndiich in every 
way is most convenient, for appearance, as well as economy, 
the superstructure might be “ Early English,” " Decorated,” 
or " Perpendicular” either with equal propriety. Tlie crypt 
of Canterbury Cathedral is very early Norman, and the su- 
perstructure of various subsequent dates ; but it would ajjpear 
very absurd to reverse the order of things. Were an archi- 
tect to mix Grecian, Doric, and Tuscan or Ionic, after the 
same fashion the whole Avorld would hoot the unhappy build- 
er — and why ? because fixed rules were long since laid down, 
and have for two centuries and moFc been carefully taught. 
Not so as r(!gards Gothic, till within the last ten years and 
l(;ss. The first, step towards a system was introduced by Mr. 
(’artcr, and has since been carried further by llickmaun and 
others, also by the Ox'ford iVrchitcctural Society and Cam- 
bridge Camden Society, a society which, malgre the extrava- 
gancies and absurdities promulgated by some of its members, 
lias done infinite good tow'ai'ds restoration of injured works, 
also to the study of the true principles of English design ; 
and one of its learned and enthusiastic members ( Professor 
'VVhewcll) has discovered many of its geometrical principles. 
Most useful books arc now easily procurable, such as the 
Oxford Glossary, Bloxams’s Church Architecture, Pugin’s 
Works, the Cambridge Camden Society's periodical &c. &c. 
To those who would really wish to be correct 1 should re- 
commend the pui’chase of such works. 

In my next paper I shall oiler a few remarks on the dif- 
ferent styles enumerated in a preceding page, shewing the 
distinctions between each. 


M. K. 
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YII. 

MY MEXICAN VALET- 

Tp tlvo vegetation is nowhere thronghout Mexico rich as 
in the valley of Jahipa, nowhere else either are all the dis- 
agreeables of too dani]) an atmosphere so obvious. A djiis of 
mist se ems during three quarters of the year to rest upon the 
Cofre dc Peroir, and to extend thence to the far liorizou^ 
like the roof of a tent. From this ceiling a fine rain falls 
incessantly : the moisture collects along the eaves of the low 
houses^ and patters in large drops upon the roadway. The 
dismal streets arc deserted; and Jalapa expiates by uine 
months of discomfort the beauty of its perpetual verdure. 
Hut, when the sun doc^s tear asunder the curtain of 
clouds — when the sky can reunite its intense blue to the IVesh 
green of the hills, Jalapa becomes once more the enchanted 
city which it appe^stothe distant traveller. Its steep stnic^ts 
arc now cheerful and picturesciue ; every step iutroducijs to 
some novel decoration. Now a chanuing villa, curiously 
painted iu Avhite and red, peeps upon you from amongst 
groves of guava, liquidambar or palm trees. Now^ tluj eye 
rests upon the amethyst-colorcd mountains which sheltcvr the 
snug town, or upon, rocks, draped with convolvulus aiul 
other lavishly-flowering plants, amongst which, perhaps, 
cascades brawl every heni and there, or throAV their water in 
refreshing floods across the path, which is itself soon lost to 
sight hctwccii hedges of datura, jessamine and houey-sucklt*. 
It cannot be denied that, at evening, shadoAvs will fall on the 
landscape, but even they do so Avith such tenderness, tluit; 
the scene seems rather to melt, like a dissolving A^iew,” 
into another form of beauty. For night, rl; Jalapa, has iu 
truth little cause to be jc?dous of the day. It is only tluui 
that the toAvn really seems awake. Then the gi'ouiid- floor 
of each house is the place of re-union for all the members of 
the family; visits are paid; conversatio)!, music, love have 
now their appointed hour. It is at night too, especially, 
that the traveller may surprise in all its grace, thei ciomcstic 
life of Mexico. Almost every Avindow, thrown A\idc open Jto 
the fresh and scented breeze, sheds upon the dark street a 
glad stream of noise and light. •Uninvited, therefore, hut 
without intrusion, the stranger may nightly take his part * in 
a hnndrod /H/rs ; he may see tho graceful Jalapefias ( con- 
fessedly the most lovely women of Mexico) play off, though 
wijlii sweet simplicity^ their prov^bial fascinations; and, if he 
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?locs lend liis eyes to thti dangerous sight, thu chances are he 
will be unable to tear himself from tlie new and piquant 
spectacle for many a pleasant hour — aye, not until tlie flow- 
ers begin to fade in the black hair of the pretty brunettes 
within — until the notes of tlie harp seem to die regretfully, 
and the last windows arc dosed behind tb(‘ir trace-work bal- 
conit^s. 

Ill whatever direction you may proceed on leaving Jalapa — 
^vhc!lh(‘,r towards Mexico, through the icy fogs of the moun- 
tains, or })y the road to V'^era Cruz, wlicn^ every day the 
beat beeonu^s more stifling — yoii cannot fail to regret tlie 
?)aliny e.limate otthis ‘Miappy valley/^ For my part, 1 put 
of]‘ my departure from day to day ; and a fortnight had [lass- 
ed like a dream siueo the evening on which, after the miser- 
iiiiie death of Don Illas, 1 had ent<Ted sadly into Jalapa, 
liot now tliat prosaic spur to departure — a tlwimlling purse— - 
would jiermit no further delay. 1 set o If thercfor(i Avi III my 
faith till valet ( 'ec.il io, and anotlicr old travelling comrade, 
whom, how(ner, I have liitherto forgotten to mention. This 
was a liiu; English spaniel, of a large lirood, eallerl Love — a, 
name which Cccilio would cspatlof^ize ( mcrcifnJ reader, I 
iiu an no ])nn) into Lova/^' thereby, I need not say, niateri- 
nlly altering the signification; '^fhis dog Jiad hitherto accom- 
panied m(‘ even on my most rapid journeys. M y horse JStoriii 
iiononriMl her w ith his especial ]mtron age ; and, in fact, ne- 
vi‘r galloped so mca^rily as when Jjove Avas hounding amongst 
his legs, or leaping up at his steaming nostrils. 

We soon l(‘ft Jalafia, Avith its fertile hills, its oraiige 
grov<\s, hanaiia and guava trees, behind us ; and arrived in 
good tinu^ at Letfcero. Tliis name is a legacy from one of 
the soldiers of C\u l('.s to the wild spot where he had estab- 
lished Tivmta, and Avhere sonic of those primitive stockade- 
cahins, called jacalea, may still he seim. But later associ- 
ations comnnmd Leneero perhaps more strongly to the curiosi- 
ty of the traveller; for, near the hamlet, on the hrow^ of a 
hill, from Avhence the eye embraces the serrated outlines of 
the distant Cordillera, and even, Avlien the sky is elejir, a 
glimpse of the sea, stands a little red house adorned Avitli a 
modest ])eristylc, and surmouiite<l by* a glass observatory. 
Tlvis iu\j^suming place is the couiitiy -house of the redoubt- 
able Santa Anna. • 

Not far from Lcucero, after passing the defile of Cerro 
(Jordo, we lieard the roaring of the romantic Antigua. A 


* Lova, is a shr-wolf. 
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stone bridge on sovoii bold arches unites one precipitous 
bank of the river to tlie other, and attests the grand engi- 
neering conceptions of the old masters of Mexico. Fatigued 
by a march somewhat longer than usual, I halted for some 
minutes in this picturesque spot ( called Puente Nacional), 
admiring the contortions of the stnram as, twisting amongst 
masses of rock and leaping over the stumps of shattered trees, 
it rushed foaming and bellowing on its stormy way. The 
heat which since our departure from Jalapa hacl been steadi- 
ly and rapidly increasing, affected my tAvo four-footed friends 
very differently. Storm breathed with delight a wind which 
was nevertheless so liot as to blight the very lierbagc. It 
%vas the first time for five years that ho had basked in a sun 
as glowing as that of his native and distant qmremla ; and 
his joy exhaled in Avild neighs. The pour spaniel, Love, on 
the contrary, Avith hanging tongue and panting sides, sought 
in A ain for a drop of moisture, amidst the fibres of Avithered 
grass. It Avas hoAVCver only some eight leagues to Vera Cruz, 
and I made up my mind to push on by myself, so as, if possi- 
ble, to rcacli Vera Cruz that same night, leaving Cecilio to 
rejoin me on the morroAV — as his steed could by no means 
keep pace with mine, llcstiny, however, Lad disposed of me 
very differently. Cecilio, avIio had fallen into the rear, hur- 
ried up to me just as 1 was setting oft*. Ilis (diceks, of the 
colour of raw beef, Averc streaming with sweat, and all his 
IV^aturcs Avore an air of constraint and uneasiness — vulgar emo- 
tions Avhich ordinarily Ctieilio^s countenance, like tliat of an 
aneiimt pliilosophcr, or of a modern courtier, disdained to be- 
tray. He pushed his horse actually abreast of mine, before 
he spoke, and I Avas doubly astonished. It Avas not, perhaps, 
so very great a liberty ; but it Avas the first time that Cecilio 
had permitted himself to fail, CAcn so much, in I'ospcct to- 
Avards nsc : besides, the exertion, which his Bucephalus must 
have made, so nearly to kc‘('p up with me, Avas an imprcee- 
dented and incomprehensible, though undcuiablc, fact. 

Schor,^’ said Cecilio at last, if I have been riglitly infor-. 
med, Avc enter here upon the territories of the vomito. Now I* 
have the weakness to be soincAvhat anxious concerning an 
existence Avliicli is not altogether disagreeable ; so that, with 
your lordship^s permission, I Avill gq no farther.” 

You are quite right,” said I, the yellow fever does begin 
hereabouts ; and it is, moreover, particularly fond of attack- 
ing puffy fellows like you. But Avhat of that ? You know the 
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road from hence to Mexico. May the horj^c, whieh I freely 
give you in acknowledgment of your faithful services, carry 
you there in safety and comfort I” 

Now this was all very lordly and munificent on my part ; 
hut unfortunately there was a (juestion to be settled between 
master and valet about some arrears of wages, which the 
donative of a foundered horse almost past work, did not cast 
altogether in Cecilio^s favour : so, in fact, (^ecilio very delicately 
liiutcd, implying his willingness to receive his little balance'^ 
on the spot. 1 resorted, tliercforc, to an argument w hich, I 
anticipated, ^vould be unanswerable. 

^SMy good friend, you know full well why I left Jalapa. 
Unless, therefore, you can direct me to some bank, or house 
of business, in this w^ilderness ( wdicre for my part I cannot 
see a cabin) which will cash for me a draft on V’^era Cruz, I 
recommend you to bear your woes paticmtly until we get 
thareJ^ 

Cccilio did not answer a word. But I saw from his man- 
ner that he did not yet give up the case as desperate. In 
fact, after perhaps half an horn’ of silent marcli, he returm?d 
to the charge : — 

“ If your lordship thought fit to carry me as your servant 
to Europe, the strong desire 1 have to visit those famous 
lands would induce me to brave even tlic vomifo ; for, as the 
proverb says ; 


“ He that will not run a risk. 

Shall never see the world.” 

1 represented to Cecilio that the double i)assage-nK>ncy 
would be a serious expence — ^that amongst the foreigners, 
wlio made Mexico tlicir residence, few^ could be said to roll 
in weal til — that most of tliem returned to their native country 
with purses even lighter than wlicn they came — that, in short, 
a certain caballcro, w ho Avas able to cut no contemptible figui e 
ill Mexico, was, alas! by no means a prophet in his own 
country. Cecilio comprehended the allusion at once, and 
dreiv afresh upon his stock of resignation. 

We pursued our journey ; but Cccilio uoav kept obstinately, 
l|,nd ( considering the natural disqualilicatioiis of his (piadru- 
ped) very marvellously, close to my horsc^s heels. All at 
once lid^aised quite a shriek of delight. 

What^s the matter now, sirrali I demanded, some- 
what sternly. 

“Oh ! senor, sucIkui admirable plan as I have hit upon !’* 

“ Well, let us hear this great scheme theii/^ 
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" I have the honour to propose to your excellency,” said 
Cecilio with immense formality, that you stake your g;ood 
horse Storm, at montey against the wages which arc du(3 to 
me. Considering, on the one hand, that it is impossible to 
find in this disgusting desert the means of paying me in spe- 
cie, and, on the other, that I am absolutely deteriniucd to 
go no further, your excellency will scarcely reject a proposition 
which has at least the merit of obviating both difiicultics. 11‘ 
your lordship wins, 1 hold you free ; I shall still retain thi3 
great honour of having served you graliii. Whilst, should 
your excellency lose by accident, you will nevertheless have 
this orangc-tawmy animal on which to pursue your journey 
t^ Vera Ouz, under the protection of Clod.” 

I was about to reject angrily the strange proposal, when 
suddenly the thing struck me as so richly extravagant, that 
I agreed at once. We dismounted. According to the al- 
most universal practice of Mexicans, Cecilio never travelled 
without a pack of cards. Behold, then, the master and ser 
vant seated, face to face, under a t^lump of trees by the road - 
side. Love stretched herself on the sand, panting grievous- 
ly; whilst Storm, im[)aticnt of the deday, employed him- 
self in making small excavations with his hvo fore-feet alter- 
nately. As 1 looked at the noble creature, so soon, per- 
haps, to be no longer mine, I repented my monumtary fol- 
ly ; but it was too late^. Cecilio licld out the cards : — 

‘‘AVill your excellency,” said he’ redoubling iji ceremoni- 
ous gravity, do me tlio extreme lionour to cul V” 

I absolutely shuddered as I renumibercd my invariable 
ill-luck, and cut the pack with a cohl and trmnbling baud. 
Then, not to j)roloiig tlic suspense of a position of Avhicli, 
besides, 1 began to be ratlier ashamed, I fixed the match at 
a rubber of three games : five Tniiiutcs therefore wx)uld setth* 
the matter. 1 dealt two cards ; (Cecilio cliosc one ; the otlicu' 
fell to me : I tlien turned u[) half-a-dozen cards succe ssively, 
strange to say, of the same colour. Could it be ? The game 
w^avS mine. Nevertheless, Cecilio did not even wink. You 
might have thouglit that the stake was too insignificant for 
interest, his apparent indiftercncc was so profound. For rn y 
part, I almost began to think it possible that Fortune might 
make a mistake for once, and favour me. But iny hopes werh 
soon dashed : Cecilio w^on the second game. The third would 
be decisive. 

We had been so engrossed with our play, that two horse- 
men had approached us within a few yards, without having 
attracted our notice. Indeed, I only became aware of their 
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presence from heaving tlie very words of their conversatiau. 
One of the iiew-coiricrs — a glance at his costume ^Y as Hiiflicieiit 
to assure us — was a Jarocho, or inhabitant of the sea-coast 
( or district) of Vera Cruz. He u<lherc(l indeed to the pecu- 
liar dress of his tribe ill every particular. A hroad-hruumed 
straw hat turned up behind, from wliich hung a handkerchief 
of red and yellow checks so as to protect the w(‘arer^s n(;(‘k 
from the scorching sun — a linen shirt with a front of the tin- 
(!st cambric — ^no waistcoat — breeches of blue cotton- velvet 
open at the knees and reaching to the calf — a scarf of crim- 
son silk wound round the hips, from Avhicli hung glittering in 
the sun, the universal ruacketeJ^ Every detail was faidtlcss 
judged by the standard of Jarocho dandyism. It is true that 
his feet, which held the stirrups merely by the indilicrent 
pi'cssure of a toe, w ere stoekiiigh'ss ; but this dcficicney was 
far more than conijiensatcd by the ease and liaughty noneha- 
lancc of his whole bearing. Ills skin, nevci'tlu'hiss, was 
darker than that of a native Indian ; and his crisp-curling 
hair and beard revealed the oriental dei‘ivatiou of liis race. 

U was not so easy to jirononnce on the condition of the 
other eavalier. lie won; a vest of gaily-jirintcd calico, 
white ti’owscrs, short boots of Cordova leather, and a liaiul- 
somc straw^ hat of the costly fabric of ^riie sonie- 

w hat stern expression of bis face luiglit as easily diuiote, in 
this laud of lierce advaniturc, an itinerant imu’chant, or a 
horse-hreaker, as a high way- robber ; and tlic valuable horse 
w hich Ik; rode would liarmoiiize wnth eitljcr of these snpimsi- 
tions. 

I’w'O gamblers wdiercver they may Ijc met with, afford an 
eminently agreeable spectacle to Mexicans of all ranks ; so 
that to iny inlinite disgust the two horsemen ])ulled u]) near 
us, apparently as a matter of course ; and, w ithout word spo- 
lv(m, appeared to have made up their minds to witness onr 
|)roeeedings, howewer long tlu'v might (rontinuc. 1 sat motion- 
less witli my cards in my hand, ashamed to be detected even 
by strangcu’s in an ()ccu[>atiou so foreign to iny habits. Still as 
onr primitive gaming-table— the turf — bore no symptom of any 
thing which could be taken for a stake, I lluttcred myself that 
we might be supposed to ])lay inorely for amuseinciit during 


* A long liom-liiuulloil kiiiW without gimril or sheath, 
t 'Hu'se hats, eallcMl .Tipija])a from the place where they are made, some- 
times cost as mueh as X ID sterling. 
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the noon-tide heat. Unfortunately however, I had to do 
with men far too deeply versed in the weaknesses of human 
( especially of Mexican) nature. 

I wonder now if you are playing for that fine bay ask- 
ed, as he saluted me, the cavalier in dyed calico, accompa- 
nying his words with a penetrating glance. 

Exactly so,” I replied. 

Why then, ray masters, you play high,” retorted the 
stranger drily ; and if, as I guess, the animal is your’s, sefior 
nowy I wish you good luck. Arc we by chance indiscreet in 
desiring to watch the game ?” 

Witli your kind permission, Caballeros,” I replied, I 
would ratlicr finish it as I have begun, for 1 have often ob- 
served that my fortune is not quite so bad when there are no 
spectators.” 

The stranger was himself probably too true a gamester not to 
respect sucli legitimate scruples ; resigning himself, there- 
fore, to his disappointment, and saluting me again courteous- 
ly, though in silence, he turned to his companion with the 
remark : — 

In fact we ourselves have no time to lose. Here, too, we 
part. You may depend upon me, if I can find time, to be 
at Manantial to-morrow for fandango ; although, if I am 
not mistaken, we shall have the north wind soon.” 

To-morrow then, I hope, we shall meet, Adios !” returned 
the other : and the horsemen put themselves in motion in 
different directions ; the last speaker taking a path to the 
left, whilst the other pursued the high-road. 

What on earth,” I demanded mechanically of Cecil io, 
“ can the north wind have to do with the fandango of a petty 
village ?” 

Perhaps the gentleman in the calico ja^*ket is afraid to 
catch cold,” suggested Cecilio, with all the mock-modesty 
of a professional wit. 

After this lucid solution, we resumed the interrupted game. 
I again turned up two cards, and Cecilio again made his 
choice. He had taken the knave of clubs. One by one 1 
dealt out the cards with a hand which I could not render 
steady. I could almost hear my heart beat ; and yet it was, 
I am certain, more from regret than any covetousness. 1 
might be about to lose — foolishly tp deprive myself of — the 
faithful comrade of five years of wandering ! Even Cecilio 
condescended at length to avow himself human, by wiping liis 
face which streamed with perspiration. All at once he uttered 
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a cry, which found a painful echo in tlic very bottom of my 
heart. I had just turned up the knave of hearts ! 

“ Vous avcz perduy inomieuTy^ he exclaimed. 

At these words, uttered in (food French^ 1 staiHxl at Cccilio 
in astonishment. As for that personage, approaching Storm 
triumpliantly, he was about to bestiidc him at once. 

Stop ! scoundrel, I did not stake the sadtUey^ 1 cried ; 
and ordered him to exchange it for the one which had hither- 
to been on the orange-tawny brute. 

Cccilio fulfdled in silence the last command which he was 
destined to receive from his old master ; and I watched his 
proceedings in mournful abstraction. When he had elfceted 
the exchange, Cccilio mounted his horse — the splendid crea- 
ture which had mine. How I cursed my foolish cap- 
rice ! But it w'^as too late. Still I flatter myself that my 
])r*L(lc completely suppressed all outward iiidications of th(‘ 
mortifleation which w^as gnawing me within. Thus I inquired 
of (.(icilio with all tbc unconcern I could assume, Hiow it was 
^ that he spoke Krciudi so w(‘ll Avitliout my ever having the 
^ slightest conception that he knew a w ord of it.^ 

“ 1 could scarcely,^’ replied Cccilio, be five years behind 
Vvjur cxceUency^s chair, wduni you dined wdtli your country- 
men, without picking up something of your language : but, 
as to letting you know the extent of my Jiccomplislnnents, 
that would never have done. Why, your cxcelleuey wa^uld 
tluvn have had ever so many secrets from your faithful s('.r- 
vant.^^ 

C('.cilio w as evidently descended from one of those knowing 
servitors w ho abound in the rogue-romances of Spain. For- 
merly, indeed, I had often fancied some rcscmblaTicc in him 
to the Ambrose Lanuila^^ of Gil Bias his physiognomy 
had not, then, deceived me ! Still, despite the something of 
impertinence which he now developed, for the first time, he 
seemed when he w^as actually about to depart, to be under the 
influence of a really ])ainful impression. It wuis, indeed, only 
natural that he should feel something like regret at parting 
. in such a way from one who liad been, after all, for five 
years an indulgent master to him. His emotion soon grew 

evident, that the contagion afiected me. Something of the 
liking, wdiich so many years, and so many stirring adven- 
tures, ^ssed in corapanj* could scarcely fail to create, revived 
within me. 

‘‘ Cecilio, my friend, said I, this same horse which you 
have won from me — I could not have taken it with me aboard 
ship — are you not convinced in your heart that I should have 
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i^ivcn it to you in ii fow dnys? Is it thou having deprived 
me of it so miuecessarily tljat now causes you pain 
(^ccilio siglied dcoiily. 

t do regret I conu-ss^ senor, to set! your hcantifvd. saddle 
on so worthless a hi nto as tliat ; and on the other hand 1 am 
aslianied to lie unable suitably to caparison the nobh; creature 
1 liavc won froju yon. Apropos ! since your exe(dleney is in 
the vein — what say yon ? — sliall w^c play for the saddle 

This was too much ! Indignant at tliis crowning ingrati- 
tude and impudence, “ l^ikc carc/^ 1 critul out, pret(mding 
also to eock a pistol, Take care that 1 do luit lake hack l)y 
forc^e a horse too good for a rogue like you to niount/^ 

(k^eilio’s only ansv^’cr to this threat was to plunge both spurs 
into poor Storm^s Hunks, and to call and wliisih^ to th(‘ s[»r»- 
niel, which u]) to this time had waielu'd, withtlu^ ap[)eur 
iiiice of uneasy wonder, the sudden separation of horses and 
master. T whistled to fiovc on my 8id(‘. 1'lie prior b(;asl, 
thus called upon for the first time in its life to pronouncr^ ii r(‘- 
vocabJy b('l\veeu the t\vo drnniiiaiit aireetioris of its lib*, besi 
lated. She first darted oft* to rejoin Storm, and then cnine 
panting tiack to me — her eyes and look full (>f tin; very es- 
sence of supplication. Even lier body shewed by couvnl.si\e 
movmncnts what a deadly struggle was taking place in the poor 
Mfirrg’s feelings, I saw her actually for an instani, 

witli distress ; tli(;u with a dismal Cry, more how l than linrk, 
>he (lisapjieared far from me, in Ihcj dust raiscal by the gallo]» 
of the fonr-foot<al friend whom she loved iHittm* than r:io, I 
now felt r(*ally alone. Distracted Ix^tween rage and grief, J 
was at first tcunjited to revenge my mortifications upon tb<‘ 
miserable; horse which destiny luid perniitte’d me: to redain ; 
but tlie wx’ak and wickral impulse soon jiassed. 1 had learn- 
ed something, in tlu' mnltitudinonserosse'srjf an advenfiiroiCv 
life, of the hard viKue of resignation. Moreoveu* many of 
the einmmstanees of the sentimental drama just <*onelnd(‘d 
were so farcical, and the (apart from mv own feel- 

ings w liicli w ere most tragical) was so ridicidons, that a sense; 
of the position at last pervaded c;ven nn; ; and I ended by 
tlirowing myself on the ground roaring and writhing in long- 
continued convulsions of laughter. •> 

j Traushfed and. adjijUcd ( f(tr ike Ihwres^Mfnfnziiu'j frovi Ihe Freucih <if 

M. CfAnKIKI. rKRKY. | 
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IV.— THE PRESENTATION OF CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE— 

KEBHUARY 2nD. 


Herr .Jesu, Trost iler Ileiilen, 

Der IlerzoTi Heil uiitl Lieht ! 
Wir siiehen lieut mit Freuden 
Dei 1 1 (.Timd ciiangesicht . 

Naeh Simeons Exem]>el 
//leht lieilige Hepjier 
.In dieseni deinem TcMn|)eK 
(.) Heilaiid, uns zn dir. 

Du wivst. von uns i»efiinden 
Noeli jetzt an jedein Ort, 

Wo Seelcn .sich vevhiindeii 
Auf dein Verheissungsvvort ; 
V’ergdnnst noeli alle Tagc, 

Dass man <Iieh, Gott zum Preis, 
Anf Glaubens-armen trage, 

Wic dort dcr fromme Greis. 

Scy uns eiii Quell der Wonne, 

Ein 'IVost uns in <ler Pein ; 

Ini Dnnkt'ln iinsre Sonne, 

Im Kreuz cin Gnadenschein ; 
ICin Heil fiir alle Siinden ; 

In Angst ein lloflPiuingsstrahl ; 
Ein Stern, der uns liisst findcn 
Den Wcg durelfs Todesthal. 

Es kebr’ an jeder Stelle 
Sieh unscr ganzcr Sinn 
Zii dir, dll Lehens-ij nolle, 

Mit stiller Sclinsuelit liin. 

W er so fiir dieli eiitgliiliet 

Ibnplalit dieli aueli zuin Lolin, 
End wcr iin Geist dieli sieliet 
1 st aiich wie. Simeon. 

Herr, lass es uns gelingeii, 

• Wenn dieses Lchcn tlieht, 

Mit Simeon zii singen 

Das fr«^e Absheidsleid ; ^ 

Nun werden mir im Friedeu 
Die Augen zugedruokt 
Naelulem ieh seiion binieden 
Den IJeiland hah’ erbbekt ! 


Lord Jesn, Trust of nations. 

The spirit’s Light and Stay ! 

We seek with gratulations 

Thy glance of grace to-day. 

With Simeon our example, " 

A saered extacy. 

Redeemer, in Thy temple, 

Allures ourselves to Thee. 

No place hut Thou hast willed 
We find Thee present now, 

Our might of soul fultilled 
Epon Thy plighted vow ; 

No day but when ’tis meet we 
Our land to God engage. 

That faith’s embrace may greet Thee 
As there the pious sage. 

Of joy he Thou our river, 

A staff in our distress ; 

In gloom, of light the giver, 

In cross, our beam of grace ; 

The imgueiit of our evil. 

Our hope’s ray, in despair. 

And when death’s vale we travel, 

A star to guide us there. 

There hendeth wdth devotion, 

Thoii Spring of life, to Thee 

Around ns, each emotion 
In hush’d anxiety. 

And Thee shall they inherit 
Who kindle thus, their prize ; 

Who turns to Thee in spirit 
May gaze with Simeon’s eyes. 

Loril, grant it us, in mercy. 

When wanes our mortaf day. 

That, Simeon like, rehearse we, 

A joyous parting-lay ; 

In tranquil expectation 
I close mine eyes, O Lord ! 

They see on earth salvation 
According to thv word. 
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Ja, ja, ich hab’ im Glaiibini. 

Mein Jcsu, dich ^csehaut ; 

Keiii Fiend kaiin mir dich ranben 
Ucm ich mein Ilerz vertraut. 

Pii wohnst in incincm Ilorzen 
Und in dem deinen ich ; 

Audi ill des Todes Schmerzen 
Ban’ idi getrost auf dich I 

llier hiillst dii zwar zu Zciteii 
Ihdi strafeiul vor uiir eiii, 

Durdi 'iVulisal mich zu leiten. 
Das Avill ol’t bitter sciu. 

Dort abcrwinl ’s gcsdidicn, 

Dass idi vou Aiigesidit 

Zu Augoiiidit soil sdien 
Deiu ew’ges Frcudenlidit. 

Jon ; Feank. 


My Jesu, yea, believing, 

1 lix my gaze on Tliec ; 

No foe, ni)?^ soul dec^eiving 

Shall tear my Trust from me : 
^ly heart thy habitation. 

In Thine a home 1 owe ; 

So build 1 eoiisolation 

Tho’ death a])[)roadi with throe ’ 

In loving kind ijorrceiiou 
Thou w'liiles art veiled here. 

And leadest through alflietion 
Which oft is sore and sere ; 

Yet hastest to restore me 
To light of joy cterne. 

Where I thy (iiieiiddcss glory 
Shall face to face discern. 


V.->SAINT ]VL\TTIIIAS’S DAY. 

FEBRUARY 2dTII, 


Almighty Judge! whose counsel high: 
Did diaiice of human choice disjiel ' 
To seal Matthia’s ministry 
When Judas by transgression fell ; 

Thou kcepest all Thy stablisliM 
plight ; 

Tliou liealest all Tby Cdinreirs woes, 
Tlio’ still their veno.n’d shafts unite 
Her traitor sons and envious foes. 

The price of blood restor’d by fear 
When eonseienee warns of vengeauee 
ripe 

Can ne’er the tortur’d spirit clear. 

Or from the heai't the plague-spot 
wipe ; 

For deeper than the ocean swells 
O’er guilt fuliiH’d Thy Hood of ire; 
And louder than the thunder knells 
'J’hc doom accurs’d Thy sentence 
dire. 

Yet measureless Thy mercy’s hound ; 
Thou watchest all Thy peojde’s weal ; 
Tho’ hosts cuns])ire and cravens 
wound, [ heal : 

Thy purpose stands. Thy balsams 


Nor sooner shall the light of morn 
He (juench'd by eve’s oliscun?!* ray^ 
Thfui Thon of Thine elect he loni, 
Let bends deccsive, or I'oes hi'trav. 

For oft as move our lips in pray’r. 
To Thee the rapt devotions rise 
On plumes of angeds charg'd to hear 
Our fence and succour from the skies ; 

Tliy chariots twenty-thousand tliey 
Which to the Priest our incense hriiig. 
Who 0 ])es th-j new and living way 
Whence favour on Thy Ibid th<;y 


Lord ! when around Thine altars here 

Thy siij)pliant (’hurch in silence 
kneels. 

Ami for Thy gifts of grace and fear* 

On those who bear Thy sword aj)- 
peals, 

Dc: Thou Thy choseu saints design, 

Of Jesu’s way companions blest ; 

From Jordan’s brink to Salem’s 
shrine 

Who trace, in all. Thy fix’d behest 
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Who watch Thy mystic dove de- 
scend, [ lieve, 

A(!claiiii’d from hcav’u Tliy Son bc- 
And faithful all His journey tend 
'fill Him from sight tlie clouds re- 


Matthia's gifts they crave not all 
The watcli-placci on Thy towers to 
ward; [ call, 

Rut grant them Justus’ humbler 
'Fhcir (‘oiistant w'alk commend and 
guard. 

And if on Zion’s bulwark now 
{ Prevent it Lord !) there Judas be 
For lust of gohl to scatlic Thy brow 
With kiss of perjur’d infamy 


Or if ( but many he their days, 

And blest their march on Salem’s 
keep ) 

We meed of grief and duly raise 
When seers a])j)rov’d in Jesu sleep ; 

Confide us some ]Matthias true 
Our stains to purge, or hearts to 
heal; 

And aye, the loyal line rerie;v 
To man the breach for Salem’s 
weal, 

Tluit so, with righteousness array’d 
Thy priests the joyous peal prolong : 
“ liis arm hatii God again display’ll 
To guard His Chmch from loss and 
wrong !” 



lExtran? and Int^lUg^nrr. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN 
FOREIGN PARTS. 

79. PM Mall. Nov. 11. 1848. 

HBGLBCTOF THE SCATTERED ENGLISH CONGREGATIONS IN INDIA. 

Extract of a Letter from the Archdeacon of Madras to the Secretaries 
of the Society^ dated Aug, 1848. 

I HAVE already written to you with reference to the Missionary opera- 
tions of the Incorporated Society in this country, but the peculiar cir> 
cumstances of the times compel me also to address the Society in its 
other, and perhaps principal character, that of the ^reat Colonial Cler|ry 
Society of our beloved Church. 

It is impossible for me to shut my eyes to the imminent dangler in 
which our scattered and spiritually destitute English corii^re^ations are. 
placed, by the increasing and comparatively jrifFantic efforts of Home to 
brin^ them into subjection to its false and soul-destroying system. 

I have already adverted to the destitution of a lar^e proportion of these 
congregations, without ministers, churches, or schools, and have men- 
tioned also the rapid increase of Romish priests and Jesuits and Churches, 
and the immense funds which are evidently at their command. 

Their boldness has been strikingly displayed during the past month, 
at Secunderabad, one of our largest military stations, and one (d* the 
present strongholds of Kouiaiiism, having a bishop and six or eight assis- 
tants resident thereat. Two of these priests placed themselves at the 
bead of about 200 men of H. M.’s 84th Kegt., and, in open defiance of 
the military authorities, utterly destroyed a chapel in the lines of one of 
the native regiments belonging to the schismatiear’ Portuguese party. 
The Irish and Portuguese priests in this country, it may be necessary 
to explain, are as bitterly hostile to one another hu it is possible to ima- 
gine ; but does not this teach a profitable lesson as to what we may our- 
selves expect from the dominant sect, wdicn it has attained a little grea- 
ter strength ? 

The necessity of increasing our utterly inefbeient ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment is most apparent, and the Diocesan additional Clergy and 
Church Building Societies have been established with this view. Bur- , 
deiied, however, us every station already is, with claims on its liberality, 
these efforts, if confined to the comparatively limited number of persons 
who realize and bewail the existing destitution, must necessarily be 
slow ill their operation. External assistance therefore is most urgently 
required, until prejudice and apathy hatve been dispelled, public confi- 
dence acquired, and the liberality of the Christian community is directed 
to these new but most important objects. 

1 am well aw'are that the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
has not the means of doing much in the present state of its finances, and 
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I. 

THE CIST OF THE VEDA'NTA-AS A PHILOSOPHY. 

Having reviewed the Hindu Classification of Things, as 
exhibited in the Nyaya, and probably the oldest systematised 
Hindu theory of the Origin of Things^ as exhibited in the 
Sankhya, wo i)ropose now to consider the Vedanta — the 
tlicologico-pliilosophical system — witli a view to the correct 
appreciation of which the Nyaya and the Sankhya are by 
many chiefly valued as furnishing a preparatory training. 

The term Vedanta, as remarked by Mr. Colebrooke (Es- 
says, vol. 1. p. 32G), signifies ‘‘the end and scope of the Ve- 
das,’^ How far the doctrine, as at present current, may be 
entitled to that name, we are not now concerned vvitli enquir- 
ing. AVe shall take tlie doctrine as we find it in the popu- 
lar compendium tlic Vedmita-sdni (the Marrow of the Ve- 
danta) by Sadananda, with its commentary tlie Vidwan- 
mano-ranjini (the Stimulator of the Mind of the Learned) 
by RXMA-TriiTiiA ; and we shall regard it, for the present, 
not as the digested result of an alleged revelation, but sim- 
ply as a pliilosophical theory. Since, even on this lower 
ground, the orthodox Hindus are quite ready to defend the 
system, it must needs be desirable that those who are con- 
cerned with assailing it should form an accurate conception 
of the character and the strength of the position which it 
tnere occupies. If the theory that we have to deal with prove 
to be onf"of the shapes of Pantheism, it may be matter for 
consideration what notions, of a pantheistic tendency, are 
likely to occur to the mind of a heathen speculator ; and 
such a consideration, may profitably precede the attempt 

vox. IV. A 
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( — transcending the scope of our immediate design — ) to 
determine what amount of correction would change the 
pantheistic formula, that, God is all,^^ into the Christian doc- 
trine, that, in Him we live and move and have our bcing/^ 

Of the Veddnta-sdra three translations have heen publish- 
ed — one by Mr. Ward, a second (in German) by Professor 
O. Frank, and a third (in English — in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for 184>5 — ) by Dr. lloer. To his 
translation — (which we have found useful even where we have 
seen fit to adopt another rendering) Dr. Ilocr prefixes an 
interesting exposition “ intended to place before the reader 
the chief metaphysical topics of this work, and to eornjiare 
the doctrines, explained in it, with those philosophical sys- 
tems, Hindoo as w^ell as European, with which it has an atli- 
nity in its principles.” Our immediate design is luoro limi- 
ted than this. We arc concerned only \vitli the ciKpiiry — 
what is the gist of the doctrine as at present held ; how w as 
the conception arrived at ; and wdiat legitimately follows 
from it — supposing it granted for tlie sakcj of argument. 
And first, something of our text-book and its arrangcmient. 

With reference to the commencing of any scientific w'ork, 
according to Hindu opinion, four questions present: them- 
selves — (1) what qualifications arc reipiired to render one 
competent to enter upon the study ? — (2) what is the 
subject-matter ? — (3) ■ what connexion is there Ix'twecn 
the subject-matter and the hook itself? — and (4) wdiat 
inducement is there to enter upon the study at ail ? The 
answer to each of these questions is called an anubuudha — 
a ‘‘ bond of connexion’' or cause'* — because, unless a 
man knows wdiat a given book is about, and whether he is 
competent to understand it, and what good the knowledge 
will do him, ho cannot be expected to apply himself to the 
study of the hook instead of employing himself otherwise. 
Now, in the case of our Compendium, as the author tells ns, 
any other replies to these questions are not to he looked for 
than those wdiich are already notorious as regards the whole 
Vedanta literature whereof the Compendium itsidf is a por- 
tion, Here however — says his commentator — a doubt strikes, 
the author, who may be supposed to soliloquize as follows : — 

“ * But let us see : — any consideration specially calculated to lead fd 
the study of any particular doctrine is notorious among those only w'ho 
are versed in the doctrine, aud not to those who [without knowing what 
branch of study wdll best repay them] are ambitious of becoming learned. 
How then shall thase enter upon the study of this work, ignorant as they 
are as to such points as what it is that constitutes the subject-matter of 
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the enquiry -under this apprehension the author proceeds to set 

forth compendiously the anubnndhus [or the considerations calculated to 
invite to the study] of this particular doctrine [the Vedanta]/’ 

In other words — our author proceeds to state who it is 
that is qualified to study the Vcduiita, whfit the Vedanta is all 
about, what is the relation between the Vedanta doctrine 
and the book, and what is the use of knowing the Vedanta 
doctrine. 

In tin; first place, then, the qualifications required in a 
student of the Vedauta arc stated as follows : — 

“ Hut [uuliko the persons competent to the study, for example, of 
Law] the ])orson competent [to the study of the Vedanta] is he who, 
by luivini^ i:om; over the Vedas and their appendages [the treatises on 
Gramniar, Astronomy in the manner prescribed [that is to say — in 
such a manner as to be able to recollect, for example, the words of any 
passage oil liearlni^ the first few words- of it quoted,] has attained to a 
rough notion of the sense of the whole Vetlu’ ixe. 

Otlu'r requisites — such as penances, sacrifices, &c., — arc 
chv<‘lt upon tediously in our text book and still more tedi- 
ously iu its coiniiicntary. The rough notion” of the 
sense of the Veda — the meaning gathered hastily” {dpatato’ 
d/(if/iita) — or, as the commentator paraphrases it, without 
perfect asceitainment” {parryt/aradharanatii anlaraja ) — it is 
the business of the Vedanta treatises to elaborate and perfect. 
It will then conform to that which constitutes the sulqoct- 
nuittcr of tlio w'ork before us ; — and what tliis is the author 
iu the second place compendiously declares : — 

“ The ‘ subji'ct-matter is the fact — to be known for certain — that tlie Soul 
Olid God are one ami the same — pure, intelligence — for this is the drift of all 
treatises on the Vedanta doctrine — [and eouscqueiitly of the one in hand].” 


In the third place — he tells us — 

“ The relation between tbw demonstrable identity [of Soul and God] 
and the scriptural treatises which ascertain it, is the relation between that 
which is to be known and that which muUes it known.” 

One would think there needed no ghost to tell us t/tai. 
The relation, to be sure, between the subject and the book, 
Jnight seem to he different in the case of such a book as Ber- 
keley's ^WQuerist” — where, it might be plausibly contended, 
the relation is that betwedn what is to be known, and what 
asks about it” ; but even by his queries Berkeley was seek- 
ing to convey knowledge ; — and so — avowedly — are all the 
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Hindu doctors ; — and why then state in this formal sort of 
way the relation between their books and the subjects thereof 
— as Euclid might have done had he chosen to state that tlie 
subject of his book was Geometry, and that the relation 
between Geometry and his book was tliis — that the one was 
to be explained and the other was to explain it ? We put 
the question to a Pundit — a young Mahratta, deep in the 
Nydya philosophy — and he replied, " The relation is obvious 
enough, audit is regarded as being, in this case, always the 
same- But we Hindus arc in the habit of talking a great 
deal about relation — everything in the universe being regard- 
ed as holding some relation or other to every other thing : — 
so, for fear that hypercritical persons should object that the 
work must be incoherent because there is no evidence of 
the relation in question, the author mentions it — and there^s 
an end of it.^’ Acquiescing in this account, we may now go 
on to the fourth and last of the considerations — that of the 

cui bono V” — in regard to which our author remarks ; — 

“ But the end [which by its desirableness should move us to enter upon 
the enquiry] is the cessation of the ignorance which invades this demon- 
strable identity [of Soul and God] and the [consequent] attainment [by 
Soul] of that bliss which is His essence.” 

Here then — in the shape of the proposition which the 
rest of the book is taken up wdth expounding and dernon- 
str.'iting — we have the net result o’f the Veda according to 
tlie showing of its most generally accredited expositors. 
Soul and God arc one — and God is bliss ; — and yet Soul 
is not bliss: — why? — because of ignorance which stands 
somehow in the way. Tliis ignorance (gjndna) is the 
“pons asinoruni” of the Vedfuiti system. To manag(2>rfhe 
subtleties respecting Non-existence which we (li[)j)e(l into 
when remarking on the Nyaya system, is a trifle compared 
with the grasping of the strange conception tliat we have now 
to deal with. It is a nothing — and yet the cause of all 
that people usually look upon as everything. Let us see 
what our author says of it : — 

“ But Ignorance, they [the Vedantis] declare, is a somewhat that is not 
to be called positively cither entity or nonentity — not [as the Naiyayikas 
allege] a mere negation [ — the mere absence of knovvletlgc — ] hut tk« 
opponent of knowledge —consisting of the three fetters [the triple cord 
of pleasure, pain, and dulness].” c 

Let US consider the way in which this conception — this 
mysterious what you wilF* — [yaikinchit) — that neither is 
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nor isnH — may have come to occupy the place it occupies in 
the system under examination. Sir G. C. Haiij^hton, in his 
reply to Col. Vans Kennedy's strictures on Mr. Colebrookc’s 
Essay, (As. Jour. vol. xviii. p. 217) after qiiotin;' from dif- 
ferent writers to show in what diverse fashion dilfcrent per- 
sons have attempted to convey their conception of this feature 
in the Vcdanti system, remarks as follows : “ It must be, 

indeed, clear from all that has been said, that such a sys- 
tem, if it be even perfectly comprehensible, cannot bo repre- 
sented by lanj^ua^e, butm'* t be inferred by the mind from 
the ])rineiples already laid down.’^ Very well : — Ictus attempt 
to present to the mind of the reader those principles, as 
much as ])(>ssible divested of everything irrelevant, which 
seem to us to constitute tlic prcrc(pnsitcs for the infereneo. 

Place yourself, then, — for the time being — in the p(.sition 
of the Vedanti, and try to view .things as he does. Suppose 
— as tlie Vcdanti docs — that God, the essentially happy, 
omnipresent, omniscient, and omnipotent, exists. Suppose 
fiirtlu'r — as the WMlanti does at all times, but as you need 
do for the time only — that nothing besides God exists. Sup- 
pose in tlie next plaeo, — as held long in Europe and to this 
day ill India — that ex niliilo nihil lit’* : — and suppose final- 
ly that (hid wills to make a world. Here you have the con- 
ditions of the problem ; and you must stick to them with 
something like the geometrical rigour of a Spinoza — for on 
no subji’ct 111 heaven or on earth is vague declamation more 
easy and more idle. God, then, wills to make a world. 
Being omnipotent. He can make it. The dogma ex niliilo 
nihil fit” being, by the hypothesis, an axiom, it follows that 
God, being able to make a world, can make it without mak- 
ing it out of nothin//. The world so made must, then, con- 
sist of what previously existed — i. c. of God. Now, whfit 
is a world ? It is an aggregate of souls with limited capa- 
city — (for, were their capacities unlimited, these would be 
Gods) — and of what these souls ( — wliethcr rightly or 
wrongly wc are not at present concerned witli enquiring) — 
regard as objects — the special or intermediate causes of 
various modes of intelligence. Taking this to be what is 
meant by a world, how is God to form it out of Himself ? 
^ God is omniscient — and, in virtue of his omnipresence, his 
omnis^nec is everywhere. Where then is the room for a 
/imz/tY/intcHigencc ? Viewing the matter (were that strictly 
possible) a /yrfon, one would incline to say ^‘nowhere”: — 
but the Ved^iiti, before he had got this length, was too pain- 
fully impressed by the conviction, forced upon him as on the 
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rest of US by a Consciousness which will take no denial, that 
tliere are limited iutclligcnccs;* — and all that was left for 
him was to show how this mortifying but indisputable fact 
was reconcilable with the positions already laid down. Hold- 
ing — as a point beyond dispute — that the soul is God, and 
confronted with the inevital)lo fact that the soul does not 
spontaneously roxognise itself as God — there was nothing for 
it but to make the fact itself do <luty as its own cause — to 
say that tlie soul does not know itself to he God just 
because it docs not know it — i. e. because it is ignorant — 
i. c. because it is ohstructcal by ignoravee (ajnnna). 

At this point in liis speculation let ns suppose that our 
speculator stopped ; but tliat a disei}>le, wiili a lively imagi- 
nation — or taste for the concrete — took up the matter at the 
same point, and sot liirnself to inake soinelhiiig more satis- 
fyingly |)alpablc out of the abstra<;tion — Ignorance. \\"ere 
it not — lie argues — for this Ignorance — this ajndna of which 
niy teacher speaks — soul would know itself to he God — 
tliere would lie nothing hut God — there would bo no world. 
It is this ajndna, tlien, that makes the world ; and, this be- 
ing the case, it ought to have a name suggestive of tlic 
ffict. Let it he called prakritl — the name by wliich the 
Sankliyas speak of their unintelligent maker of worlds. 
Good — says another : — but recollect that this prakritl or 
eiiergy^^ can be nothing else than the power of the All- 
powerful — for wtj admit tlie substantial csistence of God 
alone ; — so that the ajndna, wliich y^ou liavc shown to he en- 
titled to the name ol prakritl, will he even more significantly 
denoted by the name of s'aktl — God’s power’^ — only by sup- 
posing an exertion of which can the fact be accounted for 
that souls which are God do not knoin that tlioy are so. The 
reasoning is accepted, and the term s'aktl is enrolled among 
the synonymes of ajndna, Tjastly comes die mythologist. 
You declare — says he — that this world would not appear to 
be a reality were it not for ig?ior? ’.ico. Its apparent reality 
is the result, then, of illusion ; — and, for the word ajndna 
you had better substitute the more expressive term mdyd — • 


♦ Our author says that tlie fact of there being what he calls Ignorance?* 
may be deduced “ from the judgment [forced upon the consciousness of 
every man] that ‘ T am ignorant* : — and from various texts of Scripture.** 
We have heard a Hindu remark, in corroboration of this, that if the man 
is wrong in saying “ I am ignorant,” then, by that blunder, the fact of 
Ignorance is established just as well as if lie had said rightly. 
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deceit, illusion, jugglery.” The addition of this to the list 
of synoiiyincs being acquiesced in, the niythologist furnishes 
his Matjd w ith all the requisites of a goddess, and slie takes 
her seat in his Pantheon as the wife of llrahrmi the creator. 
Such we hold to l)c the genesis of Mdtjd — that conception 
which, explicitly, maybe, as iMr. ('olebiooke (Essays, \ ol. I, 
p. 377.) takes it — no tenet of the original W'dant'ui 
philosophy*' — but w hieli seems to us yet to be in sucli a way 
involved in the concepliou of djmhia — when once objcctilied — 
tliat it quite in due course became evolved therefrom in the 
later writiiigs of the Vtfldntis. 

Passing over, as ii r( I(-vant to our immediate purpose, the 
euriouii derails of the selienu' according to w iiieli the mysterious 
principle uf ajiKhnf is (les<*nbcd as carrying on its operations''" 
we arc now met hy the practical ([ucstion — what (iocs the 
Vedanti df'duce from the docjtrine tlie essentials of which 
have heeii now stated ; — and, liolding him to be wrong, liow 
an* you to deal with him ? Holding him to be wrong, you 
may (jucsiion Iiis theology, bis nu'taphysics, or bis logic: — 
that; is to say, you may argue with him (1) on the snp))osition 
tlnit his faith rests on \^ hat ho holds to he a revad.'ition — or 
(2) that his faitli is what he would hold to, as a ])hilosopher, 
t \cn yvci'c there jio revelation — the doctrine being, in bis 
estimation, the* most nnexcoj^tionable that the wit of man has 
3 'et ])req)onnded — or (3) — w'aiving the merits of tlie doctrine 
— on the agreement that the (piestion discussed sliall be lliis 
— vl/. — -lliiidd revelation apart, what follows from tlie doc- 
trine' V Under eaeli of these aspects the (paestion may bo 
coi«>id('red ; and as, under each of these asiu'cts, the question 
will ill ])iactiec liavc to he treated, we would deprecate the 
trcatmc'iit of it under all these aspects simnltaneonsly and 
confusedly. Why ? Tlecause your opponent is ])rctty sure 
to ])ij a Tiian who could not for the life of him refrain from 
taking what might be called a Jesuitical advautago of any 
liitcb in your dialectic procednny, — and when bo bailies your 
attack by shifting the discussioii from ouo as])i'ct of the ques- 
tion to another, he gains his victory — his victory being quite 


^ * In seeking to reproduee conicctnvally the train of thought by which 
the Vedanta system arose, we have taken as the starting-point the eoiiecp- 
tion of thtrOiiinip(»tcnt, which the system eontaiiis, and not that logieally 
anteei'dent conee]>tion of a fifndamental unqualihetl unity su))}>osed to 
fie still further back — a conception chronologically later, and furnishing 
a point, indeed, — hut no starting-point. To this we shall have future oc- 
casion to revert. 
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satisfactory to him so long as, by baffling you for the time, 
he maintains the status in quo. 

Under which aspect, then, were it best to treat the question 
first ? For treating it under its theological aspect, people 
will be in a more advantageous position when the labours in 
which Dr. Muller and Professor Wilson arc engaged shall 
have put the world in possession of the Vedas themselves. As 
regards the Metaphysical aspect of the question — if the 
theory necessarily led to the conclusion practically drawn 
from it, there w'ould then be an urgent necessity that the 
theory itself should be first assailed, however arduous might 
be the nature of the required assault. But if the theory does 
not really necessitate tlie conclusion practically drawn 
from it, it might seem expedient in the first instance — waiv- 
ing the discussion of the difficult ontological questions involv- 
ed in the tlieory — to let our first step be the denial of the 
legitimacy oftlie conclusion practically drawn from the theo- 
ry. This conclusion may he compendiously summed up in 
the allegation that man, being Ood, and being debarred from 
divine beatitude by Ignorance, can break his bars simply by 
the acquisition of Knowledge. In making this inference from 
his system — regarded as a philosophical tlieory ( — and dogma- 
tic assertions of tlio Veda arc excluded tinder the present con- 
ditions of the debate — ) we do not see how the Vedanti can 
rebut the charge of falling into what Whately calls tlic semi- 
logical fallacy of Ambiguous Midttle. His argument, slated 
syllogistically, runs (if we do him no injustice) thus : — 

“ All olistacles in the shape of ajudtia are to be got over by 
means o^jmina : — 

The obstacle to soul’s identification with God is ajndna : — 

Ergo — The obstacle to soul’s identification with God is 
to be got over by means of jndnay 

The argument is perfect if the term ojndna is employed 
in the same sense in both the premises, lint '/.9 it? Ijct us 
see. In the major premiss the term ajndna means simply 
“ignorance” which is the “negation jndna knowledge” — 
for if it means oitlicr more or less, then the assertion, instead 
of being, as it is intended to be, self-evidently true, bogs 
the question in dispute. If the reasoning is to he valid, then, 
ajndna in the major premiss must stand for neither more nof 
less than the negation oijndna. But docs it stand for neither 
more nor less than this in the Twivor premiss? Turnback 
to our text-book’s definition of the ajndna wdiich is alleged 
as the obstacle to man’s beatitude, and you will find it ex- 
pressly denied to be the mere negation of knowledge 
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' it is there spoken of as the opponent of knowledge” — 
.iiid it is tliere understood^ and elsewhere declared, to be 
the Power of God — that power being regarded as manifest- 
ing itself in the production of that ignorance which consists 
ill mail’s consciousness of a limited intelligence. The equi- 
vocation is palpable. It is the caricature of the Baconian 
equation Knowledge=Power.” A man bound is not rcleas- 
c(l by having light thrown upon his fetters.* So long as the 
power of God — the power of the Being whom the theory 
speaks of as the Omnipotent and the Eternal — shall continue, 
so long — i. c. for ever if lie wills it — must man continue to be, 
to all intents and purposes, a separately personal and limited 
intelligence — precisely as he is held to be on other theories 
than that of the Vedanta. Under the Vedanta theory, taken 
as a philosophical theory, man is precisely as dependent upon 
the power of the Almighty as he is under any other theory : — 
dependent, therefore, upon the Almighty for every ray of 
light upon his path. 

Here we come round upon the (picstion — through what 
channel, if through any, has the Almighty revealed His will 
— that will on wliich our mode of being, here and hereafter, 
depends ? This great (jucstion — the question under its 
theological aspect — we have already said, is a separate one 
from tliat which we seek to get disposed of at the outset. 
We have done all that we aimed at doing for the present if we 
have indicated the fallacy in the Vedanti deduction — viz. 
that, because one may choose to give to one resu/i of God’s 
power the name of Ignorance, and then transfer that name 
1o the power itself, therefore man’s knowledge can avail 
against Clod’s power — that, on the theory of the Vedanti, 
as opposed to the belief of the Christian, man’s soul is less 
mitirely depeudeiit ou the Power of God wdiich caused it to 
be what it is. 

Ill our next paper avc propose to address ourselves more 
especially to points connected wdth the ijucstion under its 
second aspect — the Ontology of the Vedanta.” 


* lie would be — if darkness were lits fetter, as it was in the ease, of Dtm 
Qiiixottc \Clteii be bung in terror all niglit, with his toes witliin thr<M^ 
inches of the ground, over wliiA he hclievc<l to he a fathomless al>vss— 
eliained by a delusion which the nioniing light <lispelle»b 
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II. 

A SECOND LETTER ON THE MISSIONS SOUTH OF CALCUTTA. 

My Dear — 

At 6 A. M. on Sunday, myself, and the two Messrs. 
Driberg set out on a tour to the southward of Barriporc, 
similar to that which we made last year, and of which I 
sent you an account at the time. But .we reversed the order 
of inarch, proceeding this time via Mogra Ilaut and Dlian- 
ghatta to Bosar, and thence home by Kliarri. 

We reached Mogra llaut at 9 a. m., and, after a short 
rest, Mr. Driberg Junior and myself pushed on to Dlian- 
ghatta via Lokhyantiporc, the elder Mr. Driberg remaining 
for the service at Mogra Haut with the Rev. Mr. Harrison^ 
who accompanied us so far to assist him. Myself and 
comrade aforesaid reached Dhanghatta at IO 4 a, m. 

It was then very hot, and our horses had had quite enough 
of the march. At the sight of the tank near tiic Chapel I 
wished I were one of the un-bc-brecchcd and un-bc-stockiiigcd 
race of the soil, that so I might, without exciting special 
w onder, have gone down to the water at once, and washed 
both myself and ray garments. But all refreshment of that 
kind was, perforce, to be delayed till night : all matters of 
accommodation for man or beast being no better than they 
were last year. After cooling ourselves as best we could, and 
taking a sandwich and some indifferent water, we held divine 
service, the Rev. Mr. Driberg preaching. There wx>re present 
between 50 and GO adults besides children, the women being 
unable to attend from Lokhyantiporc, At this last named 
])lacc (which is J of a mile from Dhanghat«a) there are about 
140 souls who belong to our communion, having most of 
them left tlic Baptist connexion for it. And naturally enough ; 
for, though it bo granted that they were ever so unable to 
enter into the distinctions between the two, (which, however, 
some are able to appreciate) still, seeing that their former 
pastor resides in Calcutta, and visits them, it may be, but 
thrice in tlie year, leaving them, the while, to a native 
teacher, they think our flock better off, who are visited weekly 
at least. Accordingly, some of th^m have been known to go 
the whole distance to Mogra Haut to attend our service. 
The consequence is. Excommunication. Whereupon they 
attach themselves the more regularly to us. They arc about 
to build themselves a hut for our ministrations in their own 
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village. I saw again at Dhanghatta the old man Reuben, of 
whom I wrote you some details last year. He seemed 
stronger in body, but is decidedly feebler in mind. lie talk- 
ed of the smiting of the rock, the giving of the manna, the 
feeding of Elijah by the ravens, but I could not make out tlie 
drift of the whole. And he said he was now become as a 
little child, and his grandson had not allowed him to go so far 
from home as Barriporc during the past year. 

The banns of marriage between a couple were published 
here; a present of a rupee being offered on the occasion. 
And I was glad to hear that, for banns, marriage, burial, 
churcliing, a somethinfj is given by all who can afford it ; such 
fees being appropriated to the relief of the poor. 

Mr. Driberg Senior joined us at 1 4 p. m., having had a 
congregation of 1 10 at Mogra Ilaut. The attendance on 
divine worship there has doubled since the Church was built, 
which occasionally is scarcely adequate to hold all who resort 
to it. On Cliristmas day last, the congregation was JiSO, of 
wlioni 100 were Communicants. On Easter day, out of 1:25, 
there wore 80. After evening prayer wc .scut back our horses 
to Barriporc, mounting a relay which had been sent on hither 
the previous night; and at 4 p. m. started for Bosor, with 
guides. Our course was very slow, and at last wc formed the 
resolution, more valiant than wise, to push on whthout 
them, and make the most of wdiat day-light remained unspent, 
lest we should bo benighted at a great distance from our 
destination ; our guides having brought neither lantern nor 
torclics, and none being procurable. We went on, ac- 
(!ordingly, at the utmost speed the broken ground admitted 
of, making the most of the relies of an old road Ijctwccu 
ilawkrco llaut and Baut Barria. At the latter place we 
called on the llarogah, or native Magistrate, and were re- 
cenved, with all the honors, by an array of 25 or 30 spears 
and swords and shields, in dire confusion owing to the sud- 
denness of our appearance and their ignorance of w^hat poteii 
tates, and on w hat errand, wc might be. 

The Darogali was relieved to see old acquaintances. He is 
a w orthy man and valiant, as his shortened nose testifies. 
Being once in pursuit of some dacoits, he outstripped liis 
guards suddenly, sensU medios delapsus in hastes , for 
the gang caught him, and having cut off the tip of his nose 
let him loose again. Thereby he gained promotion to the 
highest grade (which gives him 100 rupees a month) and a 
very Tartar-like appearance. 

We enquired our way, and whether any tigers were abroad ; 
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only one had been heard of lately in the open country ; so 
we pushed on again, but day shut up with all the suddenness 
that it docs in these parts, and we got fairly benighted and 
bewildered. There were very few people out at that hour, 
and all avIio saw us fled instantly and secured themselves in 
their huts, under the idea, as we afterwards learnt, that we 
belonged to the Revenue Survey now being carried on in the 
24 Purgunnahs, the underlings of which have lately pressed 
the poor folk into service, without remunerating them in any 
way. After many failures, as wc continued to stumble from 
hamlet to hamlet, wc at last intercepted two fugitives, wlio, 
finding we were padrees, quite gladly agreed to guide us the 
whole of the remaining distance. It was fortunate for us 
that they did so; for it soon bceome evident tliat, otherwise, 
we should have spent the whole night without shelter, food, 
or fire. The only light visible, (the night being cloudy) was 
that of a conflagration in the Suiiderbuns, where fire was 
completing the work of the axe ; and which wc reckoned 
was exactly in the direction that wc had to proceed. And 
so it was ; but, without the guides, wc never should have 
tlircaded our way among the mounds and pits and pools of 
old Saltworks, and along narrow ridges of dams thrown acr^s- 
the nullahs to prevent the salt tide from spoiling the sup'" .;.r 
remnant of fresh water, ily comrades dismounted ana led 
their steeds ; but I have long learnt to trust my nag’s feet 
and eyes, rather than my own, of a dark night, and I managed 
very well until I at last followed their example ; wlicn 1 got 
several slips and some falls, my horse the while never trip- 
ping. Perhaps he took warning by me; for, as AVordsworth 
says of another, lie is a horse that thinks.” 

Wc reached our tent, under the tamarind trees, at 7h p. m., 
and dismissed our guides with a good gratuity, j^oitr encournf/er 
hereafter and excite au interest in benighted Mis- 
sionaries. Wc found every thing comfortable aud ready for 
our refreshment, but I got little or no rest all night througli 
sheer fatigue and the thirst consequent on so long and hot a 
journey. 

At this place, Bosor, is an old man, now G6 years of ago 
(42 of which he reckons from his conversion by Carey), who? 
is a perfect Chronicle of the history of Christianity in Ben- 
gal. He is very intelligent man ami talkative, and gave us 
very particular and probable accounts of occurrences iii 
the time of Carey, Ward, Morton, Bishop Middleton, Dr. 
Mill &c. .&c. ; especially of his coming to a preference of the 
Church cif England through intercourse with Mr. Morton, 
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and of his Uicroupon applying? to Dr. Mill, who rcforrod liim 
to ouo of the Missionaries S. P. G., and how he was, at 
last, received, by confirmation, by the present Uishop of Cal- 
cutta. This man formerly, and for a lonj^ time, Avas tlu? 
native teacher in these parts ; but having contracted the lia- 
bit of smoking hemp, was, of necessity, suspended from bis 
olUcc, and became dependent on his son. Tlie latter and a 
daughter of the old inaii^s were lately carried off, both in 
one day, by the small pox; and the elder of my companions 
went the first thing in the morning to condole with him. 
On his reae.hing the hut door, the man was heard at his 
prayers within, using select portions of the Book of Common 
Jh’aycr, and applying them to liis own circumstances. So 
iie was not then intruded on. At 11 a. m. wc proceeded 
to divine service and the administration of the Holy Enclia- 
ist according to due notice priiviously^ given. 

The hut is the same low, dark, hot ])lace as I dcscrihcd 
last year; so wc took the precaution to cut a few additional 
wirulow.-: in the mat sides, and got on more comfortably. 
There were present at prayers 70 or 72 adults, besides chil- 
dren. Of the former, 18 women and 32 men received the 
Holy Communion, after a plain and forcible address from 
Mr. Driberg Senior, to which the greatest attention wasjiaid. 
As last year, so this, I could not help thinking these pcopki 
form th(! most attentive congregation I have yet seen, and 
1 tliink they give signs of being proportionably intelligent. 
AVliat a pity that they cannot be more constantly ministered 
to ! Tins was the fourth visit only, by ordained ministers, 
tlu^y had received since that of Easter Week last year. And 
wluui you consider what their situation is, close on the Sun- 
d(Tbuiis 5 miles below the flag-stalf at llungapulla Point 
(some indeed came from Bodhipore 5 miles still further 
south,) you Avill not wonder that they are so seldom visited. 
Ill the intervals, they arc tended by two native teachers, one 
of whom receives 8 rupees a month, and the other 5 rupees. 
The former Avas educated at the Barripore School. Tlic lat- 
ter is a dull old man who has been thus occupied since the 
llevd. Mr. Sandys opened the Mission here. Why should 
*not some ordained person live at the place ? At any rate could 
not a I^l^tive be found, fit to receive l)earou\*t orders, and be 
located here ? I should have no objection to h(' ])ostetl 
there myself, were I a Missionary. The ground is high ; the 
sea breeze delightful ; the finest saltwater fish is proenr- 
ahle from tlic adjoiiilng nullahs, and tluj native \ .v///4'«>Yr.v 
(huntsmen) eaii bring in deer and wild hog at all times 
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There could be no lack of the necessaries of life provided a 
j^ood tank were dug to ensure a supply of good water. One 
would of course be far from all medical aid. But I doiiT see 
why men should live in expectation of being sick. Indigo 
planters, silk and cotton growers, civil servants and sol- 
diers can all live as far from medical aid when interest or 
honor calls. When shall the Gospel find the like devotees? 

But to return to the people of the place. After the rest 
had communicated, a poor creature came forward from a seat 
he had held apart from the rest, and received alone, a so- 
])aratc glass being used for him ; for he is a leper : — ai)art 
in the congregation ; alone among so many ; a Christian and 
a leper ! His disease is of the worst, and infections sort. 
Ilis end, liurnanly speaking, is a certain and sure living de- 
cay. We persuaded the old man above mentioned (and who 
I should have said, lias overcome tlio evil habit which dis- 
graced him,) to come and reside at Barriporc, now he is alone 
in the world. To meet the diniculty of expense in removing 
the odds and ends which he has gathered about him in the 
course of his long life, and to which old poverty seems to 
cling the more tenaciously, the more trifling they are, I lie- 
carne the purchaser, to the required amount, of a j)ortion 
of a strange collection of smoke dried books which cumbered 
the rafters of his dark hut, wrapt up in loiig-iinopcned rags. 
There was another toothless old fnaii here who gave all lh(j 
responses very accurately, and knows the liturgy and ser- 
vices well nigh by heart, although unable to read a single 
letter. 

At 4 p. M. W'c started to sec the people at Ilighirhara, Jam- 
tollah and Bhodipore, who had attended the service at Bosai 
Bodhiporc, you will remember, we failed in reaching on foot 
last year. This time, we rode. It is a most wretched strag 
gling hamlet, partly vnthin the embank mont which marks ell 
the reclaimed land from the Sunderlmns. About half a 
mile from it, in the heart of the wood, is a vast tank, one of 
those proofs that these parts were once well inhabited, that 
have hecn tlic ])uzz1g of anticjiiaries, but I believe arc admit- 
ted to have been the works of the Mughs when tlicy ovi r- 
ran Bengal. As T had long been desirous to see oiu; ol, 
these with my own eyes, we asked the Christians to accom- 
pany us, knowing that the tiger fairs the hellua muUorum 
eapUuni*^ as much as any prime minister can. So wo inns* 
tered thirty clubs, three riding whips and one old musket 
without lock, with another man carrying a wliisp of lighted 
straw to^wJiich the people seemed to attach great importance, 
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Wild beasts which so dread fire doubtless Imve a keen scent 
of it, as we presently proved. 

Oil entering the narrow foot-path among the htmlal and 
otlier brushwood, our leader pointed out the fresh foot-print 
of the Lord of the forest, but it was not deemed necessary 
to return. So we reached the tank, alighting on its northern 
side. It presented much the appearance of a good si/(;d 
Barman Camp. In the middle of this side was an opening 
where had evidently been an area of brick work, pio])ably 
the top of a flight of steps down to the water. And we 
found the same on the western side. The bricks 'were as fine 
as any Roman tile, of excessive hardness and intense red co ■ 
lour, and very difllcult to dislodge, although, (which I re - 
marked as singular) there was not the slightest trace of any 
cement between them. On climbing to the top of the em- 
bankment^ the area, quite overgrown with trees, seemed a 
sipiarc of at least 500 yards, judging from the higher trees on 
the sides. It must Inive taken along course of time cre such 
a tiuik could so till up with earthy deposit as to allow the 
trees to grow on the former level of the water ; for the area 
on which they stand appears now quite level with the soil out- 
sid(5 tlic mound thrown up by the excavation. Having satis- 
fied our curiosity, the sight of the high dry grass which co- 
vered one side suggested the application of tlic lighted straw ; 
and Ave covered our retreat by a line of fire as we withdrew ; 
evidently to the annoyance of one tiger at least, for we pre- 
sently discovered the foot-prints of one impressed on tlie ' 
foot-marks we had made on coming, and who must have slunk, 
away as we returned. Anotlicr, similar, but larger, tank has 
just been discovered by the wild honey gatherers. If ever I am 
at the place again, I may go to sec it ; provided the honey ga- 
therers are going out in a body at the tinic. Wild honey 
and wax arc one of the chief productions, if not the chief, of 
the Sundcrbuiis ; next to firewood for Calcutta. 

We w^erc out of the jungle by day lightj\ but sundry talk 
with tlic people, as wc returned, made it quite dark before 
we regained our tent. Many from these out-posts passed the 
night in the Chapel in order to see the last of us at our dc- 
j^arturc next morning. 

We ijprc composing ourselves to rest, when the old man 
whose library I had diminished, came in, and said he lind 
hceii asked why (lod, if omnipotent, did not prevent Satan's 
fall ? Ill reply to the ipicstion why he had asked it ? he 
said a Mahoramedau ’ had been pressing him with \ and ho 
did not know what to answer him. Wc einiuired wlicthcr 
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lie had asked the Mahommedau what he thought was the 
answer ? And lie replied that he had, and that the Mahorn- 
luedaii held God to be the author of good and evil. We asked 
whether Scripture allows that God did permit SatJin’s fall ? 
He said yes, and that the Mahommedau pressed him with 
it as a truth of Scripture. Then, we told him, that being 
granted by the Mahommedau, because declared in Scripture, 
the Mahommedau might fairly be called upon to admit the 
means of remedying the result of Satan’s fall (as far as it 
concerns us) declared in the same Scripture. 

He appeared to think this fair, perhaps conclusive, and 
there was evidently no need of telling him how the Ma- 
horamedan might meet it. So, then, methought, as the 
old man withdrew, there are theological tigers, as well as 
carnivorous ones, in the Sunderbuna, and, even among such 
poor, ignorant, folk as these, the Missionary has need to be 
armed at all points. We had not been long left to ourselves 
when we discovered, to our horror, that during our absence 
an oilicious attendant had filled up with salt water for bath- 
ing, the sole remnant of a crock of the pure clement which wo 
had been at great pains to send on, all the way from Barri- 
porc. We got no rest, partly in consequence of this mishap, 
till the small hours were far advanced, and, consequently, 
instead of mounting at 4. a. m. for Kharrec, we were not off 
till () o’clock, when the sun had fairly risen. What we saw, 
said, heard and did there, and homewards, 1 will try to tell 
you in a future letter. 

Your’s very truly, 
Pkltastes. 


Barripore, I2th April, 1850. 
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III. 

BETHLEHEM AND CALVARY. 

lie was born in Kcthlchem 
Lfife for us Who broup^ht to 
And with Cross to Calvary came 
There to break X)cath's aucieut might. 
Tlio* thy feet each spot have prest 
b'rom tlie Orient to the West, 

'i'hese the dearest scenes to thee, 
Uethlehem and Calvary. 

Perished are the wonders seven 
A" sum ted by the world t>f old. 

As before the Strength of Ilenveti 
All must be!id of earthly mould. 

Nut u spot thine eye c^an track 
Hut iii'isi hurry to its wreck. 

While uiisliorn of glory be 
Hcthlehein and Calvary- 

Kgypt’s pyramids ! the urn’.s 
Darkness only <lwells in you ; — 

Man, when earth to earth rc^turiis. 

Peace to cherish never knew*. 

Sphinx, in thy colossal pride ! 

'riiou eouhrst ne’er for earth decide 
Life’s enigma, as did lie, 

Ihrthleheui’s, on Calvary. 

Paradise of llticiiabad. 

Palace of tlie rose, Shiraz, 

And, thy shore with spice-groves elad, 
Cartlen of the Indias ! 
riiougli your tlainy suns beneath 
Stalk ill dusky mazes Death, 

There, whence streams the rescue, see, 
Hethlehcni and Calvary. 

Kaaba, Mecca’s darkest stone 1 
Where its reereaut knee doth bow 
Half the world, beliold, ami ow'ii 
Paler moons must light thee now ; 
Tlicy must wane before the Sun ; 
Thou must shrink at mark of One 
Whom have called to victory 
Uethlcheiu and Calvary. 

Christ was c^ce a lowly child 
In a manger cradle born ; 

'r born -crowned then on th't'ss he toiled 
Yet fo 5 man despised the scorn ; 

Pride may scout the Manger-lain ; 
Haughty heart the Cross arraign ; 
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Witncas of Hia meekness be 
Detlileliem and Calvary. 

Came the monarchs to adore 
Him to sliepherds heralded ; 

Myriads then the crozier bore 
As their pilgrim way they sped. 

Then the war-trump sounded loss 
For the world, hut not the Cross, 

Fast with West in conflict see 
Bethlehem and Calvary. 

Yet may never knightly band, 

But the Spirit clieer me on. 

That L will the Holy Land 
As iny Lord the world hath won. 

Such as on the chosen came 
Pierce their Heaven the tongues of flame 
Radiant with their light till lie 
Bethlehem and Calvary. 

With the staff and cockle-shell 
Saintly is the pilgrim’s road; 

Sweet with loving hearts to tell 
Of the paths the Saviour trod ; 

Yet though ne’er thy feet may thread 
Scenes of Cross and nianger-hed. 

Look loithin, acid there^'tov thee 
Bethlehem and Calvary. 

Man ! what skills it that thou pray 
By Ills crib, on foreign groumi ? 

That thy breast astoiiicd lay 

Where the swathe thy Saviour w-ound ? 

Oidy io.eXvHthin His birth, 

Only die to sense of Barth, 

So he thine the erib, the tree, 

Bethlehem and Calvary. 


September 15, 1850. 
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IV. 

SOME FURTHER REMARKS ON THE BENGALI NEW TESTAMENT 

OF 1847. 

♦ (^ailihct Lector in Online Minorum corrigit, ut vuU, 
ft similiter npml Prwilicutoras, et eodem motlo Selioljircs, et (juilibct 
miitat quod non inteUigit : quod non licet faeere in libris I’oeturmn. 
Sed PrmfUcatores niaxiine intromiserunt se de hae correctione, et jam 
sunt riyinti anui et |durcs, quod ])ra!suinserunt laceie siiam <rori*eeti(»neni, 
et redegermit earn in scriptis. Sed postea fecerunt a/inin ad rvprnba- 
tiouem. illiiis, ot iriodo vaeillant plus quani alii, nescient»?s ubi sint.* 

I ’ude euruiii eorreetio est pessiina corruptio, et ijestuuituh textls 
Dei. 

Rogeri Racoxis Eptst. ad 
ClEMENTEM PAPAM.t 

A (lay or two after writing tlic remarks wliicli were made 
111 our last Articles on the liberties taken with the word 
we hap])cnc(l to call at a Hospital, and, going round 
the wards with the medical attendant, our attention was 
drawn to a Native of the South Sea Islands who had been 
sent in from an American vessel. No one even of his 
messmates understood a word of liis language, much Jess 
ilid any one oil shore. The man was evidently in great suf- 
fering from some internal complaint, and k(}pt tossing and 
moaning incessantly. As we hooked at him, and heard the 
account given of him, we wondered within ourselves whethin* 
he w(.n’e percliauee a Christian, Just then wo observed he 
ceased his iiioaiiing and began to utter dcliberatidy and 
earnirstly a scries of short sentences, which fromthinr brevity 
and I’cpiipoise, it occurred to us, might hc^ the Lord’s Prayer, 
or the Creed. Presently he concluded with a distinct 
“ ylmen V^ 

Need we jirocccd to any Jipplication of the iiieident ? We 
think, not. We could not help remembering what wc had 
recently been wndting about the obliteration of that lioly 
word ill the Calcutta llililo Society's Bengali Version of 
the New Testament, although, as it happens the word is 
retained unchanged in Matt. vi. 13 .. "I; 


• * Mr. 'tVfiigor is alrejuly sotting forth a rovisioii which lias lioon piib- 
li>ilu‘(l a«^r iis tlu‘ end of the Hook of Acts ; and the Ihble Soeietv is 
advertising for materials for aitotlier. 

• t Quoteil by Van Kss. “ Prnymatisvhkritische Citschi\Jilc drr Cut- 

out ay' ^rrt, ivir. k. ('I'Hhiiiycii, \ 

t Dll the. veihqiUeaiiwn of Amen by St. John, see Speeduen tjmvs' 
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• morct reniark to make respecting the render- 

inj of that word. It is this. Whereas it is sometimes rendered 

^h*^ same word serves for ctt aXnOttai^ ; ex. gr. in Tjuke 
IV. 25. En’ a/YjOsiaq may be a simple equivalent of auy<v where 
it occurs. But, since our Blessed Lord said Amen in one 
place, and of a truth” in another, a reverent (not to say, 
in this case, a faithful) translator would have preserved the 
distinction, as our Version preserves it. 

The mention of this word Truth AaHOEIA reminds us that 
we have to add it to the instances of variations (and worse) 
which we gave in our last paper. 

It is sometimes rendered, as ex. gr. St. John i. 14, 17, by 
which, although it means Veracity''^ ratlicr than 
Truth^^ might be tolerated. But since aXy^Octa is there, 
and often elsewhere, rendered by J why is it not always 

so rendered, wherever the Holy Ghost, with whatever variety 
of meaning, (if so be) has used ot>y,0cta ? For instance, why is 
it n!iidered ; — 

In St. Jolm v. 33. by i. e* in the matter 

of the true saying, and again St. John viii. 40, 45, 40, by ^751- 
saying,” although in a verse just preceding 
^'32) ^<?^7rT appears twice, as also in v. 44. 

In St. John xvi. 7. wc find 

13. for TO 7Cv?i>^a aXvj''cex, thc Spirit 

of truth,’’ the trutliful 

spirit and for TrxTav aXy,0£jrtv, ‘^all 
truth,” rT'Rfr “ all true 

matter.” 

• xvit. 17. we have again ijoEf 

In St. John xviii. 37, 38. wc have in 

the matter of true religion,” and "True religion.” 

In Acts xxvi. 25. we have “ true speech.” 


In Rom. i. 18, 25* again. 

Again ii. 8, 20 [18. B. V.] 

iii. 7. 

And in 2 John v. 1,3. 


tionum in >oyum lustnimentum &c., auctorc'Jacobo Gaillardo — Quscst. xii- 
/ (4to. Liigcl. Itatav. IfJHl.) 

* ^yti follyw the notation of the verses as in the Greek lext. Owing 


/ 
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In Rom. ii. 2, we have again 

«. l,^fZrt (“<Ae truth”) 

' 8, veracity. 

In 1 Cor. xiii. 6, we have again 

In 2 Tim. ii. 15, " rightly dividing the word of truth.” 

a).r,0st<x; Xoyov” is 

rendered by 

which we 

suppose means, " by observing the word of true religion.” 

In 1 St. John. i. 6. we find although in v. 8. 

this is exchanged for >s also found in St. 

John iii. 19. 

In 1 St. John v. 6. because the Spirit is trutli’^ is rendered 
ijy ^ ^tstt i. e., tlic veracity -like Spirit/^ 

or, on ]Mr. Wenger’s showing, "the Spirit, wliicli is a certain 
form of A'eracity.^’* 

Hut we leave our readers to pursue for themselves the fur- 
ther investigation of the renderings of TRUTH. 

JUSTIFY-AIKAIOO. 

5'hc expression generally used in the translation before us 
as the equivalent of this verb is to reckon jvsV^ viz., 
As ill Rom. iii. 20, 24, 20, 28.; iv. 2.; 
V. 1. ; viii. 30; 1 Cor. vi, 11. Calat. ii. 10, 17, &c; Tit. iii. 7. 
James ii. 21, 24 ; but 25. nfTffrTT. 

TI owever in Rom. iii. 30 ; iv. 5 ; viii. 33 ; we find Tr^^JenST 
2lif^ 

In Horn. iii. 4 ; 1 Cor. iv. 4; Luke vii. 29, 35, and Tim. 
iii. 10. wc have in various combinations. 

Ill Rom. vi. 7. where the English Version has ^\freed from 
sin,"' (acknowledging at the same time in the margin that the 
Greek ofotxofiWai means the author or authors of the 
version before ns have ignored the Greek, and introduced 
•another variation in order to follow the English in this one 

• 

to the invfi^rsioiis indulged in this Translation the corresponding verse 
in the Bengali is often different ^ ex. gr- here it is v. 2-4. 

In the /tli verse of this chapter “ these three are one'* is rendered by 

i. e., ** in or by these three is one.” \ 
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of we iliink only two passages in which '' justify’^ is not 
its expression for oNxaiow ; and so wc have ^rf 

In Ucv. xxii. 11. (the only otlier passage wc can turn to, 
in which St/atita is not in the English version rendered 
justify) wc have (E. V.) he that is righteous let him be 
righteous (ir. o oixaeo;, ^exonwOri'^w ctc* Tlic Eciigali 

is % ^ wlicre, whatever be 

thought of the adjective ^ven though it he j)rovcd 

to be the right word, the attempt to embody srt iu the verb 
by the peculiar mood used leaves one still short of the sense 
of the Greek. 

Now wc mean to say nothing of the substitution of ae- 
couuting just” for “justify.” Nor of any of the variations 
into which, despite tliis expedient, the authors ai>pcar to 
have been forced. We leave our readers to consider the mat- 
ter for themselves. The introduction of iu the three 

juissages above cited however we must point to as curious. 
Did the writers feel somehow that the compound 

instead of the simplo i^xr^ mtffht after all mean, as our Homi- 
ly speaks, “ endowed with righteousness ?” 

JUSTIFICATION. — — -^ 1 ( 5 '’ 

AVc believe these are the only three places in the N. T. 
in which this derivative of “justify” occurs. We shall leave 
our readers to examine the Bengali for themselves, feeling that 
the two jiassages require much more lengthy notice, th:m we 
can now iind room for. They may re-a])pear in our pages if 
ever Ave go on to give specimens of Avhole verses or pas- 
sages rendered from the Greek. 

SALVATION.— IQTII PIA 

The word generally used for this term appears to ht; 

It occurs in by far the greater number of jiassages 
which we have referred to, and we arc disposed to think it 
unexceptionable, which makes it the more unaeeonntahle. irinj 
in Luke i. (H). a “ Jiorii of salvation” xzpa? slionid hr- 

ciijingcd iito TTeji “■> inighty Suviour 

which is pideiitly a translation neither of the Greek nor of the 
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lOnglisli version. Other variations are 1st ; ^nsen^ Luke i. 71 ; 
2n(l ; 1 Thes. V. 8 ; I Id), ii. 10 ; 3r(l ; clg cwTriM iv is rendered 

1 Pet. i. 5. by which is also the rendering of II Swrr,- 

pla in Ilcv. vii. 10 ; 4th; that same ascription of praise being 
rendered in Ilev. xii. 10. by ^*21* '‘Victory !” — For other vari- 
ations see 1 Pet. i. 0 ; 2 Pet. hi. 15; Ilcb. xi. 7 ; Fjdi. i. 
13. and Phil. i. 19. \Ve leave our readers to look tliese out 
and others, and to form their own estimate of the impor- 
tance or unimportance of each instance; and dismiss tliis 

term with the observation that i** made to do 

duty for aTroXurpw^Ti;, Redemption'^ in Eplies. i. 7 ; Col. i. 
14 ; Roin. iii. 21. 

The stringing together different preposifiona with one and 
the same object^ in the eases which they severally require, may 
he considered almost cliaracteristic of St. PauPs writings. 
The mystery, and consequent dilliculty, of such passages 
make tlicmscdvcs felt at once. There an^ ])erliaps hardly any 
more dillicult for tlie expositor to deal with. The thoughtful 
rind devout student feels at once humbled by the fact that, to 
a certain extent, his knowledge of the mysteries of the 
Faith is made dependent on his knowledge of the relative 
value of a few diminutive words in connexion with certain 
eases. W e cannot, for our ])arts, realize that self-sudicicncy 
which can dare to omit or change them. Hence we cannot 
but altogether deprecate, and ])oint out as most dangerous 
to the faith the omushon of in Him" in Coloss. i. 

10. i J a\jl(o ixlizQr) Tot irav7a-Ta Ta Jlu $ c aurcu xai e i g aurov 
ixltaron. 

All the Bengali for which is B'T'WIT 

all by his agency and for his sake 

were created.’’ We cannot dismiss this passage without re- 
minding our readers tliat the preceding verse in Bengal i 
is, on Mr. Wenger’s own showing — "Who is a sort of ori- 
•giiial image of the invisible Cod, and the Prince llegcnt of 
the whole creation.” 

• As we coi)y these words, our eye has wandered on to vs. 
17, 18,^9 ; and the Bengali version of tlie whole seems to 
ns so very inadequate, to lisc the very mildest ternn that \\c 
siibjoin an atlempl at translating the same ; putting^ the Rnp, 
IW.s\ beside it. We. leave our readers to turn out the Creek 
for themselves. 
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Coloss. i. 

Calcutta Bible Sociefy^s Ver^ 
sion of 1847. 

He is the first (^f^) of 
all things and the upholder 
of all. 

And that the pre-eminence 
in every respect may be his, 
on this account, he being the 
beginning ^^od 

the first raised from the tomby 
is become the as it 
were head of the congrega- 
tion-like body (TTT^^^xr 

Be- 

cause, ill order that all ful- 
ness may dwell in hini^ and 
that, having made peace 
l^is blood shed up- 
on the cross, through (or, by) 
him with himself he may 
make reconciliation 
of all things situate in hea- 
ven and earth, this is the de- 
sign of the Father. 

Following, for brevity’s sakCj 
Horn. i. 17. 

Beny, Vers. 1847- 

For the righteousness which 
is given by God through 
faith, that righteousness, in 
order that it may produce 
faith, in that Gospel is de- 
clared ; in this matter it is 
also written in the Scrip- 
tures that the just shall save 
his life by faith. 


17—20. 

Authorized English Ver^ 
Sion, 

17. And he is before all 
things, and in him all things 
consist. 

18. And he is the head of 
body, the Church : who is 
the beginning, the first-born 
from the dead ; that in all 
things he might have the 
pre-emincnco. 

19. For it pleased the Fa- 
ther that in him should all 
fulness dwell. 

(20) And, having made 
peace through the blood of 
his cross, by him to reconcile 
all things unto himself; by 
him, 1 say, whether they be 
things in earth, or things in 
heaven. 


, the same plan, wc instance 
Eng. Ve7's. 

For therein is the rightcoiis- 
ncss of God revealed frow 
faith /o faith ; as it is written, 
the just shall live by faith. 


- We talft this opportunity of saying once for all that \yc do not as- 
sert that '?^tr and may not serve to express identity. But, as 

the defence set up by Mr. Wenger only amounts to this, that they may 
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And 1 Cor. viii. G. 


Nevertheless (rfSTTf^T) 
whom are all things, and for 
whowe wrnere created, such 
a fatherly, only 

God we have ; and he through 
whom are all things and we 
were created, (such is Jesus 
Christ) he is our one Lord. 


But to us there is but one 
God, the Father, of wliom 
are all things, and wem him, 
and one Lord Jesus Christ, 
Ijy whom are all things, and 
we by him. 


And Rom. hi. 22. 


And that righteousness giv- 
en by God through reposing 
faith in Jesus Christ, being 
declared to all, is the heritage 
of all believers. 


Even the righteousness of 
God which is by faith of Je- 
sus Christ unto all and upon 
all them tliat believe. 


We shall not look out more specimens under this head. 
When we find Rom. iii. 36. rendered, concisely, and as it 
scorns to us adequately, by the simple use of the prepositions 

^ rfiTT^lTT ^ 

for of him, and through him and to 
him are all things, we cannot but ask ourselves what neces- 
sity compelled the makers of the Bengali Version to indulge 
in such vagaries as wc have just seen iiistauced ? Is it that 
they would evade doctrines, or introduce doctrines, or get rid 
of mysteries? Oris it simply that vanity of style which 
cannot be content with the style of writing used by the Fin- 
ger of God ? 

Ill our attempt to render the Bengali we have studiously 
endeavoured what is called construiny. And the result re- 
minds us that, the style of the Scptiiagiut and of the Vulgate 
and of our English authorized Version is, after all, that of 
simple construing. And this is why it is so easy for any one 
•who has but a tolerable acquaintance with Hebrew, Greek, 
or Latin, to follow, with auy of these texts before him, when 


be so used because same instarfees may be found of their being so used 
~*^uot, that this is their plain and obvions and normal use — think re- 
course to these suffixes is utterly to be deprecated in such passages of 
Scripture as this and others which we have noticed. 
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lessons or Psalms are read from the English Version. Indeed 
not only always easy, but sometimes profitable. But let any 
one who knows Bengali try to follow the reading of the Eng- 
lish Version with the Bengali before him. Nay let him try 
with one of the Versions to follow the reading of the other. 
Being present, a short time since, at a Bengali Service, we 
took up a New Testament that lay at hand thinking the bet- 
ter to follow the reader of the lessons. But the attempt was 
so bewildering that we soon gave it up as really ?yAiprofitable. 

Another remark hereupon occurs to us as not irrelevant. 
Let any one set himself to catechize any number of Native 
Christians, who have not been working together in the same 
class, nor all with the same edition of the Bengali \'ersion. 
To judge of their replies, he must be tolerably master of all 
the editions. And, as it is not to be expected that the peo- 
ple he is catechizing are so, considerable perplexity arises 
from each quoting his own textus receptmP 

The only answer we have ever heard to the criticisms we 
have made is, that there are cases in which you cannot trans- 
verbatim , or, again, cannot adhere to a uniform rendering 
of one Greek word by one Bengali — and this is made to cover 
and excuse any amount of transposition, and any latitude in the 
variation of terms. Just as if a man should say, — and per- 
haps it is not an uncommon fallacy — w^ell, why do you find 
fault w'ith me for this, that, or tho other vice ? — did you ever 
know any one uniformly good, and free from all deviations 
from the path of right ?* 

IN CHRIST. 

If there be a Scripture phrase of more importance, and 
more pregnant of meaning, than any other; one may say it is 
this. To be found in Christ” was the end and aim of St. 
PauPs faith and works and sufferings for Ills Name’s sake. 
Why should it not be uniformly translated ? Why, if the 


♦ The Editor, on his own responsibility, ventures in this place to cen- 
sure the absolute dishonesty of a criticism on one of this series of articles 
which appeared in the Friend of India of October 10, 1850. . The 
Editor quotes the passage which he believes coulil hardly by any possibi- 
lity have been written without a purpose of misrepresentation, w^hich, 
considering the sacreduess of the subject, is abhorrent to every candid, 
not to say religious mind. The Reviewer writes ; — 

Willnt be believed by those who know Bengalee, that the writer 
iqiuarrels with the translation of ^ after the ilesh^ by ^sungsarik* and 
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simple Locative case be sufficient in 2 Cor. v. 19* 

and in other places, why should it not suffice elsewhere ? It 
is hard to say why it should not. But we have in this V ersion 
of 1817 the following variations of this so simple expression 
of manifold and great mysteries. Ex. gr. or 

occurs in 1 Cor. xv. 18 , 3 Cor. v. 17; 2 Cor. xii. 2 ; 
Rom. viii. 1 ; Gal. i. 22.; 1 Thcss : iv, 16; (and in 1 Thcss : 
iv. 14. for the tou Iy/co5 also; the translator from the 
GrecU’^ liaving probably had his eye on the authorized Eng- 
lish Version which has ^^in Christ^^ lierc). Although thg 

expression Ir.joO Xpf^rou is rendered also by 
in 2 Cor. v. 18.* 

In Horn. xvi. 9. wc have i. e. in the mat- 

ter of Christas service. 

In Eph. i. 12; 1 Cor. xv. 2.2 ; Phil. iii. 14. wc have ^TTJ 
i. c. by, 01 * through, Christ.” In Gal. iii. 17 ; Eph. iii. 5. 
we have i* c- united or connected witli Christ. 

Other varieties may be seen in Rom. xvi. 10. 1 Cor. iii. 1 ; 
2 Cor. V. 19. 

The cognate expression h xupiM ^*in the Lord” is, in Eph. 
vi. 1. rendered by i. e. according 

to the Word of God. 


.ifliirnis that ‘ Munysu' — the real signitieation of whioh is butcher's meat. 
— is the proper word. The translation of the phrase ‘ after the flesh,’ 
would, therefore, be Manrjaa-nusareij , and that is ‘ according to butcher’s 
me at. ' 

Now, whoever the author of this criticism may he, the Editor of the 
Eriend of India hnn some intimate acquaintance with the Bengali 
language, and he could not he ignorant that “ Manffsii* signifies butcher’s 
meat, ei'anfli/ in the same way, and onh/ in the same way, “ Flcah'^ sig- 
nifies butcher’s meat, w hen such phrases are used us, will you take Jiesh 
<u* fowl. Mangsu in its priniary intention, means exactly w hat flesh docs, 
ill its ]irimary intention, us the Kosha of synonymes will prove : — 

fqfir?r \ 

And as Mr. 11. T. Cdlcbrooke’s rendering of all these words flesh, 
so docs their place in the Kosha ]iositiveIy preclude the possibility that 
any one of them can mean butcher's meat, except in the boldest collo- 
qifialism. In our turn, then, wa “leave the reader to judge** what degree of 
credit inayTc due to this writer's thoughts of what he can prove. For 
ourselves, we desire no more tAumpliant establishment of tlic moment- 
ous developments towards wbicb these papers are tending. 

* What is become, in the Bengali, of typ.G o cv auT&> “ that I might 
be found in Him” of Phil. iii. 9. 7 
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We leave it for our readers to prosecute the investigation 
farther, concluding it, on our part, for the present, by Gal. 
iii. 27, 28, 29, which we must give at full length in order 
to convey an idea of the real character of this so called 
translation. We sliall put it in parallel columns with the 
Eng. Version. 


27. — As many of you as 

have been baptized in ChrisVs 
name, 5n^) have all 

pw/ on the Christ-like clothing 

w.) 

28. — Hereby, be you Jews, 
or be you of other countries^ 
and be you free or be you 
bond, and be you female or 
be you male, between you is 
no difference ; by being de- 
pendents on Christ you are all 
of you one. 

29. — And if yoii^be depen- 
dents on Christ ^T- 

f^?r) then necessarily ye arc 
sons of Abraham and heirs of 
the fruit of promise. 


27. — For as many of you 
as have been baptized into 
Christ Xf^icfTov) havopw/ on 
Christ (Xpi5Tov r^cfJu^racrOt .) 

28. — There is neither Jew 
nor Greek, there is neither 
bond nor free, thert^ is nei- 
ther male nor female : for ye 
are all one in Christ Jesus 

(b XptTTr,) Ir^crou.) 

29. — And if ye be ChrisVs 
( it vfxUg Xf-tcTcu ) then are 
ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs 
according to the promise. 


Besides the variations for which we have inserted the 
Bengali words, there is to be noted in this passage tlie 
omission of For as the first word of v. 20. (it is also omitted 


from V. 25,) and the expression of other countries 



for gentiles. There were Jews of the stocK of Abralmm who 
were of other countries besides J ndma, as the history of the 
day of Pentecost shows. But this word is used (with varia- 
tions) throughout this Version for gentUesJ'^ 

But, leaving aside so, comparatively, trifling an inaccuracy, 
we will ask a question of which this passage of the Epistle 
to the Galatians has reminded us, and to which we may* 
return at some length. 

Docs the Calcutta Bible Society really flatter itself that, 
by securing the yf orA Baptized in;j;tead of dijrped/^ where 
potTTTiCM occurs in the Greek, they have secured the integ- 
rity of all the passages that bear upon holy Baptism ? 

One would think so. But, if so then one might as well 
have the pure Baptist Version " without alteration.” 
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We had intended to stop here for tlie present, but the re- 
ceipt of the Benares Magazine for August induces us to add 
a word. 

Our best thanks arc due to the Editor for the accuracy 
with which he has printed our last contribution, despite a 
very hurried Manuscript, and without the Edition in ques- 
tion to refer to. AVe had presumed on liis liaving it. As 
it is, \TC have only tlic following amendments to offer. 

First the Editor^s note p. 116, on Mark xiv. 49. may be 
erased^ that text being open to the same censure as the 
others there quoted, in the Edition which we are examining. 

Secondly — in p. 115, 1. 4, after the word ‘^altogether’* 
add — 

Wc find the following various renderings of the same par- 
ticle (/oi — “and*’) within the first twelve verses of the 
5th chapter of St. Luke*s Gospel. — viz. 

V. 2 and 10 

„ 3. 

6 . 

,, 7. 

„ 12 . 

Thirdly : under the word SAP3 “ Flesh/"* add — 

1 Pet. iii. 18. OzvarwOn; pb <7 a p z t . — 

E. V. “ put to death in iho flesh,*^ 

B. V. ^^put to death in the body.*^ 

The “ hut^* (ol) of the next clause being moreover omitted. 

1 Tim. iii. 16. c-^avepwOy} tv cap V;. 

E. V. God was manifest in the “ 

i. o. “ God manifested 

himself in a human body.** 

A rendering, this, which makes one fear its authors must 
have been sadly forgetful of the Athanasian* Creed as inter- 


* We hope that the Church Missionary Society’s Missionaries 
(of. whom wo have heard as engaged in revising the edition of 
■the Book of Oonniion Prayer “ printed but not published'* at Bishop’s 
College), Will turn their attention to such matters as this now touched 

upon, and not busy themseb^s unduly about style before theological 
terms are settled and reduced to something like unit'ormity. The edition of 
the Prayer hook to which wc refer being avowedly “ not published'* would 
hardly be a fair object of <?riticisin. Otherwise we might say much about 
it. 
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j)reting the clause of the Nicene touching the two whole and 
perfect natures, very God and very man, whereof is one 
Christ.’^ 

1 Pet, iv. 1. XptffTou ouv icot0ov7o^ wTcejs rijuiaiv tfapx t , 

E. V. Forasmuch then as Christ hath sulFered for us 
in the fleshy 

b.y. ^ 

i. e. Christ in our stead has suffered the loss of life.” 

1 John iv. 2. Ir>crouv Xp{<TTov £v oapxi £Xr/).u'Jo7a, 

E. V. that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, 

B. V. i- c. “ that 

Jesus Clii isi^lias been in an avatar in the form of man ; and 
2 John 7. 01 [xr, bfxo'oyovvls^ IvjffGvv Xptarov ki:>y6tiiyo‘j zv aotpxc. 

E. V. who confess not that Jesus Christ is come in the 

flesh.” B. V. 

i. c. confess not the avatar of Jesus Christ in the form of 
inau.^^ 

Wc will close this lamentable series with St. John i. 14. 

Koi\ 0 /oyog <7apJ £y€v£TO, xocd cffxy^wcrcv £v ydptro^ 

xot; odA'/iOscaj. 

li. V. — And the word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us, full of grace and truth.” ^ 

B. V.— ^ 

i. e. This word having become a human avatar, being 
full of grace and truth (veracity) made his dwelling with 
us. 

The original Greek” is tahernacled [or dwelt) in us. 
The importance of which expression is such, and so moU 
known among theologians, that it woula have been quite 
allowable for translators from the Greek^^ to depart 
herein from the English version. One cannot help wishing 
indeed that they had done so; in order to counteract, 
if perchance possible, the deplorable use of the word 
Avatar and its derivatives in speaking of the Mystery 
of God manifest in the Flesh. We think we may safely use 
the word deplorable, when it is considered that, whereas this 
Version, now before us, is intended to be sown broad-casf 
among the unbelieving Hindoos, as well as supplied to the few 
who believe ; and whereas the idea of an Avatfir is famir 
liar to the Hindoo, for that he believes in many Avatars ; 
{unless we greatly mistake) only one of these is pretended 
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to have been an Incarnation of the Perfect Deity. The 
ordinary acceptation in the Hindoo mind of the word “ Avatar'"'' 
is not what we mean by the Mystery of the Incarnation. 
If it hereupon be said that it remains for the Icacher of 
Christianity to explain what the Avatar of Christ is, wc can 
only say that he might as well, nay had better, have the 
Catholic expression of the Christian Mystery to deal with in 
the way of interpretation. 

We do not say that the word Avatar necessitates any such 
false doctrinal conclusion as we have pointed out. But wc 
must submit that its natural and prohable tendency among 
Hindoos lies in the wrong direction. 

And the reflection forced upon us by the subject we have 
been pursuing is this, viz., that it is very singular to observe 
how the licence of non-natural . interpretation among those 
who, all the while, profess to give to all comers tlic whole 
and pure word of God, has introduced a withholding and dis- 
guising and evading of the plain obvious grammatical sense” 
thereof, such as we think could hardly, even of set purpose, 
be .^xcceded. Arius, Eutyches, Cerdon, Basilides, Apollina- 
rius^and Socinus could hardly but approve of it as better 
suited to them than the authorized English Version, or the 
original Greek; and even Marcion, might be tolerably con- 
tent with this Version, 

Por whilst, on the one hand, the use of Avatar and its 
derivatives does not, ordinarily, convey the idea of l^erfect 
God” or the Fulness of the Godhead on the other hand, 
the use of Body” and other such evasions of the word 

Flesh” as we have seen, impairs the idea of Perfect Man.” 

Thus does this Version, — however unintentionally — give 
room to denying that Jesus Christ is come in the Flesh 
thus does it open the way to evacuating the Mystery of 
Godliness, God manifest in the Flesh.” 

And here we conclude for the present, purposing to resume 
the subject, at intervals ; for, much of what w e have proposed 
to ourselves remains yet to be done. For the present we 
pause, considering that we have done enough to vindicate the 
• Circular of the Sub-Committee of the Church of England 
Missionary Conference from all suspicion of exaggeration, 
^fot but what we have much more to say, and hope to say it. 
In fact fEere is only one topic of the Circular which we arc 
disposed to leave undeveloped, and that is the allegation of 
the use of difficult words, of which an instance or two only 
is given in a passing way. And we think it but fair to all con- 
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cerned to say that that topic was put into the Circular chiefly 
to appease one member of the Conference who was particu- 
larly urgent on the point. As this member of the Confer- 
ence is also among the four members of the Sub-Committee 
of the Bible Society, whose letter we mentioned having re- 
ceived as we were writing our former article, we consider 
this topic may fairly he left to him, as to curarum Inter- 
pres et conscia Juno.^^ 


STANZAS. 

1 spoke with one whose heart was howM with grief 
A mother’s grief— for that the hand of Death 
Had stricken /iiw, her first born, her life’s joy, 

With whom a store of hopes once garner’d up, 

Had pass’d from Earth for ever — her sad words 
Fill’d me with sorrow, ami with wood ring thoughts 
On Heaven’s decrees, which deal a double blow 
Striking at those so lov’d, and leave unscathed 
Many whose barren isolated life 
Yields fruit of joy to none. 

On that same day 

A summer’s day, I wandered forth alone 
To gather fragrant flow’rs for one I loved 
Ami as I went, I cull’d of bright and fair 
The brightest, fairest— that the place w'ould lose 
Its proudest ornament I little reeked ; 

But leaving on its stem all undisturbed 

Each flow’r that seemed less lovely, strove to make 

An offering meet to be affection’s gift. 

Then unto me did mine own act recal 
My morning’s musings, and the mystery solve 
Which had perplexed me, for 1 understood 
How the dark angel death, HIS high behest 
Obeying, who in Earth’s vast wilderness 
Hath scattered here and there with partial hand 
Some plants of Heav’nly growth, doth oft time leave 
Unheeded this world’s weeds, so he may find 
Meet blossoms for the garden of the Lord.”*- 


M. T. 
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PURSE VERSUS PEDIGREE. 

CHilP. KV. 

Jolibois* prophecy was now accomplished, and a Republic 
had been proclaimed. The decrees of the Provisional Go- 
vernment fell thick as hail, and two of the icy drops pene- 
trated the Hotel Levrault. These were the abolition of titles 
and the annihilation of the Peerage. 

This was a severe blow to Gaston, who considered he 
had honourably acquitted himself of all obligations, by mak- 
ing his wife a marchioness ; but now found himself, as it 
were, an insolvent debtor in the presence of an exacting cre- 
ditor. It is true he did not attach much value to the decree, 
seeing, that a mere stroke of a pen could not obliterate the 
past, or make him to-day dilTereut from what he had been 
yesterdi'iy. But he was aware of Laura’s childish vanity, and 
could not but regret the early loss of all that he had been 
able to give her in exchange for her wealth. Laura was cer- 
tainly much disappointed, for she had given her money for a 
title and coronet, and, both having now been taken away, 
she felt she had got the worst of the bargain. A.t the same 
time she would have been ashamed to make any complaint, 
or reproach her husband with the occurrence of events so far 
beyond his control. Gaston, however, guessed too well what 
was passing in her mind. 

On reading the decrees which abolished the peerage, M. 
Levrault, as may be supposed, considered himself a lost man. 
He shut himself up for a whole day, absorbed in the contem- 
plation of bis ruined hopes. He regarded with sadness the coat 
of arms so carefully prepared, which was to have illustrated 
his expected coronet ; the copy of Mirabeau, which was to have 
instructed him in eloquence, and, above all, the splendidly 
embroidered suit, which was to have made him so conspicu- 
ous at court balls. No more titles — no more lev^s — no 
more speeches in the Tribunal ; his son-in-law had made 
‘him bankrupt. 

The unhappy Marchioness rose up, each marning more 
irritable Uian she had been the day before. She vented her 
abuse on everybody and J:alked of retiring to Frobsdorf 
exciting an insurrection in La Vendee. Her first impulse 
had been to fly to La Rpchelandier, but Gastou had preven- 
ted her. He did not participate in his mother’s fooUeh 

£ 
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alarms, and thought that the most honourable place for k 
brave man was in Paris — upon the breach and in the midst 
of the struggle. 

The reader will easily imagine the degree of cordiality 
existing between these four inmates of the same dwelling. 
Each day witnessed new disputes and new quarrels. M. 
Levrault, having taken possession of his own house, closed 
his doors against all those whose names might coniprorniso 
him ; and took his revenge for what had happened on the Mar- 
chioness and Gaston. He praised with the utmost extrava- 
gance, as masterpieces of good sense and justice, the very 
decrees from which he was suffering so severely ; he talked 
of titles as mere shadows, and walked up and down the house, 
with his hands in his pockets, humming the Marseillaise. He, 
who so lately had talked of nothing but princes, dukes, and 
marquises, now recognized only one title, — that of citizen. 

Every evening tlie party separated, after an exchange of 
angry words, and yet a common feeling of anxiety and dread 
re-united them next morning. 

The presence of the wounded man, far from being a re- 
lief to M. Lcvrault, w^as only a new subject of alarm, 
for he continued to maintain a portentous silence, and only 
a vaited his recovery in order to leave the house iu which he 
had been so well attended. M. Levrault, who wished to 
make him instrumental in ensuring his safety, vainly attempt- 
ed to become familiar with him, but M. Solon Marche^ 
toujours (this was the name of the hero) had repelled all his 
advances. The Marchioness and her son had all along refused 
to have anything to say to him. The former, in spite of her 
fears, would not submit to such an act of condescension ; and 
the latter, who, on any other occasion would have had no 
objections to shake hands with Solon, scorned to participate, 
by any act of familiarity, in the cowardice of his father-in- 
law. The friends of the wounded man, who had been invit- 
ed by M. Levrault to remain in the house as an additional 
protection, only added to the trouble and confusion. They 
ate and drank to their heart’s content, went in and out of the 
house at all hours, and were anything but quiet and peaceful 
inmates cf the mansion. Gaston was indignant at such 
conduct, and talked of turning them all out of the house ; 
but ‘M. Lcvrault would not hear of such a measure. One 
morning at sunrise the whole famijy was roused from sleep 
by loud firing, caused by the friends of Solon, who had just 
been planting a tree of liberty in the court, bedecked with 
ribbons and surrounded by a tri-color flag, hearing a red 
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cap on its staff. M. Levrault, although trembling with fear^ 
descended into the court and drank with them to the success 
of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. 

M. Lcvrault, becoming more and more terrified, employed 
himself during each day in frequenting streets, thorough- 
fares, and public-houses, joining in every conversation, 
and listening with greedy ears to all insurrectionary 
orations. An insuperable attraction led him constantly 
towards the Hotel de Ville^ which had now obliterated 
all thoughts of the Tuileries. When any member of 
the new Government made his appearance on the balcony to 
hiirangue the people, M. Levrault was always the first to 
give the signal for applause. In the course of a few days 
his wild and frantic enthusiasm, together with the hand- 
fuls of money he scattered among the working classes, had 
gained for him a certain amount of popularity. No sooner 
did he appear than he heard the name of William Levrault, 
whispered from mouth to mouth among the crowd. His 
buckled shoes, silk stockings, velvet breeches, red waistcoat, 
and blue coat with metal buttons, gave him the appearance 
of a shop-keeper dressed out for a holiday, and attracted 
every oiie^s attention. He never passed one of the njoney- 
boxes displayed for charitable contributions to the wounded, 
without throwing in a handful of sous. His exaggerated 
language, although quite in accordance with the sympathies 
of his auditors, made him, at the same time, quake with 
fear; for his words, repeated like an echo, through the 
mouths of his hearers, sounded to him like so many menaces. 
After having declaimed against the nobility, the wealthy class- 
es, the selfishness of the great, and the oppression of man by 
man, he would return home trembling with terror, and yet, 
the next day would find him again in the midst of the same 
scenes, taking an active part in all turbulent street meetings. 
By degrees, his ambition, which one would suppose |had been 
buried beneath the ruins of monarchy, once more raised 
its head and aimed at a different object — no more royalty — 
no more peerage — death to the vanquished — why" might 
not William Levrault take his share of the fruits of victory? 

Agitated by confused visions, be was one day walking on 
the 'Boulevards^ when, in passing the corner of the Rue des 
Capucines'^e found himself face to face with the Viebrote 
de Montaflanqnin, who had obtained his release from prison, 
by the abolition of personal restraint. The gay Vicomte 
addressed M. Levrault in a patronizing manner, and his 
countenance espresised pride and content. 
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** Well, my dear M. Lerratilt^ what has become of you 
all this time ? What have you been about ? This turn of 
affairs is not exactly what you expected. If legitimacy 
were to have been the order of the day in France, you might, 
thanks to your son-in-law, aspire to anything; but matters 
are not likely to turn that way ! You are now striking for 
the Republic ; are you not ? For my part, 1 have no rea- 
son to complain of it, for it has done me justice. I am glad 
we have met, that I may say good-bye, for, you must know, 
I have been appointed consul-general in Polynesia, and 
must be off tomorrow.” 

” Consul-general !” exclaimed M. Levrault, “ what claim 
had you to aiich an important post 

The best of all claims — that of a political prisoner. I 
Was groaning in the dungeons of monarchy, when the 
hour of liberation came. The republic owed me some 
compensation, and I have obtained it. My nomination 
was signed yesterday evening. The appointment is of 
course no more than a stepping-stone to something better. 
But I must leave you, M. Levrault, for I start to- 
morrow, and have a great deal of business on hand. If 
your alliance with the La Rochelandicrs involves you in 
any trouble, which is likely enough, remember, you may al- 
ways look for a . safe asylum with the consul-general of 
Polynesia.” 

So saying, the Vicomte Gaspard de Montffanqnin walked 
rapidly away, leaving M. Levrault rooted to the spot with 
astonishment. Amazed and humbled, he was slowly pro- 
ceeding homewards, when, in the Rue des Grefielles ho was 
saluted by M. Jolibois. 

“ By my faith !” exclaimed Jolibois, striking him on tlie 
shoulder, " I am delighted to meet you, as 1 have a few pri- 
vate hints to give you. Tell the La Rochclandiers, if they 
return to Brittany, to keep themselves quiet there, for I, Ste- 
phen Jolibois, commissioner-general of the Republic for the 
departments of the West, am determined to forgive them 
nothing. These upstart country gentlemen, who would fain 
revive the Vendee affair, had better take care what they say- 
to me about it ! I’ll ffnd an answer for them, 1 have no 
doubt I” 

“ 'Commissioner-general for the Republic !*’ exclaimed 
M. Levrault, stupified with astoitishment. Do I under- 
stand you to say, M. Jolibois, that at the very outset, you are 
made equal in power to any prefect?” 

** Prefect indeed ! say dictator, my good friend, for 
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it is neither more nor less. My power is unbounded. I 
consult nothing but my own conscience. As soon as 
I appear, every authority is suspended. The Provinces 
confided to me, know no other law but my will. The army 
and the magistracy arc both equally at my disposal. If 
your actions or language appear objectionable to me, or if 
a single word escapes you, prejudicial to Democracy, I 
could, by one stroke of my pen or nod of rny head, send 
you and your son-in-law to prison. I am the living law, 
and no tribunal can interfere with my orders. I, therefore 
my dear M. Levrault, repeat my warning to you and yours. 
You know my inflexible principles, and, in spite of the friend- 
ship I feel for you, I must not shrink from my duty.^^ 

Your principles arc mine, iny dear Jolibois. The last 
acts of the Monarchy effectually . opened my eyes. You are 
fortunate in serving the Republic. How glorious for you ! 
How much do I envy you !*^ 

Y^ou would not have an experienced patriot, like me, for 
a son-in-law, but were determined to have a marquis. You 
are therefore only reaping, as you have sown, and may think 
yourself well off in being able to save your life. The people 
arc generous, but they are not without their unarniablc points. 
So take care how you abuse their good nature. Besides, my 
dear M. Levrault, you have a devoted friend in me. I set off 
in a couple of days, and if I can be of any use, pray come to 
me ; here is my address.^’ 

Jolibois having taken his leave, M. Levrault returned 
home, his mind a prey to bitter reflections. The two sons-in- 
law whom he had refused, were both prospering, while the 
one he had secured, far from assisting his views, was only an 
obstacle in his path. In the evening when the family was 
assembled together, he vented his rage and disappointment 
in no measured terms, 

" Well said he, as be walked up and down the room, 
“ this Gaspard de Montflanquiii, wlio was so scurvily treated 
by you all, is in a fair wray of becoming a great man. A year 
hence w^e may see him ambassador at London or Vienna. 
At all events, he has begun by being made consul-gene- 
ral for France in Polynesia. And then, again, Jolibois, 
«vHom you all treated so vilely, — Jolibois, against whom 
I foolisTily closed my doors, — Jolibois, I say, — is* com- 
missioner-general for the Republic in the West. I knew 
him long, and loved him well, but you made me quarrel with 
him, and now, if we return to Brittany, our liberty, — nay, 
our very lives, — are at his disposal. His power is unlimited 
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and his authority absolute. In short, he is the living law.'’ 

" Truly," replied the Marchioness, if the Vicomte de 
Montflanquin has really been named consul-general, the new 
government has made a good choice. I wish them joy of 
their bargain.” 

Be the choice bad or good, it is no less true that the 
citizen Montflanquin is consul-general. Better he should be 
80 than remain idle and of no use to his country. 

You are mistaken. Monsieur,” said Gaston. It is 
much more becoming to preserve one’s loyalty by remaining 
inactive, than to purchase, by means of base apostacy, the 
right of playing a part in public. Besides, we have ail our 
appointed duties to fulfil, and to serve Prance there is no ne- 
cessity for our becoming republicans. 

Son-in-law,” replied M. Levrault sharply, the repub- 
lic and Prance are one and the same.” 

You should understand,” said the Marchioness haughtily, 

that the France of Saint Louis, never can he that of Robes- 
pierre." 

I respect your prejudices, madame,” replied M. Levrault, 
in a tone of generous pity ; but, thank Heaven, I do not 
share them.” 

Seeing that the quarrel had fairly commenced, Gaston, as 
usual, took his departure, after which the Marchioness and 
M. Levrault gave free vent to their recriminations. Laura 
in vain tried to pacify them, but the dispute only grew more 
and more violent. At last they were startled by a band of 
armed men, passing under the windows, shouting the Marseil- 
laise, the light of whose torches illuminated the court and 
alarmed the combatants. They looked at each other and were 
silent. Fear had made them friends again. 

Before retiring to his apartment, M. Levrault went to pay 
a visit to Solon, whom he had not seen during that day. Ho 
found him seated by the fire, with his feet on the fender, 
smoking his pipe. 

^‘Well, my friend !” said he in a tone of great interest ; 
" how do you feel this evening? I hope you find all your 
wants supplied and begin to find yourself at home in William 
Levrault's house." 

In a few days I hope I shall be quite well,” replied Solom 
in a pdevish voice ; and then I shall leave this house, which 
is no place for me. I find no want*x>f attention, but Solon 
has no business to sleep under the same roof, with a marquis."' 

You know very well there are no more marquises now, 
my friend. The great patriots who assembled at the Hotel 
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de Ville have made a bonfire of all the patents of nobility. 
Besides^ why trouble yourself about my son-in-law ? Are 
you not the guest of William Levrault, cloth-seller and la- 
bourer like yourelf 

For a labourer, I must say, you arc tolerably well-housed. 
I suppose you were able to buy this house out of your spare 
cash. Come I Solon is not to be talked over by such idle 
nonsense. I know w^ell enough with whom I am slavinj;. 
You arc a bourgeois, and your son-in-law an aristocrat. Tins 
is no place for me, and as soon as I am strong enough, I shall 
return to my own companions. 1 am not, however, ungrate- 
ful, and, to show it, I shall forget the way to your house. 
.My comrades only stay here to keep me company. So 
we shall all go ofl' together.^^ 

“ Going away, niy friend ! Why should you think of 
such a thing ? Is not iriy liouse a home to you, and do 
1 not treat you like a brother 

‘VDo you- suppose I am deaf and blind ? Can I not see 
what is passing around me, and do I not hear what is 
said on every side? Do your daughter, your son-in-law, 
and his mother, look upon me as a brother ? They long for 
my departure with tlic greatest impatience; but they can- 
not wish for it more than 1 do myself.^^ 

M. Lcvrault in vain rc-doubled his protestations of 
regard. Solon only replied by a grunt, and pufted vo- 
lumes of smoke in bis benefactor’s face. For some time 
M. Lcvrault, for fear of passing for an aristocrat, tried to 
put a good face on the matter ; but at last becoming enve- 
loped in a cloud of smoke, and seized with an involuntary 
lit of coughing, he was obliged to beat a retreat. 

Tlie bitterness of Solon’s language did not fail to add to 
the alarm of M. Levrault, who now, instead of a protector, 
saw in bis cherished guest, only a new enemy. His sleep 
that night was disturbed by frightful visions of armed bands 
of republicans, led by Solon, pillaging his house, and devot- 
ing all its inmates to destruction. Roused by such exciting 
dreams, he did not again attempt to sleep, but lay awake 
ill fear and trembling, revolving in his mind his future 
prospects. His meeting with Jolibois and Montflanquin had 
inflamed bis ambition, and bis fears prompted him to the 
^belief tlMit iu ambition rested bis only hope of safety. His 
mind w'as made up to seek security under the republic iu 
.spite of all opposition. \lc recalled to mind the kind of- 
fers of assistance, mqde to him by Jolibois, and resolved 
to call upon the ci-devant notary early next day. 
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Accordingly, the sun had scarcely risen when M. Levrault 
was on his way to Jolibois^ house, where he found the saloou 
and antechamber crowded with dependants, each having some 
favour to solicit of the great man. A valet came and asked 
his name, and after having been kept waiting for about an 
hour, he was admitted into Jolibois^ study. 

“ My dear M. Levrault,” said the Commissioner-general, *‘my 
time is very limited. To business at once. Tell me what you 
want.” 

I have been thinking all night of our conversation of 
yesterday, and am now resolved to serve the republic. I 
have come to ask you to speak a good word for me. 1 ask- 
ed for nothing from tlie fallen government, for I did not ap- 
prove of their proceedings. If you are not my son-in-law, 
it is through no fault of mine, but owing to Laura’s being 
opposed to the match. I should have been equally happy and 
proud to call you iny son, and to have found iii you my 
lost Timoleon. Your political faith is mine, and the repub- 
lic answers niy fondest hopes. I shall only be too happy to 
devote rny life and fortune to its service.” 

“ You possess, my dear M. Levrault, most commen- 
dable sentiments ; but what claim can you put forth to 
enter the llepu])lican service ? Let us see — have you 
ever been in prison ? Were you one of the devoted band 
of conspirators ? Are you united in the bonds of friend- 
ship, with any of the insurgents at La llochelle? Did 
you shed your blood in battle at the Chateau of La Mcnny ? 
Have you sworn upon a dagger to compass the death of 
all kings 

M. Levrault felt stunned by this avalanche of questions, 
and M. Jolibois, who chuckled at his friend’s embarrass- 
ment, thus continued : — 

” You must understand that the republic, before consign- 
ing any of its interests to your care, expects from your pre- 
vious conduct some warrant for its selection. Have you ever 
suffered for the Holy Cause ?” 

Alas,” replied M. Levrault, in a tone of dismay, ‘‘ I 
have neither suffered nor fought for the Republic ; but I am 
resolved to serve it, for all that.” 

I know what your conduct has been since the fall of the 
tyrant. You have afforded shelter to a woiiuded man, auff 
have tended him carefully. But this is not enough. 1 have 
not seen your name in the list of patriotic donations. Is it 
possible that you have forgotten to subscribe for those who 
were wounded in "February ?” 
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I have not done so yet,” murmured M. Lcvrault with 
confusion. 

If you wish me to speak for you, my dear M. Levrault, 
your name must appear in to-morrow’s ‘ Moniteur,^ in a con- 
spicuous place among the subscriptions for the wounded. 
At the same time, you must not forget, that there is much 
that goes against you. You live in iho Faubourff Saint Germain ; 
you are allied to the Rochelandiers ; you have enriched 
yourself by the labour of your journeymen, and must be 
aware that it is high time you should restore to the people 
what you have taken from them.^’ 

“ I have taken nothing from tlie people,” replied M. Lev- 
rault ; “ but to please them I will spare no sacrifice.” 

“ Allow me to tell' you,” said M. Jolibois in a patron- 
ising tone, “ M. de llothschild has subscribed ten thousand 
francs, and he is a foreigner, and no more than a Baron.” 

" But I am nothing,** replied M. Levrault proudly, I 
have always despised titles.” 

Your son-in-law ! is ho not not a marquis ? I repeat, my 
dear M. Lcvrault, there is a great deal that may be urged 
against you. Carry all your plate to the Elysee ; subscribe 
generously for the martyrs of liberty, and come to me to- 
morrow. You may depend upon my services. The provi- 
sional government can refuse me nothing. I can obtain for 
you an administrative or diplomatic appointment, whichever 
you please.** 

M. Levrault’s countenance expressed unfeigned delight. 

'^My choice is already made, my dear M. Jolibois. I 
have always felt that I was born for a diplomatist.” 

‘‘Well,” replied M. Jolibois, “it shall be just as you 
please.’* 

The same day M. Levrault took all his plate to the Elysee 
and subscribed twenty thousand francs towards the wound- 
ed, which handsome donation was next day conspicuously 
noticed in the ‘ Moniteur*, 

CHAPTER \VI. 

M. Lcvrault felt that he was at last about to perform a 
i^ofispicuous part in the world, and that a glorious political 
career w?s now wdthin his reach. He had not preferred the 
diplomatic to the administrative department, without due 
Consideration and many cogent reasons. Without having 
any clear idea of the lights of men, he knew that a diplomatic 
agent was treated with marked deference wherever he went 
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and besides, he hoped to find some opportunity in foreign 
courts of wearing and displaying his embroidered eourti-dress. 
At the appointed hour he was duly announced to M. Jolibois. 

** Accept my best thanks,’^ said M. Jolibois, giving him 
his hand. I saw your name this morning in the ^ Moniteur^ ; 
you have shown yourself to be a devoted patriot and a true 
citizen. The republic will not be ungrateful, and knows how 
to reward its faithful servants. Yesterday evening I had an 
interview with the Foreign minister, who is now waiting for 
us. Come I let us not lose a moment, for the post he has 
reserved for you is one much run after. Let us strike while 
the iron is hot.’^ 

M. Levrault could scarcely restrain the exubenmeo of his 
joy, and overwhelmed his benefactor witli a profusion of 
thanks. An hour afterwards M. Jolibois condneted liis 
client, whose heart beat violently, to tlic Hotel ties Capucincs. 
On recognizing Jolibois, the usher opened the doors of a 
cabinet, where a man of about thirty years of age, with a clear 
penetrating eye, and a mouth with a strong satirical expres- 
sion, was seated before a desk covered with letters and papers. 

My dear friend,” said Jolibois, ‘‘here is the candidate 
I mentioned to you yesterday evening.” 

“ Welcome, monsieur !” said the stranger, turning to- 
words M. Levrault ; “ welcome ! and now let us proceed to 
business.” 

M. Levrault, with trembling limbs and a mist before his 
eyes, fell into, rather than seated himself on, a cliair. 

“ My friend Stephen has accpiainted me witli your wishes, 
M. Levrault, for your name is not unknown to me, having 
often heard you spoken of. The obscurity iu which you 
have hilherto remained is not one of the smallest delin- 
quencies of the late Government. If the house of Orleans 
had only placed confidence in such men as you, its repre- 
sentatives would not now have been at Claremont.” 

M. Levrault bowed, but was unable to say a word iu 
reply. 

“ It is indeed wonderful to me, that the Monarchy never 
made use of your surpassing talents. The minister mention- 
ed you yesterday in the most flattering terms.” 

“ I do not find fault with the Monarchy for that,” saiiil 
M. LeVrault, whose tongue now began to thaw; “it never 
offered me any employment, nor, had it done so, would I 
have accepted it. Stedfast in my principles, and faithful to 
my political convictions, I waited patiently for the hour of 
retribution,” 
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"1 have told you already,” exclaimed M. Jolibois, that 
citizen* William Lcvraiilt was a tried republican. His 
thoughts and convictions of to-day are only the same he has 
entertained for many years. He is no weatliercocU, turned 
by every wind tliat blows.” 

“ Thank heaven, the republic is not so blind as the !Monar- 
chy,” continued the stranger. Citizen Levrault, it well 
know^s your worth, and is about to give you a proof of its 
conlideiice. Diplomacy is in great need of some rational 
reform. Each Mission requires a man of special endowments, 
and that destined for you by the Republic seems to have 
been made expressly for you. At one time I thought of 
jiavitig you appointed representative of Erencll commerce ia 
the Hanseatic towns; but the Minister w^ould not hear of 
it. ‘ What ! a Commercial ]\rission for Citizen Levrault^, 
exclaimed he, ‘ how could you ever think of such a thing ! 
No, no! An embassy is the post for him.’” 

^‘Indeed!” said M. Levrault, ^'did the minister really 
speak of me in such flattering terms ?” 

I am giving you his own words; ‘yes!’ said he, ‘an 
embassy is the thing for him. But what embassy can wc give 
him? Wo disposed of Loudon and Yienna yesterday, and 
St. Petersburg and Berlin are already promised. Madrid 
is of too little importance. Do you think he %vould take 
Constantinople?’ I hesitated a little, scarcely knowing how 
to answer for you, wdicu the minister relieved me from iny 
embarrassment. ‘ I have it 1’ said ho, striking his forehead, 

‘ T have found an appointment better suited than any other, 
for a mind like his. France has already acliieved the glori- 
ous remains of Napoleon. It is due to her honour and dignity 
that she should now obtain the hallowed relies of Charlemagne!” 

“ The relics of Charlemagne !” exclaimed M. Levrault, in 
amazement. 

‘•Tlie minister continued speaking, his eyes glowing with 
])atriotic feeling. ‘ Yos,^ said he, ‘ the France of February 
is not afraid to refer to tlie past, nor alarmed at the remem- 
brance of kings. It looks upon Charlemagne as a noble and 
• glorious cliaractor. Prussia, w-liich wc have so often con- 
(|uered, still retains at Aix la Cliapelle, the head of Charle- 
iwag!ie, cjjjcascd in gold, as a holy relic. France cannot bear 
to see such a treasure within her reach, without stretching 
out her hand to seize it.* An experienced and well tried 
patriot can alone plead her cause and demand her rights ; 
and citizen William Levrault is the only one I consider fit 
to perform this duty.* ” 
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So,*’ asked M. Levrault, “ my business will be to carry 
back the head of the brave Charlemagne in trium'ph to 
France ?” — 

— “ Yes, citizen ; I took upon myself to answer for you, 
being assured that you would accept the office with delight. 
Have I been deceived ?”* 

I gratefully accept it,*’ said M. Levrault, stammering. 

“ I must take the trouble now to explain to you the 
importance of the duties confided to your charge. A 
difficult task has been assigned to you, and if you ac- 
complish it worthily, (of which I feel assured), your 
name will descend with reno>%n to remotest posterity. 
The embassies of London, Vienna, and St. Petersburg are 
nothing compared to the mission you have just accepted- 
I can assure you, it is by no means a common place sort of 
business, for if you succeed in your niissioi\, Prance will re- 
occupy the station among European nations which belongs 
to her. Speak boldly the words of justice and truth, and 
compel the Prussians to do all that is required of them. 
In three months we shall liave re-conquered the provinces of 
the Rhine, and your grateful country will hail you as one 
of her greatest liberators, inasmuch as you show au exam- 
ple of setting at defiance tlic treaties of 1815. Seize the 
head of Charlemagne, and place it on the dome of the Inva^ 
lides near the remains of Napolebn, w'hich will proclaim to 
all Europe, that we repudiate the conditions, dictated by tlie 
Congress of Vienna ; and if we refraiti from resuming ail our 
former conquests, Europe will owe it only to our moderation.” 

To set at nought the treaty of 1815 1” said M. Lev- 
rault, opening liis eyes. But if Prussia should refuse to 
let me have tlie head of Charlemagne ?” 

She will not dare to do so ; you are to speak in the name 
of France ; and the cabinet of Berlin, seeing in the distance, 
a hundred thousand bayonets ready to support you, will at 
once give in. It adds much to the glory of your mission 
that it is not without danger. You may meet with the fate 
of the French envoys at Rastadt.” 

What fate ?” asked M. Levrault. 

If any one dares to raise a hand against you, or injure a 
hair of your head, you may rest jissured that France will amS 
ply reVenge yon,” 

“ But tell me what was the fate ^of the French envoys at 
Rastadt ?” 

** They were basely assassinated !’* 

** Assassinated exclaimed M. Levrault. 
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What ! would you shrink from any danger 
“ Never !” exclaimed M. Levrault, trembling in every 
limb. 

I can answer for him, added M. Jolibois. *• If he be- 
comes pale, as he listens to you, it is from indignation and 
not fear. The remembrance of this tragedy will never cool 
his ardour.’^ 

When am 1 to start ?’* asked M. Levrault in a voice 
betraying the most abject terror. 

As soon as you see your nomination in the ‘ Moniteury 
come tome for your credentials, after which the sooner yon 
depart tlie better. Say not a word of your mission to any 
one, for it is desirable that it should take all the cabinets of 
Europe^ by surprise.’’ 

‘‘ Now 1” sai<l Jolibois, .as they reached the Boulevards, 
Behold your foot in the stirrup ! What a glorious prospect 
is before you ! If you escape the fate of the French envoys 
at Rastadt 1 should not at all wonder to sec you, on your re- 
turn, entrusted with the charge of foreign adairs. 

M. Levrault did not answer, and Jolibois continued : — 

“ Nothing can bo easier than placing your life iu complete 
security. Only purchase a good coat of mail, proof against 
ball and dagger, conceal it under your diplomatic costume, 
and then you may set all conspiracies at defiance.^^ 

'' I must confess,^’ said M. Levrault at last, sadly, I 
should much rather have been made the represcutative of 
French commerce in the Hanseatic towns.’^ 

Do you speak seriously asked Jolibois. “ The Repub- 
lic, like a generous mother, gives you an opportunity of ser- 
ving her at the peril of your life, and yet you hesitate. Have 
I been dcceivcci iu you ? Are you not possessed of an intre- 
pid heart and a truly republican spirit ? I thought of Wil- 
liam Levrault as a man whose sentiments >vere the same as 
mine. Do you regret the task you have undertaken ? 
If you do, there is still time to retreat. I advise you to 
take care how you desert us. I cannot in that case answer 
either for your fortune or your life.” 

‘‘ I will go,** replied M. Levrault ; “ none of my friends 
shall have cause to blush for me. Only I have always sup- 
^)osed tly^t the person of a diplomatic agent was sacred. I 
knew nothing about the fate of the French envoys at Ras- 
tadt.” • 

“ My dear friend,” replied Jolibois, republican diploma- 
cy and monarchical diplomacy arc very different things. The 
one is only a life of pleasure and idleness ; but ours is nothing 
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but stirring activity, as perilous as that of a soldier. Did you 
not know that ? 

I shall go,” replied M. Levrault, wdth the resignation of 
a victim led to the altar. 

‘‘ But then,” continued Jolibois, have you thought of 
your costume ? Time presses ; your nomination may appear 
in to-morrow’s ^ Momieur' Of course you know the uniform 
of the diplomatic agents of regenerate France 

“ Indeed I know nothing about it.” 

Tight pantaloons, top-boots, a blue coat, waistcoat 6, la 
llobespicrre, with the triple symbol of tlie republic on the 
breast, a red cap, a bahinee, and two hands elapsed together, 
emblematical of Liberty, Equality, and Frati inity. As for 
the coat of mail, come along witli me, and I will get you, for 
a hundred crowns, one worn by Francis I., at the battle of 
Pavia.” 

Half an hour afterwards they entered a shop on tlio Quay 
Melaquais, where M. Levrault gave a lumdred crowns, ready 
money, for a suit of Milanese armour, wliich he carried away 
under his arm. 

“ Witli this as a shirt,” said Jolibois, Avhen they had gone 
a little way, You can sleep securely. At all events if at- 
tacked by assassins, you have nothing to fear.” 

Saving these words, he squeezed tlie batid of his companion 
and left him, more dead than alive, with the coat of mail un- 
der his arm. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the a])pointmcnt thus 
bestowed on M. Levrault, was nothing but a cleverly devised 
trick. Would that tliis simple act of rnystificatiou bad been 
the only piece of buffoonery committed at the time of wbicli 
we speak. 

CHAP. xvir. 

M. Levrault bad now obtained the summit of bis ambition. 
But, although elated at the idea of representing his country 
on so solemn an occasion, his terror increased day by day. 
Before he had achieved bis present greatness, he had already 
longed for his former peaceful life and his back shop in the 
Rue dcs Bourdonnais. Without having read the verses by 
Lucrin about the mariner who, seated on the shore, contem-* 
plated ‘with a tranquil eye the vessel beaten about by the 
tempest, be already appreciated a life of repose, and was ful- 
ly aware of the vanity of human wishes. He subscribed td 
the ^ Moniieur,^ and opened it every morning with a trem- 
bling hand, nor did he breathe freely again till he had fully 
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perused the official columns. Every night in his dream s he saw 
thche<nfdof Charlemagne ; but when he attempted to seizt? 
hold of it, it vanished from his sight. In the midst of his 
sorrows, tlic only coiisolation left him was, that Fra ncis the 
First’s coat of mail fitted him exactly. He felt so comfort- 
able in the royal armour, and so pleased with its app earance, 
that ho wore it in his own private apartment as a bio use ; but 
even this was a poor source of consolation. 

Foreign politics engrossed his exclusive attention. All 
Europe was in flames, and Berlin a scene of internal commo- 
tion. AAMiat a time to make the attempt to rescue 
the head of (^Iiarlcmagne 1 He could not help fancying him- 
self like Daniel in the. lions’ den, and felt his terror more 
and more increase. One day, after having traversed the 
wh lo of the Fiinbourg Saint Antoine and the Faubourg Saint 
Martin, he returned homo in a state I shall not attempt to 
describe. He had seen and counted some hundreds of black 
flags, displayed upon the houses of those proprietors, who 
were backward in paying tlieir assessments. He had heard 
appalling cries, such as, ‘ death to the rich! down with the 
aristocrats! death to the bourgeoisie ^ AVherever he went 
he fancied himself watched with scrutinizing and jealous 
eyes. On his way home he heard words more portentous 
still: they talked of plundering the Faubourg St. Germain! 

On reaching his hotel he foiind that all Solon’s friends had 
just gone out, and that Gaston was also from home. M. 
Lcvraiilt found the Alarchioness and Laura alone in the hall, 
and told them what he had heard and seen. 

There is only one man who can save and protect us,” 
said he, as he concluded, and that is Solon, who has been 
treated with so much coldness; Solon, Avhom you have never 
permitted to vsit at your table. His friends have all gone 
out, and God only knows when they will return, and in what 
company. Solon alone can protect, defend, and save us. If 
the plunderers come here, Solon must be found seated amongst 
us as a friend and brother. I am going to look for him, and 
when I bring him here, I hope you will look kindly upon 
•him.” 

“ Let him come, then,” said the Marchioness, clasping her 
hands. ^ 

A few moments afterwards, M. Levrault returned, leading 
in by the hand the Hero *of February. Solon, who up to 
this time, had only received visits fiom M. Levrault, was 
somewhat flattered by an invitation so unexpected. The 
Marchioness was on the point of uttering ar expression of 
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disgust, on seeing his beard and blouse; but M. Levrault 
checked it by a severe look. Solon sat himself down# on an 
arm chair, and the conversation began. In spite of the 
eccentricity of his behaviour and his republican opinions, 
the quaint originality with which he declared and defended 
his principles, made him rather an object of curiosity than of 
indignation. M. Levrault loudly applauded all his sayings, 
and, by way of showing some interest in his guest, asked 
him to tell his history. 

I beg of you, my dear comrade, to tell me when and how 
you first entertained the sublime principles you now profess. 
Your language has suggested many new ideas to me, and I 
should like to know where you first imbibed them ?” 

The acquisition of these ideas is the history of my life,” 
replied Solon, stroking his beard with complacency. 

Well, then let us have your history.” 

The Marchioness suppressed a sigh at the thoughts of the 
recital to which she was doomed to listen. 

“ You sec in me,” said Solon, a victim of our depraved 
civilization. I never knew my parents; at three years of ago 
I was picked up in the streets, and charitably adopted by a 
poor citizen, who had no children of his own, and whose 
joy was so great in possessing me, that he never made any 
attempts to discover my origin, or the name of my fami- 
ly. 1 wanted for nothing, was well dressed, well lodged, 
and had no wish left ungratified. My soul, naturally 
generous, felt full of ^gratitude; but I was not long 
in discovering the selfish views of my benefactors. When 
just nine years old, my adopted father, one day, after lec- 
turing me 011 the advantages of industry and perseverance, 
sent me to school. It was then I first discovered the two 
great evils of our social system, injustice and inequality. At 
breakfast I had nothing to eat but bread and butter, while 
the boy next me had much more sumptuous fare. I was 
not more than nine years of age, and yet the dainty viands 
of my companion, shed a sudden light upon my soul, and 
fully impressed me with the stern realities of our social 
existence.” 

What ! at the tender age of nine ! said M. Levrault. 

Next day” continued Solon,” during play hours, three 
unhappy children were made to sit in the middle of the 
play ground, with, foolscaps on tlrfiir heads* I was one of 
them. And know you why we were so treated 7 Only be- 
cause we refused to do anything I The sumptuous break- 
fast showed inequality, and the foolseap injustice. Thus a 
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school is no bad representation, of general socictj', and tliis I 
have found iti iny course through life. Attracted l)y tin; 
foolish hope of future indepoiulence, J resigned myself to tlio 
thraldom of scliool. Scarcely did I know how to read and 
write, than my adopted father urged the necessity of choosing 
a profession. Tn due time, apprenticed to a jewcillcr, 1 (iis- 
eovored from tlie very commencement of iny new life, one 
of the most loathsome plague-spots, of our miserable society. 
Here, as at school, labour, that is to say, the grovelling 
servitude of man, — was recompensed by a miserable salary ; 
while idleness, that is to say, tlie constant exercise of the 
glorious free-will, was branded with the name of laziness, 
and eoiidemned to pinching poverty. Every morning a 
a master without any respect for the dignity of man, allotted 
to ns our several tasks, and yoked us to labour, like oxem to 
a plough. I was not slow in discovering, that the woi kshop 
soon withers our most iutelleetual faculties. As I was me- 
ditating on tin*, problem of labour and idleness, or, to speak 
mon? correctly, slavery and liberty, a great event reveahal to 
me my true Mission. In setting tire to the banieades of 
.lul}^ I f<;lt I was called upon to li'ad and regenerate mankind. 
I was tli(Mi scarcely liftcen years of age, but we soon grow 
old ill the school of oppression. We succeeded in putting our 
tyrants to (light, and I was the very first to enter the Louvre.” 

The iMarchioncss boiled wdth indignation, and was about 
to leave the room. IJiit the song of the GirondinSy which 
she heard outside, kept her nailed to her seat. 

Solon continued : — 

“111 traversing the gilded halls of tlie Louvre, w-hich have 
witnessed so many disgraeciul intrigues, my detestation of 
riches, and love of liberty and erjiiality, increased three-fold. 
I felt that 1 was chosen by Providence to ruin and overthrow 
the aristocracy and dourfieoisie, as well as the inonarchy. 
Faithful to these principles, I liavc, for the last eighteen years, 
taken a part in every conspiracy and insurrection. My adopt- 
ed father, who could not comprehend the sublimity of my 
ideas, attempted to remonstrate with me ; but to no purpose. 
Instead of allowing my faculties to wither in a life of labour 
and toil, like many of my friends, whose eyes are not yet 
oppincd, I hav«r- made them flourish in that true indepen- 
dence which bourgeois idiots call laziness, but whicli I 
call an apostolical mission.* Whilst my brethren, plunged 
in 'the obscurity of ignorance, gained their daily bread by 
the. sweat of their brow, and, prc-occupied by the future, 
which belongs to God alone, provided for their wives and 
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children, I seated rayself at their tables and fully repaid their 
hospitalities by distributing to tliem the bread of truth. 
Adopted into all the secret societies of the day, I helped to 
undermine the monarchy, and lay the foundation of the glo- 
rious events of February.” 

Now, then,” said M . Levrault, rubbing his hands, you 
arc satisfied. You have achieved the republic, and your day 
of rest has come.” 

"What do you say about rest ? There is no rest for 
me ! I was not called Marche toujours for nothing. The re- 
volution of February is but one step in the march of man- 
kind. The cowards and the blind already wish to stop short, 
but I am going onwards, like an indefatigable pioneer, cut- 
ting down every obstacle in my path.” 

“ Then tlie Republic is not your last watchword ?” inter • 
rupted M. Levrault. 

" The last watchword will only be heard by the last man. 
The republic is now founded, but in its turn it must be over- 
thrown. I am, I proclaim it loudly, an enemy to all that is, 
because I foresee what is to be.” 

" What do you foresee ?” asked M. Levrault, becoming pale. 

" I foresee a glorious future” said Solon, rising with euthu 
siasm, 

"What future ?” 

Your question involves a social truth. Prepare your- 
self, I do not say to understand, but to listen to what I have 
to say. The knowledge of social truth,” continued Solon grave- 
ly, " is only imparted to men who have been suckled by lions 
and bears. 15ut I should be unfaithful to my mission were I not 
to enlighten you. You wish for light ! open then your eyes 
and let them be dazzled. Yes ! I foresee a glorious future ; but 
how laborious will be the conquest of the new world ! How 
much ruin and bloodshed before wc can gain the promised 
land ! The history of the past is mere child’s play to the 
battles which must be fought for this golden fleece defended 
by the two dragons; — aristocracy and bourgeoisie 

" Ruin and bloodshed !” exclaimed M. Levrault, in amaze- 
ment, " is not everything ruined already ? The aristocracy 
and bourgeoisie arc annihilated ! Are we not all brethren 

There still remain some besotted fooleries, which are 
idolized by the ignorant crowd, and until they are over- 
thrown, committed to the flamesk, and cast to the four winds , 
of heaven as useless dust, the reign of social truth cannot 
eome to pass. The prejudices which enthrall mankind must 
be done away with, such as property, inheritance, and family.” 
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Property, inheritance, and family ! you would have uni- 
versaln’uin, then 

You have said it, citizen,” replied Solon authoritatively ; 

universal ruin is just what 1 want to see. AVliat is pro- 
perty ? an insult to poverty ! What is inheritance ? an insult 
to justice ! What is family ? an insult to IbundUn^- hospitals.” 

“ I should have thought, liowever,” said M. Levrault, in 
a timid voice, “ that family had something good in it.” 

'' Pedigree,” pursued Solon, is nothing but organized 
egotism and the antagonist of truth. What should T have 
been at this moment, if Providence, which has watched over 
me, had not separated me from my parents? I should have 
remained in ignorance, and in the midst of oppressors. I 
miglit have been rich, perhaps, but I could have known no- 
thing of social truth, for I was born, I doubt not, among the 
hourgaoisie.^’' 

“ Interesting young man! by what accident did you hap- 
pen to be separated from your family ?” 

Nothing more simple. On the evening of a fete day, ' 
my father, a stupid old fool of a bourgeois, took me to the 
Place de la Concorde, and lifted me up in his arms to shew me 
the fireworks;” 

Good God !” exclaimed M. Levrault, what do you say ? 
Pireworks I a light breaks in upon me 1 Go on, my friend. 
It was in the Place de la Concorde, you say ? your father 
took you ill his arms ?” 

Some great firework was about to be lighted, and all 
other lights had been extinguished to increase the effect. 
The crowd, moving in masses like waves of the sea, carried 
me away from my father’s arms, and I was ]>ickcd up at the 
corner of the Hue St. Florentin, by the man who afterwards 
wished to derive so much benefit by me.” 

Oh God I how inscrutable are thy ways !” exclaimed M. 
Levrault raising his arms to Heaven: speak, my friend 1 Had 
you nothing upon you which might serve to trace your parents?” 

Alas ! 1 was dressed as the child of a rich man ; rny 

little robe was trimmed with lace.” 

Marked with a T. and an L?” asked M. Levrault eagerly 

Exactly so !” answered Solon, Avith surprise. 

• And had you not a mark upon your breast ?” 

“ A scarlet spot — emblematical of the blood I was desti- 
ned to shed for the liberation of mankind,” continued Solon, 
half opening his blouse, 

** Tinioleou 1” exclaimed M. Levrault, ^^Timoleon ! come 
to my arms, come my son; you have found your father!” 
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lie pressed Timoleon to his breast, vainly trying to sup- 
press the paternal tears, which flowed copiously over his son's 
bcsird. ^rhe Marchioness viewed this unexpected scene with 
astouishuicnt, and Ijaura, who had Jievcr Known licr brother, 
and had never bestowed a thought upon him, did not seem 
to be much flattered at finding him again, under tlie name of 
JSolon Marche-tovjours. 

How is this?” said the Marchioness, pale with rage ; 
you told me you had lost your son/’ 

^S\ud so 1 did ! 1 lost him, but lhavc found him again T’ 
“ You have deceived me !” ])ursucd the Marcliioncss. 

Please to recall niy words to your recollection. I never 
Miid he w as dead. For the last seveii-aiid-twenty years I have 
heard nothing of him ; but Provideiua^ lias now restored him 
to me. Are you surprized that 1 rejoice 

You have basely deceived me,” added the Marchioness 
110 longer able to restrain herself. 

“What do you comjilaiu of, IHadame ? Arc you afraid 
Timoleon will injure your sou ? Do you suppose he is going 
to claim his share of the inheritance V Do you so soon forget liis 
liberal principles and his fraternal opinions V He desires nothing 
and asks for nothing, save the reign of justice and truth.’' 

“ Stop a bit !” exclaimed Timoleon, recovered from bis as- 
tonishment ; do not make a’ mess of the business. Yes, 
I desire to sec the reign of justice and truth, but neither 
we nor our children’s children shall ever see it. The new 
world of which 1 have spoken, is still afar otf, and while 
mankind is waiting for this land of promise we rnusl submit 
to tlieold routine of civilization.” 

The ^larchioness w ent out of the room, like a storm-cloud 
ready to burst, casting a look of scorn on M. Levrault. 
Laura followed her. 

Left alone w ith his father, Timoleon felt more at his ease ; 
for, in spite of his assurance, the Marchioness's manner some- 
hat abashed him. lie cut M. Levrault short in his effusions, 
and questioned him on the state of his fortune, w ith a persever- 
ing senitiny, worthy of an Attorney. He then continued: — 
“ Who could have supposed that I should one day, find 
my sister, tin: wife of a marquis ? When my friends know 
that 1 am your sun, and when they ask me about this strangp 
marriage, what am I to say ?” 

“ Ah 1 my son,” replied M. Lcvijault, wdth a contrite look, 
‘•'your sister has caused me much sorrow. 1 bad chosen for 
her husband, an honest republican, one Jolibois, whom I 
'dare say you have heard of, w'ho marclicd upon the Chamber 
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of Deputies, ;iii(l to whom I had just been talking when 1 
first j/iet you. Laura has deceived all my fond hopes. 

1 leaven is iny witness that I did my utmost to instil repiildi- 
eaii opinions into her mind, but her school companions fairlv 
turned her head, and she would be a marchioness in spite of 
me. I cannot tell you what 1 have suflered from this un- 
happy marriage, so contrary to my fondest wishes. The 
idea of me, William Levraiilt, allying myself voluntarily to 
the aristocracy ! me, giving my daughter to a marquis 
educated in idleness 1 Could you for a moment think such a 
thing possible V’ 

“ Come replied Timoleon, I forgive you my sister’s 
•marriage, but I eaiinot hope that my friends will let you off 
so easily. As an exjiiation for so heinous a fault, there is no- 
thing for it, but to give money towards our lioly cause.” 

‘S\louey !” replied M. Levraiilt, in a fright; “explain 
yourself Timoleon ; what good can that do 

“ It will prove to them, by a liberal sacrifice, that you arc 
the true friend of justice and equality. Hitherto our hol\^ 
cause has met with little or no support. Let me liavc a 
hundred thousand crowns to establish a new Journal, which 
we sliall call Social Truth.” 

“A hundred thousand crowns!” said IM. Levraiilt, “a 
hundred thousand crowns for social truth I For a truth, 
which, according to your own admission, wc are never to see 
estai)lished ! A hundred thousand crowns for a truth which 
1. km)>v only by name 1” 

“ Do you think a day, a week, or even a month would suf- 
fice to explain to you what has been the study of my whole 
life ? Give me the where- withal to set up my pajicr. 
Your eyes w ill he opened, and our brothers will bless you.” 

M. Levraiilt vainly endeavoured to obtain a solution of the 
(mignia, hut Timoleon wrapped himself in an impenetrable 
veil and w'as deaf to all his questions. Two o’clock in the 
niorninghad struck, and IM. Lcvrault, aware too late of Ti- 
nujlcon’s intentions wdth regard to his inheritance, and re- 
gretting that he liad opened his mind so freely to his son, 
felt that ho could scarcely refuse him a hundred thousand 
ei’ow^s, when his daughter’s dowry was a million of francs, 
jifc promised, therefore, to give tlic amount demanded, and 
father and sou separated for the night ; thi^ former •think- 
ing how he could best ^u’Qtect his purse, and the latter, de- 
termined, seeing that lie w'as now^ an lurir, to dismiss, as soon 
as possible, the lio-st of friends, who had so long been living 
upon his father. 
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Who that has once tasted of the pleasures of power, will 
voluntarily resign them ? Though stern necessity had made 
me a robber, and oppression had armed my hand against my 
fellow men, yet I had experienced the utter folly of honesty, 
and the impoteucy of the Law and its administrators. And 
now arrived at mature years, and become confirmed in loose 
principles and lax morality, I was resolved to live as hundreds 
of my acquaintance do in the celebrated City of Kashee — 
by Bud MASH re. 

It will scarcely be credited, by the uninitiated, what plen- 
•xteous harvests may thus be reaped at all seasons, asul without 
the sowing. By this noble craft, be it known that multi- 
tudes with no profession, or ostensible means of support, yet 
contrive to spend from one to ten rupees, or more, a day. 
The whole city and suburbs are parcelled out among the 
several budmashes, and none dares encroach within another’s 
beat. There is an organized machinery : — and Sirdar.^, who 
direct the operations of inferior agents ; and receive from 
them a large proportion of the fruits of their industry. And 
the whole are so banded together, that, except in cases of 
personal feud, they support one another in good and evil. 

Every gang of budmashes has its established Bij- 
Ihuk” or place of sitting ; and every passer-by pays 
toll in some shape or other. Women on their way 
to market with dried cowduug, billets of wood or new- 
ly cut grain, must give a handful to these self-elected 
tithers. Others take their stations close by a raahajun’s 
shop ; and Avatching every comer and goer, levy a percen- 
tage on each article sold, by way of tlic budmashes’ fimj or 
right ; which is regularly accounted for by the inahajun, to 
these gentlemen about toym^ And should a respec- 
table Shroff decline compliance with the importunities of'a^ 
young, spendthrift ; or payment of the usual “ black mail” 
to the Sirdar — a lot of budmashes soon contrive to bully him 
into good behaviour. 

It was into such a fraternity that I now entered. My long 
career sufficed for all initiation into the mysteries of life; ray 
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reputation had already made me favorably known to several 
chiefs ; and rny only difficulty was, to select one of them as 
my leader and patron. After some deliberation, I offered 
my services to Vtrlhee Pal Singh, of the Chovk, 

This worthy carried on the war in a formal way. lie had 
an establishment of clerks, who entered every money trans- 
action in a day-book ; and boxes full of stamped papers of 
all value and every date, shewed the extensive business in 
which he was engaged. There were tuh-khanehs^ for the in- 
carceration of refractory subjects; or for stowing away an 
obnoxious witness, whoso appearance at a Court of Justiee 
might be prejudicial to a case. 

A common mode of lending money to the needy is by 
TToondec, An artizan wants twenty-five Rupees to set him 
up in business, and he borrows the money from Pirthee Pal 
Singh. I am directed to recover one Rupee a month 
from the borrower ; who is thus said to give me a hoondvv of 
om rupee a month. 

The honest wretch has paid his (piota regularly for four 
years ; that is to say forty-elght rupees ior the twenty We 
originally borrowed ; and begins to think that he has nearly 
got rid of his debt. When I go again for the usual instal- 
ment, he demurs, and begs that a settlement may bo made 
and his hoondcc be delivered up to him. In reply, I take 
off* my shoe, and bestow a few hearty blows on his head ; 
while I make particular cncjuirics after his female relatives. 

I duly report matters to Pirthee Pal Singh; who sends 
another man wdth him to bring the unlucky borrower before 
the presence, lie declines to accompany us ; but w^c force 
him along, in spite of his opposition. 

So, lluramzadeh says Pirthee Pal this is thy grati- 
tude for our having lent thee in thy necessity ! Dost thou 
refuse to pay thy hoondcc 

Baboo Saheb /*’ cries the poor man, I have paid dou- 
ble of what I borrowed. I earn no more than will provide 
dalUrotee for my family, — Gunga dohaee ! have compassion 
on me.” 

But Pirthee Pal is too seasoned a file to be moved by the 
prayers of a debtor. He desires the man will give him a 
hofffl for twenty-five rupees, with interest thereupon ; and 
on his refusal, he is locked up in one of the tuh~khanehs un- 
til he comes to his senses. 


* Tulikhanehs. —Cellars. 
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I'irctl out by himi;or, thirst and durance, the debtor si^ns 
a bond, which wc (inly witness; and an entry is made jn tlu^ 
Ihihee Kfiatah^ of the money haviii" been paid to Nimrl Ram 
moc/iee, in the presence of witnesses. The poor wretch tilCvS a 
complaint before the Magistrate, for illegal imprisonment. 
Hut where is the proof ? The allegation of the defendant, 
borne out by his books and by the oaths of his accomplices, 
that the charge is trumped up to evade payment of the bond, 
is quite enough to get him out of the mess. 

A suit is instituted by Baboo Pirthec Pal Singh against 
Nund Ram rnochee, in the Civil Court. The Huhcc Khatah 
is produced in Court ; and myself and two comrades swear 
before the sapient Moonsiff, that we saw Nund Rani conu^ 
into Baboo Pirthec PaPs Kothec ;t and that he, Nund Uani, 
did receive in our presence the sum of twenty -five riqiees ; 
that he signed the deed in our presence ; and that be mali- 
ciously and fradulently complained against us to the Magis- 
trate ; but that he was a liar, and could not prove what he 
alleged. 

^ The usual notice is served ; and Nund llarn calls his Cods 
to witness, that the complaint is a fraud and a conspiracy 
from beginning to end. lUiathedid once borrow the sum 
of twenty-five rupees from Baboo Pirthec Pal Singh, be 
admits ; but avers that he has*siuce paid twice the amount, 
through me — that myself and others dragged him into Pirthei? 
Pal’s Kothec, and forced him, by tliraldorn and starvation, to 
agree to whatever bond wc might impose. 

‘Mint friend,” says the learned Judge, where are your 
witnesses ? You confess to having had money transactions 
witli the complainant and his books prove it. You fail in 
substantiating your allegations, while lie produces accounts 
and sworn witnesses.” Decree for plaintiff is accordingly 
given, with costs. 

Poor Nund Rarn finds ruin staring liirn in the face. lie 
has no help for it, but to throw himself at the feet of Pirthce 
Pal Singh ; and to sue for mercy. Instead of one rupee a 
month he agrees to pay one rupee and eight annas. And 
mild indeed wc thought such a penalty for a vile inochee's 
infringement of the great budmaslPs dustoor. Bye and bye 
Baboo Pirthec Pal wants a little ready money. Go, brother, 
(he says to me) take this note of hand for five hundred rii- 


* Buhec Khatah, — Day-Book, 
t Kothw, — Banking- Office. 
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pees to the Sahoo^ Jankee Purahad^ and get me the money. 
I lingejr about his Kothee for a couple of hours^ ivhen the 
Sahoo admits me ; and tells me haughtily, that he has no 
dealings with Budmasbes. Tell your master, he bellows, that 
I will make him over to the Magistrate if he presume to try 
and extort money from me. 

Sahoo ! I reply, are thy brains addled ? My master, the 
respectable and well-known Baboo Pirthee Pal Singh, civilly 
asks for a loan, and you call it extortion. Good morning : — 
1 now apply elsewhere for what hundreds of Muhajuns will 
be too happy to do. 

This is duly reported ; and I am instructed in my lesson. 
Next day, I have made a puppet of cloth, which is dressed 
up like a Muhajun. 1 take my stand in a conspicuous part 
of the bazar ; and as Jankee Purshad’s sowaree passes by, I 
shout at the top of my lungs, and holding the puppet aloft, 
administer a few blows on its head, with my dirty shoe ; 
and abuse it lieartily. Lookers on enquire what I am doing ? 
I reply, that my uncle Jankee is a brute, and that ^ I am 
punishing him in edigy.^ This is repeated to the Sahoo, who 
turns away in contempt. But every day the scene is repeat- 
ed, with variations ; until the rich Sahoo is forced to fork 
out, and make the best of our chucklings as we finger the 
spoil. 

Indeed the richest muhajuns are compelled to pay some of 
us ; to defend them from the encroachments of others 
of our fraternity, wd to avenge them on those who would 
defeat their interests. We arc always sure to force their 
surrender, however rich they may be, for who can sta^d 
abuse and contumely daily, nay, hourly showered upon them ? 
The Magistrate may punish, if he catch a flat ; but be is im- 
potent to protect from sharper wits. 

Suppose a shawl merchant, or a dealer in brocades and 
muslins, take a bundle of his wares to the house of a great 
man. 1 accompany him, and dub myself a dvllal^ or broker ; 
I praise his goods, enhance the prices ; and coolly demand 
my per-centage from the merchant. Jfbe dare to refuse, 
I get up a row, have my head broken by a comrade ; and run 
to the thanah, to complain against the merchant. The man 
is coifl|)cIled to pay my dullalee^ and will furnish a plaster for 
my broken head beside^ ; rather than be sent to the Magis- 
tpate’s kutcherry. , 

. A. frail beauty upon town is the rage. The young Muha- 
jans give her handsome presents; a hundred tempting offers 
are made. But who dares oppose Baboo Pirthee Pal Sin^h ? 
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Who can afford to outbid him with the fair Syren ? I will 
give thee, he says to Hooseinee, five hundred rupees a vaontb, 
and whatever jewels thou mayest choose to wear. The bait 
takes, and Hooseinee proceeds to the quarters of Pirthee Pal. 
She is decked with pearls and costly gems, and poor wretch ! 
thinks herself supremely happy. A month passes, and Pir- 
thee Pal tires of his once-prized toy. He quarrels with her ; 
refuses to pay her a pice ; snatches away what jewels he had 
given her, plunders all the treasures of the casket which she 
brought, and insolently slams his doors against her. 

Still the lady is only indignant. Suitors present them- 
selves in plenty ; and money and legal skill arc at her dispo- 
sal, if she choose revenge. Put on what tangible grounds 
may she found her suit ? Where is the written agreement ? 
Where the witnesses to her engagement with Baboo Pirthee 
Pal ? She must sit on the carpet of patience, and chew the 
cud of despair. 

Occasionally we stroll out for a spree. Myself and others 
follow Pirthee Pal, armed with the formidable dagger worn 
by our class, and iron-clamped clubs of the male bamboo. 

A sowarce comes towards us ; and wc form a line to bar 
its progress. Furruk shonts a follower of the Baboo. To 
his surprise, we make no way; for the great man. The Baboo 
cries fnaro^ maro*^ ; but we are too strong, and the hired 
footmen of the muhajun tremble to engage us. Then Prithee 
Pal coolly steps up to the palankeen, exclaiming “ Aee Ba- 
boo Saheb ! have you fo ’gotten your devoted servant ? I will 
send my friend Raradeen Ram to your house, with your per- 
mission.’’ 

The muhajun looks daggers at the audacious speaker, but 
he swallows his wrath ; and wc suffer him to depart. T 
follow liim to his quarters ; make a respectful salutation ; 
and say that my master Baboo Prithee Pal Singh liad sent 
me for the hundred rupees that the muhajun had promised 
to lend him. The money is paid at once 3 and 1 take it to 
my master. 

There are scores of other modes by which people are forced . 
to pay black mail. Throats, direct and implied ; false, 
complaints, supported by false testimony ; wounds inflicted 
by one of a party on himself, or by others of that party, and 
coiTfplaints filed in the Foujdaree Court, are very efficacious 
in inducing a compliance with our demands. 

The season of the Holee is a kind of carnival among 
the Hindoos, particularly those who afiect gallantry. For a 
lunar month the greatest license of speech is arrogated. 
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Obscene songs and speeches are in the mouths of the com- 
monalty 5 and women of any respectability or decorum keep 
within doors, to avoid the foul language that is bandied 
through the streets. Invitations are circulated to sec the 
performance of dancing women and buffoons ; to gamble at 
dice and cards ; and to fight trained quails. It is a period of 
general and loathsome excess. 

Prithee Pal Singh gives an entertainment to his friends. 
Ill a garden house, in the suburbs of the city, a large 
crowd has collected. The Baru Durree*^ is a stone-built 
square, enclosed to the East, South and West, and open to the 
North. It is divided into two compartments by stone pil- 
lars ; the side to the Southward being the receiving room ; 
which is richly carpeted, and. strewed with sofas, chairs and 
cushions. Hanging lamps and wall lights shed a blaze of 
radiance through the halls. Pirthcc Pal sits in state, and re- 
ceives his visitors as they arrive. To some he nods familiar- 
ly ; others salam respectfully and squat down on the carpet 
or on the chubootra outside. Baboo Buttook Singh is-tm— 
iiouiiced. My master advances to meet him, and they em- 
brace most lovingly. Ap ka mizzaf^ ? enquires the Iiost. 

Kyreut ! Ap kee mehiirhanee seh'^ is the reply. My mas- 
ter takes up a handful of Ubeer^' and flings it into 
the face and eyes of his visitor. While he is half blinded 
with the red powder a Nautch girl charges a silver syringe 
with Rose water mixed Muth Ubeer, and deluges Buttook 
Singh with the crimson fluid. He attempts to retaliate ; but 
is blinded for the nonce ; and Jugenuk\ skips off, laughing 
and singing, 

“ Jareh, Jareh, Sipahea, niyc galce deongee” 

Other visitors are now announced ; handfuls of Ubeer 
flung at each other by the parties present; SubzeeX is hand- 
ed round in small phool cups ; and coarse riot and broad 
farce prevail. Cards and dice arc introduced, with cowrees 
for the game of Odd and Even. Large sums are lost and won ; 


* {jjlfeer is a powder made of pounded talc, flour, and the dried petals 
pfthe Pullas, (Butea Frondosa), which is cast upon the person and rai- 
ment during the Ilolee festival. 

* Jugenuk . — Fire Fly. The sobriquet of many a favourite courtezan. 

X Subsee is an intoxicating lueveragc, made of Bhung (the leaf of the 
llcmp plants and water, sugar and spices. It is drunk iu large quantities 
by the Hindoos of the better castes, and is deemed by them to be cooling 
and nourishing. They generally call it “ Thundaee*^ 
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till these resources for killing time begin to flag, and Quail 
fighting is proposed, seasoned with heavy bets between the 
owners of the birds. 

The Quails are kept in separate cages. The male is a bird 
of indomitable courage, and shews as much sport and spar- 
ring as the game-cock. He is trained every morning, against 
the fist, and his keeper rewards his thrusts with delicate diet. 
No stranger is permitted to touch him. A bird that has con- 
quered every opponent during a season, is not procurable for 
a hundred rupees ; and their value increases prodigiously, 
with every season of triumph. 

My master has two celebrated birds, which he offers to pit 
against the world, for five hundred rupees. Buttook Singh 
takes up the wager, and their birds are opposed. But Pir- 
thee PaPs first quail will not fight, and flutters round the 
room, followed by the victor, who kicks at the run-away most 
valiantly. The second quail is un-caged and he seems up to 
his work. The battle lasts ten minutes ; it is doubtful which 
wili gain the day ; when my master’s bird sends his spur 
through the brain of his opponent ; who drops down dead, 
Shabash ! Wah ! Wah ! jeete ruho Buhadoor ! are the en- 
couragements to the conqueror. 

One week after the Holee, on Tuesday night, the fSte of 
the Boorhwa Mungul is given on the broad bosom of the 
mighty Gunga Jee. Old Tuesday'* or Mad Tuesday^' is the 
significance of the ffite’s name \ which was established by the 
unfortunate llajah Cheyt Singh ; and has been kept up with 
spirit ever since. On that day, the poqjah of the Debi 
Doorga Jee, is made ; and as the Bajahs of Benares drop 
down the current of the Ganges to reach the temple of Door- 
ga, they affect state in their procession ; and are joined by 
their retainers and friends. On board the boats (which are 

? ainted and lighted for the occasion) are singers and dancers. 

'he muhajuUs and men of pleasure follow the example of 
the Bajah ; each vieing with the other in extravagance and 
shew, at this grand annual mela on the Ganges. 

Every man of any consequence, Hindoo or Mussulman, 
has one or more boats decorated for the Boorhwa MunguL 
tVom juisaee Ghat to the Assee Sungum is heard the noise 
of revelry. Brocades, mirrors and countless lamps of colored 
glass and talc glitter fantastically from every pinnace; — 
the effect of which is more easily*^ conceived than described. 
1?he dancers foot it wildly and cOntentiously : — ^loud and loud- 
er swells vocal revelry, while parties of pleasure glide from 
boat to boat, intent on the ihscinations of the passing scenes 
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Towards morning fire-works of every variety, arc display- 
ed by the Rajah and the gentry of Kashee ; and it is Sun- 
rise before the mela thins, and the revellers disperse home- 
wards, having finished all with a grand Pooja at the far fam- 
ed temple of Doorga Jee* 

And Baboo Pirthee Pal Singh, does he not mix in the gaiety 
of the season ? To be sure ; a boat is lent him by one mu- 
hajun ; it is furnished by another ; a general contribution is 
levied from the mohulla, or ward, for raising the necessary 
funds ; and a set of dancing women pressed for the occasion. 
So my master and his myrmidons ruffle it with the elite of 
BenareSi 

U. U. 
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LIEUT. C. II. DICKENS ON KUNKUR FORMATIONS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE BENARES MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — I have for some time had it in contemplation to 
prepare an account of the nature, origin and uses of Kunkur. 
The fulfilment of this intention has from time to time been 
delayed by other engagements, which have not allowed me 
leisure to make the required analyses, or opportunity for the 
qecessary observations ; and I find I must give up the pro- 
secution of my design, at least for the present, and shall 
perhaps not be able to resume it. I therefore beg the favor 
of a few pages in your journal to make known to those who 
may be interested in the subject such facts and considerations 
as have already been brought together with the above view. 
These cliietiy concern the origin of Kunkur, on which subject 
appears to be no settled opinion. The evidence for my 
theory of its formation will be found imperfect ; and I leave 
it to those who have the means and inelination, to complete 
its discussion. 

It will hardly be necessary to mention that kunkur is the 
great source of lime in the Upper Provinces of India, and 
the material used for forming the best roads. The principal 
varieties are : — 

1. — Surface kunkur {Chouri) is found generally on rough 
or broken ground, in small fragments about the size of peas 
of irregular shape, and adhering to the ground. This kind 
is often burnt for mortar, and is used for the top dressing 
of roads. 

2. — Pit kunkur (Bichud) occurs in irregular nodules vary- 
ing from the size of the tip of a raan^s linger to that of his 
fist* Their shape is sometimes a mere mass, and sometimes 
ramified something like coarse kinds of coral. They are 
found in patches somewhat stratified, but seldom in regular 
strata, at a depth of from 3 to 7 feet below the surface of the 
ground. This variety is always preferred for roads, and some 
species make good lime for mortar. 

3. — Cake kunkur (Bdmam) is found in strata in low ground. 
The strata are solid, generally from i an inch to 2 inches 
thick, and of a lighter color than« most other kunkurs. It 
is much used for mortar, but unfit for roads. 

4. — Block kunkur [Chound). As far as I have been able 
to observe, this variety occurs in solid strata from 6 inches to 
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2 feet thick. It is of coarser structure than the other varie- 
ties of Jiuiikur. I have only seen it in sandy soils. It is used 
for roads where pit kunkur is not procurable, and is unfit for 
mortar. 

5 . — River kunkur. This is the kunkur found in the beds 
of river and nullahs. It partakes of the properties of all 
the above varieties, and is generally harder than any of them, 
and evidently water-worn. In color and every other parti- 
cular it admits of great variety, and apparently contains less 
lime than other kunkurs. It does not easily bind on roads, 
and is generally unfit for mortar. 

lieside carbonate of lime, the constituents of all kinds of 
kunkur arc sand and clay. The carbonate of lime is the 
substance which binds the rest together; for, on acting upon 
kunkur with very dilute muriatic acid, which dissolves the 
lime only, the remainder is obtained in powder and is appa- 
rently nothing but the constituents of the soil in which the 
kunkur is found. This is an important circumstance, which 
had I not been prevented should have been carefully 
l)y analysis, both of the soil and of the kunkur. As it is, 
1 must take it for granted on the evidence of appearance 
only. Kunkur, then, consists of the particles of the soil 
bound together by carbonate of lime. It is just such a com- 
pound as would be formed if carbonate of lime were crystal- 
lized from a solution in contact with earth. And therefore 
in a general Avay a crystallization of this kind is sufficient to 
account for the formation of kunkur. To form this hypothe- 
sis into a theory it is however necessary to prove that such 
a crystallization actually does take place. 

Most of your readers are probably aware that rain water 
contains a notable portion of carbonic acid in solution ; but 
perhaps it is not so generally known that water containing 
carbonic acid in solution has the power of dissolving carbo- 
nate of lime. If carbonate of lime therefore does exist in 
the soil, some of it wili infallibly be dissolved by the rain. 
Accordingly we find in many of the springs in India a con- 
siderable portion of carbonate of lime in solution. The solu- 
tion being established, the crystallization must follow in the 
Upjjer Provinces from the evaporation during the dry season. 
JVe nave then in a general way both the conditions required 
for the induction : the cause assigned has a real existence 
and is sufficient to account for the phenomena. I shall now 
proceed to trace its effects in detail. 

1 . — Surface kunkur. Carbonate of lime is dissolved from 
the soil by each shower of rain. In broken ground little of 
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the water sinks in ; the greater part runs off the surface, and 
drying as it runs and after it has ceased to run, the carbo- 
nate crystallizes out of the solution. It is aggregated in 
small lumps mixed with the soil by frequent repetition of this 
process, and by that known law by which substances crys. 
tallize on previously formed crystals in preference to other 
situations. 

2. — Pit kunkur is formed on the same principle, except that 
it results from that portion of the solution which is carried 
through the soil by filtration, and penetrates to a certain 
depth. More and more lime is by every shower carried down 
to about the same depth, and finally crystallizes there by the 
drying up of the water in the soil. The lumps are larger than, 
in the case of the surface kunkur, because so much more 
water is absorbed than is retained on the surface, and it 
meets with more lime in its descent. 

3. — Lake kunkur. Much of the rain water in this country 
is swept into jheeUs which dry up in the hot season- The wa- 
jtA»r of course carries with it its dissolved carbonate of lime, 
deposits first the greater part of its impurities by standing, 
and afterwards the carbonate crystallizes on the bottom from 
the evaporation. The kunkur formed is consequently less 
impure carbonate of lime than the above species, and is in so- 
lid strata. 

4. I have not seen enough of the Block Kunkur to be able 
to speak with confidence of its formation. But 1 suggest 
as an explanation that it is formed in the same way as the 
last variety, except that the jhceh^ if they may be so called, 
are underground, where the farther descent of the water is 
arrested by a less porous soil ; and that consequently the crys- 
tallization takes place between the paicicles of a coarse sandy 
soil, and hence the peculiarities of the kunkur. 

5. Of the jRiver kunkur it is difficult to enter into detail^ 
and not necessary- For the general effect of the dirying of a 
running stream carrying carbonate of lime in solution, it is 
sufiiciently obvious will be crystallization of the carbonate, 
modified by the effects of the current, and perhaps by a re^ 
sedation during the rains of a portion of the crystallized 
mass, and re-deposit in the nest dry season. In short, as 
there must be a great variety of operation in the cause, there 
will be a great variety of formation exhibited in the effect. 

It would appear from the precei^ing theory that kunkur 
ought to be found in all cotmtriqs where there is a consider-: 
able quantity of carbonate of lime in the soil, and where pe- 
riodical rains are followed by a sufficiently long period of dry 
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weather. Kunkur occurs iu the North Western Provinces, 
but not* in Bengal. 

The application of this theory to the science of Geological 
change is obvious. 1 will in conclusion suggest some of the 
practical uses to which if estal)li8he(l it might be applied. It 
might assist in finding the rules for ascertaining the probable 
existence and position of kunkur from the nature and confor- 
mation of the surface of the soil. It would be interesting in 
connexion with this, to enquire how the formation of liirhua 
kunkur might be promoted by augmenting the absorbing 
power of the soil, either by levelling or by increasing the po- 
rosity of its surface. If the latter have any clFect it will ap- 
]>ear that the so much complained of digging for kunkur in 
cultivated ground is the effect of a natural law, and not a 
mark of the oppressive conduct of road overseers. The forma- 
tion of Bdmani kunkur might be facilitated by regulating the 
size and drainage of jliccls. Wc might solve tlie question, 

* Given the soil to find whether kunkur, if found in it, will be 
fit for cement.’ Kunkur might be formed artificially-^iw.^ 
for instance, the Bichu^i iu a damp situation, by draining 
deeply, so as to ensure the drying of all the rain absorbed 
before it could conimunicate with tlie water permanently exis- 
ting below ; or the Barnaul (wliich is always good for mortar) 
by forming jhcels near the sites of intended masonry works. 
The question also of the exhaustibility of the kunkur iu the 
vicinity of roads might be discussed. This last question 
could only be solved by accurate clicmical analysis and cal- 
culation. In the other cases it would be useless to prosecute 
the enquiry in such a way, because the result could be as- 
certained iu most cases more easily and with greater eer* 
tainty by experiment. But the existence in the mind of 
clear views of the bearings of the points above noticed would 
be of great assistance to ])ractical sagacity in selecting inodes 
of procedure ; and for this purpose only a few accurate in- 
vestigations need be made. 

But these suggested uses, it must be observed, are appli- 
cations of a theor}" as yet unestablished; and even if it be 
established they will still be liable to all the modification 
whi^ experience must impose upon tlieorctical views in their 
application, and to all the uncertainties which ever attend 
the pursuit of such deductions into the labyrinth of nature. 

. • I am, sir. 

Your obedient servant, 

C. H. DICKENS. 

Lieut, Artillery. 
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CHRONICLE OF CHURCH PROCEEDINGS TO AUGUST LI, isr)(^ 

Wc avail ourselvns of the earliest opportunity to present the Pishop of 
l^ondon’s reply to the Rev. R. T. Lowe, the Eiij^lish Chaplain at .Ma- 
deira. It may be recollected that, in oiir Chroniele to dune iSoO, (V'ol iv.- 
p. 154) we alluded to certain unfortunate proceedings of tlie Lord Ihshop 
of Bombay, which had licen a subject of j^rcat olfence to the Clergy of 
the Islatnl. 

Ijouf/oif^ Jnna \ ‘Mh, IS^oO. 

“ My dear Sir, — I have received your letter with its inclosurcs, and also 
one from the Bishop of Bombay, containing a copy of tlie corrcspnndtMiee 
passed between his lordship and you, together with a statcnnuit 
of facts. 1 cannot say how mucli pain has been oeeasioned to me by the 
perusal of these documents, nor how deeply I regret what has taken 
place* With every wish to uphold your just authority, and making every 
allowance for the peculiar circumstances in which you are plaeiMl, 1 can l»y 
no means approve’ of the line of conduct you have ])iirsiied towards that 
excellent and much rcsjicctcd Prelate. I had entertained a hope that, 
under his kind and judicious advice, some step miglit lie taken towards 
healing the unhap[)y dift'crencc in Church matters which prl^ vails at Ma- 
deira. In a conversation I had with the Bishop just before he left Eng- 
land, I expressed this hope to him. 1 stated that, as you continued to 
hold my license, the revocation of which you had done nothing to justify, 
I could not require any other Clergyman as authorised by me to ollieiate 
in Madeira ; but I certainly did not speak of Mr. Brown, nor of liis cm)u- 
grcgatioii, as being in a state of schism ; noi do I consider them to be so. 
It has long been held that English Clergymen in our colonies ami in 
foreign parts, not being under the jurisdiction of any local Diocesan, 
were under that of the Bishop of London ; but 1 am not prepared to 
assert that the non-recognition of that jurisdiction amounts to an act of 
schism. There are, or liave been, not a few Clergymen ministering to 
English congregations on the Continent who have never acknowledged 
my episcopal authority over them nor received ray license ; but altliough 
I think they are acting inconsistently with true Church ])riucl]dcs. I ne- 
ver held them to be schismatics, nor have I made any difficulty about 
admitting their catechumens to confirmation. If, therefore, you had 
made the same charge of schisinatical conduct against a private inenthcr 
of the Chureli as you have made against the Bisho}) of Bombiiy, ai«l 
threatbned on that ground to re])el him from the Holy Communion, I 
should have felt myself bound, if appealed to, to express my disapproval 
of such a proceeding ; but it is, as it appears to me, a much more serious 
matter to treat a Bishop of our own Church as an abetter of schism, ami 
to admonish him as such not to present himself as a communicant. It 
was known to you that the Bishop of Bombay bad been commissioned 
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Uy me to administer the rite of confirmation to such young persons at 
Madctra ns might be desirous of receiving it. Surely, then, it was your 
duty, if you felt any doubt ns to the propriety of admitting him to the 
Holy Communion, to refer the matter to me ; and, in the meantime, to 
treat him as your spiritual superior on the spot with respect and defer- 
ence. I must earnestly press upon you the duty of making a proper apo- 
logy to the Misliop on tliis account ; and you cannot, 1 think, be surprised 
if i feel that I too, have been placed iti a painful and embarrassing posi- 
tion by this stretch of ccclcsiastie<al authority on your part, wdiile acting 
under my license. The publicity which has been given to the proceeding 
in question makes it my duty to send a copy of this letter to the Bishop 
of Bombay, to be made such use of as he may think proper. 

1 remain. Sir, your servant. 

The Rev. II. T.- Lowe. C. J. London.” 

We reprint this letter in full, because we regret any premature expres- 
sions upon the transaction of the Bishop of Bombay. At the same time 
it is due to Mr. Lowe to say that we have good reason to believe that he 
did neither repel, nor threaten to repel the Bisho}) of Bombay from Holy 
(.’oimiimiion ; hut merely represented the great distress and grievance to 
the conseiences of his congregation, arising from the fact of the Bishop's 
rommuriicatiiig with Iheniy and also in Mr. Brown’s unauthorized chapel ; 
leaving it to the Bishop to decide for himself whether he would^b’mlruic 
or cease to do so. It is also proper to add that by letter dated Dec. 15th 
IS-JS, to Mr. Lowe’s address, the Bishop of London thus expressed him- 
self: — “ Having learned that doubts have been entertained whether your 
continuing to ofliciatc ns Chaplain to the English of Madeira has my sanc- 
tion and jqiproval, I think it due to you to state that as far as 1 am con- 
cerned, you alone are authorized to act in that capacity J' And also that 
the Bishop of Ca^ie Town, while acting as the Bishop of London's repre- 
sentative in Madeira, having declared that he “ considered it the duty of 
every member of the Church of England in the Island to communieRte 
with him, and him only, who had the Bishop's license, and that it would 
in* an act of schism to communicate with any other did further assure 
Mr. Brown to the following purport ; “ If you and those who communi<* 

icatc w'ith you are not in schism, 1 do not know what schism is.” 

The Court of Exchequer discharged the rule in re Gorham ex parte tjie 
Bishop of Exeter on the 3rd of July. In anticipation of this issue, a 
<ireat Meeting of Clergy and Laity had been summoned for the ‘23rd of 
July. Holy Communion was early celebrated at five of the churches in 
and near the Metropolis, and an immense concourse of clergy and laity 
pre^iared their hearts further for the solemn occasion, by Morning Prayer 
at St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey. 

The following documents had been prepared for submission to the Meet- 
ing, which was held at St. Martin's Hall. 

^ Ist. — A Protest against the Judgment in the Gorham case. 

2iid. — A Petition to the Queen. 

3rd. — An Address to the Archbishops and Bishops. 

•Itli. — An Address to the Scotch Bishops. 

5th. — An Appeal to*the Clergy and Laity of England. 

Our space admits of our giving insertion only to the last, ot 
these documents ; which have not, so fav as we have henril met any 
pnictieal response from the Clergy and Laity of this and the other Indian 
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Dioceses who sympathize willi the expressions ill' this miportaiit meeting. 
We are inroriiieil tliat an adihvss to the Areiibisho|> ot‘ Caiiterhinyos now 
in (rirt'ulatiou anioii^; t liose oi* (nir C'haphiins and Missionaries wlio take 
His (.iraee’s views oi* tlu‘se unhappy proeeeiliiijrs ; ami we rejoice at ali 
sueli expressions of eonseienlious svnipathy or applause. The invitation 
of tlie Mectin«]f, to absent iellow*workcrs at home ami abroad, is embodi- 
e«l ill the folio wiiijr : — 


MFTII KBSOHJTIOX. 

Resolved ; — That we solemnly and earnestly appeal to onr nrethren i» 
the Chiireh of Kii^^land, in this and other lands, for their sympathy and 
assistance — eiitreatinj^ their consideration of the facts set foitli in the i'ro- 
IVtitioii, niid addresses adopted by this Meeting, ami beseeching them 
deliberately to weigh and examine the grievous dangers to wliieli the 
maintenanee of our Tuilb is exposed tbroiigb the recent judgment of the 
.imlieial CoiniiiiUee of Her Majesty’s Privy Coiiiieil, cuiivineed that a 
t aim investigation of the subject will assure them not only of the reality 
of our apprehensions, but of our right to the reilress we seek, and we 
urgently implore tliein to join us in protesting against the wrong and vio- 
lence threatened to our Ciiureb, and in vimliealing her doctrinal teaidiing 
from the sus])icion and re) miacli which have been east u))on it ; ami to eo- 
ofj^i^iAVflwith us in a faitliiul and persevering etlort to sceure her, throngli 
the ri'stiiration of her ancient and iiiuliciiahle ))nvilege of jmlgiiiiMit in 
sjuritual inatters, tiie power of maintaining the essential verities eonimit led 
to h(T as a nrancli <d' Christ's Holy Catholic Church.” 

We merely add the Protest adopted in I>onilon ; (where the assemblage 
was so numerous that a ])art was obliged to adjourn to T'reenuisoii's Hall) 
vvliich form, so far as we |ierceive, Itiight be adojited without modilica- 
tioii by those similarly convinced in Imlia. 

l» 11 O T E S T . 

WiiEiiKAs, u|)oTi an a))|)cal by the Rev. George Cornelius (lorham 
against the seiitciiee of the Arches of (Jnntcrhurv, it has been deelareil by 
tiic Judicial Conuiiittce of Her Majesty’s Privy Chmneil, in coiitradieliou 
to thcjinlgineiit of the Ecclesiastical Court, “That the doclrinc held by 
Mr. Gorham is not contrary or repugnant to die declared ilodrine of tlie 
idmrcli of England;’' and further, “that Mr. Gorham ought uol to have 
been refused iiistitiitioii to the Vicarage of Rrnmford Speke — 

And VVIIEKF.AS the Rev. (i. C. Gorham, being {irescnted to the Vica- 
rage of Hrampford Speke, deeiared and has published : — 

(“ Ellicuey of Ihiptism,” p. 8d,) — *• That no i^piritual Grace is convey- 
ed in Baptism'ejrccpt to wokthy urcicients, and'* (that) “ as Infant!} 
are by nut lire VKV'or thy recipients^ being born in sin and the children of 
wrath, they cannot receive any benefit from Baptism, ejccept there ahull have 
been a prevenient act of grace to make them worthy ,** — 
herein declaring Original Sin (the remission of wiiicli is a promised cUVct 
ol' Ra))tisiii,) to he a bar to the due reception of lhi|>tisni 

And Wiikukas the said G. G. (lorliuni, in aeeepting the ('Imrcli ’s' 
statement that “ Infants whiidi are baptised, dying before they coniiiiit 
actual sin, arc undoubtedly savtul,” hohls awd has |»iih1ishe«l ; — 

(p. 8,5 ,) — That they must hare been regvnvrntvd by an act of grnett pre- 
vpnient to th/ir Baptism in order to make them worthy neipienta of that 
Sacramf^nt 

And, morboveu, (p. 88,) -That ** the new nature must havi been 
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possessed htj those * who receive Baptism rightly ; and therefore possessed 
UEFOiiB the seal was affixed ;** 

(p- fl3,) — “ That Faith and that filial state, though clearly to be ‘ as- 
cribed to God* was given to the worthy recipient hr fork Baptism, and 
not in Baptism f* 

(p. Faith must precede beneficial Baptism, and as Justifica- 

tion is invariably consequent on Faith, therefore Justification also i*uE- 
CRDE9 beneficial Baptism, and cannot be equivalent to it 
thereby decluriiij? that the gifts of Regeneration, Adoption, Remission of 
Sins, and Justiiicatioii, which the Catholic Church — and in it our own — has 
ever taught and does tcHch to be given by Cod, in and by the Sacrament 
of Ihiptisin, arc given before Baptism, upon some prevenient act of grace, 
whereof Scripture and the Church are wholly silent ; — 

And WHEREAS the doctrine of the Church of England is declared as 
follows ; — 

1 A'/, In the Nickne Creed : — “I acUnowlcgc one Baptism for the 
remission of sins 

2mUij, In her Tw’o FORMS OF Ministration of Puulic and Pri- 
vate Baptism OF Infants — wherein the Priest, having baptized the 
child with water, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, thus speaks; — in the Public Form — 
Seeing now, dearly beloved Brethren, that this child is regenerate, 
and grafted into the body of Christ’s Chnreli — in thoJrfrivste 
Form — “ Seeing now, dearly beloved Brethren, that this child is 
nv RAPTISM regenerate, and grafted iiito the body of Christ’s 
Church;” — and, moreover, in the previous certiheation l»y the Minis- 
ter, who saith — “ This child, being born in original sin, and in the 
Avrath of God, is now, by the Inver of regeneration in Baptism, re- 
ceived into the mnnher of the children of God and heirs of everlast- 
ing life ; for our Lord Jesus Christ doth not deny llis grace and 
mercy unto such Infants, hut most lovingly doth cull them unto 
Him;” — and again, in both Forms — “We yield Thee hearty thanks, 
most merciful Father, that it hath pleased Thee to regenerate this In- 
fant with Thy Holy S[)irit, to receive him for Thine own child by 
adoption, and to incorporate him into Thy Holy Church 
(In which said Forms the 67th Canon of the Church declares “the 
doctrine of Baptism to he so sufRciently set down,” “as nothing can he 
added to it that is material or necessary ”) 

3nflt/, In her Order of Confirmation, when the Bishop prays that 
God Avill strengthen llis servants, whom He had “ vouehsafed to re- 
generate by IVater and the Holy Ghost,'* and unto whom He had 
“ given the forgiveness of all their sins — 
dthly. In her Catechism, — which teaches that “ in Baptism we are 
made members of Christ, children of God, and inheritors of the 
kingdom of heaven,” .... that “ Baptism is a Sacrament 
generally necessary to salvation,” .... that “ Sacrament 
means — an outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace 
^ ^ given unto us, ordained by Christ Himself, as a means whereby we 
• receive the same, and .i pledge to assure us thereof ;” and that “the 
inward and spiritual grace in Baptism is a death unto sin, and a new 
birth unto righteousness — 

5thlg, In her Articles, viz., in her Twenty-fifth Article — 
“ Sacraments ordained of Christ be not only badges or tokens of Christian 
men’s professions, but rather they be certain sure witnesses, and effectual 
signs of grace and God’s good-will towards us, by the which he doth work 
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“ invisibly in us.” Ami again, in her Twkntv-seventii Article — 
“ Haptisin is not only a sign of profession anti mark of diHei’ence AvluTeby 
('hristian men may be tliseernetl from others tliat be not eliristeiie*!, hut 
it is also a sign of regeneration or ikjw birth, tchrrchi/ as by an instrniiieiit 
they that receive Ihiptisin rightly are grafted into the Clinreln” 

NOW, \VK, the undersigned, Afemhers of the Clinreh of Ihigland, 
aeeej)ting without reserve thesi* distinct ileelarations ot her iloetrine (rle- 
nying also that her delihenite and imani!)ignous exjnessioiis in the actual 
ministrations of the Sjn*ranient of Ihiptisni an*, to be taken in a (pialifu d 
or uncin’tain sense), and hf>lding that okichn al sin is itiSMcri’Ki) to 

ALL INl-’ANTS IlY SPNirriAL K EtJ K N KRAT I O N , TIIROLUHl THE Al»l>LI- 
CATIOX OK THE MERITS OK OHR LOUO AND S A V I O I ’ R J ES US ( h I R IST 

IN AMI UY THE Sacramen t ok r»Ai»risM, whieh doctrine we, together 
with the whole Church, iudividurdly alUnn whenever in the recital of the 
Nurjue Creed we “ acknmjwueixje one llAcrisM von the remission 
OK sins,” do hereiiy solemnly repudiate and protest against the i.ai<l 
jndginent of the Judicial (.‘onimittee of her Majesty’s IVivy (hmncil : 
and do a])])eal tiierefrom imto a free- ami lawful Synod of the Clinrch of 
Kngland, when such Synod may l»e had • 

Ji(‘rnNstf-~W\u\() the Jmlieial (himniittee exehule from their abstract rif 
Air. Gorliam’s doctrine (on which abstract alom; they decide) all notice 
of the spccilie errors asserted by him in the afore-cited passages —their 
jii4j*in4t*>t sanctions the acceptance in a hypothetical and unreal sense of 
tlie plain declarations of the (Umrch — suggests coiitvadietoiy iuti'vpreta- 
lions of her doctrines, ami reipiires institution to a llenetice with cure of 
souls of a Priest who professes doctrines utterly inconsistent w ith the Sa- 
cramental character of Llaptism, ami subversive of a fnmlamental article 
of I’aitli ; — 

And Becansf ' — through this decision toucliing doetrim?s of the (.'hureh, 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coumdl do (notwithstanding their 
formal disidaimcr of “ any authority to settle niattiTs of Faith, ”) praeti- 
cally exercise iu spiritual mutters a jurisdiction for w hich tlu'V are ntteily 
incompetent, and which never has been nor ever can lie, conlided to 
them hy the CImreh.” 

It is, however, just to say that many able and orthodox illvines have 
abstained from all jnotest on the ])resent oi-casion imagining tliem- 
selves only remotely (roncerued in the late dec; sion of her Alajestv in coun- 
cil — a judgment iu their opinion, ainouiitiiig only to this, —that jiersous re- 
ceiving the Articles of the Creed and the Poruiidaries of the Church on 
the suhject of Ihijitism in a non-natural si-iise, slial! not he disturbeil in 
iheir preferments. 

The jKceo/r/, ami other organs of the. same class, have endeavoiircil, 
as usual, to contravene, the importance of the great Aleetings of July Lk'lnl 
and even the Ke.v. W. 1 . (j. Bennett in a vole of thanks to Viscount 
l‘'ielding (w'ho presidial at the meeting in Freemason’s Hall) mentioned 
that “ amongst a vast iiitinher of suhjects for coiigratiilatiuii, there was 
one of great sorrow, that amongst all tliose persons of eminence w ith 
whom they soinetiiiies assoeiateil not one could be found to take the* 
chair at that great meeting.” We observe, too, that the ” Vlnydsk 
Cliurrhinan** was disposed to acquiesct: in Bus opinion ; ami to rate those 
of onr allies w'lio wen.' not present at the Aleetings as “ as men so immer- 
S(‘d in the vanities and bnsincss of life, so infected hy the latitudinarian 
spirit of tln^ age, that, like C’«//io, they care for none of these things” — 
settin'g them down as mere allairs of words and names, and nothing ca- 
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I’ing vyhetlicr their cliildrcn be rcj^eiieratetl or no, wliich is iu truth to 
he irHlitforeiit whether they l)o ehristiaiis or hi'iithons. We tlK'n't’ore suh- 
joiii ail etiieieiit coutredity in tlie letter ol' a eorrespoiulent with tlie ihm - 
/ ish dm rrli m ////.” 


THE (iUEAT MKEllNti. 

(7rt the P^ditor af the KiifjUsh Clmrtdiman.J 

PlH, — 111 lookiiij^ at the reiriarks contained in your paper of last Thurs- 
<Iay n|)on the Great Meeting in St. Alartin's Hall, I perceive with iciiTel 
>:onie very hard, and, as it seems to me. unili'served strielnres upon the 
alisenee IVom that iratherinir, oi* ])(dilicians and laymen of hij^h social sta- 
tion ; aceonijianied with the assumption of the correctness of an h\jM)- 
thesis propounded liy one individual, tliat this arose from ajiathv. In 
. makiiiLi^ the chariie. and in so exphiiiiiiiir their motives, both von and the 
sjK'alser whom y«m (juote must liave had an eye solely to thoM* persons of 
the laity and iu the political worhl who are more or los notorious for or- 
thodoxy of helit.'f ; I'or of course it cannot liave hoeii a])athy, Init activt* »ip- 
posilioit, which kept away those who ilisscuted from the theoloLvical views 
]mt foj’th at that mcirtiiu';. l.-pouthis view of tlie case, then, let me ur^c 
upon you that such a (amstriiction as you advocati* is iieitlicr just nor le- 
iiahle- not to say wantini' in eliaritv. 

What eompulsiou was then; for any one to beat St. Martiiff? Hall '/ 
What necessity for him to he snn^that iu camiinp: there he was doin*;; the 
hot or tin* only thiuj^ to support iii tlu?("hnreh of Enirhmd that belief in 
tin? Catholic doctrine of haptism which he may hold as dear, or as ri‘a- 
dy to he a inarlM* for, as any one wlio swelled that i;reat pitheiini^ ? The 
meetinj' went oif, and we are thaukCid for it, most admirably ; hut could 
any one heforehaiid have been certain that such would have lu'i'ii its re- 
suit ? Such a slej) oil the side of the Catholic party was a novelty and 
Ji, starllinu: one ; and if a failuri*, then it would ha\e been a very disas- 
inms failure — “ worse tliau a (‘rime and iiiislakt*/' in political laiio'uajre. 
It is not tlu ‘11 a little truer to say that those who are anxious ainl williiiji^ 
to fio-ht the hallle of the Church in tlie field of iiolities slioidd, not from 
apathv, ami not from cowardice, hut from a caution most eoinpatihh* with 
the utmost fortitude, and the utmost devi'tiou to the Catholic faith, have 
mix(‘d themselves iu a tirst step, tlie results of which they could not fore- 
tel, and whiidi results, if iu a wrou;x direction, w ould have most seriously 
marred those hdiours for the Church which they have devoted in that 
line iu which they feel that their statmii allots them their special vocation? 

If this axiom is self-in ideut to all your iTaders, how much more must 
it have weij^hed u])Ou those whose ])olitical extiorieiiccs have brouj^ht them 
])crsoiially aeipiaiuted with the risks of public meeting's. 1 liaiipt'n to 
have very t>:ood reason to know that there was no apathy to the cause or 
the mcetiuj; itself in many of those who were absent, and that its haj>])y 
result has liceii a source of unfeipied satisfaction. To liave won lln' 
praise of those who were not present, to lead any individual to say 
Well, we mip;lit have been there,” is one of the hi«j;licst jiroofs of success 
we could have ])roposc(l to us ; and such, 1 think, we may well assuim^ to 
have been the turn which the Tuesday’s gathering took. Its results must 
be successful, if w('. do not imft* them by our own want of fiiitli or of 
'charity ; and to my mind a greater want of either can hardly he manifes- 
ted than that of arbitrarily making the absence of any individual, or set 
of individuals, from .1 merely voluntary gathering, for the object qf ear- 
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rvirig out n novel line of action, about the propriety and expediency of 
which there could not but be two opinions, a test of apathy. ^ 

I remain, your faithful and obedient servant. 

An Attendant at the Meeting. 

We may add that between 2,000 and 3,000 Clergy and Gentry came up 
from all parts of England to be present at the meetings — that it has been 
ascertained that numerous others were ready to join, at any inconvenience 
had there been a possibility of their entering the Halls — that upwards of 
four thousand admission tickets were granted — that still there was a sere- 
nity, a truthfulness, a self-restraint which invested the assemblage with 
the solemnity of a Synod ; that religion and charity so moderated the 
loyal sensibilities of each deeply-moved heart, that no visible excitement, 
no turbulent demonstration was once elicited by the several brilliant 
speeches ; — 

Conticuere omnes, intentique ora tenebant ; — 

As the Guar (Hart very a])tly remarked, in a leader written on the occa- 
sion, “ Few, pcrlnqis, even among its most sanguine jiromoters, had ven- 
tured to hope that any body of men gathered together with hearts stirreil 
to the lowest depths, on a subject of vital interest, with feelings which had 
been pent up for months without any opportunity for vent, could have 
excrci#r:l the self-restraint and Christian moderation exhibit(;d Ijy tlfis 
meeting — or rather meetings. It is a fact, we believe, unprecedented in 
the annals of the country.** 

Among other addresses which tlic occasion has prompted, we may men- 
tion those to the Queen and the Primate, signed by above a thonsniid 
inembers, or about one-third of the Convocation of the University of 
Oxford : — one from about two hundred-and-fifty undergraduates of th^^ 
same University (about a hundred of them hcfing clergymen) to the Pishop 
of Oxford* ; — and addresses from the Metropolitan Church Union to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, imploring his Grace not to proceed to the insti- 
tution of Mr. Gorham. The Secretaries, in offering this address, suggested 
that his Grace represent to her Majesty the views taken by the Chui'ch 
Unions on points connected with her judgment in Council, in the hope 
that her Majesty may license the assembly of a Convocation, and thus the 
question be again brought under deliberation. The Archbishop deelined 
compliance with the prayer of the address, because, in his Grace*s opinion 
it would he an unpreccileated and arbitrary measure by any retrospective 
decree to annul a right of which an individual is already legally iu ])os- 
session : — because numerous and intelligent members of our Church arc 
deliberately convinced tliat no other determination of the question at isstu* 
would have been in accordance with the Articles, and the known principles 


♦ The Bishop of Oxford, in reply to this address, remarks : — 

** I have rcail the expression of your faith herein with the greatest of 
pleasure. With you 1 hold it as an undoubted fact, that the Church of 
England declares, as a matter of revealed truth, that every infant offered 
by the Church to God in Holy Baptism is^hus regenerated by Ilis Grace, 
and receives remission of sins through the merits of Christ our Lord : and, 
God helping me, 1 will take, (as your address prays me to do) all measures 
in my power to preserve this teaching of the Universal Church pure and 
incorrupt among us.’* 
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those who framed them : — and because his Grace has found nothing 
in the law of God giving liim any reason to believe that he should be 
acting in conformity with Ilis Will, if he refused to Mr. Gorham admis- 
sion to the cure of souls, on the ground of his hesitating to affirm the 
spiritual regeneration of every baptized child. 

Among the numerous pamphlets to which our attention has been <li- 
rectcMl, the learned Mr. Neale’s reply to Archdeacon Hare’s ]>aniphlets on 
the Gorham question is remarkably pungent. We makt? room for a few 
short extracts. 

“ In your advocacy of Mr. Gorham, you say ‘ so long as he declares 
that he believes in that> Article, he cannot be condemned legally, becaii'ie 
be ihn^s not aceept onr interpretation of it*. Therefore Ariiis was nnjnstlv 
comlenmed at Nicjca, because he aecepted the then Creetl of the Cluircli ; 
therefore Nestorins at liphesus, and Eiityebes at Ohaleedon, because they 
professed, as Mr. GorJiain does, to acc-ept the Nicene Fnitli. Nay. when 
FiUtyclies dcfcruled himself before the Robbers’ Meeting at hqdicsns, he 
rcste<l his t^laim to oitlnnloxy on his verbal acceptation of the Creed, 

* 'riiis is the Faith,’ he said, after repeating it, ‘ in wbicli I was horn —in 
which 1 was forthwith dedicated to (iod — in which I have lived, ami in 
which 1 ho})e to die.’ Yt;t, though then acquitted by soldiers and anneti 
ruffians, the calm, stern voice of the Church, four years afterwanis, brand- 
ed him as a heretic. On your principles, if a professed Soeiniun were to 
assert that be held the Nicene Creed, liis orthodoxy is secured. IF these 
are vonr views, I do not wonder to find you presently speaking of the 

* latitmle and laxity of theological argnmentations.’ ” 

“ Some two years ago, Dr. Hampden, you said, was not a heretic, 
because, though he ohnicted to the wonls, he accepted the nunuiing of the 
(yhnreli ; ami now it appears Mr. Gorham is not a heretic, because though 
lie does not accept the meaning, he uses the words of the Church. O 
happy laxity of the judge, when either to say what he does not mean, or 
to mean what he does not say, shall warrant the aeiputlal of the acensed !” 

“You say, ‘ it is no way essential to our holding the truth, that we 
enforce it upon others with ]ienaltics. He, wlio sincerely believes himself 
to he in possession f»f any Divine truth, will desire to eommunieate it to 
others, hut will not use any eonstraints except that of reason and love. 
Is it so ? Do you not, at the most solemn seasons of the year, ]>rononuee 
of a given Creed tliat, if any man keep it not whole and nmlefileil, with- 
out DOUBT HE SHALI. FKIIISU KV EKL.ASTI NO I.Y ? Do VOU UOt again, 
at the same holy seasons, say ; This is the Catholic Faith, which except a 
man lielievc faithfully, he cannot ho saved ? Hut I correct myself. It is 
ttoiumonly believed and reported that you do not. How you can affirm 
that ‘ the Creed of St. Athanasius ought thoroiiglily to he received,* not 

receiving — how you can promise to ‘ Minister the do<?trinc of Christ 

as this Church and Realm hath received the same,* not so ministering it, 
is not mine to judge ; why you are allowed to do so, 1 attempt not to ex- 
plain. It is enough for me to know that we who obey our Church innst 
use ni»re constr.aiiits towards infidels and heretics further than tho.se of 
‘ ftiasoii and love ;* a coustraint, not indeed of persecution, but of threaten- 
dil exclusion from that which makes all exclusion from earthly advantages 
as nothing in coaiparison.” Referring to the term heretic, you say, 
‘ Let IIS beware of using that (fminous, that terrible word, which’has been 
ill all ages a source of such woes and crimes to the Church ; and which, 
I believe, lias mostly been used by the ungodly against the godly.* Yet 
this word, which, at your bidding, we are to forbear, is one from the ab- 
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stract of which the Church, iu her most solemn supplication, three times 
a week, prays that she may be delivered ; and she does so, not by any 
imitation of former times, but in an original suftrngc in her Litimy. So, 
iu the most solemn day of the year, she again employs ‘ that oiniiions, that 
terrible word,' when she beseeches God to ‘ have mercy upon all Jews, 
Turks, Infidels, and Heretics,’ And is it really come to this, that we 
should have lived to hear two dignitaries of our Church proscribe, the one 
the use of the term Catholic^ the other that of the word heretic? How 
is it that you, who have so much pity for the supposed fate of the Eviin- 
gelieal Clergy, had the judgment of the Court of Arches been aflirmed, 
have none for us, now it is reversed ? You arc eloquent about tlie ‘ ter- 
rible straits,* the * agonies,* wdiich were preparing for ‘ thousands of God’s 
most devoted servants’ (and yet but now it was hundreds) ‘ tliroiighout 
the land ;* their having ‘ to give up their preferments, to quit their ])ar- 
sonages, their comfortable homes, their happy parochial lives, the most 
blessed mode of life, perhaps, that has ever been vouehsafed to man, 
‘ the grievous calamity falling on husbands and fathers, wives and eliil- 
dren.* Now all this, you know it as well 1 do, — is mere ‘ rhetorical fiour- 
ish,’ like Mr. lladcley’s. Y'^ou know that the Evangelical Clergy, as a 
Ao(/y, would have done nothing less than resign tlieir ]weferineiits. Eifty 
w'onld have bccui the very outside, twenty is a far more reasonable com- 
putation of those that, when it came to the pointy would have ilonc so. 

ButJ^t us put your declamation into plain English. YVhat does it all 
mean ? It means this (I quote the more pithy and far more honest words 
of a semi-infidel paper) ; ^ Let us congratulate ourselves that, whatever 
becomes of the doctrine, the ])ropcrty is safe.* 

4 c 4: 4: * He 

But lot me for a moment grant all that you say in tlicir defence to 
be true. Imagine an equal number i>f Human Catholics to remain in the 
Church, propjigating their opinions as widely as they could, and recon- 
ciling their consciences to subscription by expedients not a whit more 
unnatural than those of Evangelical Ministers. YVould you urge for them 
the arguments you employ in the present case ? And why not ? Let me 
quote your owm words. Wluit would be their heresy? Would they deny 
the Lord Jesus, or the Father, or the Holy Ghost, or the Power of Christ’s 
Death, or of Ilis Resurrection ? Might they not exhibit great holiness of 
life ? unwearying zeal for the poor ? ardent demotion to our Lord ? *1 ruly 

they might. But in their case, you would, and most justly, remind us how 
W’e arc not to do evil that good may come ; how nothing can justify a lie ; 
how the man who, in his daily ministrations as a Priest utters with his 
mouth what he denies with his heart, palters with the God of Truth, and 
would justly be east out from the Church whose faith he iu j)rivatc denies, 
though, that he may eat her bread, he in public asserts it.** 

The following passages form the leading feature of a very able Charge 
delivered in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, by Archbishop Whately, on 
Thursday, July 1850. His Grace is referring to tlie decision of the. 
Privy Council in the Gorham ease. 

“ As for the particular contest I have now been alluding to, I sli^ll 
abstain from entering on any discussion of the merits of the decisions 
which have been pronounced, further than to remark upon one miscon- 
ception of them, which I have observed to he not a little prevalent. The 
recent sentence, which has attracted so much public attention, was nOt 
(as several persons seem to apprehend) a decision on the soundness or 
unsounduess of such and such views of a Scripture doctrine, but on a 
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very (liffercnt question. That question was, whether the advocates of 
such and such views are necessarily, as such, excluded from holding office 
ill our Church— whether our formularies arc so distinct and decisive on 
the point, as, in fact, to excommunicate from that Church all who main- 
tain such views ; and the decision actually fJ^iven, be it a rii^ht or a wrong 
one, is one which might conceivably liave been given, without any just 
imputation of inconsistency, by judges who did not themselves entertain 
such views. This at least, I conceive, is what no one on reflection will 
at all doubt — that if the opinions of the contending parties bad been 
reversed, and a candidate for institution had been rejected on the ground 
of his not holding those doctrines which have now been objected to, the 
decision would have been at least as promptly, as in the ])rescnt case, 
given in his favour, for it ought to be rcmemliercd that, in the case of any 
penal enactment, the established rule is to incline always (where .any 
doubt exists) toivards tfic most lenient interpretation, and exclusion from 
a benefice is evidently of the character of a penalty. As for the degree 
of latitude that is to he allowed in the interpretation of the Articles and 
Formularies of a Cliurch, it would he manifestly impossible to lay down 
any general rule that would he a sufficient guide for all particular eases. 
lUit every one must .admit, 1 conceive, that there is a just me- 
dium which should he aimed at, however men differ iu fixing on 
that inediiini in each individual instance, between excessive strictness 
and excessive laxity; for, on the one hand, if each of us-n^hould 
insist on excluding from Church-membership all who did not 
fully coincide with himself iu the precise interpretation of every pas- 
sage in our Formularies, and in every iuference, which appeared to him 
fairly dedueible from such interpretation, it can hardly be doubted that 
the result would he a virtual division of the Church into several different 
Churches, mutually excomiuunioaliiig one another. And, yet, it is no 
less evident that if, through dread of such a result, wo should lay down 
the principle that every one is at liberty to assign to oiir Formularies 
whatever meaning he m.av think fit, and to interpret them in any ‘non- 
natural sense’ that may suit his own views, no form of religion, or of ir- 
religion (Atheism not cxcejit) would be excluded. Our CluireU would be one 
ill nothing hut in name ; and language would completely have failed of. 
the very object for which language exists, to convey an intelligible 
meaning. 

“ The right medium between these opposite extremes we must he pre- 
pared to find in practice, ])laced somewhat differently by different persons. 
But this much at least may, iu fairness, be required of all — that whatever 
degree of strictness or of hixitv of interpretation each person may deem 
right should he allowed as right for all meu alike, and that he should not 
have one rule for himself and those who agree with him, and a different 
rule for such ns may think differently. Self-evident as is the justice of this 
maxim, no one will think the mention of it supcrfliioiis who considers how 
widely it has been dejiartcd from by many persons of opposite parties. 

• One may hear the most vehement and indignant censures pronounced, and 
- th(it frffm both sides, on such as put a forced and unnatural interjireta- 
t'pti on the language of such and such portions of our Formularies, 
while the c()m])lainants themselves are no less boldly explaining .way the 
language of certain other portior^s into a conformity with their own views. 
Whatever allowance may be made for sincere errors of judgment, one 
cannot but regard those as scif-coiidcmned who adopt, without scruple 
in their own favour, a mode of procedure which in their opponents they 
loudly condemn as disingenuous.” 
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His Grace then, nt some length, defends the doctrine of infant hap- 
tism, in opposition to Predeatinariaiis an«l Anabaptists : — 

But though some are liable to be engaged in controversies* chiefly 
verbal, there arc others, as 1 have already hinted, between whom an appa- 
rently similar controversy will be found to turn on a real opposition of 
doctrine — those who hold that of persons duly admitted into the visible 
Church by baptism some are by an absolute, eternal, divine decree, exclu- 
ded from all the benefit of Christ’s redemption ; and also that this is a 
truth declared in Scripture as an essential point of Christian faith. These 
must, of course, differ from those opposed to them, not in words only, 
but in reality. Taking regeneration to imply, as is generally agreed, an 
admission to some kind and degree of benefit, some offer at least of a 
spiritual gift, they of course deny the term ‘ regenerate’ to be appliciiblc 
to those baptized Christians whom they consider as excrliidcd by the de- 
crees of Omnipotence from all spiritual benefit whatever of baptism; 
and the visible Church, into which men are by baptism admitted,' 
they regard as a community not possessing any spiritual endowment 
whatever, these being by divine decree reserved for certain individuals ar- 
bitrarily selected from its members.” 

'fhe Archbishop was not surprised at persons holding the doctrine of 
“ absolute decrees” having joined the Anabaptists, but he proceeded to jus- 
tify infant baptism on apostolical example : — 

“\ViVh respect to the question of infant baptism, though there is no 
express injunction or prohibition concerning it in the Scriptures, any one 
who inquires with an unbiassed mind may, I think, arrive at a perfect 
moral certainty as to what was the practice of the earliest (>hristians. 
For several years, we should remember, they were all Jews, Even after 
the Gentiles had begun to he engrafted into the Church, the Gospel was 
still in each place preached first, in the Jewish synagogue, and a consi- 
derable portion of tlie most influential teachers were of that nation. Men 
brought up under the law would, of courses adhere to the principles of 
that law, wherever they were not at variance with Christianity, and would 
be disposed to view everything in the Gospel according to the analogy of 
Judaism, except when taught otherwise, and they were otherwise taught 
•whenever there was need. Whenever tliis disposition was carriial to a 
faulty excess, as in the well-known instance of the attempt to make the 
Mosaic law binding on (yliristians, the error would be, we may be sure, as 
was in that instance, promptly corrected and firmly resisted by the Apostles. 

“ Baptism being clearly understood to be the initiatory rite by which 
members were admitted into the Christian Church, it cannot, 1 think, 
be doubted by any unprejudiced inquirer that the early Christians must 
have been prepared to observe the same rules in admitting (by baptism) 
members into the Christian Church, wliich they hud hecu accustomed to 
in admission into the Jewish. 

** If it had been the rule to admit adults only into the Mosaic Covenant, 
then, they would never have thought of baptising children into the Christ- 
ian Church, unless expressly commanded to do so. If, as is the fact, they 
had been accustomed to enrol in the Jewish Church their own inf:.iii» 
(diilJrcn, and proselytes of nil ages, then they would, as a matter of coiir«.c, 
adhere to the same rule in reference to the Christian Church, unless they 
were expressly f<»rhidden. And, so strong and universal would have been 
the disposition to bring to baptism the children of believers, that, if this 
had not been allowed, we should, most undoubtedly, have found in the 
New Testament most distinct and frequent notices of its prohibition. Dis- 
tinct injunctions or recommendations were evidently nut at all needed in 
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reference to any practice about which there never had been any hesitation. 
As the many scruples and questions which have been raised relative 
to infant baptism, none of these would be likely even to occur to their 
minds, because they bad been familiar all their lives with the admission 
into the Mosaic ('ovenant of infants incapable at the time of availing 
themselves of, or of at all understanding: the benefits of that covenant. 
Wc have, therefore, I think, a complete moral certainty that the earliest 
(Hiristians did practise infant baptism, and that it received the tacit sanc- 
tion and approval of the ajiostles, whose prohibitions of it we should not 
have failed to find recorded, had it been at all objectionable. 

** But in this and i;i several other points also difficulties, and sometimes 
serious errors, are likely to arise from not being sufficiently careful to view 
the Gospel through the medium of the Law — to recollect, that is, not 
only tluit the Mosaic dispensatioo itself was the forerunner or type of the 
Christian, which fulfilled and extended it, hut also that Christianity was 
first preached by and to men who bad been brought up Jews, and that 
ace()r»liugly we must carefully consider ami keep in mind what were the 
habits ami inodes of thought of Jews of that age ami country* and in 
w’hat way they would be likely to understand the preci^pts and doctrines 
they were taught; for tlie interpretations .and the inferences which were the 
most obvious to them, will often differ from what may be the most ob- 
vious to us of the [iresont day ; and the sense which presented itself to 
tlieir minds must be presumed to be the right one, so far asThey were 
not otherwise taught by their inspired guides, the Apostles, who wctc at 
hand to correct any <.‘iTors they might happen to fall into. If we would in- 
(piire what we are to umlerstaml by * God’s people,* the ‘ elect or chosen,’ 
our safest course is (as I have pointed out long since on several occasions) 
to look to the sense in which an Israelite had been accustomed to hear those 
phrases employed, and how he w’ouhlhe likely to understand them by ana- 
logy in refereiiee to the Gospel dispensation. And if, again, we would ascer- 
tain what is meant by the * baptising of a liousehold,* whether it included 
the eliildrcn of the believing parents, our guide should be the practice of the 
Israelites in ndereuce to any Gentile family, the heads of which had re- 
tiouneeil iilolatry and desired to be admitted as proselytes — as Israelites by 
mloptioii — into the number of God’s chosen people under the old dispensa- 
tion. ‘ Let all his males be circumcised, and then let him come and eat the 
Passover’ was tlie direction of the law under which they acted. If an 
iiitelligent and well-dis]M>sed Israelite had been asked what benefit he 
contemjilated as accruing from the enrolment in the number of God’s 
people to an infant, incajiable of either obeying or disobeying the bnv, 
and of either enjoying or understanding the ])romised blessings of the 
covenant, he would probably have replied — that the child being de- 
dicated to the Lord by the Jewish parents or guardians, solemnly bound 
to instruct and bring liirn up as a Jew, might expect him, as soon 
us he should be able to understand these things to become gradually an 
observer of the law and a partaker of its benefits ; and that then he would 
not obtain a new' possession of something which before was not his, but 
' wonhl only enter on the full enjoyment of a benefit formerly conferred 
• upon him. The case, in short, would be represented as anahigous to one 
which every day occurs — that of au infant inheriting an estate, or a title, 
or the freedom of some corptirutinii. 

“ Though at the time not capable of cither profiting by or understand- 
ing those advantages, he will subsequently become so ; and then vvill, if 
he. use them aright, not acquire a new profession, but desire the suitable 
advantages from that to which he was already entitled. 
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“ And even ns the inheritor of a fortune may, when he grows up, make 
either a good or an ill use of his wealth, so any one, whether the child of 
an Israelite by birtli, or of a proselyte who was admitted into the Jewish 
Church, miglit, in after life, cither avail himself rightly of the privileges 
thus bestowed upon him, or might convert them into a curse by his neglect 
or abuse of them. Suppose the latter case — suppose the son of some de- 
vout proselyte to have grown up an idolater, or otherw'isc a transgressor 
of the law, he would, I conceive, have been admonished by a prophet or 
other pious Jew, not to become an Israelite, not to seek admission into 
the number of God’s chosen people, but to r<‘pent and return to the Lord, 
to reform his life, and to W'alk worthily of the privileges to which he had 
been admitted. All this an intelligent and well-disposed Jew, who should 
have embraced Christianity, would naturally he inclined to apply, by 
analogy, to the case of the Christian dis])ens{ition. Accordingly, one of 
the most eminent of these, the A]>ostle Paul himself, directs the atten- 
tion of his converts to such an analogy, applying the very words baptised, to 
the Israelites on their deliverance from Lgypt, and representing them as being 
all ‘ chosen* to be ])artakers of special divine favours ; while yet, as he re- 
minds the Corinthians, most of these very men were overthrown in the 
wilderness, not according to any eternal divine decree (he mentions none) 
excluding them from the promised blessings, but as a conscqiieiiee of their 
obstinate rebellions. It was because they ‘ thought scorn of that pleasant 
land, an(W:.re not obedient to His word,* that the Lord ‘ swore unto them 
that they should not enter into llis rest.’ 

“ Ami all these things, he tells the Corinthians, ‘are written for the 
admonition’ of Christians. 

And here I would remind you, by the way, that I have represented a 
pious and intelligent Israelite, as speaking all along of the ease of children 
brought forward for dedication to the Lord by parents designing to edu- 
cate them accordingly. He would not, 1 conceive, suppose that any one 
had a right or power to admit into the Mosaic covenant a Gentile infant 
who was to be brought up as a heathen ; and, by parity of reasoning, he 
would not, as a Christian, regard as of any avail, or as a valid ba[)tism at 
all, the performance of an outward ceremony on an infant, who is to be 
brought up, as far as we know'^, in utter ignorance of Christian duties and 
privileges. 

“ No one would be regarded as sowing seed to any purpose, or indeed, 
properly speaking, as sowing it at all, who should scatter corn on the trod- 
den way-side, with a full knowledge that it would immediately be de- 
voured by the fowl of the air, instead of springing up and ])rodiicing, first, 
the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear. 1 mention this be- 
cause there are, as most of you proViably are aware, eases recorded of 
priests, administering by stealth (through misdirected pious charity) what 
they regard as the rite of Christian baptism to the infants of savages or 
of Chinese idolaters ; hut in our Church it is plain no such procedure is re- 
cognised. Our formularies all along must plainly contemplate the case of 
A child brought to baptism by persons pledging themselves to its cduea- 
tion as a Christian. The children brought to our Lord for his blessing : 
in the narrative so earnestly dwelt on in the baptismal service must evi- , 
dently hiivG been brought by believing parents — and all the declarations 
made in in our formularies — the hopes, the ijpayers, the exhortations, and, 
in short, every expression used, must be in fairness understood as pro- 
ceeding on this supposition. 

Accordingly, the reason assigned in the Catechism for its being allow- 
able td administer baptisnii to infants is, that as there are certain indis- 
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pensable conditions of the ))enefits promised to them, so the fulfilment of 
these conditions is promised by them through their sureties. 

“ solicitude of our reformers as to this point is manifested in their 
requiring sponsors, over and above the parents (if any) for an infant 
brought to baptism ; and that the sponsors shall be of mature age, and 
communicants of our Church. Tiny ]Hirmittcd indeed, that in cases of 
necessity, tlie rite might be administered without sponsors ; hut it cannot 
be doubted that they always contemplated tlic application for baptism be- 
ing made by some one who should be understood as engaging lor the 
Christian education of the child. 

“ I am aware that it is often ditticult, and sometimes impossible, to en- 
force rigidly the directions of oiir Church respecting sponsors. 

“ lh.it ministers arc bound to do their utmost towards complying with 
tliesc directions, and in every way to endeavour to guard against the 
tlioughtless carelessness, and the irregularities which arc so apt to tiud 
their w'ay into the administration of this lioly ordinance. 

“ How mueh of ignorance and iriisconception, and of consequent super- 
stition and profaiieiiess, prevail on this subject, you must, I fear, be hut too 
well aware. One instance would alone suttice to show this — the shocking 
profiination so often exhibited, the ‘ christening,’ as it is called, of a newly 
built ship — a ceremony commonly attended and sanctioned by (so-callcd) 
educated persons, who ivould not, it must be hoped, but through gross ig- 
norance and thoughtlessness, take a part in a solemn mockcr^p^sf one of 
Christ’s sacraments. 

“ As for the ‘ remission of sins’ at baptism, so frequently alluded to in 
our services — this, it is plain, cannot be understood of actual sins, in the 
case of an infant, who is not a moral agent at all, nor capable of either dis- 
obeying or obeying God’s law s — of resisting or of following the sugges- 
tions of His Spirit. Nori again, can it be understood of the removal of 
the frail ami sinful nature, inherited by every descendant of Adam, since 
our ninth article expressly declares this ‘ remaineth even in them that are 
regenerated.’ lUit it seems to denote that those duly baptised are no 
longer regarded as the children of the condemned and disinherited Adam, 
as aliens from God, disqualified for His service, ami excluded from the 
offers of the Gospel ; but that they have the treasury, as it were, of 
divine grace thrown open to them, as God’s adopted children — the 
treasury through which, as it were, if they duly availeil themselves of it 
— tliougli not otherwise — they would obtain final salvation. 

“ There seems to be the most simple unforced interpretation of the lan- 
guage of our Church in various passages of her Formularies ; as in the 
Catechism, w’liere the Catechism speaks of Baptism — ‘ Wherein I was made 
a member of Christ, the child of (5od, and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven.’ And, again, where it is said that, ‘ being by nature born in sin, 
and the children of wrath, we are hereby made the children of grace.’ 
Now this placing of a person in a different condition from that in which he 
has originally been born, may not inaptly be designed (as it a])pears to be 
by our Reformers) by the term ‘ regeneration,’ or ‘ new birth.’ But 
no oirtTcan suppose that they meant to imply that the sowing of the seed 
is the same thing as the full maturity of the corn for harvest, or neces- 
sarily implies it — that to be born is the same thing as to he grown, up, or 
that every infant that is born will necessarily grow up to manly maturity. 
They never meant to tdach that^everj^ one who is baptised is sure of salva- 
tion, independently of his * leading the rest of his life according to this 
beginning ;* or, again, that we can be infallibly sure that he will do so, any 
more than, according to the analogy of a temporal inheritance (abov’e al- 
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Imled to), we can pronounce with certainty that one who has an estate be- 
queatlied to him will claim his inheritance, anil will make that right use 
of his wealth on which depends its becoming a real blessing to him*. 

** The expression, * an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven/ seems to bo 
used in reference to the tendency, and suitable result of an admission into 
the Church of Christ. And such a kind of language seems to have been 
often employed hy the sacred writers themselves. When the apostle John 
says that * Whosoever is bom of God overcometb the world’ — and that 

* Kvery one who is horn of God doth not commit sin it cannot be 
sii])poscd that He is attributing impeccability and moral perfection to 
Christians, whom, on the contrary, lie exhorts * to confess their sins,’ 
and to seek to be ‘ cleansed from all uiirighteousnl-ss.’ Very far was it 
from his design to teach, that one, who did hut feel convinced of having 
experienced the new birth might safely remit his exertions, and relax 
his vigilance against sin, and count himself thenceforward certain of the 
Divine favour and eternal life. On the contrary, he was writing, as is 
well known, in opposition to the Gnostics of his time, who \vcre gross 
Antinoinians, and who, while they professed to have no sin in God’s 
sight, and to he sure of salvation, through their pretended knovvleilge of 
the Gospel, lived a life of flagrant immorality. In contradiction to their 
monstrous tenets he declares that every one who hath a well-grounded 

* hope in Christ, purifieth himself, even as lie is pure* — and tliat a life 
of sin isit' lonsistcnt w ith * the character of the sons of God.’ In short, 
that the tendency and suitable result of being horn of God, is opposial 
to the commission of sin. And indeed in all subjects it is far from an nii- 
common mode of speaking to attribute to any person, or thing, something 
which, though not an invariable attribute, is a suitai>lc> or a natural attri- 
buti;, and may reasonably be looked for therein.” 

After continuing his argument at ’some length in a similar strain, tlie 
Archbishop emphatically warned his hearers against iudulgitig in the teach- 
ing of views that must naturally incline their congregations to Anabaptist 
conclusions, and thus prepare their way for secession, llis Grace con- 
cluded by urging his clergy to take the opportunity of preparing children 
for the solemn ordinance of couiirmation : — 

“ The course of that ])reparatiou w'ill afford a most fitting occasion for 
explaining to them clearly the character of the sacraments according to 
the views of our Church, which evidently designs to make confirmation, not 
a distinct sncraineiit, but a connecting link betw een the two — the comple- 
tion of the one, and the introduction to the other ; and tliis sacred rite 
has the advantage, when duly administered to persons projierly prepared, 
of obviating every reasonable objection to the practice of infant baptism, 
and thus justifying and exhibiting as a harmonious whole the system of 
Church ordinances established by our reformers.” 

The Seventh Report of the Calcutta Diocesan Additional Clergy So- 
ciety records the advancing course of an Institution which has our cordial 
good wishc.s. The Revd. J. J. Foy, at Jessore, most zealously unites the 
labours of Chaplain and Missionary ; administering the ordinances of the 
I^ord’s House to the Christian residents, and imparting Christian instnuv 
tion to.the adult llindoos hy Scripture readings, expositions and disirus- 
sions. The Revd. Pi. A. Dickens labours at Purncah with similar zeal and 
success. At Sbahjclianpore, the Revd. J.^ MacCallum administers to a 
congregation as large as could be expected ; and though debarred fronir 
much Missionary enteepri/e by the bigotry of a population almost entirely 
Mahbmmedan, baa a small school for llindoos under his personal super- 
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intcn^lence. The Rcvd. W. II. Foy lecords the opening of the beautiful 
Church at Gwalior erected through the unw'earted assiduity of Capt. Vin- 
cent Kyrc ; and tlic munificcnee of the excellent Brigadier Parsons, who 
has himself contributed Co.’s Rs.K.OOO towards the edifice — (one-half of the 
expense of its ere(^tioii) ; with Communion Plate, stained-glass windows 
bell and large books, the joint gift of the Brigadier and Mrs. Parsons. Mr. 
Foy has also attached a gratifying account of the Mission Schools and 
School Building Fund. The incumbents upon the Society have we believe 
been just increased by the Ordination of Mr. Kellner for the Station of 
Mynpoorie ; and applications have been made to the Committee from 
Mymensingh and Muttra. We rejoice to hear that a similar Institution 
has been established, and is liberally supported, in the Diocese of Bombay. 

We have also to acknowledge the gratifying Report of the Calcntta 
Diocesan Committee of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ; 
•among the most prominent features, of which is the remittance of one 
thousand rupees, a first instalment of contributions towards a Mission at 
Delhi, obtained by the single endeavour of the lady of J. P. Gubbins 
Ksq., C. Sv May many of our country’s daughters he awakened to Chris- 
tian activity by her bright example ! The notices of the several Missions 
afford every encouragement to persevere ; though alas ! the amount of 
Local Benefactions shews a lamentable decrease nf nearly two thousand 
rupees, in the year ending June liOth 1850. 

The third Missionary pamphlet which we observe on onr Table is “ The 
Thank-Offering Mission, a Sermon for Missions Generally and the Punjab 
Mission in Particular.” We are sorry that .we cannot speak with appro- 
bation of this brochure. We look for more than ordinary excellence of 
thought and composition in a printed sermon ; — whereas the one before 
us is remarkable only for simplicity and solecisms. We read there that — 

“The various processes which the Divine Will contemplates in the latter 
day, it is not necessary for us now to enquire what they are** (!) 

We are told, among other rarities, of “ a heart which has destroyed its 
Hash of “ a hope which kindles a prospect and “ a prayer which pro- 
vides its fruit — and arc enjoined twice over to permnnize our praise — for 
Goojerat requires a monument of praises (!) The whole winds np with an odd 
medley from lleber’s Palestine and Moore’s Melodies. The intentions of 
this writer are doubtless amiable : — but as to their execution, nothing can 
be more pitiably puerile. 

Of very different pretensions is “ The Bombay Quarterly Magazine 
and Review.” This is indeed a periodical of excellent promise, and a 
gratifying testimony to the learning the taste and the principles of our 
fellow labourers in Bombay. The article on Ancient India contains a 
mass of erudition, and the chapters on Devs and on Indian Oracles are 
as pleasant as instructive. 

We flave very great pleasure in publishing the annexed announcement ; 
nutd sincerely trust that the liberal scale on which all its zealous proposer’s 
designs arc computed will be rewarded in the present instance by no limit- 
ed competition, or scanty researqjli. 

A Prize of .€300 has been offered to the University of Edinburgh ns 
under, for the best Statement and Refutation of the fundamental errors 
( opposed to Christian Theism,) of the Vedauta, Nyaya and Sankhya 
philosophies, as set forth in the standard native authorities treating of 
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those lysCeiDs; together with a demonstration (supported by such argu- 
ments, and conveyed in such a form and manner, as may be most likely 
to Drove convincing to learned Hindus imbued with those errors,)' of the 
following fundamental principles of Christian Theism, viz. : 

Rrit ; of the real, and not merely apparent or illusory, distinctness of 
Ood from all other spirits and from matter ; and of the creation (in the 
I^N^r spirits and of matter by God, in opposition to the 

Second; of the non-eternity of separate souls, and their creation by 
God, ---in 0]moaition to the Nyaya and Sankhya. 

Third ; of the creation of matter, in opposition to the tenet of its eter- 
nity in the shape of atoms, (as maintained in the 1^'yaya and Vaiseshika 
Schools,) or in the shape of Prakriti, (as maintained by the Sankhya). 

Fourth ; of the moral character and moral government of God ; and of 
the reality and perpetuity of the difference between moral good and evil ; 
with reference to such dogmas of the above Systems as are opposed to 
those doctrines* 

The Proposer wishes that the competition for the premium should be 
open to all Scotchmen, and to all persons of any country who may have 
studied at any of the Scottish Universities, as well as to all persons what- 
ever, Natives of, or who may be, or have formerly been, in India. 
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I. 

PURSE VERSUS PEDIGREE. 

CHAP. XVIII. ^ , 

The Hotel Levrault had now become little better than a 
den of evil spirits. Timolcon, fully alive to the advantages 
of his new position, and determined to make the most of it, 
continued to live in the house. He had accepted a few small 
sums of money in anticipation of the amount he was to re- 
ceive for the establishment of social truth, and had discarded 
his blouse as a useless garment. Transformed so suddenly 
into something like a man of importance, he soon assumed 
the air of master, spoke to the servants in a loud and haugh- 
ty tone, contradicted all the orders given by the Marchio- 
ness and Gaston, laughed at all M. Levrault’s misfortunes, 
and bitterly reproached his sister for her marriage. He had 
lost no time in dismissing his companions, and seemed quite 
to have forgotten bis apostolical mission. The Marchio- 
ness, whose pride was now crushed, had resolved twenty 
times over to return to La Rochelandier, but could not make 
up her mind to renounce the life of luxurious opulence, 
which had cost her so many sacrifices. She distrusted Timo- 
deon, a|^ thought it as well to remain to keep watch over bis 
actions. Afterwards, when she discovered that the Republic, 
tdrrible only in name, was so forbearing towards the opposite 
party, she raised up her head and began to take part in the 
numerous little intrigues which were already secretly on foot. 
(Easton regarded with anxiety the posture of affairs, and 
seemed desirous of having an opportunity of acting some 
honorable part Lanra^ whose wMe happinesa had centred 
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in one idea, bitterly deplored the ruin of her hopes, and, 
as if the Court, in taking flight from the Tuileries, had taken 
away with it all grace, beauty^ and splendour, she looked 
upon her life as at an end and her fate sealed. 

Meanwhile, Timoleon continued pertinaciously to demand 
the hundred thousand crowns from his father ; but M. Lev- 
rault, before he would open his purse-strings, wished to know 
a little more of his son’s ultimate views and prospects. One 
day, therefore, when Timoleon had returned to the charge : 

I will keep my promise,^’ said he, “ but before parting 
with my money, I should like to know exactly what is the 
meaning of social truth.” 

I tell you again, father, you could not hear what I have 
to say about it without being utterly astounded. Were I to 
unfold all my ideas on the subject 1 should tremble for your 
reason.” 

Well,” replied M. Levrault, let me be astounded, or 
let me^ven lose my senses. I must know the meaning of 
social truth.” 

You wish then,” said Timoleon, ^‘like the eagle, to fix 
your stedfast gaze upon the sun.” 

Yes,” replied M. Levrault, I am resolved.” 

Do you remember what i told you regarding property, 
inheritance, and pedigree ? The abolition of these three 
abuses has led to the discovery of a still greater truth. My 
political system may be summed up in a couple of words. 
During che long leisure I have lately devoted to the instruc- 
tion of my fellow-creatures, I read the works of many philo- 
sophers. Hobbes, you know, is decidedly for despotism and 
tyranny. But it is not worth while to refute him. Montes- 
quieu, again, infatuated with English ideas, declares for a 
representative form of Government, that is, for an old batter- 
ed machine which has completely gone to pieces before our 
eyes. Have you ever read Cicero’s treatise on the Repub- 
lic ?” 

" Not I,” said M. Levrault. 

So much the worse,” continued Timoleon. " If you had, 
you would have learnt from him how much weakness and ab- 
surdity is concealed even within a republic. The hypothesis 
of Hobbes, that is to say, despotism, is simply a crime agaiifl»t 
humaYi nature, and a defiance of man’s dearest rights, which 
I should never take the trouble to* refute. The republic, in 
spite . of Cicero’s arguments, has no object but fraternity. 
As for a representative government, so pompously vaunted 
by Montesquieu, it is an odious system, calculated only for 
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the amusement of the first form at an academy ; it is neither 
fish ner fiesh. I do not mention Aristotle, for I presume 
you are familiar with his policy.*’ 

** I do not want to hear anything about Aristotle. I want 
to know your system.” 

“ Aristotle, who could foresee many things, had no presen- 
timent of social truth. Cuvier, whose sagacity is so much 
applauded, was obliged to render homage to Aristotle in na- 
tural history. For, my part, Aristotle’s politics inspire me on- 
ly with sincere pity.” 

Enough of Aristotle,” said M. Levrault becoming very 
impatient. 

“ The republic of Plato, more generous and enlightened, 
than that of Cicero, is neverthlcss, full of miseries. We 
should not speak of Cicero save with respect, seeing that he 
was the first to suppress all pretensions of family. This was, 
no doubt, one great step on the road to triitli ; but Plato 
stopped short at this step, and I am the person predestined 
to make the great discovery of social truth.” ^ 

“ Well, then, let us hear all about it.” 

Moses, in Deuteronomy and Leviticus, has shewn some 
tolerably just ideas on certain points ; but this great legislator 
had no general ideas applicable to all mankind. We owe a 
great debt of gratitude to Solomon for the elasticity he has 
given to the ties of matrimony ” 

For Heaven*s sake,” said M. Levrault, let us hear what 
social truth means.” 

“ Shall I speak to you of St. Simon and of Fourier, a 
brace of quacks, whose numerous progeny arc an incum- 
brance to the path of truth, like frogs after a shower. There 
is no use in mentioning them. I could knock them to pieces 
in a moment.” 

Very well, I shall suppose them knocked to pieces,” said 
M. Levrault ; now let us have your own ideas.” 

Can you tell how it happens that every government, from 
time immemorial, has invariably been consigned to ruin ?” 

To my shame, I confess I know nothing about it.” 

Well, then, continued Timoleon, in a grave voice, 
all governments have perished because they were govern- 
ments. I have however, discovered a sovereign remedy for 
all the evils occasioned by the overthrow of governments. 
I abolish all governments When my plan is in full opera- 
tion it will no longer be possible to violate the law, for I abo- 
lish all laws. Upon the ruin of legislation, I establish the 
reign of absolute equality. Henceforth we shall not talk of 
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men^ but of man, for all shall be equal in strength^ in beauty, 
in intellect, and in fortune. None greater or less than bis 
brethren, none richer or poorer. All men shall have equal 
rank, and all property be equally divided, for it belongs to 
all. With one stroke of the pen I suppress all evil passions, 
from jealousy to covetousness. What an enchanting prospect ! 
What a delightful world I All men equal ! We shall scarcely 
know how to say, ‘ you and me,’ for in every passer-by we 
shall see ourselves.” 

“ I should like to know how you intend to bring all this 
about.” 

I know well enough how it can be done,” replied Timo- 
leon. 

So,” asked M. Levrault, the aim of social truth is to 
make all men equal.” 

Yes, father, it is. Do you remember this beautiful say- 
ing of Rousseau : ' Everything is beautiful from the hands of 
God ; but all degenerates that is touched by man !* The 
enemies *(bf equality support their arguments, on the pretend- 
ed inequality of intelligence and strength. But this is no- 
thing but blasphemy. God has given all men the same 
strength and intelligence. Education alone has created that 
monstrous inequality which enables philosophers to pour 
forth the most subtle and dangerous of all arguments. I re- 
form education as I establish equality. Henceforth no more 
rank, no more invidious distinctions between liberal and 
mechanical professions. All men are capable of every thing. 
Every one should work alternately at every profession, 
and learn to respect his neighbour’s calling, without neglect- 
ing his own.” 

Seeing that his father was listening to him with open 
mouth, he proceeded : 

** I see you do not understand me — I knew very well, how 
it would be.” 

I confess,” replied M. Levrault, " that I cannot under- 
stand how your plan is to be set a-going.” 

Hitherto I have only explained the end and aim of my 
system ; I must now tell you the means by which that happy 
end is to be attained. But before doing so, I must exact a 
solemn oath from you.” 

What kind of an oath ?” interrupted M. Levrault, who 
already fancied he was about to be* admitted into some ma- 
sonic fraternity. 

Swear,” continued Solon, “ to preserve faithfully the 
tecrcit I ixn about to disclose. Recollect my honour is at 
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stake ; so consider well, what you arc about to do ; for, if 
any one comes to know my secret, lie would use it for his 
own purposes, and I, like a second Columbus, should be 
deprived of the world I have discovered. Swear, therefore, 
to observe the most scrupulous and honourable secrecy.’^ 

“ You may thoroughly depend upon my secrecy. I swear 

to preserve it.” 

Now, then, father, listen attentively ; for the theorem I 
am about to demonstrate, is of mathematical accuracy. If 
your understanding is at fault for a moment, if, in the ex- 
planation of my ideas you interrupt me by a single word, 
the Avhole account must begin again.’^ 

I shall listen to you with all attention.” 

Every word is of importance, so follow me carefully. 
Every five years, wc arc all to choose our professions by 
lottery. The obligation to take shares in the lottery, is to 
commence at twenty years of age, for by tliat time a man 
is capable of any work. No one shall be allowed t^ complain 
of his lot, since it has been pointed out to him by fate, and 
the next lottery will give him a chance of something new. 
As all men must, as nearly as possible, be of the same size 
and height, before each new lottery, every citizen must be 
weighed, and those who are of a smaller weight than is 
indicative of health and strength, shall be allowed to choose 
professions which involve less fatigue. By this means the 
inequalities of health and strength will be gradually mitigat- 
ed, and an equal mode of nourishment, a similar education, 
and the varied exercise of all professions, will cstablisli an 
identity of character and an absolute equality of intelligence 
among all. Let my system be adopted, with proper perse- 
verance, and in less than two generations there will be no 
more than one man and one woman in the whole world.” 

M. Levrault thought his sou was dreaming, and with all 
his regard for social truth, he would only have been too 
happy to get rid of Timoleon, by paying him the hundred 
thousand crowns. But where was the money to come from ? 
His hotel had cost him this sum, and two-thirds of the 
mongy was still unpaid. The expenses of his installation at 
La Treladc, and the Hue des Varennes had drained all his 
ready money. The greater part of his capital was lock- 
ed up in a banking house, and the remainder in* public 
funds. He attended day^ after day at the Exchange, in a 
dreadful state of excitement, and returned only more and 
more alarmed. Nothing but anxieties and disappointments 
in store for him. The banking house in which he had lodged 
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a million as a sleeping partner, was surrounded with in- 
numerable difficulties. Stock had gone down fifty per eeiit, 
and seemed inclined to fall still lower. One day, in a state 
of alarm, M. Levrault sold shares to the amount of twenty- 
five thousand livres, and bought them back again next day 
at a higher rate, in the expectation that the rise would con- 
tinue. M. Levrault lost himself in the midst of speculations, 
and soon found himself on the verge of a precipice. At last 
he received alarming news of the Bank qf Elboeuf, where 
he had deposited his daughter\s dowry. These were enough 
of tribulations in themselves, to say nothing of the head of 
Charlemagne. 

One day, before dinner, the Marchioness, reclining in her 
arm chair, cast her eye over the furniture of the apartment, 
and revolved in her mind the magnificence and luxury with 
which she was surrounded. 

After all,^^ said she, the republic will soon have had its 
day ; the flpunt de Chambord will receive the crown of St. 
Louis ; some happy accident may rid us of this abominable 
Ti mol eon, and my son’s wealth will still allow us to make 
an appearance at Court.” 

Seated near the. fire, Gaston lazily stirred it without saying 
a word, while Laura and Timoleon, then together for the 
first time, were disputing. The baronial opulence of the 
mansion had excited his jealousy. He had visited Gaston’s 
stables and coach houses, and did not see why he should not 
lead the same life as his brother-in-law. Even the hundred 
thousand crowns he had been promised were now not 
enough. 

“ My father must give me three hund/ed thousand francs,” 
said he, and even then he must not consider himself quits 
with me. I have been considering my position : for the 
last twenty-seven years I have not cost my father a single 
farthing. I shall not be hard upon him, and shall let Jiim 
off the arrears ; only let him give me what I should have 
had at my majority, had providence permitted me to remain 
with my family.” 

“Are you not sufficiently happy,” said Laura, “to be lodg- 
ed so comfortably here, after the wandering life you have 
led ? should you not be thankful to have found so quiet and» 
secure an asylum ? I advise to you be content. You can 
want nothing more ; you have no wish that is not imme- 
diately gratified.” 

“ Good heavens !” cried Timoleon, “ you cannot call my 
wishes exorbitant. You have got a dowry of a million ; only 
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let my father give me 500,000 francs now, and at his death, 
you and I can settle accounts.” 

At these words the Marchioness pricked up her ears : 

Five hundred thousand francs, and a settlement of ac- 
counts afterwards ! Five hundred thousand francs for a real 
apostle ! M. Levrault, whom you call your father, will not 
be such a fool as to give you anything of the kind. Besides, 
who has yet proved that you are his son ? It is true you 
have a red mark on your breast, but what sort of proof is 
that? may not the first adventurer one meets be able 
to show the same ?” 

Whom do you call an adventurer ?” cried Timoleon, red 
with passion. “ True enough, iny life has been one of perils 
and adventures, but there is nothing to be ashamed of in 
that ! ,I am at present in iriy own house, and when I ask 
only half of what my sister has received as her marriage-por- 
tion, W'ho can say 1 ask too much ? Since this is the way I 
am to be treated I shall not yield one jot of my demands. 
I shall have 500,000 francs down, and a settIciiTent of ac- 
counts with my sister afterwards.” 

Very well indeed !” said the Marchioness with con- 
tempt. 

Mother ! not another word !” said Gaston ; and turning 
towards Timoleon : Prove your rights. Monsieur, It is 
not for us to judge them. Permit me, however, to express 
my surprise at your conduct. The principles you profess, 
and your pretended apostolical mission should rather indi- 
cate something more disinterested.” 

“ The time has gone by,” replied Timoleon,” when apostles 
went about their missions with bare feet. Now-a-days gold 
is employed as a mighty instrument, and I should fail in my 
duty, were I not to demand my rights.” 

At this moment the door of the saloon opened, and M. 
Levrault entered, pale and agitated, holding an open letter 
in his hand : 

‘‘ I am ruined !” exclaimed he. 

‘‘ Ruined !” said Timoleon, Laura, and the Marchioness, 
in on^ breath. 

Kuined, utterly and irretrievably ruined !” replied M. 
•Levrault, falling into a chair. 

Well,” said Gaston, without appearing to be affected, 
*^take back your daughter’s dowry.” 

My daughter’s dowry !” said M. Levrault ; read with 
your own eyes the news I have just received.” 

Laura’s dowry had been swallowed up in a bank failure. 
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I can now do nothing more,*’ continued he^ than offer 
you a shelter in the Hotel Levrault.” * 

“And ray hundred thousand crowns !** cried Timoleon in 
a stentorian voice : “ Confound ray luck ! The fates have 
arrayed themselves against me, and I am ruined without 
having touched anything ! But surely you do not speak 
seriously ? You are not utterly cleared out — something 
must still remain to you 

“ Yes ! I have still got an old castle in Brittany, where 1 
offer you all an asylum/’ 

“ I follow you to Brittany, and live among a nest of aristo- 
crats ! Never T* exclaimed Timoleon. “ Solon Marche- 
ioujours must set to work again. Since you cannot let me 
have 100,000 crowns to teach the knowledge of social truth 
to the world peacefully, I shall take up my gun again, and 
shall not he at a loss for the hospitality of iny brethren/’ 

Eight days after, Laura and Gaston, M. Levrault and the 
Marchioness, set off for Brittany in a diligence, — Laura 
minus the 'title for which she had given her money, and 
Gaston minus the wealth for which he had given his name. 

CHAPTEE XIX. 

The return of our party to La Kochelandicr was more like 
a funeral procession than any thing else. It was indeed the 
burial of their pride, their vanity, and their ambition ; an end 
to all hopes of court patronage, titles, and wealth. The 
purse is drained, and the pedigree however long, is worthless 
now. They had deceived each other, and are now reaping the 
fruits of their mutual deceit. A few mouths before, they had 
travelled the same road, elated with joy, and lolling on the 
easy cushions of a post chaise. Now, alas ! it is somewhat 
different. They hide themselves in the corners of a diligence^ 
and sad disappointment chains their tongues. The Marchion- 
ess and M. Levrault had not spirit enough left to get up a 
quarrel ; and Gaston and Laura dared not look at each other. 
Muffled up in a cloak, and buried in furs, the dowager Mar- 
chioness gave herself up to her owui bitter reflections. Poor 
as before, she was now returning to her ruined castle, with 
M. Levrault by her side, whose presence was all she had ob-« 
tained by her dexterous manoeuvres. It will scarcely be 
credited that the least concerned bf the whole party, was 
the old cloth-merchant himself, who had undergone so much 
of late, that be was glad of peace on any terms, and congra- 
tulated himself, on having lost no more than his money in 
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the commotion. The loss of his fortune liad released him 
front Tinioleon’s importunities, and formed a good excuse for 
declining to undertake the capture of Charlemagiic^s scull. 
The day before his departure, he had written to the minister 
of foreign affairs, renouncing the glorious mission, and now 
having no longer the fear of fire, sword and rapine before his 
('yes, he looked upon obscurity and poverty as a haven of 
peace and refuge. The fate of the envoys at Rastadt, no 
longer froze him with terror, and the head of Charlemagne no 
longer grinned and jeered at him in his dreams. The discon- 
ent and disasters of the Marchioness gave him unmixed sa- 
tisfaction ; and at every frown and angry expression which 
escaped her, he chuckled with delight, as if he had ruined him- 
self, on purpose to be revenged upon her for having deceived 
liirn. The satishiction of having escaped from Paris with- 
out losing his life, the motion of the vehicle which bore him 
away from the vortex of revolutions, the prospect of a peace- 
able life, and above all, the gradually elongating countenance 
of Madame do la Rochclaiidier, put M. Lcvrault into tlie 
heiglit of good humour. Before they reached Nantes, his 
da?portmcnt had become so provokingly joyous, that Gaston’s 
mother became utterly exasperated. 

“ Well ! my dear friend,’^ said he, imitating the soft tones 
the Marchioness had used in the shades of La Trelade ; '' we 
are now near the end of our trials. In a few hours more, 
we sliall sec the toNvers of the castle where happiness awaits 
ns. I know the simplicity of your tastes ; you liave never 
loved the busy world, and have pined for obscurity and re- 
tirement, as others have sought mirth and gaiety. I well 
know and duly apj)rcciate the sacrifice you have made in re- 
nouncing your habits. I almost rejoice ill iny misfortunes, 
when I think that they have restored you to your lovely val- 
leV) and to all the rural delights you enjoy so much. Ah ! 
my friend, what a charming existence wc shall now lead in 
the delightful abode which I owe to your kindness. You will 
not find at the chateau Levrault, the splendid hospitality you 
afforded us at the Hotel de la Rochclandicr, but what is for- 
tuiu^ora pared with the happiness flowing from the uuiou of 
souls? In the modesty of our desires we enjoy untold 
Viches, and thus our happiness is complete.^' 

The Marchione§s madij no reply to this fine speech, save 
by the look of a tigress ready to spring on her prey. 

At the close of day, a carriage they had hired from Nantes 
to conclude their journey, deposited them safely in the court- 
yard of Chateau Levrault, as the castle of La Rochclandicr 
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was now called. No sooner had the Miircliioucss disinounted 
from tlic carriage, tlian she rapidly ascended the steps 'and 
retired to her own apartment, without noticing any of her 
companions, in order to give free vent to her wrath and in- 
dignation. The presence of M. Levrault had become utter- 
ly odious to her, nor did even the youth and beauty of Laura 
find any grace in her sight. Gaston viewed in a dificront 
light the duties imposed upon him, by the misfortunes of liis 
father-in-law, and with his usual courtesy, busied himself iiv 
installing his wife in her new abode. As for M. Levrault, lie 
felt himself quite at home, and bustled about giving orders 
as a master, and scolding the servants in a tone so loud, tliat 
it reached the ears of the Marchioness. 

Listen to him exclaimed she to Gaston, as he entered 
her chamber ; he takes this castle — the castle of your fa- 
thers — the castle of La llochelandier, for a hotel. Are wo 
not already sufficiently shamed and humiliated, without being 
obliged to submit to the company of this ruined hounjeois at 
our table ? Arc we to consider ourselves rivetted to his 
chains, like galley-slaves, and be daily tormented with liis 
presence ? Can you suffer this, my son ? Will you not 
attempt to rid yourself of him ? We want nothing hut tlu^ 
presence of that accursed Timolcon, to put a finishing stroke 
to this delightful drama ! I hate and detest this vile 
Levrault, and curse the hour he and his daughter crossed 
our thresliold. If he remains, nothing shall keep mo here/' 

“ My mother,’^ said Gaston, “ this is all your own doing. 
M. Levrault only exercises the right you have given him. 
You gave him all encouragement when he was rich, and 
now that is he ruined, you must submit to him. To-day he 
sits at our table; were we not once seated at his? lie 
makes himself at home in our castle ; did you not live in his 
hotel as if it were your own ? If any respect to you is wanting, 
I shall take care to demand it ; but it is my wish, that the wife 
who hears my name, shall be treated exactly on the same 
footing with you.” 

The Marchioness cast down her eyes, and remained silent. 

M. Levrault and the Marchioness had now completely 
changed places. The former reigned at La lloclielaiulier, as 
the latter had done in the Rue des Varrennes. Gaston’s mothu 
er atteibpted to revolt and impose silence on the man she had 
so long governed, hut found all her '^eudeavours in vain* At 
last she determined to try once more the effect of her old de- 
vice q{ cunning and flattery. All at once she resumed her 
bland tone, her soft smile, and endearing manner, to see, if 
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by tliosc means slic could not get rid of the object she had 
hiilcd to expel by neglect and rudeness. 

One evening they were both seated near the lire ; M. Lev- 
rault ensconced in an easy chair casting scornful looks on 
the Alarcl lioness, while the latter, determined to take no no- 
tice of his rudeness, watched for an opportunity of trying 
her new plan. 

She was resolved to be most polite, with the view of 
awaking in M. Lfjvrault a wish to renounce obscurity, to re- 
enter public life — in short to take his departure, which was 
now her sole end. and aim. 

I arn very much afraid, my friend,” said she at last, in 
her softest voice, “ that our solitary life wearies you. 1 have 
been watching you for some days with extreme anxiety. 
You have become pale and thin, and your faculties arc wast- 
ing away, from a life of inaction.” 

“ Your friendsbip is needlessly alarmed,” replied ]\r. Lev- 
rault in bis Idaiidest tone ; I never felt so well in my life, 
nor liad such a good appetite. I sleep sound *and awake 
refreshed. The pure air I breathe, and the silence which 
surrounds me, are truly delightful. In fact I feel quite young 
again.” 

‘‘ I assure you, my dear friend, my anxiety is not ground- 
less. You have decidedly become pale and thin. A coun- 
try life does not suit one of your disposition. Talent such 
as yours, which has always been actively employed, was not 
made for solitude. It is of no use for you to say you are 
hapjiy, for I am fully convinced of the contrary. You were 
burn to lead an active life, and excitement is iiidispciisable.” 

“ lie undeceived, Madame, and let tliosc who like an ac- 
tive life seek for one. I am very well satisfied as I am, and 
only hope I may remain so all my days.” 

Can it be possible, IM. Levrault, that yon are ignorant of 
your own worth, and know not the wants of your ardent 
temperament ? It is ipiitc evident that ennui is wearing you 
away, and that your health is deeliiiing. Take care, my 
friend. A few inoiitlis of this life will destroy you.” 

J.I 0 not alarm yourself, I beg of yon. My father and 
grandfather lived to a good old age, and I exjiect to do the 
fiame. I have a secret presentiment, my charming lady, that 
you and I were made for each other, and arc to live toge- 
ther like Philemon and ifancis of old.” 

I scarcely know what you mean,” said the Marchioness ; 
** but I fear you arc indulging in a vain delusion. A fright- 
ful example once occurred in ray own family, which 1 can 
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never forget. A brother of mine, an officer of the navy, 
wished like you to retire from active life, and bury himself 
in his castle, in the flower of his days. Like you he boast- 
ed of the tranquillity of his retreat; but in less than a year, 
he became pale and thin, and at last died. He had out- 
raged nature, and she did not fail to take her revenge. Do 
not flatter yourself that you arc safe, for your mind must 
be active. Why not enter again into business, and make 
a new fortune? w^ould it not be glorious once more to enter 
the lists against fate, and regain by your genius, the wealth 
you can use to such good purpose 

Thank you for your good advice ; but allow me to say 
that it is not required, to make me change my resolution 
said M. Levrault, tossing his head. 

“ Well,” replied the Marchioness triumphantly, for she 
already saw him off for town, and waving his adieux from 
his carriage : “ If you have already thought of a change 
what prevents you? Is it the badness of the times, or the 
Avant of credit ? These are no obstacles to impede one like 
yon. To get rich in prosperous times is the work of au 
ordinary mind. To struggle against difficulties, bid defiance 
to fear, and sieze fortune with a strong hand, may no doubt 
be a difficult enterprise, but it is one Avorthy of your genius.'’ 

Yes, to be sure, this is a tempting prospect for a niaii 
like me ; nevertheless I must not undertake it.” 

And why not ?” 

Because I am only a citizen. I bceamc rich, like my 
father, by selling cloth near the Marchi des Innocens, The 
fact cannot be denied ; at the same time, I know Avliat 
is due to my position, and Avhat is expected from me by 
TTiy connexion with you. The republic has abolished titles, 
but to me you must always be the Marchioness of La Roche- 
landier. Your name and that of my soii-in-law, pre- 
vent my again soiling my fingers Avith trade. When one 
becomes related to a race of heroes, one must do nothing to 
degrade them. If your son’s ancestors could rise from the 
grave, what would they say, if the father in-hnv of a Roehe- 
landicr, were to become a shopkeeper ? I have no coat of 
arms of my own, but I must not soil yours !” 

‘‘ My noble friend, your scruples do you infinite lionour—^ 
but you carry tliem much too far. lu spite of Gaston’s 
deep respect for the memory of bis* ancestors, I am sure ho 
would like to sec you repair your fortunes ; and as for me, 
I would honour you for making the attempt.” 

r fully understand, my dear lady, the magnanimity of 
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your sacrifice, but I feel that I cannot and must not abuse 
it. I liave the most profound respect for tlio oppressed, 
and now that the republic has deprived you of your title, it 
is so much the more sacred in my eyes.’^ 

‘‘ Well,” said the Marchioness, who even yet did not des- 
pair ; if you arc afraid of disgracing us, and do not wish 
to earn your bread in this country, can you not cross the 
Atlantic, and go to America? With your talents and ener- 
gy, a few years would suffice to retrieve your losses, and you 
could then return to us, and enjoy the fruits of your la- 
bours.” 

America ! I have often thought of it, for of all places in 
the world, it is the best for retrieving great misfortunes. 
An uncle of my own, a druggist, went to America, a ruined 
man, aud came hack with an immense fortune.” 

And yet you hesitate ! ’ exclaimed the Marchioness ; '' Ah ! 
iny friend, what do you wait for ? Altliougli we have not 
much left, we w^ould sell a piece of land — in fact make any 
sacrifice, to enable 3^011 to make a good iuvestmefit/’ 

“ Generous lady ! I deeply feel the kindness of your 
licart, aud shall shew myself worthy of your friendship.” 

Then your resolution is taken ?” 

Irrevocably taken !” 

And when do you start?” 

Yes ! I shall shew inj^sclf worthy of your fricndslnp. 
(k)uld you for u moment believe that 1 could tear myself 
away from a friend so tender, so faithful, and so devoted ? 
that I could renounce the pleasure of your society, merely’ 
for the sake of making money in a distant laud ? Tjcarn 
to think better of me. I shall never leave you. Nothing 
is so precious to me as your presence.” 

The Marchioness had some difficulty in suppressing 
an exclamation of rage. She felt that the man she 
liad once made a fool of, now gloried in taking his re- 
venge. AVc must do M. Levrault the justice to say, tlmt 
independent of the gratification of revenge, there was some 
sincerity in his words. After so many^ storms and reverses, 
lie ^preciated the repose of his present abode, and could 
])raise it with sincerity. His projected Berlin embass}", so 
•imprudently accepted, had cured him of all desire to sliinc 
ill a diplomatic character, and made him thank Jiicavca for 
Ids safety. The siglit oi* his embroidered suit, and Francis 
the First’s coat of mail, awakened no regrets. Laura’s de- 
creased dowrj^ and the wreck of the La lloeljelandicr estate, 
united, yielded a comfortable income, which left him nothing 
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more to wish for. Adversity liad taiiglit him vvisdorii, and 
lie resij^ned himself to mediocrity, witljout a sigh. Faraway 
from the tumult of revolution and the importunities of Timo- 
leon, whom he never wished to see again, he daily found 
cause to thank Heaven for Ids peaceful existence. 

Madame dc la llochelandier’s hopes were soon at an end. 
The rising in La Vendee was no longer to be looked for, and 
llu* jiretcnsions of legitimacy were totally unsupported. 
Still, M. Lcvrault had not drunk the cup of tribulation to 
the dregs. 

After the lapse of a few days, the disappointed Marchio- 
ness resumed a hostile attitude. Although M. Levrault at a 
distance from danger, had no longer any occasion to ]>rofess 
republican principles, he still maintained them for the sole 
jnirpose of annoying and exasperating the Marchioness, witli 
whom he made everything a subject of (juarrcl. Every an- 
cestral portrait in the hall, elicited numerous sneers and 
satires from M. Lcvrault; but although they hated each 
otlier most cordially, tlicy derived so much satisfaction from 
venting their mutual spite, that they passed every evening 
together and seemed quite inseparable. The Marchioness 
abused the Republic, and M. Lcvrault ridiculed the family 
pedigree and the ruined castle t)f La Rochclandicr ; but for- 
tunately Gaston and Laura, kept themselves aloof from all 
these quarrels. One evening, while engaged in one ol' 
their usual disputes, a carriage was heard in the court, and 
almost at the same inomciit, the door opened, and M. Joli- 
hois, wrapped in a tri-color scarf, entered the room, followed 
by one of the rjens (Tarmes. The Marchioness and M. 
Lcvrault became silent at once, and »fcre nailed to their 
seats. 

“ Ah ha !” said M. Jolibois slowly folding Ids arms across 
Ids breast ; here are fine doings ! I am right after all, and 
this castle of La Rochelaiidicr is nothing but a nest of aris- 
tocrats ; a hot-bed of vipers ! The forbearance of the Re- 
public must not be abused in this way. I know you are 
hatcldng some vile conspiracy. There is no use in denying 
it. My agents have told me everything.” 

M. Levrault Avho felt his conscience easy, cast a look upon 
the Marchioness as if to say, This is your business, not* 
mine,” and was about to justify himself, when the Marchio- 
ness prevented him by saying : 

Ah ! did I not tell you twenty times over, how it would 
he ! Your language is ever rash and unguarded, and once 
your tongue is set a-going, there is no stopping it. I knew 
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that your repeated attacks on the llepuhlic would not pnss 
witli«inipiiiiity, and what I said has now eotno to pass. Yon 
arc only getting what you richly deserve. I wash iny liands 
of the business, and leave you to get out of it, the best way 
you can.^’ 

It is you then, who abuse the republic !” exelainied 
Jolibois; “you! a pigmy — a mite — a cypher — yon, wlio 
conspire against the Republic, and wish to overthrow it V” 
Ale 1’^ said ]\I. Lcvraiilt at last with a face of scarlet; 
“ ?vlc 1 If any one here abuses the Republic, it is no one, 
ljut the huly before yon.’^ 

“ It is you T’ exclaimed the Alarchioncss vehcnicnlly, 
“you! who after meanly humbling yourself before the new 
(lovernrnciit, now revenge yourself on the cowardice which 
converted you, by powerless abuse !” 

“ Dare you accuse me?” continued AI. Lcvraiilt beside 
himself with rage ; “ dare you accuse me of that malice and 
hatred w'hich is borne by no one but yourself? Happily my 
principles arc known, and yours arc a secret to no one, 1 
liave always loved and admired the Republic, while you have; 
(h'tcsted and abused it.” 

“ I have never loved it, I confess,” replied the Marchio- 
ness, “ but I accepted it with resignation, I submitted to 
the Avill of France. The talented commissary general now 
before me, lias sullicicnt nobleness of lieart to niulerstand 
w hat I owe to the names of my ancestors. 1 never lovcal thi': 
Republic, it is true, but I respect it, and bear it no ill will.” 

“ Do you hear, AI. Levrault?” said Jolihois sternly ; “ It 
is no stranger who accuses you, hut no other than your son- 
in-law’s mother. In spite of my friendship for you, I must 
do my duty. Follow me.” 

“Follow you! where will you take me to?” said Al. 
Ticvrault, scarcely able to stand. 

“To prison, of course,” replied AI. Jolihois. 

“ To prison !” exclaimed AI. I^cvrault pale w'ith terror. 

He made an attempt to escape, but the ollicer of tin; 
f/ens eVarmes had already placed a heavy hand on his shoulder. 
An ^ipcrccptible smile played on the lips of the infuriated 
Alarchioiicss. Jolibois gave the signal for departure and the 
^iiifortunate M. Levrault was conducted to the carriage. 
They set olf in silence, which, after a short time was broken 
by Jolibois. 

“ Wliat are you trembling for so desperately ? A man 
should not betray such fear and terror. Yours is no doubt 
a serious crime, but the llepublic is merciful. Now that the 
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punishment of death is abolislied, the worst that can befall 
you is transportation. ** 

“ TransportMtion !’“ muttered M. Lcvrault, but I am iii- 
iioecnt. Tliere is not a word of truth in that woinau’s 
accusation. I am sure you know me well enough, iny good 
Jolibois.'^ 

Alas ! my friend, I know you but too well, and your 
own conduct is your worst accuser. You ask for an ap- 
pointment. It is generously bestowed upo7i you — you accept 
it, and then basely throw it up. Y^ou ! whom I thought as 
l)rave as a lion, turn out to be more timid than a hare. 
After such conduct, Avhat reliance can I place upon your 
word ? You say you love the republic, but how arc you to 
clear yourself of the crime you have committed 

Ah ! my dear Jolibois, God only knows, how glad I 
should have been to undertake the Mission. I should in- 
deed h:ivo been proud of it, but I hecarnc a ruined man, and 
was no longer Avortliy of becoming a representative of my 
glorious country.’* 

And what are riches to a true patriot ? The republic 
does not want w'ealthy servants, but those possessing devo- 
tion and intrepidity. Look at me. 1 am master and ruler 
of all Ikittany, and yet without my scarf, I might be taken 
for the poorest subject.” 

In spite of my poverty, I would still have gone, liad 1 
been alone — but I had to watch over ray daughter’s interests, 
and save what I could of her dowry.” 

Miserable subterfuge !” said Jolibois. " What are pri- 
vate duties to those we owe our country? Do you know 
what your pusillanimity has cost France? In spite of ail my 
warnings, you have allowed your tongue to run too fast, and 
the secret of your mission is known from Vienna to Berlin 
and even at St. Petersburg. Russia, Prussia and Austria, 
are all on their guard, and yvo may have to give up the fron- 
tier of the Ilbine, and even, may be obliged to renew the 
treaty of 1815. And to whom do we owe this humiliation ? 
To you, citizen Lcvrault, to you alone !” 

If the secret of iny mission is known, I assure you it 
has not been revealed by me. I have even kept it from my 
daughter, and cannot be accused of breach of faith.” * 

“ Ca*nnot be accused indeed ! wljat answer pray, can you 
make to your rash projects, and injurious attempts against 
democracy — your lawless meetings, and secret associations 
all oyer the country ?” 

Alas ! my dear Jolibois, I am falsely accused by that 
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odious Marchioness, of crimes which I never committed 
and yt)u arc determined to have me transported for them.” 

“ Transported ! To be sure. The tribunal will certainly 
sentence you, but a good deal will depend on your lawyer. 
These, however, arc the fruits of your ambition, and your 
desire to be connected with a marquis. Allis your own fault !” 

At tliis moment, a flash of lightning illuminated the scene ; 
thunder rolled all around, and a heavy shower of hail beat 
against the carriage windows. The conversation ceased. 
Jolibois seemed buried in thought, and M. Levrault watch- 
ed him anxiously . as if to read his fate in the expression of 
his face. The storm increased, and the elements raged fu- 
riously. The light of mercy shone on the brow of Stephen 
Jolibois. 

I’Jl-tcll you what,” said he, at last ; “ in spite of all you 
liave done, and the failure of your duty, I feci that I love you 
still. My friendship is too much for so many cruel trials. 
Once before the tribunal, the magistrates have the case in 
their own hands, and I can do nothing for you. 1 have only 
one way of saving you.” 

“ AVhat way V” asked Levrault in a breathless tone. 

That of setting you free — I restore you to your liber- 
ty — (jo my friend and sin no more !” 

Saying these words, Jolibois opened the carriage door, and 
M, Levrault jumped out precipitately, landing in a pool of wa- 
ter. (yold, wet to the skin and covered with mud, he found 
liisway back to the castle of La llochclandicr, about an hour 
after he had left it. I leave it to the reader to imagine the as- 
tonishment of the Marchioness at the return of the man, she 
had believed was gone for ever. 

CHAPTER XX. 

Meanwhile a strange metamorphosis was taking place in 
the hearts of Gaston and Laura. The dispositions of both 
were naturally good, and although somewhat corrupted by 
education, were still far from being irrevocably depraved. 
Gaiaton, who had, at first, been grieved at the ruin of his 
father-in-law, and the loss of his wife’s dowry, now felt ratlicp 

* pleased than otherwise, and Laura experienced the same 

• sense of relief. . Gastop, had lost his title, and she, her 
wealth ; so they were quits with each other. Being now 
free and restored to their natural condition, they watched 
each other narrowly, and were mutually surprised at dis- 
covering qualities which they knew not of before. Laura 
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Avas forced to confess that the triumphs of vanity arc not 
the only jo\^s winch t his world bestows. What had she now 
to boast of? No money — no title — no court levees ! Her 
taste for music and painting gradually revived, and in the 
elegant little apartment which Gaston had prepared for her 
with so much care, poverty was quite forgotten. Spring 
returned once more ; but was ushered in with very dilferent 
sentiments from the last, not like the day which witnessed 
the first meeting between Laura and Gaston,, when the dream 
of the present and future, was nothing but vanity and the 
world. Now, the poetry of nature kindled in her soul ; and 
her newly born imagination experienced deep, sweet and 
joyous emotions unfelt before, ller intelligence brightened, 
her heart expanded, and in the books she read, her still 
un-formed ideas, found a beautifying mirror which she loved 
to contemplate. 

One evening when Gaston was walking in the park, she 
was seated at the piano, playing one of Lacombe’s sweetest 
compositions, Gaston had approached the window. Ho 
had never heard Laura play so well before, and listened with 
astonishment, as if for the first time. It seemed as though 
he had found a new wife. Moved, softened, and unknown 
to herself, inspired with lofty •sentiments, she began to sing 
in a clear and melodious tone, one of Marccllo^s beautiful 
psalms. Her voice, free from the trammels of aflectatiou, 
ill which it had hitherto been bound, imparted a pure, yet 
powerful simplicity to the divine melody of the inspired 
master. As soon as the song was finished, Gaston hurried 
away. He now understood the value of the treasure he 
possessed, and felt ashamed that it liau been so long unap- 
preciated. Adversity had, in fact, effected a change in both 
parties, which years of opulence would not have brought 
about. Laura, who bad hitherto seen in Gaston, a Marquis 
and nothing more, now viewed him with different eyes. Up 
to that time he had treated her with coldness, for pride had 
banished every expression of love from his lips ; but now, 
the icy atmosphere was dispelled, and liis actions were no 
more influenced by the ceremonious laws of etiquette. Laura 
could now listen to him with deference, and she too, accused 
herself of having been wanting in proper regard. Thus love 
entered .calmly and silently into their hearts, but the rc- 
merabrauce of their marriage, contracted under a double pro- 
mise and a double deception, put a chain upon their lips, 
and prevented that familiar confidence, which is the parent 
of tru6 affection. Shame prevented the mutual avowal of 
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love. Each loved without fancying that the other cntcr- 
taiiic?fl the same sentiment, and each confessed with sorrow 
that nothing had been done by cither to merit true love. 

Gaston at last determined that the time was come for 
him to renounce a life of inactivity, and to gain the 
heart of his wife, by proving himself worthy of it. His 
income, although small, was sufficient to allow of his resid- 
ing in Paris, and there he resolved to go alone, with the 
view of seeking .for honorable employment. He was un- 
decided in what manner this sliould be done, but lie was 
young, brave and intelligent, and relied upon the aid of 
I leaven to guide his course. Before however, he had time 
to make his project known, an unexpected event deferred its 
accomplishment for the present. 

One* evening during the month of May, when the family 
party at La Itochelandier had just finished supper, a con- 
tused noise of voices was heard in the vestibule, and, al- 
most at the same moment, Timoleon appeared, overthrow- 
ing every obstacle in his course. 

My sou murmured M. Lcvrault, hiding his face be- 
tween his hands. 

“ Wretched man !” exclaimed the enraged Marchioness, 

‘‘ what brings you here 

Did you think,” said Timoleon, addressing his father, 
without heeding this inhospitable greeting ; did you think 
your servants could prevent my entering this castle ? They 
would not believe me, when I told them I was your son. 1 am 
proscribed, hunted down by assassins ; will you not give me an 
asylum and without any ceremony he seated himself at 
the table. 

" If you arc proscribed,” said the young Marquis in a 
tone which admitted of no reply ; we shall conceal you ; 
but remember yo\i are not at home here; you are in my 
house. Ill eight days at the latest, you must leave France. 
Choose for yourself where you wish to go, and we shall 
pay the expenses of your journey.” 

When alone with his father, Timoleon related after his 
o\w fashion, the details of the popular insurrection of the 
15th May, in which he had taken an active part. After 
he had finished his recital : 

“ I am proscribed,” added he, hut do not think I have 
come here only for ray own safety. Since Paris won’t have 
any thing to say to my doctrines, I am going to see what ef- 
fect they will have in the country. I have come here to car- 
ry out a scheme, and as you do not proless to be one* of the 
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timorous, I count upon your assistance. I want to intro- 
duce democracy into Brittany and La Vendee ; to inovalize 
and improve both provinces, so long the abode of aristocracy 
and superstition. I wish to preach social truth here, and 
convert the peasants to a new faith. I shall perform the part 
of our Saviour, and you of St John. We shall carry liglit 
and life to cottage hearths, and burn the nests of aristocracy.^^ 

Did our Saviour and St. John burn castles ?” 

If they did not, they ought to have done so. Let us per- 
form our work with zeal.” 

Ah ! my dear Tiraoleon,” said M. Lcvrault, I see you 
are always ready to howl with the wolves. I did not expect 
that you would attempt to preach your doctrines here. You 
little know the people you have to deal with. They are wed- 
ded to their old ways, and will fight to the last in defence of 
their masters^ castles. You have no idea of the extent of 
their stupidity. If they saw my castle on fire, they would 
actually put it out, so you need not scatter the seeds of your 
doctrine in such an ungrateful soil.” 

** The enterprise is difficult, father, undoubtedly, but it will 
only be the more glorious to succeed.” 

Go then and do your best. Pursue your calling as 

you style it as for me, * I have done with politics. 

1 was not made for an Apostle, but I am proud of iny son.^^ 
“ Well then, since you arc so proud of your son, you will 
not surely refuse him a handful of that vile trash, which 
will disappear from the face of the earth, when social trutli 
prevails, but which in these corrupt days is indispensable for 
the attainment of our end.” 

But do you not know that I am ruined ?” 

“ Bab ! you have still some hidden treasures.” 

For the sake of peace and at the same time to give himself 
an appearance of grandeur and generosity, he drew out his 
purse and threw it to Timolcon with the air of a nobleman 
of the old school. 

The next day, wliich was Sunday, found Timoleon prow- 
ling about the neighbouring village. As the peasants eanic 
out of Church, he entered into conversation with some farm 
lads, and took them into a tavern. No sooner was he seated 
than he commenced to fulfil bis mission. The singularity 
of his doctrines attracted a number of auditors, who soon 
began to interrupt him by dissentient remarks. 

According to your plan,” said one, I may not leave 
the piece of ground I have so long cultivated, to my sou 
" No, certainly not ! Inheritance is a sacrilege.” 
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, And I,” said another, “instead of selling my corn, and 
pockdting the price, am to share it among a set of idle 
chaps, who waste their time iii public houses?” 

“ Yes ! in the name of Fraternity you must do so.” 

“If I want a cow or a sheep,” said a third, “I suppose 
I may steal from my master’s farm-yard?” 

“There being no such things as governors or masters, 
all his property is yours of course.” 

“And you ha\;c come from Paris to teach us all these 
fine things I suppose?” 

“ Yes, ray children, I have come to shew you your riglits. 
You have only been too long under the yoke of servitude 
' and misery. I come to shew you the way to wealth and 
liberty.” 

“ lie is a conspirator,” they all cried Avith one A^oice, and 
in a ruoraent Tirnolcon was treated to a sound heating. In 
attempting to escape, he Avas seized and plunged into a mud- 
<ly horse pond, from which he extricated himself Avith dilli- 
mdty. This lesson had such good effect, that it cdiiliued liiiii 
to bed a Avholo week, at Castle Lcvraidt, where he had taken 
refuge after his flight. When he recovered he called Lev- 
rault to his room. 

“YouAA^ere right,” said ho, Avlth a contrite air, “social 
truth Avill never succeed in this accursed land. Prittany I 
see is destined to remaiu in everlasting ignorance. 1 Avill 
not try to reform it further at any rate. M;iy you and your son- 
in-law be happy and thankful. I am going to leave France.” 

“And Avherc do you mean to go ?” Asked INI. Lcvrault 
inexpressibly happy. 

“ To some Utopia ! To aland where T shall get Avilling 
disciples, and devoted brethren !” 

Money Avas given to the excited apostle to pay his travel- 
ling expenses, and tlircc days after, he sailed from Ilavres 
for California. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

• 

The Chateau had resumed its Avonted tranquillity. Nothing 
noAv cJi^aiued Gaston at La Rochelaiulier, as all his arrange- 
ments for going Avcrc completed, lie gave up for Laura’s 
u^o, the greater part of his income, leaving for himself only 
wJiat Avas actiifdly ncces.sary for his subsistence. . 

Every one at the castle was still ignorant of his intention 
to leave it. lie Avislied to avoid his mother’s remons- 
trances, and would only confide his project to Laura at the 
very last moment. 
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The day previous to that fixed for his departure, the sort 
of one of his farmers was to be married, and Laura having 
promised to assist at the fele, she and Gaston proeecded to- 
gether towards the farm. She was attired in a plain mus- 
lin dress, with a straw bonnet, and looked a hundred times 
handsomer, than when dressed in all the finery of a lady\s 
toilette, at La Trclade, and in the Rue des Varennes. They 
drove onwards in silence, their thoughts having involunta- 
rily reverted to tlicir own wedding day. On their arrival they 
were surrounded by an eager and admiring crowd, and wel- 
comed with the greatest cordiality. Laura was touched with 
the warmth of tlieir reception, and the joy exhibited on every 
facci Her husband was loved, and she shared in the love 
which he inspired. Happiness and true attection glowed 
in the eyes of the newly married couple. Laura and Gas- 
ton observed them with sadness, and when by chance their 
looks met, they turned their heads another way, that one 
might not discover the other’s thoughts. The happy couple 
had neither wealth nor title, but they adored each other and 
were happy. Laura opened the dance with the farmer^s son 
and Gaston with the youthful Bride. The young husband 
expressed his delight with touching naivete. And Ijaura lis- 
tened to him with mingled emotions of curiosity and sadness. 
The young wife also freely opened her heart to Gaston, 
who listened to her with melancholy interest. Laura and 
Gaston looked on for the rest of the evening with a dreary 
and distracted air. Their consciences told them that where 
mutual love abides, very little more is necessary for happi- 
ness, and that poverty has its fete days as well as wealth. 
The evening was so beautiful that they determined to re- 
turn on foot, and they walked on silently, moved and agitat- 
ed by their mutual reflections on what they had seen. It 
was the first time they had found themselves together alone, 
at night, and in the midst of the fields. The stars shone 
brightly above, and the atmosphere, perfumed with the scent 
of many flowers, added to the emotion of their souls. Soiiic- 
times the path they took to shorten their way, became still 
narrower, and Laura leaning on her husband’s arm pressed 
closer to him, so that their hearts might beat in unison. Still 
they were silent. Sometimes they stopped to listen to tl/b 
murmurings of the stream, looked ^at each other by stealth, 
listened to the beating of their hearts, and seemed as con- 
fused and awkward as a newly engaged pair. Twenty times 
they felt the avowal of their love, ready to escape from 
their lips, and twenty times did shame, and the fear of not 
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l)cing loved iu return, arrest the flow of tenderness. They 
arrived at tlic castle, without exchanging a word, and at the 
door of Laura’s room, Gaston took his wife in his arms, 
and embraced her, as though he liad never done so before, 
gazing at her fondly, and kissing her warmly. At the 
moment he was bidding her adieu, perhaps for ever, it seem- 
ed as if he wished to engrave her image indelibly on his heart, 
and derive from that last kiss the energy and courage 
necessary for his cutorprisc. Laura felt as if she had reach- 
ed the Paradise of her wishes ; but Gaston fled without hav- 
ing been able to announce his intended departure. 

Left alone, Laura enjoyed all the intoxicating emotions of 
a newly awakened love. Sealed at an open wdiidow, she be- 
came absorbed iu the contemplation of the stars. Never 
liad the air seemed to her so pure, nor the breeze so perfu- 
med. The beauty of the night roused all her dormant 
faculties, and the sensation of happiness at once gave way to 
that of .anxiety. What did Gaston’s troubled cc^untenance 
portend ? What did he mean by that convulsive grasp of the 
hand ? Why did he rush hurriedly away, after the last fond 
embrace ? Love is always ready to take alarm. Tliis young 
wife who liad lately been so indifferent, and saw her husband 
go iu and out without troubling herself about his movements, 
now recalled every w^ord he liad said, since he came to La 
lloclielandior, to discover the meaning of his behaviour that 
night. Ilis distracted air, his evasive answers to all her 
(picstions regarding the future, made her suspect that he had 
formed some project of which she was kept in ignorance. 
Her imagination became excited, she remained seated till two 
o’clock without ever thinking of closing the wdndow. In 
looking around, she saw a light in Gaston’s apartment, which 
projected some distance beyond the rest of the castle. Gas- 
ton must therefore be awake ! This prolonged vigil, which 
oil any other occasion would have given her no uneasiness, 
now re^doubled her anxiety; and, carried away by an irre- 
sisl^ible impulse of terror, she ran to her husband’s room. 

Gaston had just completed his preparations for departure, 
and had sat down to write to his wife and mother, when Lau- 
ra, pale, trembling, and with disordered hair, entered the 
rdom. At a glance she guessed all. 

• You are going a.way,” %nid she in an agitated tone. * 

And as Gaston hesitated to reply she added : — 

You arc going alone and without me ; you do not deign 
to confide in me. I know too well, that there is nothing to 
tempt you to remain here. Why should you stay with me 
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when you do not lovei mo. I come not to reproach you for 
your imiifrerence, hut I am your wife, and may 1 not arfk you 
what you are about to do. Will you not tell me where you 
arc going 

Gaston took her hands in his and drew her to his side. 

Listen, dearest. 1 have lived thoughtlessly, aud liavc spent 
my youth in idleness. I now am sensible of the error I have 
committed, aud think it is full time it should be rectified. 
The education 1 received and the foolish pride of my family, 
made me believe that idleness was indispensable for my ho- 
nour. 1 have hitherto done nothing, aud I blush for myself. 
I wish to better my condition, and change my destiny. Ev‘Ty 
mail should try to make a little money, as a resource iii the 
day of misfortune. 1 go to Paris to seek for some employ- 
ment, suitable to my talents and acquirements.” 

And you go without me 

‘‘ llelieve me Laura, that if I could otlierwise increase your 
happiness, J should never leave you. But what can I do ? I 
possess no longer that which you sought me for.” 

Aud have I lost nothing ?” said Laura casting down her 
eyes. 

No, dearest Laura, you have lost nothing,” said Gaston 
pressing her tenderly to his heart, “ fortune cannot deprive 
you of your grace, beauty and youth. If I thought you 
loved me 1 should say to you : Come with me, let us go toge- 
ther and share in the life of poverty aud hardship that is be- 
fore ns. Be iny joy and iny happiness ; your presence shall 
redouble my courage, and in labouring for you, with you by 
my side I shall forget poverty. But you do not love me 
Laura ! Why should you ? I have done nothing to merit 
your love.” 

“We shall go together,” said Laura throwing her arms 
round his neck. “ We were foolish once, and God has 
punished us. But he pardous us now, and sends us his 
Jove.” 

Laura and Gaston passed some more days at La Ilochelan- 
dier. Before bidding adieu, they had time to shew that they 
were regenerate, and free from all vain desires, so that the 
shade of La Trelade and every corner of that peaceful valley, 
wliich had formerly been the scene of their folly, now borb 
ample ^vitness to their happiness. , 

This duty accomplished, they set off one morning at sun- 
rise, when every one else in the castle was asleep. 

The Marchioness and M. Levrault who had no love for each 
other to comfort them, after accusing their children ofingra- 
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titude, resumed their quarrel, and up to the moment we are 
writiqg, they still continue disputing. 

M. Jolibois, after having held a scat in the Assembly, has 
retired into private life, abandoned by all his clients. He 
cornfortshimself by declaring, to every one, that the Repub- 
lic has adopted a -wrong course ! 

Gaspard dc Montflanquin, in order to pass away the nume- 
rous leisure hours of his consulate, teaches bouiUotte and 
lansquenet to the savages of Polynesia ! 

Toe End. 

{Translatiul from ike French of M. Jules Sandeau.] 


THE TREE OF LIFE. 


In throe with Death as Adam lingered on • 

Wrestling, to Paradise he sent his Son 

'fo pliiek a branch from otf tlie tree of J.ife, 

For hoped he to revive by gaze tlicreon. 

Seth brought the branch ; but all ! as he approached 
ile found liis Father’s spirit had outgone : — 

Tlien planted they that branch on Adam’s grave ; — 
’'fwas moved, to mark each fall, from son to son, 

And grew, till in the pit was Joseph lain, 

And Israel must in Egypt’s bondage groan. 

Again the branch ^vas fragrant with its flowers, 

When David sate high harping on his throne; 

Rut ah ! 'twas scathed, as irotn Jehovah’s way 
For all his wisdom wandered Solomon. 

Yet hoped his race to see it fresh with flowers, 

AVheii reigned of David’s line another Son, 

Whom Faith saw in tlic Spirit, ns she sate 
In sorrow by the streams of Rabyloii. 

And when from heaven broke out the flash etcnie. 
That tree was rift, and shrilly jubels blown 
That favourcil was its arid stem, to yield 
A l)cani oil which the Saviour might atone. 

So sfpiared a blinded world the Cross, and there 
Nailed the Redeemer whom its scoffs disown : — 

And blushed the tree of life with blood-red fruit, 

And Paradise again wide opc was thrown. 

O loosened tongue, rejoice ! the tree of life 
Expands its arms, the more the tempests moan, , 
Soon ’neath it iiTuy the nations all repose, 

As half the nations now its shelter own. 
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II. 

THE PANDITS AND THEIR MANNER OP TEACII1NG.~N0. 4. 

At page 447 of the Magazine we broke off, in our account 
of the Hindu De Poetica/^ at the end of the first section 
of the Sdhitya Darpana — the Mirror of Composition. 

The second section, as already mentioned, treats of tlic va- 
rious powers of a word.^’ IMic subject is dry but curious, 
aud, if we cannot be cither A’^ery instructive or entertaining 
on it, wc shall endeavour to be intelligible and brief. 

Before treating of the powers of a woiyP^ our author — 
like Mrs. Glasse before proceeding to make soup of her hare 
— thinks it necessary to catch his word.” Now, as re- 
gards the point yet attained, avo only know [-sec page 4I() -] 
that A speech whereof the soul is flavour, is Poetry.” But 
what is a speech ? To this our author, at the commence- 
ment of his ^second section, replies — Let a Speech [or sen- 
tence] be a collection of AA^ords possessing Compatibility, 
Exi)ectancy, aud Proximity,” These requirements ho illus- 
trates severally. First — the collection of Avords lie irri- 
gates with fire” is no sentenoc — for, fire being incompatible 
with irrigation, the collection of words is nonsensical. Se- 
condly, the collection of Avords cow horse man elephant” 
is no sentence — for, the words do not ‘^look out for” one an- 
other, being noAvisc interdependent. Thirdly — the word 

“ Devadatta,” pronounced just now, makes no sentence Avith 
the Avord goes” pronounced tAventy-four lioiirs afterwards 
— the Avaiit of Proximity” being destructive of the apprehen- 
sion. Of course this last rule refers more particularly to the 
south. In the “ north countrie” a man might oppose, to the 
third requirement, the instance of the Laird of Balnamoon, 
who, on riding across a bridge, turned round and asked 
his man John— ‘‘John — do you like eggs Yes” said 
John. — They proceeded ; and, about a year afterwards, on pass- 
ing the same spot, the Laird looked back and asked ‘‘ How ?” 
— “ Poached” replied John — nothing at a loss. 

But — as far as avc have gone — a sentence — with or with- 
out “ flavour” — is only a sentence — and is Poetry to be con- 
fined to a sentence ? Moved, apparently, by this consider- 
ation, our author — who comes oddly close upon Aristotle 
every here and there — declares that “ A collection of sen- 
tences is a great sentence” — adding that “ Thus is a sentence 
held to be of two kinds,” and citing, as examples of the 
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great sentence/’ the Mahahhdraia^ the Udmdyana^ and the 
Raf/kuvans'a. In like manner Aristotle says, in his Poetics*^ 
But a sentence is one in a twofold respect ; for it is either 
that which signifies one thing, or that which hccomcs 
many from conjunction. Thus the Iliad indeed is one by 
conjunction.’^ 

Well — a sentence being a collection of words” — a word is 
next defined as meaning letters [so combined as to be] 
suited for nsCj not in logical connection, conveying a 
meaning, and only one.” The investigation of this de- 
finition, we remit to another time, if not to another place. 
But a word, (whether the investigation of the definition be 
kept ill abeyance or not,) • may have a meaning, or rather 
three — for, according to our author, ‘^The Meaning is lield 
‘"to be- threefold — the Express {vdehya^) the Indicated [lak- 
and the Suggested {vyanyyaY^* How this happens 
ho next declares — saying The express meaning is that con- 
vcyed to the understanding by [the word^s] Denotation 
{abhidhd) : the indicated [meaning] is held [Co be coiivcy- 
^'cd] by [tlic woiuPsJ indication ; the suggested 

“ [is held to be conveyed] by [the word’s] Suggestion (ry- 
uHjand). Let these [viz., Denotation, Indication, and Sug. 
gestion,] be the three powers {s'akti) of a word.” Among 
these three powers, the primary one, it is remarked, is De- 
notation — “it being this which conveys the meaning which 
“ belongs to the word by convention {mnketa)^ How one 
learns the conventional meaning of words the author illus- 
trates thus. “ On the old man’s saying, when giving dircc- 
“ tions to the middle-aged man, — ‘ Bring the cow^ — the 
“ child, having observed him [the man to whom the order 
“ was given by his senior] employing himself in bringing the 
** cow, determines, first, that ‘ The meaning of this sentence 
was the fetching of a body possessing a dewlap &c.” and 
afterwards, through the insertion and omission [of the por- 
“ tions of the sentence which he as yet understands only in 
‘^thc lump] in such sentences as ^ Fasten tlic cow’ — ^ Bring 
the horse’ — he .ascertains the convention that the word 
“ ‘ cttw’ shall mean the thing with a dewlap &c., and the 
“ word * bring’ shall mean fetching.” When the young phi- 
lologist lias thus acquired a certain stock of words, he is able 
•to make additions to it sometimes by gathering the sense of 
unknown terms from the context, and sometimes by learning 
it from the mouth of persons worthy of his confidence. 

As it would be impracticable to make a couvciitioii in regard 
to every individual case, a convention is made — according to 
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our author, who ou this point follows the grammarians — in 
respect of Kinds, Qualities, Things, and Actions.” Tliesc 
he defines as follows. Kind [or genus— is tlic nature 
“ of a cow or the like [which resides] in the [individual] 

‘‘ body [called] cow or the like [ — and in virtue whereof such 
and such is a cow or the like] . Quality {gtma) is a settled 
“ habit of a thing which causes the making of a distinction 
— for [the (jualitiesj white &c. difference such a thing as a 
cow from its congeners — such as a black cow. Names of 
'^things {dravya) are those that denote a single individual — 
as Ilari, Kara, (and other proper names). Actions (kriyd) 
are habits of a thing [not settled, as qualities arc, but] in 
course of accomplishment — as ^ cooking’ [ — which is the 
habit of the thing whilst in progress towards being ready 
for eating — ] for, what is denoted by such a word as ^ cook- 
“ ing’ is the collection of proceedings from first to last, as 
“ the putting on [the pot with the rice to boil] and ultimatc- 
ly taking it off again.” 

ITow the power called “ Indication” comes into play is 
thus explained. Where the primary meaning of a word 
is incompatible (with the other matters in the sentence) 
the power of Indication {lakshand) is communicated (to the 
word) whereby another meaning (than the express one — yet) 
in connection therewith, is thought of — either through no- 
‘‘ toriety (of the employment of the term in some particular 
secondary sense), or through a Motive ( — discernible — for 
using the word rather than some other word which would 
“ have conveyed the meaning expressly).” 

This he further illustrates as follows. The power by 
which, in such (an expression) as ^ The impetuous Kalinga,’ 
a word, such as ‘ Kalinga,’ incompatible (with ‘impetuosity’ 
“ — if taken) in its own sense — as that of a particular country 
(on the Coromandel coast), causes one to think of (not the 
country, for instance, that the word denotes, but) tlic men, 
for instance, connected therewith ; and ( — to give a second 
“ example — the power) by which, in such (an expression) as 
‘‘ as ‘ A herd-station on the Ganges,’ a word, such as ‘ the 
“ Ganges,’ incompatible with the matter in question ( — Iiere, 
viz., the actual locus of the station of herdsmen — ) inas- 
‘‘ much as the thing that it denotes is in the shape, for in- 
‘‘ stance, of a mass of water (ou tlio surface of which the 
herdsmen could not have built the huts of which the’hcrd- 
station consists — ) causes one to think of something coii- 
nected with itself by the relation of proximity or the like — 
such as the river’s bank — this power of a word — communU 
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cMled to it — other than, the power which ( — to use the 
language of some) belongs to it naturally, or (to use tJic 
hiuguage of others) which is not that given to it by God — 
‘'(this second power it is that) is called IndtcAilion''* 

Tlie distinction between the two examples just given requires 
attention. “ In the former, “ the reason (wliy the word d(v 
“ noting the region of Kalinga has the power of indicating tln^ 
“ inhabitants of that region) is ‘ Notoriety' — the fact, sim- 
“ ply, of its being.familiarly known (that the name of the re- 
“ ^ion is eni[)loycd to signify its inhabitants — as Shakespere 
uses the name of ‘ France’ to signify the king of France.) 
“ In the latter of the examples the ' JMotivc’ (for using the 
“ Avord ‘ Gauges’ when w e really mean ‘ brink of the Ganges’) 
“consists in this that it causes one to think of tlie extreme of 
“ coolness and purity (pertaining to the Ganges itself) whicli 
“ would not have been apprehended from the exposition 
“ of (the same matter in the shape of the expression) ‘ A 
“ herd-station on the hank of the (nmi/csy 

Our author now plunges into some profound and whimsical 
discussion on a point in regard to wdiich he diifers with the 
author of the Kavya Prakds'a, and on whicli he si'cins to have 
tlicbestof the argument. The other (like a irindii Horne 
Tooke) holds that words denote just wdiat their etymology 
gives, and licncc the w'ord kus'ala (“ expert”) means strictly 
“ a getter of sacrificial grass” — tlie etymology being kns'am 
Idti “ he gets sacrificial grass.” The word comes to indicate 
an “ expert” man “ through the relation of a hornogeneous- 
iiess of character in respect of the being a person of discri- 
mination” — which the gatherer of sacrificial grass must 
be — else how could he tell one kind of grass from another V 
To this our author retorts, that “ IMic primary meaning of 
“ the w-ord is simply that of ‘expert’ — notwithstanding that 
“ the sense of ‘ gatherer of sacrificial grass’ might he obtaiu- 
“cd from the etymology: — for, tlie reason for the (tcchni- 
“ cally recognised) etymology of w-ords is one thing ( — viz. 
“Ihc convenience of the grammarians, who are bound to 
“ furnish an etymology for every word that is not a radi- 
“ cal**^) and tlie reason for the employment (of a word) is 
“ another ( — viz., the fact of the word’s having, by conven- 
^‘tion, such a denotatiou as the sjieaker happens to have 
occasion for).” -By wny of a reductio ad absurdum he 
brings forward the word go “a cow” — which, according to 
Pdiihii, is derived from the verb gam, “ to move” — and he 
proposes for consideration the applicability of the term, on the 
opposite hypothesis, to the animal when fast asleep. The 
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whole discussiou, wc incline to think, must constitute one of 
those parts of the book on Avhich the young Brahman stu- 
dent luxuriates. 

Our author next proceeds to divide the power of Indica- 
tion into four-score ditfereiit species. Even the pandits are 
disposed to rebel against this, and to prefer for once the 
comparative simplicity of the Kdvya Prakds'a which contents 
itsedf with eight. We shall not inflict the eiglity upon tlie 
reader, but shall select the more noticeable. First, then, — 
the indicatory word either abandons its own meaning, with 
a A iew to indicating something else — when the case is one 
simply of “ Indication indicativ’e’^ {lakshana-takshand^ ; or it 
carries its own sense along Avith it, and then the case is one 
of Indication inclusive” {n2)dddna-1aksliahd,) Of the former 
the expression “A herd-station on the Oanges” is an exam- 
j)le — for there the word Ganges,^’ as already shown, stands 
for the bank alone and not for the body of Avater. Of the 
latter an example is The lances enter.” Here the lances” 
of course mhan men bearing lances — but when the men, in- 
dicated by the word, enter, then the lances, denoted by the 
word, cuter also. These (kinds of Indication), farther,” 
says our author, ‘‘ are severally twofold, through ‘ Superim- 
“ position [dropa) and ^ introsusception,’ {adfiyavasdnii)P The 
explanation of these terms is rather curious. Let that 
“ (Indication) be ^ Superimpoiient’ Avhich makes one think of 
the identity Avith something else of an object nut sivaUoio- 
ed (by that Avith Avhich it is identified, but expressed along 
with it.) That (Indication) is held to be Iiitrosusccptivc’ 
(which makes one think of the identity Avith something 
else) of an object iswallowcd ( — not expressed — but rccog- 
nisedas it were Avithiii that Avith Avhich it is identified).” 
For example — The horse — the Avliite — gallops” : — here the 
horse” and the Avhitc” mean just one and the same tiling, 
and both terras arc exhibited ; but the same sense Avould be 
equally well understood (by a jockey, for example, to whom 
the horse Avas notoriously the Avhitc” — or “ the dun” — or 
the chestnut” — ) if the sentence Avcrc briefly “ The Avhite 
gallops.” Here tlie white” has sAV.allowed the horse,” 
and the case is one of Indication inclusive introsusceptive 
founded on Notoriety” {rudhdvupdddna-lakahand sddhyavasd^ 
nd,) This classification of phraseology may serve to illus- 
trate a passage in the Poetics” of Aristotle, which Mr. 
Theodore Buckley (of Christ Church) concurs Avith Dr. Bit- 
ter in condemning as spurious, TIic passage occurs in the 
Jilst chapter, Avhcrc, in speaking of metaphors, Aristotle, as 
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rendered by Mr. Buckley, says And sometimes the proper 
tennis added to the relative terras.” We incline to regard 
the passage as geimine. Let us see. Aristotle goes on to 
remark 1 say, for instance, a cup lias a similar relation to 
BaGchus that a shield has to Mars. lienee, a shield may 
be called the cup of Mars, and a cup the shield of Bac- 
‘^chus.” Now, it seems to us that if the following propor- 
tion — viz. 

JCnp : Ikicchiis : : shield : Mnrs, 

were not present to the mind of the hearer, then (to use Mr. 
Buckley’s words — on a kindred passage in the 1 Ith chap. 
3d Book of the Ilhctoric — ) ' with a view to guard the me- 
taphor from any incidental harsliiiess or obscurity” the pro- 
per term may be advantageously added — making what our 
author calls a case of the ‘‘ Superimponent” [^farnim.) Thus, 
had Aristotle followed up liis remark by a special example, 
wo should have read “The cup — the sliield of Bacchus” — 
“ The shield — the cup of Mars.” According to tl»c Hindu 
phraseology, wdien we say The cup of Mars”, then, (through 
Indication iutrosusceptive) the cup has su'dllotved the sliield 
— which latter, nevertheless, is discerned within the other by 
the eye of the intelligent. In the same way — wishing to 
avoid obscurity — one says, at fall length, “ That cow , — the 
jnan of the Banjab,” and then one can say (to take another 
example of our author’s) “ Tluit cow talks.” Here “ cow” 
lias swallowed “ Panjabi.” On the question as to the 
precise relation between the cow^ and the Panjabi, under the 
circumstances, there is an infinito quantity of suhtlcty ex- 
pended — to the discomfiture of course of all that dilfer from 
our author — who is a perfect Baconian Aristotle in respect 
of “ bearing no brother near the throne.” 

When certain kinds of Indication specified have come to 
be sixteen, there is a duplication of these in respect of the 
consideration tliat the thing “ suggested” may belong to the 
thing “ indicated” or not. Of the case wlicrc the tiling 
suggested does not belong to the thing indicated, the stand- 
ing <ii!:ample “ A herd-station on the Ganges” serves as an 
illustration — for hero the “ purity &c.” are properties ?7o/ 
the bank but only of the river. Of the other case the 
following example is given — from the Vtrn Chetritra of 
Bhavabhuti — \iz,~ 

Here arc the clouds, in which the cranes cli.sport. 

And by whose smooth dark loveliness the sky 
Is overspread. Here arc the dewy winds. 
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Anii the melodious joy-scrcams of the peacocks — 

Friends of the clouds. Be all these as they list. 

1 — very hnnlv stout of heart — am Rama — “ 

1 endure all f — hard thoujjh it be to bear 
Those vernal sights and sounds witli patieneo which 
Fiihanee the joy of lovt‘i*s \vh<ni united.] 

But how will she be now — Videha’s daughter ? 

Alas, my goddess — O do thou, be paticnL 

Here — says our author — the pro])erty indicated (viz. pati- 
ence) belongs to thcj thing indicated (viz., tfie peculiar Jlaina 
italicised ill the fifth line) which was not the case in respect of 
the of the (Ganges. But we must get on — leaving, till 
some otlier occasion, the further elucidation of this point 
as regards those who may feel interested about it ; and we 
proceed to the third power of a word — viz., “ Suggestion,” 
wliich is declared as follows : — 

‘‘ When Denotation &c., surcease ( — after having done 
“ their duty,) that function, of a ivord or its sense ike., by 
which something further is caused to be thought of, is 
what we call Suggestion.^^ 

As tlio power of Suggestion” may originate in the flow- 
ers of ^M)enotatioQ” and ^vindication,” and either in the 
w ord, or in tho sense of the word, or in the drift of the 
whole discourse &c., there ard abundant subdivisions of this 
powc;r also. At one point in the discussion ( — reminding us 
of Dr. Jolinson, who met the exclamation of surprise on his 
once defending Garrick whom he himself liad so often abused, 
wdth the intimation — Garrick is iny dog. Sir ; — I allow no 
one else to kick him,” — ) our author turns round upon some 
assailants of the author of the Kdvya Vrakds'a — and, after 
liringing him oif in triumph (for his own use,) lie exclaims — 
‘V But enough of this (idly censorious) glancing (on the 
‘V part of these objectors — ) at the venerable man ( — to whom 
vv —though constrained to find fault wdth him occasionally 
myself — 1 am indebted for so ranch of the materials of 
“ my work, that I mav call him) the bcsto\vcr of mv liveli- 
hood.” 

vv Suggestion” is held to originate in the “ Denota- 
tion” in such cases as that exemplified hy our author in 
a set of verses by the lotus-feet of his father” so cram- 
med with dreary doublc-cntcndro that we hasten ])asi 
it. When founded on Indicatioi\” — it may be exemplilied 
by the universally familiar " herd-station on the Ganges” — 
which some of our pandit friends cannot licar mentioned 
witho,nt grinning like Cheshire cats” — tlie grinning of which 
cats ( — according to Charles Lamb — though he professes him- 
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self unable to explain tohf / — ) is said lo be uccasioncil by tli(' 
Tecollcetion that Clu'sbirii was once a O.nint v Palatine, and 
the cats rant help lanij:hin^ whenever they think of it. A’erily 
the ])an(]its who liave heard all that they are likely, in a rea- 
sonable lifolinie, to have heard on the topic, onj^lit not io he 
"riidj^od tlnur laugh — if they have the heart for it. 

But, apart from tlnr Benotative or the ludieative powers of 
■tcordsy Sugg(‘sti()ii may h(i based upon tin* .scy/vc -and this 
may have a rehircvioe to sanies “ s])eciality of the Speaker, or 
the Addressed, or the Sentimec, or the Proximity of 
some one else, or the J)rift, or the Occasion, or the Place, 
x)r the Time, or the Emphasis, or (lesture. iv'.e.” Of the 
case where Time, Place, the' character (d‘ the J>[)(niker, &c. 
comhiiu; t(j suggest somewhat Jiiore than is jylainly expres (m 1 
w(; hav(; t!jc example following : — 

'ri.s love’s own season — j.)cuinl Spriisg ; 

Cjo( 1 of the lloyu'i'v how 
\o\v scatters his sliafis, anil the hnarzes hrinii 
I'Vesh vigour as they blow, 
llouiul the arbours th.c shruliug creepers curl, 

And my liushanil is far away — 

Dn think of something — cant you, girl ’ 

What am we to do to-day V 

‘‘ Here” — says the comincnlator — ‘‘ someone in virtue of 
th(^ known character of tlie Speaker suggests to her conli- 
(laiitii — ‘ Lid. my iin-avowcd lover be sjyeedily summoned/ 
When; the sj)eeiality is in respect of the person addressed, 
may havi; such au example as the following — viz. 

From your bosom the s.iiulal-vvood unguent is rubbed. 

Ami your lip lias lost its red ; 

The eidlvrium is washed from your cye.s, and a gloiv 
O’er your fare and form has spread. 

You lyiiiff girl — you’ve been to bathe — 

No concern about me could prevent you 

, And yon haven’t gone with my iiicssage at all 

To the wretch to whom 1 sent yon. 

‘‘•Ilcro” — says tlie coninicutator — ‘‘ by ^ Indication of the 
contrary’ {vipariia-laks/iand) — ^ You did go to him’ is iu- 
“ dicated, and ‘To play with liiin’ (instead of delivering your 
message) is suggested”! — and all tliis in virtue of thv person 
addressed being a “ lying girl.” 

Where the speciality is in respect of the proximity of .some 
one else — to the speaker — \vg may have such an example as 
the following — viz. 
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That crane, on the floatiiipf lotus-leaf, 

Stirs not : — you could not tell « 

■ Hut, on a slab of emerald, 

It were a white conch-shell. 

'MIerc’ — says tlic commentator— from the immobility 
of the crane its security (is inferred), and from that the 
“ fact tliat the place is devoid of people (—who, liad tliey 
been there, would have frightened the crane)” whence — 
as the lines suggest to one Proximate to the speaker — wliat 
a pleasant place for a tete a tete. 

With reference to Emphasis” we have tlie following 
example — which miglit go to the Scotch tunc of lie’s low 
doon, he’s in the broom, that’s waiting for me.” 

liis faither sends him — gang he maun — 

And far awa* frac me ; 

Hut, when the Spring comes hack again, 

Will he come back */ — 7iot he. 

Here” -^according to the commentator — she mijs — ^ lie 
wont come back’ — but by the (slily appropriate) Empliasis 
it is suggested that ^ Ho assuredly roill come back.’ ” 

Where the speciality consists in the gesture, we may have 
such an example as the following— viz. 

Ilis look entreated her to speak the hour 
Of assignation ; — which when she did spy, 

The dame, quickwitted, closed tlic lotus-llowcr 
Full fraught with meaning from her laughing eye. 

Here”— says the commentator — by the gesture of clos- 
‘‘ ing the lotus, &c., it is suggested by some woman that tlie 
twilight ( — when the lotus-flowxrs close tlieinsclves — ) 
is the time of assignation.” 

Here \vc come to the end of Chapter Second — and if all 
the examples of the cases considered in it turn upon the 
tender passion,” we verily believe that the reason is this, that 
that passion happens to stand at the top of the list of senti- 
ments recognised by the Hindus, and the author would have 
met ( — wliat he did not care to encounter — ) a storm of 
obloquy had he taken his examples, irnmcthodically, from 
any of the other topics without exhausting the first, * 


K. 
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III. 

A VOYAGE IN AN II. C. STEAM FRIGATE. 

The Indian Navy ! VV'^ho has not hoard tell of the Indian 
Navy ? At every banquet in Leadenliall its fame is sounded. 
What discoveriou of it arc chronicled in charts of seas befonr 
unknown ! What deeds of valour written in the annals of 
events that nii^ht have been ! 

It was in the beginnin*^ of tlie year 1819 tliat we wore 
])Ostinir throe miles an hour towards Bombay on route to 
England. JMooltan was then beleaguered l)y our armies, 
news of the capture of the town arrived with our bhangies ; 
and tlu; fate of tlie citadel and its gallant defender was as- 
sumed to be an immediate and neceSvSary consequence. Our 
good ship’s departure was delayed from day to day, while 
cvx'i’v bazaar report was telegraphed from the (lounoil House 
to Sanspareil, and from Sansparcil to the Alarine Ollice. 
Tired of this uncertainty we determined to embark and 
await our orders. We had not been long on board, before 
we were made acejuainted that we had taken our })assage in 
no ordinary passenger boat. Oh dear, no ! You have made 
a, mistake. Me do not take the passage money. This is a 
.Man of \\"ar ! You must wait if you please ; every tiling is 
locked up. (hurt really tell you where your cabin is ; do not 
even know if the Captain can give you one.’' The fact was, 
a Wixr Steamer had been substituted for the ordinary 
packet boat, iu order, I suppose, that the news of the 
capture of this great fortress might be conveyed witli becom- 
ing eclat. 

It was late in the evening when we went on board ; my 
eouqianioii was a (piondam (iueen's ollieer, who had of course 
served through the principal events of the Late War ; and 
was intimately acquainted with every person of note on the 
continent, from the Czar of all the Kussias, to the greatest 
shawl ifll^rchant in Brussels. He was what yon might term 
a Capital Bore always having some good thing to say of 
•what occurred to him twenty -five years ayo. The wine per- 
. liaps was not first rate*; — ]ie w ould at once descant on the Tokay 
ho had drunk witlijiis friend Mcttcrnich twenty-fire yeat's ayo. 
The sea w^as one night illuminated for many miles, throwiiig 
out a subdued light, like a field of snow on a starry night — it 
was just such a winter’s scene as he had seen in Eiulaud, also 
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hventy-five years ago.^ I at once noted down the year 1824 
A. D. to have been, if not the most eventful in the aniials 
of our little world, at least the most memorable in this man^s 
life. This ancient stager was now serving in the army of 

H. 11. H. the Nizam, We both indulged pretty freely in 
the national privilege of grumbling ; and as this sympathetic 
propensity found abundant means for its gratification, the 
bonds of our friendship were speedily strengthened. 

To return to our ship. On boarding, ouiv inquiries were 
met by replies, such as I have already described. Not satis- 
fied witii these evasive answers, we proceeded to inspect the 
cabins, and essay the riglits of a prior occupancy. Tlic Cap- 
tain was soon lironglit out of his berth. To this august per- 
sonage we delicately intimated, that wc had done him the 
lavor of taking a passage in his vess(‘l, and shtnild be glad 
of the i)cst accommodation it was in Ids power to afford. 
T(i oiir amazement, he told ns in the politest manner, that 
we were on beard a ship of war, that he was in lu) way com- 
pelled to take passengers, and did so only to oblige the pnb- 
lie \ that wc Avcrc to consider ourselves merely deck passengers, 
and saying this, ])oinlcMl to the dock as our berth and Die “ vast 
outside^’ as onr cabin. Now we imagined that paying 250 
rupees for a voyage of one week, ive conferred the obligation ; 
for in a man of war the only distinction is, that the passage 
money Viecorncs the perquisite of the Captain, Such however 
he informed us, were not the inerits of the case, ami wo 
Avcrc glad to compromise the matter, by establishing ourselves 
on the floor of tli(i saloon. With daylight wc hail an oppor- 
tunity of examining onr position, and learning the etiquette 
of the Service. I rushed upon deck ; tlierc, at least thought 

I, I shall be free, since for this I am to pay 40 Rupees per 
day. Here however I received :* gentle hint from the first 


* This happened about the middle of the voyage at 7 i’- m. ; the sea 
assuming a milky wliiti; iippearaiiee except in tlie track of the vesseK 
where a thousand phos|)lioivscciit sparks scintillated in tlie foam, liotli 
the Captains agreed that they had never hefhre witnessed tiiis phcnoineiKm 
to a degree at once so ])orfeet and niagiiilict'nt. Some* of the water was 
examined by the aid of a inicrosco])e, and proved to contain numerous 
atiimalculcie ; hut no om; on hoard could satisfactorily account for another 
remarkable light which occurred the same evening. Uctween 8 and D 
p. M.,4i liglit resemhliiig the break of day appeared in the North ; and 
as the Aurora Borealis is never .seen in these low latitudes we could only 
conjecture this to arise from the reflection on the clouds of a portion of 
the sea, similarly illuminated to that through which wo had lately 
passed. 
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ofllccr that it was expected I should touch rny hat. I in- 
stantly demanded tlie grounds of this new encroachment on 
riy rights. ‘‘ Above you, Sir, is Her Most Gracious Majes- 
ty's [XMinant" was the curt reply. I looked Jihove, wdicre in 
truth I saw this emblem of royalty floating listlessly in the 
wind. A^cry gracious indeed of Her Majesty, thought I, to 
let lier pennant float o^•cr tliis motley crew ; Englishmen, Las- 
cars, Scjcdies and half-castes more seedy than any. I could 
not help reniarkijig the apt illustnation this ship aflbrded of 
that political abstraction the Ihist India Company ; for 1 
had just (piittcd the saloon, where tlie panels were emblaKon- 
ed with lli(i escutcheons of the twenty-four Kings of Leaden- 
hall. 

Aly respi'ct for tliis anomahnis craft, and the service to 
which she belonged, iiuneased daily. One hour 1 was told 
the oflieers vrere on an e([iiality of rank with those of Her 
i\rajt\sty-s Navy ; tlie next tliat chairs on deck were contrary 
to tlie Arti(;Ies of War ; then that double the ^iim had been 
jiaid for this sliip, tliat could have been aflbrded by any 
other Company or Government ; that the fuel was supplied 
by no niggaid band, and no unseemly haste permitted iu 
refitting foj’ a return voyage after she had once reached her 
destination. As in duty bound, I felt liighly gratified 'with 
those iiistrnctiv(3 details ; not however without indulging in 
a malignant wish that a portion of the sums thus profusely 
lavished should have been spared for objects of internal im- 
provement. 

'flic Indian Navy at present consists of one sliip of three 
masts now cm[)loyi'd as a receiving hulk, three war-steamers, 
and a few jiacket l)oats ; the accoinmodatii>n alVorded by the 
latter is indiirerent, and the steam j^ower is so inadequate 
that they hav(' ofieii proved uiial)lo to face the monsoon. 
Tlie exjx'Mee to tlie CAimpany is enormous, wliilc the high 
rates (!hai’g{'d for trciglit are detrimental to the interests of 
the public. On the. nioralc of this limited service we must 
i*crer the reader to (A'lptaiu Marryatt who, in hi.s novel Newton 
Fors/erf has treattal thi.s suiiject in liis peculiarly felicitous 
style. But for the shield of his name, I should never have 
ventured to [uui these remarks. The wrinkled forehead, the 
Tioary locks, and llie sallow cheek can alone confer the right 
of discussing topies of this magnitude. These qualifications 
wc do not possess besides as an old ])ircetor once scritenti- 
oii'^ly observed to US’ the abaudournent of tlie Indian Na- 
vy, the growth of ages, and the protection of the Eastern 
Seas, is too niomcntous a question to be decided in a day.'* 
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At tlie time of which we are writing, the Bombay Marine, 
yclept the Tiitliaii Navy, was under the charge of CommcAlorc 
John Hawkins. An unpleasant episode in early life had well 
nigh altered this ofliccr’s career. Sent to the coast of Mo- 
zambique for llie purchase of slaves to serve as apprentices, 
he aecpnttcd himself of his commission with laudable lidelity 
to the interests of his employers. With two of the purchases 
however, he had subsequent reason to be dissatisfied, and 
meeting a slave ship on his return, he exekanged these ill- 
favored youths for two more promising lads. The head of 
the Marine applauded wdiat ho had done ; not so the 
Chief Justice, who was perfectly scandalized at the transaction. 
The lads once purchased as apprentices, bad, in the eye of the 
law, become British subjects, and as such had been sold into 
foreign slavery. Poor Hawkins found himself arraigned at the 
bar, for trallicking in slaves contrary to law. In vain his 
Counsel urged (or should have urged) a sailor’s ignorance of 
the tochnicaUties of birth and jurisdiction, a pardonable zeal 
for the service, or even a family frailty inherited from his 
illustrious ancestor.* The Indian Astriea was not to be 
mollified. The Chief Justice, with Exeter Hall bcuevoleneo, 
sentenced the prisoner to transportation beyond seas ; even 
an application for a respite, till the pleasure of the Homo 
Ooveriiment could be ascertained, Was rejected. We say with 
Exeter Hall benevolence, for according to history, a teetle 
feud existed, at that time, between Sir John the Chief Jus- 
tice and Sir John tlie licud of the Bombay Government, but 
da mortuis nil 7iisi /jonumJ^ AVc are not nneliaritable, and 
will impute no unworthy motives ; private pique and revenge- 
ful feelings — the greed of gain and the lust of power — though, 
frequently discovered by Air. Cruise to cxisu in the Company's 
Courts, arc now unknown beneath the sacred ermine of 
Britivsh Law ; \\o\y unknown — for the Hanging Judge is still 
remernberad in Ireland, and in James’ i^cign, Alacaulay tells ns, 
the Judges bore no spotles.s character (hut Croker says, 
Alacaulay is a libeller). To return to poor Hawkins, w hom 
w^e have left transported as a felon. The Governor, Sir John 
Alalcolm, did not desert his faithful servant. Tlie destina- 
tion of tlic ship was changed, till a royal pardon could be 


It may not l)o superfluous to remind the reader “tluit Sir John Haw- 
kins was the first Englishman who cuihark(;d in this inhuman traffic, 
A. I>. I5f)2. To reward his enter pri/c our Maiden Queen permitted him to 
adopt for his crest an elevated scourge with two Africans Couch ant. 
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obtained. This was granted the more readily in considera- 
tioh of the eminent services of Sir John Hawkins the 
proto-slavedealer. 

Our voyage was what may be styled deadly lively ; an offi« 
ccr of the Uombay Artillery who smoked always, and spoke 
but seldom (which habit of course led me to conclude that 
he thought the more) — a little Captain who had been lead- 
ing the life of a gentleman on shore in consequence of hav- 
ing incurred the displeasure of the late Superintendent, 
Sir Robert Oliver of blessed memory ; and whose natural 
proportions were apparently lessened by the depressing influ- 
ences of fate — a retired oflicer who had invested (or rather 
sunk) his capital in house-building at one of our hill sta- 
tions, and was now going to try his fortune on the Abyssi- 
nian shore ; — these, with my querulous friend the old Queen’s 
(dlicer, formed the male portion of our community. A pru- 
dish lady of a certain age, the wife of a medical officer, was 
our only sample of tho fair Acquiring information 

respecting the iuteresting details of this illustrious service 
and taking notes on the spceiinens of human nature around 
me, formed ray only amusement. This sketch however 
would b(j incomplete were I to omit a notice of the guii- 
I’oom. The Captain, premising I was a Grift* to the habits 
and usages of his Service, considerately informed me that it 
was customary for the passengers to leave a card ou the ofli- 
cers. Wishing to do in Rome as the Romans, I complied 
Avith his suggestion. The next day I met my old friend the 
tirst olliccr, who informed me that my pasteboard had been 
found 011 the gun-room table, and theoflicers had consequent- 
ly done mo the honor of asking me to dinner. This invi- 
tation I gladly accepted with a view to pursuing my studies 
ill human nature. But now to my hosts. First the Master, 
:i quiet unassuming inaii ; — the Doctor, a thorough trump ; 
(N. B. The doctors do not belong to the naval establish- 
ment, but are drafted from the regular Bombay Medical Scr- 
*vicc,) the Purser, a rouudfaced jolly looking soul to Avhomthe 
generic term of Nipchcese would be a libel. Playing pranks 
on this officer, and reversing the arrangements of his Cabin, 
appcajipd to be the most intellectual pastime this quarter of 
* the ship could afford. The midshipmen invariably conduct- 
ed tliemsclvcs with that modesty which so graceffilly be- 
c;oincs youth. One who seemed to have left school at an ear- 
ly age kept a register of tho MALES {Mails). Between 
the tirst oflicer and myself no kindly feeling ever subsist- 
ed. The Captain, poor fellow, to do him justice, kept au 
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excellent table, and proved himself in every way a gentle- 
man : unlike the former, he attributed my insubordinUte 
conduct to ignorance, and even condescended to give a 
small pigeon-We in the fore part of the vessel for our toilet ; 
but this act of kindness on his part was nulUdcd by my 
“evil genius”; for we, agreeably to the articles of war, 
slept in the saloon ; and to reach the dressing apartment 
had to pass over the sacred quarter-deck. Here my friend 
accosted me in the language of one in authority, and pointed 
out in no measured terms the impropriety of appearing in 
dishabille before the flag of a thousand years that had brav- 
ed the battle (?) and the breeze. 

This state of affairs lasted till we reached Aden, where 
we changed the dignity of a War Steamer for the unpre- 
tending accommodation of the F. & O. packet boat from 
Calcutta. Here among brother Qui Hais and enthusiastic 
chess-players I soon felt myself at home ; — not so my late; 
shipmates, whe, I had the satisfaction to observe, wandered 
like beings plunged in a new and ungenial element. 


H. M. 
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IV. 

TWO LETTERS ON MISSIONS, BY PELTASTES. 

My dear — 

We left Eosor, as I said, at 0^ a.m., but did not 
Ycach our tent at Kharree till 9^ a.m., having halted about mid- 
way, as last year/to see the Christian household at Ramkrish* 
napur. The man, as last year, was importunate about being 
regularly instructed, and somewhat unreasonably so, since 
it is owing to the distance to which he has moved that he 
cannot be attended to. However it \vas at last arranged that 
the native reader at Kharree and Dhanghatta should visit 
his homestead on alternate Sundays ; except when the Eucha- 
rist is administered, when he is to attend at either Dhan- 
ghatta or Mogra Ilaut. We here had a draught of milk and 
i saw the China dish still surviving. • 

At Kharree, after resting ourselves, \vc had divine service, 
and then took down the names of those present who had 
not yet been confirmed, ascertaining the progress they had 
severally made in the Church Catechism. There \vcre pre- 
sent at Divine Service between 70 and 80 men and women, 
besides children. 

Towards sunset, we marked out the foundations of a Cha- 
pel and apartment for the Missionary, about to bo built by 
means of the balance of subscriptions to the Nurbudda 
Mission remaining when the Revd. J. G. Driberg and Mr. 
Harrison were recalled from it, and which the Calcutta 
Diocesan Committee placed last year at their disposal for 
this purpose. The bricks and other materials arc all ready, 
and it is expected that the work will be completed before the 
next rains commence. There w ill thou be more healthy and 
convenient accommodation for the Missionaries than at pre- 
-sent, and a decent place for the celebration of Divine Service, 
instead of the dark, stifling hut now alone available for the 
purpose. The site, which is in the midst of the people be- 
longing to our communion, is properly called Bdmondbdd, not 
• Khame ; the latter being a quarter of a mile oflf, and Avhere 
the Baptists have a congregation and a substantial Chapel 
and apartment annexed,^ where, however, their teacher^ from 
Calcutta is said scarcely to be seen above once or twice In the 
year. 

Here, as in other places, they have intruded after Mr. 


TOL. IV. 
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Driberg had begun to gather a flock together ; and yet, 
(though it will hardly surprize you any more than itdoe^me) 
they are loud in complaints against the Church of England 
Missionaries as intruders. The immediate cause being, that, 
here, as at Lokhyantiptir and Dhanghatta, their people see 
ours arc so much more frccpieutly visited ; and as, if known 
to resort to the Church of England Service, they incur ex- 
communication by those who pretend to their allegiance, tliere 
is little cause for w^oiider that they, thereupon, finally attach 
themselves to us. I became acquainted here with a singular 
feature in the economy of their congregations, viz. that the 
native teacher, ordained after their idea, is in one place al- 
lowed to administer only the Eucharist, but in unotlier may 
baptize, marry, and bury also. Which seems to me the 
acme of inversion. 

Late ill the evening, as we sat outside the tent, one of their 
congregation came to confer with the Simior Mr. Uriberg, 
to whom, as long as six years ago, ho had resorted to express 
his wish to join the Church, under convictions that alle- 
giance is due to it, but has ever since been fluctuating 
through fear of worldly consequences to result from the 
displeasure of his present teachers ; and which, I was very 
sorry to think, arc but too likely to occur to him. 

Nothing could be done but to put before him the consc- 
qucuces, on the other hand, of so long a resistance to avowed 
conviction as he confessed to. But what most interested me 
was the way in which the people, who sat round, took part in 
the conversation, and, of their own accord, plied him with 
the Second Lesson tliat had been heard that afternoon in 
Chapel (Ilcb. xi). It showed that they at least had been 
attentive hearers, and also know what thov were attcnfling to. 
Another occurrence here impressed me strongly with the 
reality of the work that is being so obscurely carried on in 
these dark and desolate places, among poor creatures living, 
nearly all of them, literally from band to mouth. 

During the afternoon service, one of the congregation was 
suddenly seized with cholera, and conveyed away to his hut. 
Some medicine was sent, after service ; and, in the evening, 
after marking out the foundations of the Cliapel, as before 
said, we walked about a mile across the fields to see him. He 
was still very unwell, and, further remedies having been pre- 
scribed, tis wife begged prayers might be read. The oflSce for 
the visitation of the sick was accordingly had recourse to ; 
and I observed tliat some neighbours who had called with us 
and waited outside the door of the hut, bowed their heads, 
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and joined audibly in the pra 3 ^ers. I was instantly carried 
fiwa^ in tliouf^lit to a cellar in London where I lirst visited a 
sick person, in company of an excellent friend and then supe- 
rior in the ministry, who prayed long and fervently ewtempore, 
none being able to join with one voice. Truly forms are 
not formalities, in such cases as these. I would not, for 
much, have spared those voices in the still clear evening air, 
and the young barbarians all at play in another part of the 
yard, in childhood’s unconsciousness of death. By (rod’s 
mercy tlie ])atient mended during the night. 

I forgot to say that after the Catechising, which, owing to 
the stifling heat of .tlie Chapel, was not much prolonged, 

1 went to se(i the burial-ground ; hero, as usual, a piece of 
poter.t or waste land. The greater part of it is so low that, 
during the rains, it is quite under water at all times, so that 
interments cannot tiike place, because no more room remains 
in the higher parts. There was a newly- made grave, tlie 
mound of wdiicli the wandering cattle had qiiife destroyed. 
I was glad to find it a matter of concern* and promised the 
little money that would be required for surroiiiuling the whole 
with a good ditch, which would keep out the cattle, whilst the 
excavated earth would serve to raise the low parts as much 
as required. Thus wc got through that day. At a quarter 
to six next morning wo mounted to return, and after some 
seven miles across (uiuiitry, forded the bed of the Bistnapore 
Klial, and struck on the cxeollent road which extends thcnico 
to Barripore, rather more tlian twenty miles. Onr liorsi s: 
seemed to infer that “home” was the order (>f tlie day. and 
stepped out with a will. A little. a!)ove Bisfntfport' ov JJi.c/rri)- 
porc, itself an extensive plaee, is a. v(ny lai’ire mitiv'' tr.wn 
called Joynnggiir, whci*e an? a numlx'r o-‘ lli::d«n) »(‘'iini 
I counted fourtcMUi in a row along the edgt' oi oiie tank, and 
several brick houses. There are many llrahmins ami otiu‘rs 
in easy circumstances, among the pojiuiation. Although there 
is a (Tovernment School here, some of these have recently ap- 
’ plied to the mi8sioMari(\s to come and live there, offering a site 
for a house, and engaging to build and maintain a school, pro- 
vided the Missionaries will take the general snperintendcncc 
of it.^ 1 hope this will all he done, and done quickly. It 
would bring Messrs. Dribcrg ami Harrison within easy 
distances of Dhangatta^ Mogra llaut, and all that circle; (ex- 
cepting always the Bosor and Dlghirpara district) as Well as 
reduce, by lialf, their present route to Bdmonabad {Kharree) 
and Bosor ^ The question seems to be whether funds can by any 
possibility be raised for building them a residence. 
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At Bosor, full 15 miles from Barripore, we found a relay of 
horses. These, instinct with the thoughts of home, and fresh 
from 3 days^ rest, set off with us, almost as soon as we were 
mounted, at full speed. One of us contrived to rein up speedi- 
ly; but myself and other comrade were utterly unable to do so. 
I soon saw that it was a question between me and my steed 
which should pull longest and strongest; and resigned myself 
to being run away with till the journey's end. At last however 
avayxotj cou /cttoc^vov* ; but it was only to beliavc .like a wild deer 
rather than a tame Aral) steed; which he continued to do, with 
a repetition of the running away) until w’e reached Bari ipore, 
exactly at 8 a. m., neither of us having had or surrendered 
his will. 

On dismounting, I could not but hope that the day is not 
for distant when tlie application of a better subordinate agen- 
cy, and abeit(‘r location of the superiors, will put an end to 
tliosc wild forays, in wliicli so nmeb tim(3 and energy is lost 
in moving and^ planning liow to move about. Still, as to the 
exposure and risk, wliatcver there may be of that, and 
though it were even greater than people commonly imagine, 
I must say, on reviewing wliat T have heard, and seen, and 
had the ])rivilegc to share in doing, that it has been, and to 
me wdll ever be, well .worth it all. But wdiat more I thought 
that day, must be reserved for anerther opportunity. 

Believe me 
Your'svery truly, 

12>th April, 1850. Peltastes. 

My dear — 

I was the only one of our party who alighted at the end of our 
furious ride from Boroe, the other day, as wtU as when we 
had set out on the previous Sunday morning from Barripore. 
But I too was glad to rest the whole forenoon, and took for 
the companion of my lounge the English Review of June 
1810, containing the Article headed '^Indian Pundits, Priests 
and Missions , of wliicli I liad heard but which I had not be- 
fore seen. 

At the close of that Article (pp. 421, 422) I read as fol- 
low's : — . ^ 

There has hitherto been a defect in oyr Missions. It 
must 1)0 feared, that we have not in any single instance, as 
yet, established a Church amongst heathens which could hope- 
fully vegetate if the sun of our empire were obscured and the 
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United Church of England and Ireland were no longer to ex- 
tend* its encouragement, government, and protection. A 
few native congregations scramble along in leading-strings ; 
but is there at present any reasonable ground to hope that 
they*will put away childish things, and ripen into that vigour 
which can only accompany an order of llishops, Priests and 
Deacons? Unquestionably we arc at present only sending 
Missionaries to contend with rude illiterate men. We em- 
l)loy no efforts against the hierarchy of superstition, and eon- 
scejuenth’ cannot hope to convert it into a hierarchy of truth; 
and yet tlie time is eminently propitious for such projects, 
tlie fields arewliitc unto the harvest. 

Willi all tliis, and with the entire drift of the whole Article, 
I so fully agree that I could almost claim the authorship of it 
for myself. But, Avere I the author, I would in anotlicr Arti- 
cle ( and I hope he will do it) take up the question of what is 
to become of us and our few native congregations, scrambling 
along in leading-strings,^’ of rude and illiterate, ayd be it added 
paiqjcr men. 

’Tis true ’tis pity ; 

Pily *tis. ’tis true; 

But, true it is (and next to certain, too) that these congre- 
gations, such as they are, will keep increasing. And will it 
not continue our duty to provide for them ? This must not 
be left undone, whilst Ave attempt to do Avliat the llevicAver 
truly points out as to be done. Tliat any of the congregations, 
Avho have been gathered into Christ’s fold by holy Baptism 
should ever be left, knowingly and voluntarily, to “ feed 
themselves,” i. e., to starve, and pine, and die, I cannot think of 
but as a great sin, although 1 have before uoav known such 
things contemplated, iiiidcr the pressure of difficulties, with 
all but indifference, by men of repute for piety and zeal for 
Missions. 

Noav, supposing that the day is at hand (and I believe it is 
coming) wlien the Beviewer’s positions as to Avliat should be 
tTiemode of action shall be recognised and acted upon, it Avill 
be of importance that those who shall address themselves to 
the task of carrying them out do not forget tliis ; do not for- 
get tluit^herc are obligations already incurred by our own, be 
it ever so faulty, mode of proceeding hitherto. The Church 
inust continue saying to ihem Behold me and the children 
the Lord hath giA'en. me.” And it struck me, as I finished 
reading the Article in the English Review, that many people 
at home, carried away by a scheme for better things, may be 
led to withhold henceforth their aid from the things that are^ 
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This must not be. And yet I can conceive, that many may 
be very strongly so inclined, above all if any distressing*fall- 
iug away should some day occur among our rude, illiterate 
and pauper flocks. And even if they were to happen to take 
up wliat chanced to be the next companions of my lounge; viz. 
the last (3 Is/) Calcutta Report of the Church Missionary Socie- 
ty, with an occasional paper by its Calcutta Secretary, on the 
Krishuagur Missions, published on the occasion of that Socie- 
ty's late Jubilee. — I was distressed to find 4hat, in that dis- 
trict, at the present day, the returns of the congregations arc 
stated in the gross at 4000 souls. When I rtiad it, 1 hope- 
fully inferred that the baptized alone were meant ; but upon 
enquiry, was assured that that is the sum total of l)aptizcd and 
unbaptized [Catechumens that is). — It was with limnbled 
heart I remembered that, in 1839, the numbers pubiislied 
were not less, and that since then, Churches and Mission 
houses have been built, and additional missionaries sent out 
in faith of M’hat seemed a quickening of dry bones by the 
Spirit of the Lord. 

Ilut Jc't that pass. It is a published fact, patent for all to 
read, and so allowable for me to write, (i. e, copy) without 
any the least disparagement (which God forbid me!) of the 
zeal and self sacrifice involved. 1 say, let it discourage no one, 
no not even those who shall prefer henceforth the Jlevicwcr^s 
higher plans, from doing, the while, all that may be re- 
quired, for keeping alive and fanning into flame all this 
seemingly but smouldering flax. Wc must not kindle 
sparks to ourselves’' to the neglect of the fire Avhich 
the Lord hath lighted. 

And let no one be discouraged at the weight of the bur- 
den which I point out as already lying upon ns. The first 
step towards remedying it will revult, necessarily and spontane- 
ously, from the carrying out of the better method to which 
the lleviewcr calls attention, even a greater regard to hoty 
Orders, and thence an extension of them among the rude, illi- 
terate and pauper congregations that now exist as the only 
fruit of the course thus far pursued. 

If Orders are worth what our ordination services assume 
that they arc incoiitrovertibly worth, then a man in holy 
Orders must be worth more than one, of even equal parts and 
zeal,^ but wanting that divine qualification. Thus a Deacon 
may supplant several unordained teachers without damage to 
the work, and the salaries now paid to these will go towards 
making up his better pay. I say belter pay, because it will 
be adviscable that it be really so. We must, with the gift of 
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Orders^ confer on them, iu tlic first instaiiccat least, an exter- 
nal .Sitatus, For the Natives of India arc euiiueiitly the slaves 
of things external. For which cause also, these l.)eacons 
(supposing we begin by having only such) must be taught to 
keep, up the externals of the Church, and even make them 
conspicuous. And not only they, but, whenever men acute 
and learned shall be ready to deal with the Brahmin liicrarcliy, 
they must take vvitli them a liitual, one wliieli they shall tlicin- 
selves obs(ii*ve as well as call on others to observe; nay, which 
they shall observe as a means uf bringing those whom they 
would teach to believe the truths which it embodies, and veils 
as it sots them forth by embodying. And here I pause for 
the present. 

Believe me 
Your’s very truly, 

13/A April, 1850. Peltastes. 

P. S. As I was concluding the above, tlierg came in a 
messenger from Bodhiporc, with a letter and representation to 
the clfect that six more heatlien families have avowed their 
wisli to receive instruction in the way of life, and are there- 
upon exposed to difficulties, by reason of their zemindar’s hos- 
tility ; i. c. they mu paupers ; or arc to become so. 
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V. 

CONFESSIONS OF MMDEENOOA, BHUR. 

(Continued from VoL IV. p. 3S5,) 

VIII. 

Speaking of the river, it may be as well to say that a good 
deal of roguery is carried on by the mamjtieest and churun- 
dars^ of boats, laden with merchandise, in concert with the 
people of the city. It is singular how many scores of laden 
boats never reach their destination, to the great loss of the 
parties who despatch them, and of others concerned. The 
wreck is duly reported to the Police ; but what then ? 
Who is to know all the particulars ? A band of villains, 
of all castes and classes, is spread for miles along the riv er’s 
course ; and ere a boat is dispatched, a plan has been concoct- 
ed for its robbery. 

Altho’ such transactions are not exactly in the line of our 
vocation, yet, as the profits are considerable, we do not scru- 
ple to take a share in the enterprise. A boat load of spices 
is reported to be a couple of days’ tracking from the city. 
I accompany my informant, and put up at the SheiotUa of 
Chundroxvtee.^ In the evening the boat puts to at the ghat ; 
and the brings with him the churuudar and manjhee 

to the Shewala. Not the least hint is ventured upon to 
induce a presumption that raal-practiccs are intended. The 
chillurn is offered and smoked ; and the manjhee intimates 
that he has a large cargo of choice spices for s.alc, if he 
could only find a purchaser. I offer to take the venture off 
his hands, if I get a bargain. More smoking follows ; I pro- 
duce a bag of a hundred rupees as earnest money, and the 
bargain is struck. 

Follow in the wake of my boat, says the manjhee ; and 
I will, quietly, transfer the bales to you. 

One by one, the bales of spices arc put into my boat ; and 
I proceed to lodge them in the house of Baboo Pirthcc Pal 
Singh. As opportunity offers, parcels of the spices arc dis- 
posed of; and nobody dreams of the imposition that haj 


1 


* The manjhee conducts the navigation of a river boat ; the churundar, 
has charge of the cargo. 

t 'Shewdla of Chundrowtee . — The Temple of a village some fifteen 
miles from Benares. 
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1)0011 practised on tlic shippers of the {*^>#(ls, and tlioir con- 
siii^ruy^s. The hont p;ocs on a little farther; and wljon the 
hulk of the earj^o has been made away with, sinks by accident, 
A jj^rc'iit Imhbnl) takes place ; and a few bales are recovered 
by tlw' great exertions of the crew and tlie neighbouring 
villagers. The ])olico arrive in time to take the recoverecl 
bal(‘s, with the ehurundar and niaiijhee, tothethanah. And 
in due ranirse, the Darogah Jec submits a statement of liis 
('^traordinary exertions to the Saheb i^Fagistrate Buhadoor ; 
who sends on a eopy of the precious document for the infor- 
mation of the shipper and consignee — and thus ends the 
farce. 

The crime of hoat-rohbery is carried on to iHFcarfiil ex-^ 
lent. Almost all along the hanks of tlio Ganges, the villa- 
gers are ad(!|)ts at the trade. Watch a boat laden with 
merehandise. lict it he cotton, tobacco, or grain. Oljserve 
how she is entangled among the shoals and sands in the 
neighhoiirhood of BuHooa. The boatmen cannot manage the 
ov(‘r-l.'id('n and clumsy ; and sIk^ strikes against that 

liidden ridge of hmlair and jiartially sinks. Scouts run far 
and near to ini imrifr; tin; God-send to the neiglihonrs ; and 
hi'lbre an hour is passed, a small army of thr(*e or four linn- 
dred fellows lias assenihled close by tlie sunken boat. The 
ehiinindar oiKinires for i\\K* ztm'indar ov and en- 

treats him to save the projicrty. A bargain is soon slrnek 
— a score of boats, crowded wntli men, rush to the sun- 
ken vessel, and in a little while ease her of lier bur- 
den. Some few boat-loads arc conveyed to the shore 
and delivered to the supercargo ; and while he is busy suit- 
ing the bales, the other boats make olf, and are not again 
lieard of. The Tlianadar arrives next day ; n eeives his fees 
from tlic chnrundar and manihee; and ])roeeeds to Avrile 
down the depositions of all ])artics present. 

Tlie cliurnndar is a fiery Jl.njpoot ; and losing liis temper 
tells the Darogah .Tec that if lie would he a little active, he 
Height easily recover tw o hundred bales of cotton^ of which 
he, the said ehurundar, liad been robbed. But the great 
mail is deaf to entreaty and to insolence. He must do his 
duty in the mode he deems right ; and who can gaiusav 

A whole week is spent in recording useless depositions ; 
when the Thaiiadar proceeds to search for the plundered <5ol~ 


* ZnninJar or Vurdhin , — Lniulholder or Headman. 
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ton. ^rho — Rnjjmofs, who were most active, 

ill the robbery, arc (mtiicly lost siijht of ; while ;i fo^v poov r//w- 
7if.arst :unl miflhths^ luivcj their lioiises searched. A little 
loos(^ cotton is foimd, which the wretclies have picked tip ns 
drift ; and they are sent to the thanali bound as felons, In 
due course th(?y appi'ar before the Ma;j;istratc and are lloj^^^ial 
and incarcerated. The cbiirundar loudly jirociaiiiis the vil- 
lainy of tlic police ; but where is the proof? 

The real robbers had stowed a\vay the hales of cotton in 
secret places ; and even hiiriod some under ground. Aftc'r 
lire piinishinent of the suppoficd delinquents, the hales are 
dug out, and o[)enly sold at the nearest market-place. 

/ W III mm e ii t- on rr i T C off LlrRst" pTrdjt^w-H^xotirsioii s, 

/L met with a celebrated robber by name ilegnath Singh, one 
of the zemindars of Deocliuudjioor in the district of (ihazee- 
pooi'; who invited mo to join him in an attack on a boat 
that was sliortly expected from Calcutta ; in wliich tlie fami- 
ly of a lieugalec cummissariat contractor was conveying siip- 
])li('s of all kinds for a retail shopkeeper of ileiiares. 1 readi- 
ly consented ; for the love of advcntni’c was as strong as ever 
in me ; and neither the escapes I liad had from the rigour 
of the law, nor the ])uni.shmeiits that had been inflicted on 
conviction, liad tended to eradicate the strong desire that had 
heem forced upon mo, to turn iny hand against every man. 

This Alcgnath 8ingli lived, as I have said, in the village 
of Dcoehundpoor, whicli seems to hang over tlie river Canges, 
inteinled, as itM cu’o by nature, to be the haunt of roiibcrs. 
Ills house is situated on the liiglicst spot of the lunght on 
whicli stands tlie village; like the roost of the vulture, from 
wlu nee ha can w\atch his prey from afar, hlvcry boat that 
j)assed up or down, and which had th.i misfortune to he 
slightly guaiahid, was forced to pay toll, in money or in 
kind, on the artitdo freighted. Valuable cargoes have snd- 
(hmly disappeared from tlic ghat, and no trace of them 
could be found. Comidaints \vcrc loud ; but weak is the 
voice of the poor and oppressed, and slowly makes 
its way to the car of the hakim. However, matters became 
so notorious that th(3 Magistrate at last stationed a thaiiali 
hurkundaz at Dcoehundpoor expressly to watch Megnath and 
liis doings. »• 

Tlic hurkundaz was a silly follo\\f, who believed that if lie 
did ‘his duty there could be no fault fouud^ with liirn. So he 


C itmars ami mullahs , — Coblers anil rowers — men of the lowest caste. 
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.'ifrcctcfl to bully Hut so iniiny diaries wno filed 

a;jjaitist tlio burkunda/ by tlio o/jjjtrssrd viHajjvrR (!) tliat be 
was (lisinis'^ed f’n)ui ()(lu*e ; and a iiiau in possession of bis 
sinises sinit in bis room. 

With tin; now ooiner Me^i iith 8ini;b on very widl. 

A fixed salaiy, and a poroenta^'o on all sei/aires of boats, was 
^•uaranteed lodujjub Lall, bnrkundaz ; and t be daily report lo 
tlje tbaiiadar was sub khp'cut 'jnazra,'’* or ail’s widl. 

Ft was as(*(;rta’tU('d that the boats id’ tlu; Ih ni'alees were 
elosii at band. Wi^ walebed lliein as they passed J )eoelmiid- 
[)oor; and remarked with satisfaction tbar tbi’v were filled 
with ])aeka;;(‘.s and .women (M>v(a*c<l with i^oldiMi ornamiaits. 
(rnijiib Jjall ostentatiously called out to th(‘ Jleni^aJees to look 
well aftm' tbi'ir ijoats, as the ‘^bat was a ilan^icrous one -; 
wliilo i\leixnalli Siiii^b, wii b mysidf and a f(.‘w others, strolled 
alon;j; the l)ank, (Mijoyini: the booty i>y anticipation. 

Opposite tin; lar.n'c \ iilag-e of Sydpoor, tlna’c is a sand i.^- 
land, nearer to the Ibrnan^.s side of the ri\ er tlnyi the (lbaze(‘- 
poor side. Next evcmiii'X the boats of the Hen^odees put to 
at this spot ; conjiratulatinj' tliemselvi's that all danger was 
over. Hut at about ten o’eloidv at ni^•bl■, a linndri'd mim iirm- 
etl Vvitb clubs, spi.'ars, swords and mateldoeks look boat at: 
Sydpoor, and landed on the side of tlie island oppo- 
site to tliat wliero llie booty lay. Stciulily and b’arb^ss- 
ly we rnslied forward. One man c)nly was keepiu'^ 
wateli ; and as In? bailed us, I sent my spear into 
bis by. The boatmen ran away or idil tbemselM's. d'bi; 
\idiant lu:n<'alces took the water, and swam lo shore, 
ami in mortal hair bolted to Henares. [ li;j;bted a. toreb, and 
liireateiied to fire the l)oat unless the women woidd j^ive up 
all their ornaments and money. Four trembliiii; wn^tidiC'^ 
]»rocceded to undo the jewels from their ears and arms. 
Megnatb bail not ])atienee for so slow a process, tma* tin) 
j*ini;s off the ears, and forced olf the daz/ding armlets ami 
bracelets. Tlie ladies were then stripped of their clothes ; 
^and chains and inoliurs of jj:old taken from their persons. 
A lot of brass chattels were also made away with ; oidv the 
Stores of liquors and eatables remained. We divided the 
i)ooty ()«• the island ; and dispersed to our clitrerent homes ^ 
"loutc before the dawn of day. 

Not a word of this Inul transpired. Hut about five days 
.ifterwards, one of, live Herij^alees went to the iNhyisl j ale of 
lleuares and j::ave his edition of the story. The stronuest 
order.s were issued to the police. A score of ['oor fellows 
iiiuoccat of the rubbery, were taken up on suspicion. IVIiy/ 
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iiMtli Singh wiis apprehended ; hut instead of searcliing l»is 
liouse at once, two days wore allowed to pass over by '(Juj- 
juh Lall, biirkiindaz ; so that no positive proof in tluj shape 
of booty could he produced against liirn. After two months 
lengthened inquiry, the whole party was released. ^ 

I had never been suspected ; and safe under the protec- 
tion of niy patron Pirthco Pal Singh, I laughed at the au- 
thorities, and jingled my gold nioliurs witli satisfaction. 

But 1 who liad lived upon the public so .much to rny pro- 
fit, Avas destined to he plucked in a way that disgusted me 
very greatly. There had come to Diissa Sootneyd^ a Go- 
a/tayen-]’ who went hy the soubriquet oi Ihilee />«/;«, J for Ikis 
immense proportions, always, when mounted, on an Ple- 
phant. This worthy seemed the very personillcation of 
eomfort. II is corrunand of wcaltli was said to pass cah;n- 
hition ; and he sipiandered it witli a profusion that eorroho- 
rated tlui rumour. And no wonder he eouhl afibrd to spend 
liis thousands, when the wealth of the whole city was at his 
heck. 

From morniug till night, a strc?am of muhajuns choked the 
doorway of Jlatee Baba, lie sate upon a deer-skin almost 
in purls riatiiradbus ; his body smeared over with the aslics 
of cow-dung and oil. He was not seen to cat at all, but, 
still his jolly nose and aldermanic proportions betrayed liis 
propensity lor the Jlesh-pots of Epypt^ One ulfered him mo- 
ney ; another shawls and brocades \ a third sweetmeats. But 
tln^y were disregarded, lie smoked Gauju eternally ; and as 
iracli newcomer ottered his gift, he merely turned upon Jiim 
his blood-red eyes ; and whifled away Avith greater gusto, 
liis disciples gathered together the disregarded ott’erings ; 
and jkoople departed Avondering at the apathy of the saint. 

As night threw its mantle over the city, the wives 
and Avoineii of the families of the muhajuns, throng(?d to 
make their ottering to the holy Cosliayen. FJowc^rs, fruit, 
sweetmeats and gold and silver coin Avere the tributes of the 
gentler sex. If perchance a comely maiden approached, ainb 
entreated that the saint Avould vouchsafe to look upon his 
liaiidrnaid with the eye of favour, the gracious boon Avas ac- 
corded, and she was allowed the privilege of initiation in tlie 
discipline of the holy man. And so far from any scandal* 


* Dussa ISoomeyd. — \ site of reputed sanctity in Bcnrircs. 
t (josluft/fiti — .A religious teacher. 

X Hatec Baba . — Sir Elephant, 
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iittaclun»]f to suoli ])rMctico, tlic liim<lioai(lcu so favored was 
in the lij^lit of a su[)erior beiiij;. In course t)f time, 
Itatcc 15alja l)oj;aii to throw oil* his austerities; ami at tluj 
ciiriicst pcrsiiasiou of his numerous and devoted disciples, 
dccUcid out his portly j)crsou i'l silks, hrocadcjs and ^cms. 
irundreds wci\j daily fed at his (wpcncc ; and thcj whoh* city 
(U’icd (mt that the Bal)a Jim; had with him a piece of tin; very 
Mhirui^ ^j^ ch can ell'ect tin; transmutation and muUiplieation 
inctStff 

^ T have remarked that whore men pretend coyness in im;- 
eeiviii”* money or presents, tliey are only the more I'ai^erly 
fon;cd ii|)on tlieni. Tims it fared with llati'e IJaha; who in 
a ^hort time hecaine the recipient of thonsaiids t*f rupees, 
merely that lie mii^ht have the pleasure and s.-itisfaetion of 
returning the deposits a hundred-fold, (h rtain holes were 
in the ground, ami each man deposited his ti'easnri! for 
a season. “ Tlirei; months Inmee,” said the philoso])hie monk, 
** when tlie Sun is in the house of the Lion, and tlu; ]\ioou 
is also favorable, 1 wall di’X up these deposifs in duo hum, 
and y(Ui shall all l)e satisfied.’’ 

1 had the same desire for iueroasin" my sii])slauce as tlu; 
wealthy niuhajuns and citiz^ms of Kashee. 1 followed tlie 
crowd to JIatei; Baba’s door, but w^as too small a person to 
he allowed entrance. At length, after tedious delay, 1 brih(;(l 
one of the attendants, and was ])crinitied to kiss the f{M;t of 
the holy man. O representative of Varumatfi, 1 eried. () 
henofieont Avatar, accept the olle.ring T make thee. Li;t thy 
slave also deposit the earnings of a life-time, that lie may 
reap benelit from tliy powders of increasing his store. 

The (losliayen smokcMl on, and merely pointed to a liole 
in the floor. I reverently and joyfully deposited my all, a 
bag containing one hundred euldar iishurfccs ; and w ent on 
inv Avav rejoicing. In tliroe mouths, I communed with my- 
self, 1 shall, by tlic favor of Puriisnaih, get at least a liiindrctl 
fold ; and I sliall then live as becomes a man of substance. 

I could scarcely pursue iny avocations, so much was my 
head turned with the gohhm visions that occupied it. I in- 
curred tlio displeasure of Baboo Birtliee Pal, and >vas turned 
out ofj^is ^Vateniity ; but what cared I ? A short time, and I 
roamed about listlessly, consoling myself by smoking (janjah 
and mudduh, , • , 

But two months had not passed since I liad deposited my 
miieli prized ushurfccs, when a rumour became current that 
Ilatce Baba was not to be found. In dismay, witii my 
heart leaping to my mouth, I ran to the Baba Jee’/ 
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lioiiso wliithrr tliousands had preccnlcd me ; and to my 
horror, found that the rumour was true. The liouse was im- 
ttiuiinted ; and hundreds of empty holes in and around tlu^ 
house, sliewed where the money had been (lei)osited. \Ve 
curs(Ml and swore ; abused Ilatee Ihiba as a scoundrel anil 
cheat, and tore our hair in despair. 35ut no trace 
portly (Toshayen and his follownus could be found ; 
we to our homes, eating the tilth of our devices. , 

Thus once more, by my own folly, I became pefTt^^ly ilTs^' 
titutc. I had broken my connectioji with i’irthee Pal ; aim 
w'as nut of enough conse(|ucnco to set up as a Sirdar Imdniasb. 
So afti'r mature eonsideratiou, I resolved to resort to my old 
trade of a burglar, and to rob the house of some rich midia- 
jun of the Sliahzadclis of Delhi. 1 looked about me for a 
titting opportunity. 

On a height of some fifty feet above tlu? level of the (bm- 
ges, at llajghat, stood the palace of Mirza Bolakce ^alnh 
the chief of the Shahzadidis at Benares. The palace proudly 
overlooked th6 ghat ; and was titted up with chandeliers and 
mirrors, agreeably to the style in w hich such things are done 
by the Delhi princes. Humour had magnified the wealth 
contained in the palace to several lakhs of rupees ; and 1 
longed to share in this unemployed treasure. Admittance to 
the presence was not diflicult. I .w'as master of gymnasties ; 
and in WTestling, and whirling the dumb-bell, finv were my 
superiors. So I presented myself at the door- w ay as an 
athlete, wlio w^'ls willing to take service under the Prince, 
and to try my skill and force against his retainers. The 
request for admission w as at once granted. One by one, 1 
took the shine from m\^ opponents. I was presented with five 
rupees and desired to come again. 

After a few days' attendance, tliere w^as no difTicnlty in my 
taking a scat with the retainers in the entrance room. Here 
was opportunity for looking about me, and quiidly ascertaining 
where the valuables were kept. I made up my mind to take at 
one swoop enough to set me up for life. T/ie hour had comv. - 

It was a little after ten o’clock on the night of the first ol' 
May. The sky was cloudless — scarce a breath of air ri[)pledthe 
current of the Gauges. The retainers sate listlessly, listmi 
ing to the singing of a Rumzanee. Suddenly there was a cry 
of thieves I lire \” and 1, with othc;»’s, rushed to the balcony 
to se(3-what the noise was about. A <lense cloud rose from 
the river and approached tow^ards us. Hundreds of lights 
seemed dancing therein. In a moment, a terrific crash was 
heard, and palace and ghat were shattered to atoms. 
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Hours aftorwnrds, I was roused to consciousness In" sonic 
kind^ person tliro\viiii» uater on iny face. I ascertained that 
1 liad Ikmoi Iniricd under tlie ruins of the palace with most of 
tlie other innia.tes, and liad been dn^ out then'froni, by the 
lifnHaiu' (;\(‘rtions of the “ Sahohan i Aleeshan/’ 15iu alas ! the 
moiiit, both of the servants and wives, had perished by the awful 
catas trop he. 

1 liew'ildcrcd and confounded. Could I believe rny 

sfmscs? ^’lic houses that had so proudly peered over the 
e:liat were but a* mass of blackened ruins. Ilundredsof bo- 
dii\s, burnt and maimed, lay on the bank and in the water, 
sick(‘nin<^ the behohUn-s. The coinmissariat ilcet was at the 
lihat no lonii:i‘r. Tlita^c; thousand barrels of ^oinpowder had 
(•\[)h)ded, and dealt rnlii to all wltliin Its range. jMv wits seein-^ 
<al clean j'one; hut I put my hands to niy ears, covered my 
head wdth mychudder, and criial Sim) ! Skeo ! Shea I Na- 
radu ! Narncn ! I rcllectial that 1 had hecm mereifnlly pre- 
s(;rved ; and thought oi’ altering my coursc^of life, .lint then 
again, 1 said to myself, if Debeo Jee were averse to rny calling, 
surely 1 should have been blown awiiy, Avith my fellows! ,Hnt 
the ])i‘ota liad saved me 1 This was jiroof that my career was 
to he bright, and a prognostic for tlie future; the Deota of 
my reverence had specially interposed to save me. 

Dt'bve. jei^ kcjfffc ! shouted 1; and 1 ri'solvod to proceed to 
ilu^ t.(Mnpl(^ at liiiuhudiul, and to invoke the blessings of 
the Deota on mv future exertions, 

V. V. 


Finis 
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THOUGHTS SUfifiESTKI) P.Y A TiECEXT ARTICLE ON THU 
INDIAN I.ITURfiV. DART 11. 

Tiiv vvw Urilti Vt^rHion of the Book of Common 

^Fc) THE EDlTOll OF THE BENAlttSS MAOAZIN%|^* 

]\1y dear Smi, 

All article in iho C^'iloiitta Tloview of June last, ontitloii 

TtiO Lfftinn 1ms iilrLauiy, I sl'p, been notiraal, in 

an able* nmiiiu'r, in your pa^cs. j>ut as tbero is notliin*^ in 
Ibai pajH'v rci^arilinjiC certain strictures in the above article, 
on the. ii(*\v Urdu Version of the Hook of’ Common lb*:iyer, 
1 In'rcwitli smnl a few remarks upon them, of whicli I bej^ the 
favour of an early insertion. 

I hav(j drawn up these remarks both because the cxeciit- 
inj' of that A’ersiou was entrusted to me, and also, because 
it was done for, and at the exjicnse of a public body* and 
by the diri'ction and under the sauction of the Lord Jlisbop 
of the Diocese. Otherwise, as far as 1 am individually eoTi- 
cerned in the matter, I should not, 1 believe, have taken any 
notice u-liatever of tlie said stri(;tiFres, but have left tlann to 
die a natural death ; fully assured that the Version of the 
Prayer Jiook, assailed by them, would lou<^ outlive them. 

1 will add before concluding, that I saw the article in 
(piestion first in the middle of last month, wliieh will aceouiit 
for my not bavin" noticed it cfirlier. Further, I engage to 
lie as l)ri(d’ on this dry subject, and to introduce as few out- 
iandUsh words as may be, and those in the Aoman character, 
that tlic patience of your readers may he as little taxed as 
possible. 

I am, my dear sir, 

Your’s very truly, 

W. SMITH. 

Benares, November .20///, 1850. 

The Reviewer in the article above-mentioned, objects, 
tliough only in a note (page 321), to tlic translation and 


“ The Society for I’rouioting Christian Knowledge.” /That this wa? 
not stated in tine title-page was entirely an oversight. 
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insertion in tlic new Urdu. Aversion of the Book of Common 
Praj^er, of the Ecclesiastical tables ; as being, at least tlic 
grcatfcr part of them, quite unnecessary /or the present.'^ The 
italics are the Reviewer’s. My answer to this is, (in which 
as far as I am aware I am fully borne out by my superiors 
in thfe Church) that the Church, whctlicr in whole or in 
part, being often represented in Sacred Scripture as a build- 
ing or temple, it seems much more desirable to have a full 
and perfect plan and design of tlie building drawn out at 
tho/>,y/, than to •have it supplied piece-rncal as the building 
progresses, and the ncrcessities of the builders require.* I']very 
one knows that order and beauty and symmetry are 
nuich mon'. likely to bo obtained in. the former that in 
the latt(U' ease. Tlierc have, indeed, been builders wlio 
])rererred having no plan at all^ deeming it quite cnongli 
to g(d: the living stones” together, and then leaving tliom 
to build themselves in the manner they tlioiight best. If I 
mistake not, tliis was a leading principle of one of tlie first 
nioderii Missionary Societies. Thus needlessly, and, as it 
ap])ears to me, presumptuously, throwing away an order and 
franuovork eonseerated hy the use of a long series of genc- 
vatious, drawn out by the bighest wisdom ; audits uneqnalleil 
utility and adaptation for tlic end in view cou firmed by a 
length of experience, compared with which all other forms, 
or /vrv-forius are but of yesterday. Mcmaiver, the two groat 
bodies opposing the infant Cliurcli in this country— the .llin- 
dus and Musalrnans — being iirofcssedly bodies, w ith 

their forms and ceremoiiies, and prayer books — (heir 7V/V/ 
Padtlhnti, Katij: ul [bad, &c. — it seems dcsirabhi to shew' 
them ill this, as in many' other respects, that of tlieir roan- 
ferjeiis w e ]Kjssess tlio ymnine coia^ of their shadotrs we have 
tb(j stfbstance ; and thus, also, to rebut tlie charge some- 
times brought against us, as against, our predecessors of old, 
of being Atheists, 

I next come to tlic consideration of particular words and 
phrases in the version in question, to wdiicli the Revitnver ob- 
j(i(ds. The translation of the w’ords, And w e have done those 
things which we ought not to have done,” the Reviewer 
renders thus : And that which it v)as not incKmbad vpon 

^is to derive have — which ho adds, ^Muight include 


Tt will be rc'nieiiibpreil. that the " tables” .are. intoinlcfl almost solely 
for finding I'astcr-ilay, without whieh the Trayer Hook cannot he correctly 
nsoiL 

t 'fhe Unhi is. aur jn ham lo lanui hizim na iha, sn ham ne khjd. 

VOL, IV. il \ 
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any thing beyond the commands of God, (‘ithcr good or 
bad/^ (j). 3.25). It “ m?7y/i/ include” &c., but it ? This 
the llcvicwer does not venture to assert ; and it is well fbr the 
credit of his own knowledge of Urdtf tliat be does not. Head 
the whole passage, not detaching and mangling a limb of it, 
as he has done, but read the whole passage to any native, and 
ask him what it means, and I am eonlidcnt he will give the 
correct sense. Nay, take the English rendering of tlic sen- 
tence according to the Remcivcr^ and see if any other than the 
correct meaning can be elicited: — ‘‘That which it was incinii- 
bent upon us to do we have not done. And that which it was 
not incumbent upon us to do we have done.” I ol)servc, farther, 
that tlu^ lloA'iewcr has neither the riglit id(ja of the meaning of 
the word hhini in this place, wdiieh lie seems to confound with 
far::, nor has he attended to the diilerencc which in a sen- 
tence like this, is made by the use of tlie particles ko and par. 
Had the latter been liere used there might l)ave been sonui 
.shvaj of reason for what he says; as it is tlicrc is none. 
AVcrc it necessary it would be easy to confirm my assertion 
by ([notations from native authorities. I produce one from 
lialiit i A/imabadi ; — 


“ Na till lii/iin tnjlie yili b(MY.afai, hewafa, lami .so ; 

Jig.'ir Idujii lioguya liai, liiic ! mcra, bus, i$i gham so.” 

That is : “ This faithlessness to me, O faithless one, was not 
proper or becoming to thee ; alas ! my vitals are turned 

into blood,” &e. Thus the lover addresses hi.s beloved. Hut 
Avonld he ever have dreamt of saying “ It was not inenm- 
bent upon thee to be faithless to me!” No: he says, “ It 
was woX. proper for thee — \\\o\xoughtei^t not (tujhelazini na thi) 
to have been faithless to me.” So in the Version of tlie (hjn- 
fession, “jo ham ko Idzlni na tha” what we ought not to 
have done, we have done. The Jlcviewer will now, I trust, 
feel it wcambejit upon him to withdraw this charge at least. 

The lifth petition in the Lordhs prayer is transposed thus : 

As we forgive our trespassers, do thou forgive our tres- 
passes.” Upon this the Jlcviewer observes ; “ tlie primary idea 
and chief stress arc: thus laid upon the petitioner’s forgiv- 
ing spirit, which in the Greek and Jhiglish, is a simple 
pendant upon the main supplication for forgiveness. Tho 
original relation of the two clauses should not be altered.” 
(p. ^.25)* H(3 then inserts in a note fho Arabic version ( what 
that has to do with the (piestiou I cannot perceive), and con- 
cludes by saying that sucli arrangement” — the arrangement 
he advocates — would equally suit the Urdu idiom.” With 
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regard to the collocation of the words in question, it is that 
of Henry IMartyn in his Persian and Urdu translations ; and 
was adopted several years ago by the Benares Translation 
Committee.* All commentators, as far as I know, give the 
meiiuiiig as we have put it ; besides, as it stands it is, despite tlic 
Jlcvicwer^s assertion, much more agreeable to the Urdu idiom. 
In fact the contrary ivay, though in a short sentence of this 
kind it might l)e intelligible, is nut idiomatic. AVHiat he means 
Ijyt he words as we forgive them &e. being a shn 2 )le 
paidant^^^ 1 am entirely at a loss to divine. If the word 
panditut,^^ her(^ mean anything, it must mean something 
hanging hy may of ornament ^Johnson,) 

Did iver ns froni aril, is rendered Bare se hdcliu. This use 
of Imrd as an adjectival noun is inadmissible.’^ (p. 325. ) 
Indeed \ Then why have native writers themselves admitted 
it ? i just give two instances at the foot of the page, one from 
Mirza Sbarar ami the other from Saif Khiin, in whieli furre 
se harhd occurs in the very same way as in tlu; Lord’s Prayer y|* 
and that it is an exact translation of the Creek 'jtoyr^po- no one 
will question. If some persons would learji to bo a little more 
mo(h;st and cautious in their assertions it would save oUters 
M’ouble, and lliemsclvcs too.'j: 

fji tli(i passage, the Scripture moveth us in sundry ])lae('s,” 
lijc Iteviewer objects to the word moref/d^ bedng rendenMl by 
s/uiiffj di/dld hat § as not only iiicdoganti being a Persicisin, 
but, also, that the words do not give the idea of moveth/’ 

It seems dillicult to rcconciio what the Reviewer here says of tji(‘ clause 
as we l'<jrgiv(^ them tliat trespass a;i;aiust us’^ heijig a “ simpli'. ])eiulaut 
upon the main su])j)hcati()u for forgiveness/’ with his a])pro\al of au e\- 
eelliMit extract on this very point which he. gives fivnn Clnysostoin in a 
former part of his article. Pau;c lilM, note. 

t‘* Kaiph i l)ad-aii(lesli hai had hal.i ; 

Ilahe, inujhc tu here se hnvha” 

And Saif Klu'm : — 

“ Uahta hai ghain lundani mere satli, ai Kliinhi ; 

Ghaiu to hahut burn hai, hurv se wnj/ia havhu '^ 

^ 'i; Speaking of the word kumd! tlie Reviewer sjiys “ it is a solecism to 
use it as (pialifying an ailjcetiv(?/’ &c. (p. ii'Jj.) It is to he regretted that 
the iveviewer, who is evidently a man of talent ami learning, should si> 
eonridentlv ex])ress Iiimself on subjects that he f/s evid( ntly knows little 
ahont. Hisive extracts from Native writers lying before me (Instil is not 
necessary to insert them), in whieli the terms kuma! tjhiijU, knnidl hainui. 
and ktimd! (jhanf occur. ^ 

§ The query of the Reviewer as to whetlier shosdd not liave.beeu 

.written di/tiii, I cannot ^imXTstainl. He camiot suppose that the wonl 
/jV/y/e, the usmiinative to liai, should govern a veil) in the /ofiinfiir 

einlev. 
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which he maintains, could only be obtained by a cliancjc oi 
expression, or perhaps by a periphrasis/’ (p. 321.) 11’ the 

term in (piestioii does not convey the idea of movetk'^ in 
this i)lace, what meaning does it convey V And why has not 
the lleviewer furnished us with one, even though a puriphra^isy 
that does give the right meaning ? It is very easy to find 
fault with terms, but not so easy to find better. None 
know this better than translators themselves ; who, in at- 
tempting to translate literally are often obliged to use, not 
the best words imaginable, but the best words (in t/ieir judg- 
ment at least) available* 

Eor the version of the words, “ to set forth his most 
worthy praise,’^ which the Reviewer censures, he proposes 
us ki wiijibi larif karen. It does onc^s heart good to have a 
term i^Toposed at any rate for one disapproved. It smacks 
of fair play and a generous mind. Rut, observe, the Reviewer 
docs this only in the present instance, and in one other (;asc, 
which we shall examine presently. With regard to the torni 
lie proposes, “ us ki wajibi larif karen, I can only say that 
after a residence in the country of 20 years, and speaking 
and writing, during this time, the native languages much 
more than my mother tongue, I have never heard, nor 
met with, to ray recollection, the term, tvajiln U/rif ; and I 
feel confident thnt the term cannot be found in any native 
Urdu writer in the country : and it is of course only such au- 
thority that can decide a question of tliis kind. It would 
be easy to shew, moreover, from merely philological consi- 
derations that the term here would be improper ; but I will 
only observe that wajibi larif is the positive form (the tran- 
latioii of 1829 has the same defect) — let us render his necess^ 
ary or expedient (SAtf/cespear) praise — and thus the superlative 
of the English — ‘Miis most worthy " — is sacrificed. And 

for what ? For wajibi tarif. This sample of giving thi'i spirit 
and sense of the liturgy” (p. 324) is, surely, ivdjibi nahin,'^ 

Witli regard to the words gmim, jdmi, &e. (p. p. 326 and 
321, iiotc)t which, the Reviewer says arc cither unnecessarily 
diflieult or opposed to the genius of Urdu composition,^' 


* The ki after the word Uiq in the Prayer Piook must have slipr 
ped in by mistake of tlie transcriber or printer. There is a suiuew hat si- 
milar errOr in tlic confession in the Commutiion service, piige line ()tli. 

t He says that tahammul kar docs not mean spare. Of tliis word f ah ammut 
Shakespear and Richardson give the meanings Patience^ endurance, 
tong-svfferiny, forbearance <5'c. Of the word “ spare' * iii the P. Rk. Dr. 
Johnson gives the meaning, “ to use tenderly, to forbear, to treat \cith pity 
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wc can only repeat our regret that he lias not jjroposcd 
other, and easier, and idiornatical words, as expressive, and 
coiiveying as faitlifully the meaning of the original, as tliosc 
Avliicli lie would repudiate. No man, in my opinion, ought 
U) take upon him to censure a translation of a difficult 
work like the Book of Commoii Prayer, without doing this. 
Amid all these words or phrases (eighteen or nineteen in num- 
ber) ho does, indeed, propose ont\ For the words, Amlni [com- 
mon or (jmernl) and Jdnd (catholic or universal, in the ver- 
sion of holy Catholic Church^^ he proposes one word, viz. 
nmm !) But surely the llcviewcr knows that (hntn is truly a very^ 
(hum / [common or low) word, and is ojiposed to hhuss, high and 
great — that it means, as Shakespear would have informed him, 
common j 2 ^ /deheian ; the vulgar, the common jniopley 
If Ave had two Churches or two divisions in the Chureli — 
the ‘Maithful/’ and the ‘‘catechumens,” Avhom he speaks 
of in the former jiart of his article, we might, then, use thunb 
for the latter, and khdss for the former. As it is, the word 
is utterly inadmissible for the two terms in question ; unless, 
Avith other and more important inconvonicriees, Ave desire to 
countenance the jiroud unconverted iiatiATS in contemptuous- 
ly designating the Christians as an (hum or low people.* That 
the Avord (imim is somewhat difficult:, I admit ; and is the 
Avord “ commonl\ as applied to livagitr^ generally understood 
by Kngllshmm? Besides, it only occurs once or twice 
1 think, in the text of the Prayer Bookf ; and that it exactly 
conveys tlie idea intended — common to all or many ^ umvvrsal, 
gciierul, “ (lliehardson) — there can be no doubt. The Avord 
jdnii too, he says, is “ very unusual and learned.” Were I 
to admit this I might repeat Avhat I have just stated 
regarding the Avord (irnun and ask, what uninstructed 
Jhiglishman uiulerstands the correct meaning of the Avord 
“ Catholic'*^ ? But I deny that the Avord is unknown or un- 
usual. Is not the term Masjid i Jami — the chief Mosque, 
or cathedral of the Musalmaus — aax' 11 kiiOAvn ? And the word 


<Vr. Al)(l ul Q.iclir a])])lies the tcTin tahanimuL wdld to God in translating the 
Arabic hulim (Srira i Ihujr, v. 225). 

* ‘W believe in the holy Common Church" would sound very oddly 
in English ; hut nut a bit more so than the term proposed by llic Uo- 
viewer, iu Urdu, 

t The Reviewer has eomlemned words alike from the Rubrics us from 
tlie body of the Priwer-Rook, ami gives no notice of it to the readers. A 
diilieult, or strange form of expression is evidently of little consequence 
in the funner, whatever it may be iu the latter. 
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itself being known, the different shade of meaning that we 
attach to it is easily explained to our Christians. That the 
word Jihni^' gives the ineauing intended Shakespear ag'aiii 
bears witness — “ all, whole universal, collective.’^ 

With regard to the other words and phrases mentioned 
above, and to which the llcvicwcr objects, I should weary iny 
readers were I to go into a defence of them one by one. 
Suflice it to say, that I should be able generally to render as 
good reasons for them as I have for those which I have defend-’- 
ed in detail. The llcvicwcr, to his remarks on these words, 
*ndds, The translation of 1829 has none of these transgres- 
sions of idiom.” (p. o2G.t) And what do my readers sup- 
pose that the translation of 1829 has for some of the terms 
alluded to (for I have not been able to turn them all out, 
nor indeed is it ncecssary) ? For fjnnahfjdr /jadany in mine, 
that translation has i muUmwasy As far as all but 

Persian and Arabic scholars are concerned, the Ihiglish, 
“ sinful hodif^ might just as well have been retained. For 
zindiuji Lunez *kaldnd^ lively tvord^^) that work has ruh~ 
ofzd kaldnd^ — a pure Persian phrase. For nihdyal ha- 
shiddal/^ most grievously”) it has simply, shiddat (yriev- 
oHsff^), Of course translating were easy, if when a phrase 
dillicult to render occurs, one quietly skipped it ! J For 
niurud i nuu/addani^^ predestination”) this translation has 
taqdiry This word is wtII known,* enough in all conscience ; 
but what docs it mean ? Fale, desliny ! For “ zinda inidn,^'^ 
(‘Mively faith”) this work has, jUu jiiytii 'nndnV^ not mere- 
ly a lively or living, but also, a " wide, uwake^’* faith ! And 
yet the translation of 1829 has not any of my transyres- 
sioiis of idionC'^ 1 1 § 


* The mnscaVinr/ form of this word when connected with Kftliaii/d is 
(|uite correct ( which the lloviewer doubts), tlioiigh the might liavt* 
!)een used. There are other feminine nouns (us my old Munhivi A;il;i 
would have told him) taking masculine adjectives ; as, Khidinat i AU 
.Taiiab i Ali &c. The latter noun takes the adjective in the feminine form 
also. 

t Of this translation the Reviewer observes in another place (])age .‘121.) 
that it “ has a])])arently formed the ground work of the ])reseiit.’* I eau 
only say that I am not aware that it did. I entertained much too low 
an opinion of that ])erforti]aiiec (iiotwitlistaudiug its merits and oeeasionallv 
good renderings) to make any sueli use of it. 

I This is uot the only ))hice in which, in tlys translation, dillieulties are 
thus escaped. 

I by no means assert that every word or phrase Idiavc use<l is idiom- 
aiieal ; though 1 do, that it is inldtigible ; and I only recpiest that liefon* 
•t he condemned a better be supplied. As to tlic occasional insertion of 
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With regard to what the llcviewcr says on the improper 
nse of dhjd clidliiyc, kbjd chdhhje, for dmd cJidhiyt*, &c. (page 
.32(>?) I. assert, without any fear of contradiction, tliat the 
Urdd use of tlicsc forms is preciseh/ the contrunj to 'what he 
sUitea : and as I expect to shew before I have done, that he 
is ifot an erach in these matters, though he frequently de- 
livci's himself as such, I shall for brevity's >sakc pass on, 
merely riMpiesting tlie reader to allow, for the prcsojit, my 
dirt am on the point (which other Unld scholars arc ready to 
con (Inn) as much weight as the Reviewer’s. 

“ The present tense is freciucntly employed without tlic- 

auxiliary (/V/z, thd &c.). ... In these cases the sense is 

entirely defective.’’ (page 32G.) AVhy then has not the 
Reviewer pointed out at least one such case ? I have look- 
ed over ‘‘the latter part of the work” in wdiich lie says they 
chielly occur, and cannot lind one instance of the kind; and 
will thank any one to do so. J']very one ivho knows any 
thing of the language, knows that if the auxiliary be ex- 
pressed once ill the same sentence, it is generally quite suf- 
ficient ; and that to insert it where not necessary is account- 
ed inelegant, and makes the sentence heavy. 

lie finds great fault ivith the translation of the 31) Articles. 
It is so bad indeed ‘‘in some places,” that he fears it is 
smrcrly intellif/ihleJ^ (p. 337.) Again I tr/uit jdace.s ? 
And again I complain of this indefinite, wholesale way of 
condemning a w ork — a work too, not done by an individual 
upon his own private responsibility ; but, as I have said 
before, for a Public Jlody of men, w ho, if such charges were 
left unanswered, might feel that their confidence had been 
misplaced and their money throw' ii fnvay — and yet how is 
sueli a statement to he met ? By a counter statement ? 
AVcll, licre it is. Our able and talented Commissioner 
]Mr. 11. wdio, at my request, kindly examined the Articles, 
says in a note lying before me, “ I have read, not all, hut 
a considerable portion of this version of the Articles — ‘Scarce- 
ly intelligible’ is unfair. The translation in my humble 
opinion is correct and mtelUgibleJ^ He adis, “ The version is 
better suited to the literary reader, than to a native congrega- 
tion, all of whom may liavc received a simple education.” The 
ArtielCfS ai‘c not intended, of course, especially for the congre- 
galion ; and would not generally bo understood by* them, 
even in Ihigland, without explanation. 


**- iliflicnlt word it is surely more desirable lo improve the language of our 
people, tliau that it should stand still, or deteriorate. 
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The Rcvd. C. B. Lcupolt, a well known and talented mis- 
sionary of 18 years’ standing {who was in Europe at the time 
I undertook the Version) says of the Articles, “ I have (Care- 
fully read them over, and have throughout not found one arti- 
cle, or one portion of an article, which is not perfectly intelligi- 
ble.” Mr. Mackay, also a good Urdu, scholar, gives the ^ainc 
testimony.* 

The prayers for the Queen and Boyal family ought unques- 
tionably to be remodelled” (page 327). I suppose that the llo' 
viewer refers here to the substance and not to the translation of 
the prayers ; and will only observe in passing that wljen prayers 
as excellent, as expressive, and as fervent, and according to his 
idea, suited to the notions and positions of the native coranui- 
iiity” shall be drawn up, it will be time enough to consider whe- 
ther the ancient forms may not with advantage be supersetled. 

In connection with the above lie mentions the praycn* 
for the Parliament.” There must be an over-sight hej*o. 
In the Urdu Prayer-Book this prayer is not inserted : the 
prayer for tho- Governor General ifec. is substituted. 

But the great demerit of this work,” says the llevicwer, 

arises from the attempt to make it a liter ai translation” (p. 
321). lie admits that with the Sacred Scriptures it is neces- 
sary to adhere to an undeviaiing etymological transfer^'' (j). 
323). The again arc his own. Does not the Beviewer 
remember that more than half the Prayer Book is in Scrip- 
ture language, or composed of Scripture terms ? Yet witli 
regard to it lie pleads for the translator that lie be alloAvcd 
a wide hold for adapting the sense and spirit of the liturgy to 
native ajiprchcnsion,” &c. (p. 324). But does not the Jic- 
viewer perceive that such license would inevitably open the 
door to much discussion, scarcely any two agreeing exactly 
in their ideas of the “ sense and spiriV^ of many important 
passages? By giving, in a measure, a facsimile of the origi- 
nal this has been avoided. Moreover literal translations of 
a work of this kind are quite in accordance with the ideas of 
the Natives. If they ever translate (which they rarely do, 
from fear of dcgifiding or polluting it) a sacred, or religious 
book into the vulgar tongue, they invariably do it verbatim 
et literatim. Witness Maulavi Abdul Qadir’s translation of the 
Qurdn; which is infinitely more literal than the new version 
of thd Urdu Prayer Book, and as far as idiom is concerned, 
cannojb be compared with it; for the Maulavi, learned and 
clever as he was, makes no attempt at tliat^ deeming confor- 

* Of the whole Version Mr. Lcupolt says, it “ is a faithful anil intelligi- 
ble representation of the original, and updn the whole idioinatical.” 
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mity to the collocatioii of the Sacred text of infinitely more 
importance. And yet what translation more popular or of 
greater authority among the Musalm&us? Other instances 
might be produced both from the Musalm^ns and Hindus^ 
eveihwhere a prayer book merely is concerned. So that a lit- 
tle stiffness of style and some peculiar expressions in a book 
which we esteem next to the Biblc^ so far from creating sur- 
])rise in the minds of the natives, is just what they would 
expect^ and whaj: in fact they are accustomed to in their own 
religions. It is, also, to be borne in mind (what the Kc- 
viewer seems most unaccountably to have forgotten,*) that* 
the Prayer Book is not intended for natives as such — be 
they Hindus or Musalraans ; for them, other and a different 
kind and style of books are prepared — but for Native Chris- 
tians who must from the nature of the case (and it does 
not seem undesirable that it should be so) have, to a greater 
or less extent, a religious bolt or phraseology, differing from 
the idolatrous Hindus, and Unitarian Musalraans ; — a boli^ 
too, which in due course of time will become*to them as fa- 
miliar, aye, and as sacred too, as the language of our English 
Bible, by which all our religious language is moulded, is to 
us English, though it be in many respects opposed to the 
genius” (p. 326) and idiom of our language.f 

The Reviewer remarks that the English idiom has been 
copied even in the use” {omission ?) of copulatives, and fre- 
quently to the injury of the Urdu style” ! (p. 326.) For in- 
stance, I have not said " humble and lowly and penitent 
but simply as I found it in the original, Humble, lowly 
and penitent,” which is an injury to the Urdu style” ! On 
reading this odd assertion I took up the Bagh-o-balidr 
(a standard and well-known Urdu work) and in the very first 
page (134) on which I cast my eye, 1 met with this construc- 
tion. Akhir in ki bemuruwati dekhkar ek hawoH kharid 
ki ; wahan ja raha : yih kutta bhi mere sath cliala jiyfi ; 
waste zaruriat ke asbab klnuiadari kti jama kiya, &c.” The 
Reviewer on his system would correct Mir Amman, and insert 
three conjunctions in this passage — awr wahan jaraha, aur 


* ** It is not calculated to win its way among the native cointjiunities.*' 
(p. 323.) Who ever inteni|^d that it should, w hile the native eominunities 
are in their present state ? A Christian Prayer Book is surely, intended 
for Christians^ not *f(ir unbelievers, 

t Let it not be supposed that I advocate even in the translation of ou 
most sacred books any unnecessary breach of idiom. Far from it. All I say 
is ; put the consideration of the meaning first and that of the idiom second. 

VOL. IV. I 
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yih kutta, &c. aur w^ste zaruriat, &c. A friend has supplied 
me with a passage from the Araish i Mahhl in which 
words occur in this way^ but it is not necessary to insert it. 
The fact is that conjunctions in the sentence under consider- 
ation are no more required in the Urdu than in the Englisli, 
considering that the works are not read off glibly, or poured 
forth as fast as the speaker can utter them, as a Sarishtadar 
reads a law-paper ; but that they are read by the Minister 
of God in the house of God ; who, understanding what he 
is about, pronounces the w'ords slowly and solemnly, laying 
a proper emphasis upon each. Hence I maintain that the 
copulatives contended for are not only unnecessary, but 
would most materially weaken the force of the sentence — 
robbing it of all the spiriV^ for which the Reviewer in 
another place pleads — ^just as much as if in the English we 
had “humble and lowly and penitent,” &c. 

To the Reviewer’s suggestions for a new form of prayer 
for the 20tli of June, I, as a translator have nothing to say, 
excepting that my remarks above on the proposed new form 
of prayer for the Queen and Royal family, apply equally here 
also. So, too, with respect to what he says about remodel- 
ling the whole of the Liturgy. My humble opinion is that 
upon the whole the present form is as suitable for India, 
as for England, or any other pajrt of the world (though 
this I suspect is not saying much for it in the esti- 
mation of the Reviewer)* and that, excepting perhaps the 
addition of a prayer or two for occasional purposes, it 
is not likely to be improved. Certainly not in our 
day ; no, not, even if we have a Bengali Bishop at our 
head.t The remarks of the Reviewer here (sec the note) and 
in his concluding paragraphs (p. 327) appear to me out of 
place ; and, as coming from a layman, who may be expected 


* I think it no small praise of our unequalled Liturgy that it is suited 
for every part of the world, and this just because it conveys the doctrines, 
breathes the spirit, and is replete with the diction of the Bible. 

t What the Reviewer says about having a Native Bishop (298) is about 
as seasonable as if he had proposed a Native Governor, He (the latter) 
would no doubt ** surpass all others (Europeans, whether Civil or JUili- 
tary) in a close knowledge of the habits and requirements of the Na- 
tives." Alas 1 for India, one desideratum is, 1 fear, as far distant as the 
other." • 

The Reviewer speaks of the Liturgy never " thorpughly gaining the 
affections of the people (has it ever thoroughly gained his r) till it be 
thoroughly adapted to their character &c." To what people does be al- 
lude? To the Christian, or non-Christian ? If to the latter, our Liturgy 
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to know as much about the wants of a Native Christian 
congregation as I know about the settlement of a district 
somewhat flippant and assuming. I have no desire wliateve 
thpt laymen should have nothing to say to ecclesiastical mat** 
ters ;• but I should think it unmeet in me (or any clerica“ 
man) if, addressing a lay authority on secular matters, ^ 
were to adopt the positive and imperative mode of the pas- 
s^iges alluded to. 

Having shewn^ I trust, that the strictures of the lleviewer on 
the new version of the Prayer Book are cither unreasonable 
or futile, I come now, though very briefly, to review my Re- ^ 
viewer. It is not necessary to mention his name, and there- 
fore 1 shall not ; though he has not hesitated to mention 
mine as the author of the work that he has attempted to pull 
to pieces, and hence I have come forward in my own name 
to answer him.* The Reviewer has written a work in Urdu 
which was printed at the Agra Orphan Press in 1848, and en- 
titled “ Maslhi Kalmyd ki Tdrikh or, a History of the Church 


will never gain their affections, of course, till our religion do. If ho 
mean the former, I beg to inform him, and 1 might to know as much on the 
sidycct as he, that when our religion has indeed and in truth, gained their 
affections— for as with ourselves so with them, that (not the Liturgy) U 
the foreign^ uncongenial thing — our Liturgy, which is only the expression 
and /orw of our religion, easily and naturally wins its way into their 
hearts. 

The Reviewer alludes to some excellent Missionaries, who, he says, 
** thou'^h no mean judges on such a question, w ere not favourable to its 
publication (viz. the version of the P. Rk. under consideration) without 
important alterations which were not adopted." The Missionaries here 
alluded to, whom 1 most highly esteem, were at the time comparatively 
young Missionaries in Ilinddstan. 'fhey are moreover, foreigners and 
Lutherans : and would, therefore, it might be supposed a priori, he neither 
peculiarly qualified, nor very desirous, to take a prominent part in an 
Urdu version of the English Church of England Prayer Rook. I beg 
also to state that I did adopt several words at their kind suggestion. 
That it was necessary to use much dis<;retion with regard to receiving the 
advice of others in the matter, may be gathered from the fact tliat— 
suwaidd (the Devil’s touch) was proposed by one for " original sin”— 
muallim for the “ old fathers”— najat-dofcAsAncAdrd for nnyit-denewdld 
&c.’ One doubted whether tlie word ishq could be properly used in refer- 
ence to God, not knowing that God is termed Mdshug i hagiqu It 
was questioned also whether mihrbdn could be applied to God (Mir Hasan 
says •* jo wuh — i- e. God^mihrhdn ho to sab mihrbdn) ; and l.was asked 
whether in using the vocative case (which in form is the samp as the plu- 
ral) as for instancy, in the words, Ai Klmda.sab insaii ke Khaliq,” 1 did 
not intend a reference to the Holy Trindy ! I have kept all the papers and 
luaiinseripts connected with the work. One, an attempt to translate a 
part of the Communion Service, is a curiosity. 
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of Christ, for the first three centuries.* Now I beg particu- 
larly it may be borne in mind that in making a few reiparks 
on this work, my only aim is to shew that the Reviewer does 
not possess the necessary qualifications for criticising the 
language of an Urdu book. In common with all who ha^ the 
good of the Natives at heart, I feel deeply indebted to him 
for his Christian endeavours to furnish them with the means 
of obtaining sound and useful learning. And this, I believe, 
is only one among many generous and philanthropic efforts 
to do good, and to let his '' light shine/' which adorn the 
character of this servant of the Lord. Would that the num- 
ber of such iiiiluential and effectual helpers in the blessed 
work, were increased a hundred fold ! 

I have read the first ten pages, and a portion in the mid- 
dle and at the end, of this production of the Reviewer’s. It 
may be upon the whole intelligible to an attentive, deter- 
mined reader ; but it certainly, as a whole, can make no 
pretentions to idiom, or purity of language ; and holds forth 
few attractionsito the people at large. It has not, to use the 
Reviewer’s own words in his article regarding the Prayer 
Rook, their ‘‘ modes of thought,” or modes of speech.” 

Ill page 2 it might be doubted whether Mary was Joseph’s 
wife before she bore our Lord — bydh hone se pahle!^'^ The 
words connected with this odd phrase — “uski md Maryam 
Yusuf sc mangi thi” — have no meaning. I suppose mangi 
must be a misprint for mangnt ; but in this case it ought to 
be Maryam hi mangru. Speaking in the next line of our 
blessed Lord’s humanity, the writer has these words : jis 

men uluhiyat aur insanfyat ki donon sifaten eh zdt men 

mil gainJ* A master in the language, (which the writer is 
not) and a man of sound doctrine on this vital point (which 
I believe him to be) would not have expressed himself in a 
manner that a Monophysite might well accommodate to his 
own system. In fact, I do not know how such a one could 
properly express his doctrine otherwise in Urdu. In the 
3rd page there is a very unidioinatical sentence or two — Us 
ke bad Masih nc iiasihat i dmm karni shuru^ kiya,” &c. &c. 
On the fourth page is an equally faulty sentence, with a dubi- 
ous meaning ; we are informed that our Lord gave instruc- 
tion through means of hahdnisX ( Kahanf si jliuflu 
aur b&i si nn(In !) ^^Wuhaksar ba zariaa tamsfl aur ^a- 
hdni ke talini deta, aur rozmarra baton se faida aur 


The work ii beautifully got up, and has a map of the Roman Empire 
attached. 
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hiddyat nikdltd thdJ* &c. &c. Let the Reviewer ask his 
Mauljjvi if he would apply the term kahdni to any thing that 
Muhammad said or taught. On the fifth page we have kau^ 
sala coupled with ghamand* Lower down are these words — 
us ki tarif aur sandkhwdni pukdrkar bari dhiim machdV' 
We are then told that on this account, and because they had 
quickened their friend Lazarus, the malice and wrath of the 
Pharisees greatly increased ! Passing over many instances 
of forced or foreign expressions, such as ** pesh-khabrlon men^^ 
bdtil ummed^* &c. &c. — we come to a sentence (page 8) in 
which with other faults, we are told that the disciples did not 
understand the intent of our Lord’s instructions at all !. . . . 
“ Slnigirdon nc ab tak uski talira ki haqiqat aur matlab hilkull 
nahin sanijha tha, aur unka sust iman dunyawi niaraaton aur 
faidon ki ummed men lagd thd?* A few lines lower down, after 
Patras “ qddlat men gayd^^ (for what, and in what character ?) he 
says that the disciples did not understand ki iiska mama dun- 
y& ki zindagi aur naj4t hogi and I question whether any 
native will understand it, cither, from these words. Mihm 
kapre se kafndya'^ — ^\jaldl men ddkhil hond^^ — qudrat 
pdnd'^ — wasiyat sompnd ‘‘ — phdnst khdnd (to hang one’s self) 
are violently unidiomatic?^ All these and many other such 
words and phrases occur in the first nine or ten pages, on 
which perhaps, most pains have been spent (Review, p, 324.) 

And let it be remembered that it does not appear that this work 
was intended to be a literal translation ; or, as far as I can sec, 
a translation at all, although the term occurs on the title page.* 
I was intending to make remarks upon other parts of the 
work which I have looked at; but fear wearying my readers. 
At page 84 there is a portion of an Epistle of Clemens trans- 
lated, in which whether the idea of the original, being “thor- 
oughly grasped/’ is “ thrown into the mental cast and habitude 


• There are some extraordinary mistakes (in these pages) with regard to 
the statements of facts, doctrines &c. It is said that the Angel Gabriel told 

Mary the reason why our Lord should be called Jesus : that Jesus begged 
John to baptize him, who then baptized Christ — that he was baptized with- 
out confessing his sins (as though he had any to confess !) — that the term 
the khigdoin of God means the appearance of Christ — that the divinity of 
Christ consists in his being one with God — Christ’s agony in the garden 
arose from his seeing the time of his sufferings to he near, (not;, because 
it had arrived — to hang a man on a tree vfus forbidden by the, Jewish law 
— that the Holy Ghost descended ten days after our Lord’s aarension ; 
wlio, when he ascende*d badal men ghdib hud. Our author often uses the 
won! kardmdt tor Christ’s miracles (By the way he has the term kardmdt 
I gjib, and yet questions my kalisiyd i Jdmi). He terms the Holy Ghost 
Rdk ul Qud§, the name by which the Angel Gabriel is called in the Quran. 
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of the people for whom the translation is intended and then 
into their language (see page 322 of the Review) Lmust 
leave the Urdu scholar to decide. ** Turn sab ruh menfarotan 
aur gharlb^ aur begJkurur the ; sab hot dp tdbiddr bantd^ na 
auTon ko bandtd thd. Khudd se Jo niamat mili uspar sktifd 
aur shukr kiyd^ aur uske kdldm ko ba dil o jdn qabul karke 
tumhdrd dil bhar gayd^ Masihki iasdiq tumhdri nazar men 
chhd raht,** &c. A little further on he says the Chris- 
tians pdkixagi aur pdkddmani kiyd karte theJ^ On the 
87th page there is a passage totally unintelligible. In describ- 
ing Cyprian^s deaths (p. 128.) meaning to say that before his 
head was amputated he covered his face with his hands, he 
says, “ Kuptian ne Sp apne hjith se munh chhtpdydy (Sharm 
ke marc, ya dar ke ni4re !) Remarks of this kind might be 
made more or less, I have no doubt, upon every page of the 
work : but the above are, I imagine, abundantly sufficient 
for my purpose, which is simply to shew that he, who has 
taken upon him to judge and condemn my work, is not com- 
petent to the tank he has undertaken ; and, / therefore^ demur 
to his sentence. 

It grieves me exceedingly to have been obliged to make 
these remarks upon the work of a Christian Gentleman, who 
is occupied entirely in another line of life ; and who, 
therefore, can have given but his leisure moments to it.* 
But necessity was laid upon me. I trust, therefore, he will 
forgive me, and the rough, hurried manner in which I have 
been obliged to write. 

I now conclude by assuring the Reviewer that it is not so 
easy a matter " to write clear and idiomatic UrdiV^ (see the 
note in his article, p. 324), which by and by he will find out. 
I sincerely trust that he may have all peace and quiet {'‘ ka- 
mdl that he may be delivered from evil (“ bure se 

hache^') that his zeal may move him ('* shauq dildwe*^) more 
and more to do good : and, lastly, I believe, if he meddle 
again with the Prayer Book 1 shall spare him {tahammul 
karunga). 

W. S. 

Nota bene. I take this opportunity of stating that an edi- 
tion of this new version of the Urdu Prayer Book in the 


* What it requires is a careful revision before another edition be printed, 
t “ Kamdl chain*' he says is no idiom. So says net Mir Nsuwab (ad- 
dressing God) : — 

** Jo tere dard men becliain ho rahe, win ki : 

Kamdl chain aur aram se guzarti bai.’* 
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Ndgari character was prepared ; and has been half printed ; 
bat its; farther progress is stayed from want of funds. Sub- 
scriptions would be most thankfully received to enable us to 
finish it. They might be sent either to the Venerable the 
Arclideacoa ; or, to Mr. Longden the Superintendent of the 
Press at Agra ; or, to myself. A Ndgari character Prayer 
Book is greatly required by a large number of Christians 
who know only that character. 

w. s; 
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LIEUT- C- H- DICKENS ON THE KUNKUE FORMATIONS. NO. II. 

t 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE BENARES MAGAZINE. * 

Sir, — ^The accidental publication of my letter, in a state 
very unfit to be laid before your readers, in your last num- 
ber, obliges me to trouble you nvith another communication. 
What I sent you was written out from rough notes of matter 
which had been for a long time collected, pending further con- 
sideration and enquiry. I supposed I could revise it best af- 
ter the first impression had been taken off, and could with- 
draw it after that, if I wished to do so. In the meantime I 
had to ascertain what had previously been published on the 
theory of the formation of Kunkur ; and should have with- 
drawn or very much modified my letter had I been aware 
that a theory very nearly the same as mine had already been 
published by Captain (now Major) Abbott of the Bengal 
Artillery in 1845, in the Asiatic Society’s Journal, No. 162. 
I had conversed with many persons interested as to the mode 
of formation of kunkur without hearing of any thing similar 
to my own, and did not expect to find one. 

The only material difference between Major Abbott’s theory 
and mine has reference to the way in which the accumulation 
of the carbonate of lime is supposed to take plaee in the growth 
of kunkur. In my theory the accumulation takes place by 
crystallization caused by the drying up of the rain wa- 
ter in or on the soil : in Major Abbott’s by the less por- 
ous portions of the soil separating the lime from its solu- 
tion by a filtering action. In ordinary cases filtration will not 
separate a substance from its solvent liquid. But the case 
of carbonate of lime dissolved by water impregnated with car- 
bonic acid filtering through clay is one of those cases in which 
ordinary laws may possibly be modified by peculiar circum- 
stances. This ordinary law is, therefore, not a sufficient objec- 
tion to this part of Major Abbott’s theory. 

I have also been made aware of another theory in some res- 
pects similar to mine, the theory of Captain Newbold, which 
I only know from the account in the Calcutta Beview for June 
1848, (in which Major Abbott’s is net mentioned) and from 
the paper in the Asiatic Society’s Journal, No. 148 of 1844. 
This theory agrees with mine in ascribing the formation of 
kunkur to deposition of carbonate of lime from a solution of 
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carbonated water, but differs in deriving that water from 
*’• springs, often thermal, charged with carbonic acid, bring- 
ing up lime in solution,” instead of from the rain. The Re- 
viewer does not state how Captain Newbold treats fliat very 
iili])^rtaiit branch of the inductive argument which proves the 
actual existence of the cause in the particular cases in which 
it is assumed to account for the phenomena ; and in Cap- 
tain iSTcwhohl’s paper the evidence adduced appears to me 
hardly applicable to the kiinkur of the North West Pro- 
vinces ill gencVal, though iu some cases it may be so. 

la a search through suck works as I have been able to pro- 
cure T cannot liiid any other tlieories on the subject that lua* 
up'pear to have anticipated my own. 

The following arc the principal corrections required iu my 
former letter : — 

In doscribing what I have called surface kniikur I should 
have mentioned the small particles of kuiikur found below the 
surface of the soil, and also called C/iouri. They arise, accord- 
ing to my theory, from the crystallization of the portion of the 
lime wdiieh lias been dissolved hut not carried down so far as 
when the aceumulatioii of the Blchud kiinkur takes place. 
When the particles of this kind are exposed by tlie washing 
away of the superficial soil, they appear, very like the surface 
kiinkur, and can only bo distinguished from it by their dis- 
tribution, and by examination of the soil below. Most of 
the kiinkur iu ravines is a mixture of this small kind and 
the IVichuciy exposed by the washing away of the soil, and 
cemented together by the action of rain in dissolving off 
some of the lime, which again crystallizes between the pieces 
of kunkur in drying. 

Lake kunkur seems to he known by different names in 
different places. It is called Sd/in^ Bandfiu and Asta, perhaps 
more frequently than BiUnanL In the description of its forma- 
tion I do not mean to say that it is only formed in the cases 
wlicrc the jheels entirely dry up iu the hot season ; on the 
contrary, 1 think it more likely to be found in the larger yV/cc/x* 
which arc not dried up hut only reduced by evaporation. 

The paragraph describing the formation, according to my 
thgprs'’, of the pit kuiikur should have run thus : — 

^‘Pit kunkur is formed on tlic same principle, except that 
it results from that portion of the rain water which, passes 
through the soil by* filtration. More and more lime is by 
every shower caVried down and accumulates in the end at a 
depth depending on the animal penetration of the rain, and 
finally crystallizes there by the drying up of the water in the 
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soil. The aggregated masses are larger than in the case of 
surface kunkur, because so much more water is absorbed.thau 
is retained on the surface^ and because it meets witli more 
lime in its descent than it would in flowing over the sur- 
face.’^ . ' 

Writing with a view rather to the clear representation of 
the theory than to a complete statement of tlie details, I find 
I have in my former letter described kunkur only as found in 
the situations in which the theory supposes it to be formed’. 
When it is found at a very great depth bclow^thc surface, my 
^theory requires the supposition tliat new soil has formed over 
the position in which the kunkur was originally aggregated ; 
Major Abbott’s theory which refers kunkur to a filtering ac- 
tion, and Captain Newbold’s which brings the lime from be- 
low, do not require this supposition. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

C. IL DICKENS, 
Lieulenant, ArHllertj. 
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CIIRONICLK oV CHUIICII 1‘KOCKEUINGS TO SEPT. 1850. 

The Committee charged with carrying out the vcsohitions of the Gene-^ 
lal Meeting of the (^dergy and Laity on the 23rd of July have made the 
following statement of tlieir proceeilings : — ■ 

The “ Address to the Archbishops and Bishops of the Provinces of (^aii- 
ferhury and York,” adopted at the General i\Ieeting of Clergy sonl Laity 
at St. Martin’s Hall, on the 23rd of July, was ]>resented to his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, at Lambeth Palace, on the 25th of July. 
The deputation was received by his Grace with his accustomed courtesy ; 
and the Aihlrcss having been read by the Chairman, his Grace, after ex- 
pressing his satisfaction at having so early an op[)orturAty of seeing the 
<leputation, observed : 

“ Tl\at there were many subjects treated of in the Address whicli admit- 
ted of much difference of opinion, and that it was probably known to the 
d<;putation that he had the misfortune of disagreeing with some of the 
sentiments wliieh it embodied. He might have wished, perhaps, that the 
language of tiic Adilrcss liad been less pi)sitivc, and iinule more allowance 
for such differences of opinion ; but an Address signed by so many rnt*m- 
bers of our Chureli was entitled to respectful consideration, and be felt 
sure it w’ould receive all due attention, both from himself and from his 
llight Uevd. Brethren, for whom it Wwis intended.” 

To his Grace the Archbishop of York, and tlie Bishops who had left 
'Pown, copies of the Address were forwardetl by the Chairman ; but the 
Bi:dio]) of London, being still at Fulham, received the copy of the Address 
from a ileputatioii, and acknowledged it in the following letter to a mem- 
ber of tliat deputation : — 

“ My <lear Mr. Hope, — I have read with deep interest the Address which 
YOU placed in iny hands. 

“ It calls upon the Archbishops and Bishops of the Provinces of Can- 
terbury and York to express to the thrown their humble desire that free- 
dom may be granted to the Church in Synoil assembled to judge matters 
of iloctriue and discipline : or, if such licence cannot now be obtained, so 
to declare their mind and intention as to secure those who have signed 
the Address, for the present, against the utter denial of Sacramental grace 
^yl^eh they plainly see to he admitted by the late decision of the Judicial 
CoiJfmittee of the Privy Council. 

“ With resjjcct to the first of these points, I heg to assure you that I 
entertain a strong opinion as to the Chureli’s right to a well-regulated 
freedom of Synodical deliberation ; and I earnestly hope 'some method 
may be found of confbining such freedom with a due security for* the peace 
and unity of the Church. 

“ With regard to the second point,” 1 apprehend that each Bisho]>, in 
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his own Diocese, will adopt such measures ns appear to him best calcula- 
ted to ^uard against the danger which is to be opprehended. 

“ One mode of warding off that danger all may have recourse to,* liotli 
Clergy and Laity — that of earnest persevering prayer to the Great Head 
of the Church, that it may please Him to drive away from it all erroneous 
and strange doctrine, and to preserve Ilis household in the true faith, in 
unity of spirit, and in the bond of peace. 

“ Believe me, my dear Mr. Hope, your’s most truly, 

C. J. London. 

“ Mr. A. J. B. Hope, M. P.” 

The Address to the “ Bishops of the Church in Scolhuicl*' ( subscribed 
.with 3000 names) has been transmitted to the venerable Primus, the 
Right Revd. the Bishop of Aberdeen, with a request that he would ho 
pleased to lay it before bis Riglit Revd. Bretlireii on their next assem- 
bling in Synod. 

l.ettcTs have also been despatched to all the Colonial I’isliops, inelosing 
copies of the Address, which refers to them as Bishops of the Provijjco 
of Canterhurv, and inviting their attention, and that of Cliiirchinen with- 
in their several Dioceses, to the appeal embodied in the I'ifth Resolution 
wliich we printed at large in our last Chronicle. 

The Protest, and Petition to the Queen, Imve been committed to the 
Chairman for safe* custody ; the Petition, until, at a convenient oppor- 
tunity, and through proper hands, it can be presented to Her Majesty ; 
the Protest, until the occasion which made it the record of a great public 
vindication of the faith of Churchmen shall ce.asc to exist. 

The following Circular and Declaration, which have been widely distri- 
buted among the Clergy at home will bo read here with pleasure as con- 
veying the opinions of the learned and honored first Principal of Bishop’s 
College. 

“ Reverend Sir, — The recent sentence of the Crown in the ease of Mr. 
Gorham’s appeal having shewn that the ]>owcrs exercised by the State in 
the administration of Ecclesiastical discipline, extend even to the most 
purely spiritual questions of faith and doctrine, it becomes an absolute 
duty for those who arc bound by oath and subscription to the existing state 
of the law to examine and to declare in wdiat sense they understand the 
supremacy to which, under such solemn obligations, they are committed. 
Witli this view W'e have ventured to lay before you a declaration setting 
f<irth the sense in wdiich wc interpret in our own coiiscienee tlic Royal 
tSuprcrnacy intended by the Articles and Canons of the Church. If the 
enclosed declaration should meet your eoncurrouce, we would request you 
to favour ns with authority to attach your name to it, by aihxing your 
name and description to the enclosed copy, and by returning it addressed 
to any one of us, to the care of Mr. Stewart, bookseller, 11, King 
Williarn-strect, West Strand, London. Our present ilesire is to ascer- 
tain to Avliat extent the necessity of obtaining an amendment of the sta- 
tutc law' ill this particular is felt ; and our future intention is, if circuin- 
.stanccs sliall justify our hope, to endeavour to prevail on some members 
of the Legislature to undertake the conduct of this grave and momentous 
question. 

“ Wo have the honour to be, Revd. Sir, your faithful servants, 

II. E. Manning. 

“ R. I. W^ILBRUKORCR. 
«W. II. Mill.' 
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pffclarallon touching the Royal Supremacy irt Matters Ecclesiastical. 

** Whereas it is required of every person admitted to the 0.rder of Dea- 
con or Priest, and likewise of ])ersoiis admittLMi to ecclesiastical otlices or 
academical degrees, to make oath that they iihjiire all foreign. jurisdie- 
ti«>ri, and to subscribe the three Articles of Canon xxxvi, one whereof 
touches the Royal Supremacy ; 

“ And whereas it is now made evident, by the late appeal and sentence 
in the case of ‘Gorham v. the Rishop of Kxeter,’ and by the judgment 
of all the courts of ccuumon law, that the Royal SiipriMnacy, as «lehned 
^nd established by statute-law, invests the Crown witli a ptnver of hoariiii: 
and deciding in ii]n)eal all matters, howsoever purely spiritual, both of 
discipline and doctrine ; 

“ And whereas to give such power to the Crown is at variance with tiic 
Divine nfllce of the Universid Church, as ]>reseribcd by the law of Christ 

“ And whereas we, the undersigned Clergy and Luity of tl>e Chmeh of 
Kngland, at the time of making the said oath and subscription, did not 
understand the Royal Su])remacy in tlie sense now ascribed to it hv the 
courts of law, nor have until this present time so understood it, neither 
have belicyed that such authority was claimed on bulialf of our Sover- 
eigns ; 

Now we do licrcby declare — 

“1. That we have hitherto acknowledged, and do now acknowlcdiro, 
the supremacy of the Crown in ecclesiastical matters ^to be a supreme 
civil power over all persons and causes in temporal things, and over the 
temporal accidents of spiritual things. 

“ That w’e do not, and in conscience cannot, acknowledge in the Crown 
the power recently exercised to liear and judge in appeal the internal state 
or merits of spiritual questions touching doctrine or discipline, the ciistoily 
of \vhi<'h is committed to the Church alone by the law of Christ. 

“ ^Ve therefore, for the relief of our own consciences, hereby jiubliclv 
declare that we acknowledge the Royal Siijiremacy in the sense above 
stated, and in no other. 

“II. K. Manning, M. A., .Xrchdeacon of Cliichestcr. 

“ R. 1. WILUEUFOUCK, M.A., Arehdeaeon of the Rust Riding. 

“W. II. Mile, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Cambridge. 

A Sub-Committc(M)f the London Church Union having been emjiow- 
ered to solicit the sympathy of the Risliops and Prcsi»Yters of tlie Ame- 
rican Church in Synod assembled at Cincinnati, on the .‘Ird of October last, 
framed the following letter in reference to the great Church maiiifcstatiou 
of July 23rd : — 

To the lUght Reverend Fathers the Bishops of the Church in the United 

States of America^ with the Reverend Preshy ters^ and all others tvilk 

them assembled in Convocation at Cincinnati, 

• Hi^>ht Reverend Fathers and Brethren, — The London Union on Church 
Matters, constituted with the approbation of the Bishop of the Diocese, 
under circuinstauces of dilficulty and danger to the Church of England, 
which have been since nlar^iingly increased, have empowered usf on their 
lichalf most respectfully to solicit your collective attention to the docu- 
ments herein encMsed, being the resolutions unanimously agreed on at 
a meeting of Clergy and Laity of unc.xainp]ed magnitude, holdcn iu 
Loudon on the 23rd of July last. 
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The sympathy and support under this trial, which we have aoknowled- 
jjecl in the fourth of these resolutions, as received from the heads of oiu- 
beloved bister Church in Scutlmul, may warrant our indulging tho^ ho|)c 
that the. same may be with equal heartiness extended to us by a Church 
which we no less affectionately regard as united to ns in faith anil cominu« 
nion. If every portion of Christ's mystical body must feel for the dis- 
tresses and eouflicts of every other, your warmest sympathies, we feel 
assured, will not be wanting to the Church of your forefathers, whence 
your own orders and ministry have descended, when the purity of tlieir 
confession of the common faith is thus seriously menaced and put in peril. 

We will not venture to anticipate what your deliberative wisdom may 
dictate as the best mode of fraternal aid to us in this emergency. We 
will only say that, as the expression of your full concurreiiee of seiiti- 
^lents on the spiritual matter would be of the highest value to us in the 
contest with heresy or indifference, or contented Krastianism, that our 
position brings with it, so should we also most thankfully esteem and 
regard every coiinstd or suggestion that may come from you. 

Commending our Chiireh and ourselves to your blessing and ])rayers, 
we remain, Kiglit lleverend Fathers and Brethren, your faithful servants 
in Christ, 

W. II. Mill, I). D., Regius Professor of Hebrew at Cambridge, 
and Canon of Ely. 

E. H. PustjY, 1). 1)., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford, and 
Canon of Clirist Church. 

John Keble, M. A., Vicar of Ilursley, in the Diocese of Win- 
chester. 

A. J. B. IIorE, Esq., M. P. 

The Bishop of Exeter's “ letter to the Churchwardens of Brampford 
Speke** is a sober vindication of his Lordship’s zeal to secure integrity 
of doctrine and of preaching in the English Church. It refers to an 
address received from more than Twenty Protestant congregations in Ger- 
many, as a proof of the feelings with which the Bishop's proceedings have 
been regarded. After briefly touching on the solemn vows taken at (.Con- 
secration, the examination of Mr. Gorham, the importance of the cateehism 
us a dogmatic Ibnnulury, and the palpal.le denial of the Truth tlierciii 
taught by Mr. Gorham, his Lordship refers ^o two courses wliich liad been 
recoinraendiMl to him, both of which he judged illegal ; namely, first, the 
licensing of a sound Minister to reside and preach in the Parish of Brainp- 
fonl Speke ; or second, the injunction of tlio parishioners to resort to the 
neighbouring Chun;hes. The Bishop then solemly urges on the Church- 
wardcos the duty of vigilance in regard to Mr. Gorham’s teaching: — 

“ Ordinarily, I should deem it highly unfit to warn any Churchwardens 
to he on the watch for occasions of complaint, when they listen to their 
Preacher’s words. Ordinarily, they are bound to hope and to believe tluit 
he discharges his high duty faithfully, until they shall have been compel- 
led by painful and unduuhting experience to attest the contrary. But 
yours is not an ordinary case ; you have already too strong reason to 
apprehend that your new Vicar may endeavour to spread the poison of 
heresy nirfong his people, by denying the efficacy of the Holy Sacrament 
of Baptism to baptized infants. And, therefore, I now charge you, if 
ever you bear such false doctrine flow from him, that you note his words 
accurately and report them to me, or to the Areluleacon, without deUy. 

** 1 hope, indeed, and think it probable, that he will abstain from ob- 
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trudingon you those opinions, the mere holding of which has brought him 
into no light trouble. It is rather to be expected that he wijl not preach 
on tlio*subjec.‘t at all ; and however lamentable it may be that so main a 
portion of Christian Truth be not taught to you from the Ihilpit, .there is 
this great consolation, that it is taught most clearly, most ])ovvcrfully, 
inoSt ejnphatieally, in the Baptismal OlHces themselves, and, ns I have 
already shown, in the Catechism of the Church. 

Hut here a most distressing question arises, How ran the. Catechism 
itself be truly taught ? How can the great particular of Pastoral Duty — 
the feeding of the Lambs of the Flock of Christ — be faithfully, or other- 
wise than porniciously, performed by one, who himself believes not the 
saving Truths which iic has undertaken to teach? For this 1 must frank- 
ly avow that I know no human remedy : and those who have superseded 
me ill the discharge of my duty, have overlooked, or disregarded, this ' 
great practical consideration, strongly as it was urged upon them. Hut 
although there is no human remedy, let us hope, and earnestly pray, that 
it may please God to give more largely of His own Heavenly aid to the 
young among you, and enable them to learn from the Words of the 
Cbureh that Faith which their Minister may he distjualified by misbelief 
from inculcating. 

“ There is, indeed, one great comfort from the notorious absence of 
snifieient grounds of contidence in the soundness of any preacher's teach- 
ing ; it casts his hearers more entirely on the words of .the Church itself 
for instruction ; it makes them ponder more attentively the momentous 
truths which their Book of Common Prayer will be found, on every article 
of their faith, most purely and most clearly to unfold. It enforces, too, 
one groat practical lesson, which is too commonly forgotten, that our 
main business in resorting to Church is not to hear Sermons, but to join 
ill the Common worship of God (for ‘‘it is written, My house shall be called 
the House of Prayer ') and thus to be admitted to the high privilege of 
attending in the immediate presence of our glorified Redeemer, knowing 
that He hath himself said, ‘ Where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of them,' — above all, to have our 
Saviour himself more and more present, not only with us, but in us — to 
receive Him in that His heavenly feast, where He is himself the precious 
food w'hieh He gives.” 

His I.ordship thus concludes : — 

“ It was my intention to have addressed you somewhat at length on the 
Grace of Baptism ; but that has been done so admirably well by the Pas- 
tor of a parish near to you, my friend Arcluleacoii Bartholomew, in a 
Sermon on * the Holiness of Baptized Infants,* that I shall thankfully avail 
myself of its publication, and transmit a copy of it to every house within 
your ])arish. May God enable those who read it to profit by its sound, its 
affectionate, its heart- stirring exhortation ! 

“ One word more. Mr. Gorham will soon read before you, and his 
other assembled parishioners, the Morning and Evening Prayer of the 
Church, jpid, immediately afterwards, will ‘ declare,* in the words which 
the wisdom of the law has prescribed to secure a faithful adherence to the 
doctrine as well as the devotion of our Prayer Book, ‘his unfeigned assent 
and consent to all and everything contained* in that Book. 

“ You ought not willingjjfto believe him capable of the dishonest sub- 
terfuge w'hicli yet lij^s been avowedly resorted to by some persons in res- 
pect to this declaration — namely, that lie thereby gives ‘ his assent and 
consent* to the use of the Book, ivithout pledging himself to believe and 
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to approve as true all the doctrines which it teaches. You will not, 1 
repeat, supppse him capable of such dishonesty, unless he force the con- 
viction upon you— but will rather hope, as charity bids you hope, that he 
has thought better of his foriricp contradictions of some of those doctrines ; 
and that he is prepured and willing faitlifully to conform his teaching; to 
that teaching of the Church, to which he thus proclaims his adhore;jce. 

** If this be so, all will j>ladly hail this his victory over himself; and 
you and those aroiuni you will rejoice in having the l)fst security for the 
future soundness of his doctrine, in his own self-wrought conviction, 
under (iod's grace, of errors which will then be past. 

Should it unhappily be otherwise — and should he preach the heretical 
o]»lnions which he has declared himself to hold — you have a ])lain, how- 
ever painful, duty to discharge. You must enable those who are in 
a\ithority to take such steps as the exigenee of the case shall require. 
May God grant that none be necessary! but may lie also grant that, if 
necessary, they may be taken by all w'lio are concerned, temperately, but 
firmly, in a spirit free from all alloy of human passion, in singleness of 
heart, seeking the honour of God and the salvation of man I’* 

The Vicar of Islington, the llevd. Daniel Vfilson, has puhlished a, \v(* 
trust, overcharged “ Ajipeal to the Kvangelical Members of the Church of 
fiUglaud, on the Present crisis.*' It opens with an intimation that the re- 
cent contest hu'i not been otic about Extertial forms or ecclasiasticnl 
ritrSy* but has been engaged on the question whether the Church shall be. 
allowed to relapse into “ unmeaning ceremonies J* Towards the close, is an 
invitation to “protest openly, publicly and unitedly against these errors.” 

I’he account which Mr. Wilson gives, a few jinges further on, of events 
whiidi have been subsequent to the diffused preaching of the “ distinctive 
doctrines of the Gospel** can hardly fail to be disappointing, lie tells ns 
that “ probably at no period since the Reformation has the faithful 
])rt*aching of” these doctrines “ been so extensive in tlie Church of Eng- 
land as during the last thirty years ;** and the climax of their rajiid inthi- 
imce, or extension, he ascribes to the year IR.Tl. And yet he adds that 
while the faithful preachers of these distinctive doctrinCsS then “ maintain- 
ed in larger numbers than at any former period the genuine principles of 
the Gospel, it may admit of a doubt whether the tone of personal piety had 
not suffered a decline compared with forr..er gears.” Surely then it is n 
sc'rious question how it has been since lSd,3. Has the preacliing, and the 
piety, (!ontinued to maintain an inverse ratio ? And if so among the 
J'Vangelical Clergy, what has been the ratio of piety to preaching among 
the Evangelical Laity? Have the servants become blind, and the messen- 
gers who are sent deaf ; seeing many things, but observing not ; Oiiening 
the ears, but hearing not? 

After a severe censure of our Archbishops and Bishops for not having 
“nipped in the bud” the “ heresies which now threaten us” by “ uniting 
in a tirm protest against them,” we are informed that, by what Mr. Wilson 
calls the “ Movement Party,” “ all the great fundamental doctrines of 
the Gospel” are “ avowedly or covertly rejectcMl:*’ — 

“ The. total ruin of man by the fall, and bis lost state as a guilty sinner 
before God ; the great doctrine of justification by faith alone in the aton- 
ing merits of Christ; the absolute necessity bf conversion and renewal of 
the heart by the Holy Ghost; the spiritual wmrkof inwyrd sanetification ; a 
holy life and conversation, the fruit of Divine Grace m the soul ; the im- 
portance of separation from the follies and vanities of the world ; the 
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need of repentance and humiliation of heart for sin ; 1 ask whe« 


thcr tjiere be onb of these great Truths which is not either openly tm** 
pugned or secretly superseded by the Movement Party j 

Now aSf in these pages, we are not so much Critics, as Chroniclers, we 
mSst be content to shew how this bold and extraordinary interrogatory 
has been met by Mr. Scott, the pastor of a contiguous flock Perpetual 
curate of Christ Church, Hoxton. 

I am bound, in justice to myself and to my own people, to shew 
that the principles against which you appeal are not upheld by infldels 
in doctrine and latitudinarians in practice (for what other than this 
can he be, who, as you say, believes neither in the need of spiri- 
tuality or holiness, neither in original sin, nor in the necessity of re- 
pentance, passes my comprehension). For myself, it is a very small mat- 
ter indeed what your private opinion upon any subject, religious or not, 
may be ; I should neither have remonstrated, nor complained, had you 
solely, from a religious respect towards what you consider truth, have 
warned your own flock, either by the press or pulpit, against what you be- 
lieve, whether justly or unjustly, to be error. Of course there are two ways 
of doing the latter; and though I cannot speak from any personal know- 
ledge, 1 am told that the pulpits of your parish are not always free from 
something like strong, if not exasperating language. But you are wel- 
come even in this way to denounce whatever you d* not like : it is not 
my affair to correct any body’s unpublished extravagancies. When, how- 
ever, you come forward publicly, and pronounce vehemently about * dan- 
gerous and soul-destroying doctrines,’ and *vain superstitions,’ and 
‘ poison,’ and ‘the plague,* all of us have a right to require two things : — 
“ First — that they who denounce certain writings, or a certain body of 
teaching, should, at the very time of denouncing them, shew that they 
have read those writings, or are familiarly acquainted with that teaching. 

Next — that they would shew, not that such teaching and writing is 
full of error, (that is quite another question,) — but, that it contradicts the 
doctrines of our own Church. 

4eiic4eii> 


“ I say. Reverend Sir, that I have a general right to protest against 
any person making use of his position and station to denounce any 
writings which he shews, by the use he makes of them, he has not read. 
Neither you nor 1 have the least right to launch a pamphlet even against 
Socialism, or Pantheism, or Methodism, till we know what those respective 
beliefs are. It would be simply immoral. But, besides my general right 
to address you on a subject which, as 1 conceive, you have never pre- 
pared yourself for undertaking, I have an additional ground for replying 
to you. Our parishes are contiguous ; — I cannot conceal from myself — ■ 
1 do nspir wish to conceal it from the world — that the services and teach-^ 
ingin my own parish are precisely those which you have assumed the 
dictatorial, I might say Papal, chair to curse down. I am one of those 
to harry whom out of tl^ Church you think you ‘ ought to call forth 
some fresh efforts of Protestant zeal.’ 1 am not at all saSying that your 
Appeal is directed against me, or my brethren in this place, personally : 
far from it. 1 believe that you know scarcely anything about us ; for 
certainly, though I trust that we have never sought to conceal or modiy^ 
fy truth for the sake of popular likings or dislikings, so it is most certaia 
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npain that we have carefully eschewed notoriety. We have tried to go on 
quietly — careless who raged on the right hand or the left. The rubrical 
coutroversVf and the fierce disseiitious and opposition to eonstituted au- 
thority connected with it, which doubtless you, as the first among the 
Islington Clergy, have especial reason to remember, at least as |to 
how tliu^ agitation was got up and maintained, found us in this*place 
long accustomed to the peaceable observance of certain external proprie^ 
ties and decencies in the conduct of Divine Service, and that controversy 
passed away, and we neither yielded nor changed one single j)art of the 
external ordering of the rites and ceremonies of the Churcli. I mention, 
this only lo shew that 1 am tolerably indiflFercnt to y^hat passes around 
me; hut I cannot have passed eleven years next to Islington with- 
out having Iiad somewhat to bear in the way of opposition. To at- 
TacUs secret or open, onymous or aiionymous, I have never return- 
ed one word of answer. And 1 may as well say it — and I do so without 
wishing to give odence — your pamphlet would not Inivc tcin|)teil me to 
answer it, either by its substance, or by the temper which it displays. Hut 
I feel that the Vicar of Islington has a right to he listened to — 1 feel 
that whatever comes from a person in the station which you occupy has 
great power for good or evil. It is because 1 tliinU that you have abused' 
tinit power that 1 protest against its aiinse. It is because 1 happen to 
know that your ])ani])hlet is placed in the hands of my own flock — not, 

1 am quite content*to believe, either at your wish or instigation, hut still 
— in ortler that they may mistrust or abandon wlmt they have hitherto ac- 
cc])red as truth. 1 am hound, therefore, to speak for their sakes — 1 am 
hound furnish them with something, at least as authoritative as your 
Appeal, by way of self-defence. They know', none better, that though 
they may be taught that * original sin is invariably W'ashed away in llap- 
tisfii,’ yet, that it does not thence follow that ‘ all spiritual life and expe- 
rimental knowledge is diseardetl as fanatical, and the souPs salvation left 
very much in the hands of the Priests.* Ami they do not tind it a very 
‘ easy path to heaven’ * only to innintain their baptismal purity and 
avonl known sin.* Reverend Sir, do you tind it so easy ‘only to 
av<»iil known sin’ ? Ala's, alas I 1 do not.” 

Having thus condemned, and well-nigh anathematized the ” Movement 
party,’* by a judicial determination on wha*^ it w?/r/onp, the Vicar 
of Islington proceeds .as absolutely to censure the diseipline which it sub- 
stitntes. Pains taken to give effect ami solemnity to the administration 
of the Lord’s su])per the elevation of the altar so us to command 
public view', all oi)structions being carefully removed ; — the laity not per- 
mitted in public worship to approach the holy precincts.** (i. e. we presume, 
those of the laity who absent themselves from Holy Communion) ; — and 
the “ gradual leading of the minds of the people to expect’* — we suppose 
” spiritually to eat the flesh of Christ and to drink Ills blood,” — which 
assurtMlly is ” something more than the simple communion of their Sa- 
viour’s love ; — all these things, with neglect of ])reaching, rapid and un- 
edifying rehearsal of the Liturgy, ** candles phiced upon the Lord's Table., 

‘ music, chanting, painting and architectural oninmerits.* are Mr. Wilson’s 
counts of commission against the “ Movement Party.** 

Un the Sprmons of High Churchmen, Mr. Wlilson pronounces th.at they 
are ” coniinahly brief and unimpressive ” the gracious invitations of 
the Gospef being kept out of sight, the great AtoiierMent for sin passed 
over ; tlie cross of Christ seldom alluded to.** And y'et their Prelectors, 
/jeing ” enemies who come in like a flood,** ” gradually pervert and draw 
' aside the younger branches of our religious families, who have been 
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trained from childhood in the fear of. God» and the pure doctrines of 
Christ’s^Gospel.” • • 

Mr. Wilson denominates that party,” as ” Romanizing,^* rvhjch ” he- 
sitates not to warn the people against drawing doctrines from GbcFs word 
which are not in accordance with Church principles whence it would 
appear inferable that the party who would not Romanize'* should permit 
all ^people to draw any doctrines whatsoever from God’s wor^h tvlicthcr 
they be in accordance with Church principles or not. ^ 

The ” great anxiety for Convocation,” Mr. Wilson states to arise from 
tluf circumstance that ** it would not be difficult, in that case authorita- 
tively to place the saipe Romish interpretation on otlier articles of the 
Faith which the Bishop of Exeter does on Baptismal Regeneration.” Whence 
it would appear that in the Vicar of Islington’s opinion, the majority of 
Archbishops and Bishops of the English Church, in Synod assembled, 
must necessarily, on other articles of the Faith, tend Romishly j as the 
Bishop of Exeter docs in considering infants to be made in Baptism, 
“ members of Christ, children of God, and inheritors of the kingdom of 
heaven.” Are these really evangelical views on Episcopal consistency and 
tendency towards Rome ? ;• 

^ We have space merely to record a few of his opinions on things in gene- 
ral. The Meeting at St. Martin’s Hall, though to be marked for “ the large 
numbers who flocked to the Metropolis” “ the order observed, the ar- 
rangements made, the skill with which their protests were made,” was 
” a failure ” The sifting periods'* now in progress discover “ how 
much of active zeal and formal devotion may be consistent with an entire 
lack of spiritual and vital godliness and “ The Gospel Propagation 
Society is, from its very constitution, incapable of exerting its influence to 
maintain our Protestant purity.” 


Avery timely and appropriate periodical. The Missionary, has issued 
from the Press of Bishop’s College. We regret that we have no room 
for extracts ; but trust they may be rendered unnecessary, by every reader 
of the Benares Magazine's subscribing also for The Missionary. The 
subscription is only three Rupees per annum ;--thnugh an elegantly 
written Address, three instructive original Papers, with Selections, Re- 
ports &c. are contained iu the first Number. 


We rejoice to find that the Fund for the Proposed Mission at Delhi is 
increasing satisfactorily. Upwards of four thousand rupees have been 
already realized, about half of that sum having been collected in England 
by Mrs. Randle Wilbraham and Miss Egerton. The Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel have engaged to establish the Mission, as soon ns 
the Fund amount to Co.’s Rs. 10,000. The Rev, Professor Street of 
Bishop’s College, or the Rev, T. Wood, Chaplain of St, John’s, Calcutta, 
will receive subscriptions. 







